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Art.  I.  The  General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  containing  an 
historical  and  critical  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  every  nation : — new  edition  by  A.  Chalmers, 
F.  S.  A.   London.  1817.  (Article  "Washington,"  Vol.  31st) 

Oor  attention  has  been  recently  directed  by  a  friend  to  the  31st 
Volume  of  Chalmers'  General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Article 
Washington,  p.  204.    We  find  there  the  following  passage. 

'  Much  has  been  said,  by  the  American  Biographers  of  Wash- 

*  ington,  concerning  his  magnanimity  during  the  ravages  of  a  civil 

*  war,  in  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part ;  but,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  two  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  he  is  thought 
4  to  have  been  deficient  in  this  great  quality  of  a  hero.  Granting  (h 
1  has  been  said)  that  duty  required  him  to  execute,  as  a  spy,  the 
1  accomplished  Major  Andre,  true  magnanimity  would  have  pre- 
'  vented  him  from  insultingly  erecting,  in  the  view  of  that  unfortu- 
'  nate  officer,  the  gallows  onVhich  he  was  to  be  hung,  several  days 

*  before  his  execution.  A«id,  when  Earl  Cornwallis  was  overpower- 

*  ed  by  numbers  and  obliged  at  Yorktown  to  surrender  to  the 

*  united  armies  of  America  and  France,  a  magnanimous  conqueror 

*  would  not  have  claimed,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  civilhed  war, 

*  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  that  gallant  nobleman.  On  these 
4  two  occasions,  and  on  some  others,  the  conduct  of  Washington 
4  agreed  so  ill  with  his  general  character,  that  he  has  been  supposed 

*  to  be  influenced  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Array.' 

When  a  compiler  of  General  Biography,  assails  the  character  of 
one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  him  to 
Vol.  H.  2  * 
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give  some  sufficient  name,  as  an  authority  for  the  facts  which  lie 
asserts ;  or  in  defect  of  this,  to  furnish  proof  of  his  having  had  the 
means  of  knowing  them  personally.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  both  these  rules, 
and  to  substitute  for  them,  a  loose  and  illogical  language,  obviously 
calculated  to  leave  it  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  American  Bio- 
graphers of  Washington,  did  or  did  not  themselves  furnish  both 
the  praise  and  the  censure.  His  expression  is  substantially  this — 
"  Much  has  been  said  by  American  Biographers  in  commendation 
"  of  the  magnanimity  of  Washington  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  two 
"  instances,  which  detract  from  this  praise,  have  been  mentioned." 
And  by  whom  ?  This,  is  precisely  what  the  compiler  wished  to 
conceal;  because,  had  he  told  the  public,  that  these  two  enormities 
in  the  conduct  of  Washington,  had  come  down  to  him  through  the 
Welds,  the  Parkinsons  or  the  Bristeds  of  the  day,  the  plan  would 
have  failed — the  trap  would  have  caught  nobody,  and  like  the  ac- 
complished Andre,  Mr.  Chalmers  would  have  had  the  satisfaction 
only,  of  having  meditated  a  mischief,  he  was  unable  to  effect 
But  let  this  pass :  our  business  is  less  with  the  sources  whence  his 
fictions  are  derived,  than  with  the  fictions  themselves :  and 

1st  'That  General  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
feelings  ,of  Major  Andre,  caused  the  gallows  (on  which  the  Major 
was  afterwards  hanged)  to  be  erected,  several  days  before  the  exe- 
cution, and  within  the  view  of  the  prisoner.9 

This  assertion  has  not  even  the  colour  of  truth  to  support  it — 
but  before  we  touch  the  positive  evidence,  within  our  reach,  we 
will  briefly  examine  the  charge,  on  the  ground  of  probability. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Major  Andre  was  apprehended  on 
the  23d  of  September  (1780) ;  that  on  the  28th,  he  was  removed 
to  Tappan ;  that  on  the  29th  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  that  the  last 
sitting  of  the  court — in  which  was  decided  the  mode  of  his  punish* 
meat — was  held  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  that  Ins  execution 
took  place,  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  on  the  2d.  Now  between  the 
time  of  his  arrival  and  that  of  his  execution,  are  but  three  days  and 
a  half;  and  between  this  last  event  and  the  final  sentence  of  the 
court,  we  count  even  less  than  twenty-four  hours  !  This  computa- 
tion of  time  leaves  no  room  for  Mr.  Chalmers'  "  several  days  ex- 
cept upon  the  very  improbable  supposition,  that  Washington,  in 
his  haste  to  insult  the  feelings  of  Andre,  had  caused  a  gallows  to 
be  erected,  before  the  court  had  decided,  either  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  or  the  mode  of  his  punishment 

The  historical  relation  of  the  eonduct  of  Washington,  on  this  oc- 
casion, given  in  England,  and  at  a  time  when  every  circumstance 
attending  it,  was  matter  both  of  curiosity  and  interest,  holds  a  lan- 
guage totally  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Chalmers.    In  the  An- 
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nftal  Register  for  1781,  (Vol.  24)  it  is  expressly  stated,  that "  as 
H  Major  Andre's  request  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  in  rela- 
"  tion  to  the  mode  of  his  punishment,  could  not  be  granted,  it  was 
"  thought  humane  to  evade  giving  a  direct  answer"  But  on  the 
supposition,  that  Mr.  Chalmers'  fiction  be  true,  why  this  affecta- 
tion of  delicacy  ?  Why  not  answer  both  promptly  and  directly  ? 

To  the  sympathy,  shown  for  Andre  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
the  U.  S.,  all  cotemporary  writers  bear  testimony.  Gordon, 
(himself  an  Englishman,)  says,  "  Pity  and  esteem  wrought  so 
'*'  powerfully  with  the  court,  that  all  were  disposed  (excepting 
"  General  Green)  to  commute  his  punishment,  as  he  had  desired." 
And  the  respectable  work  first  quoted,  in  describing  the  last  me- 
lancholy circumstance  of  the  drama,  informs  us, — "  that  the  sufier- 
"  er  encountered  his  fate,  with  a  composure,  dignity  and  fortitude, 
"  which  equally  excited  the  admiration  and  melted  the  hearts  of 
"  all  the  spectators"  Is  it  probable,  that  a  sentiment,  so  just  and 
so  general,  should  have  awakened  only  at  the  moment  of  the  exe- 
cution, or  that  the  Commander  in  Chief,  should  alone  have  been  an 
exception  to  it  ? 

In  another  relation  of  this  affecting  story,  (by  the  late  General 
Hamilton,  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  scene)  we  are  told, 
that  Major  Andre,  "  when  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  bowed 
"  familiarly  to  all  those,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his 
"  confinement ;  and  that  a  smile  of  complacency  expressed  the  se~ 
"  rene  fortitude  of  his  mind  :" — but  that,  "  arrived  at  the  fatal 
"  spot,  he  asked  with  some  emotion,—*  must  I  then  die  in  this  man- 
"  ner  T  " — an  expression,  as  well  of  surprise  as  of  horror,  and  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  belief,  that  the  sight  of  the  gallows,  which 
had  caused  this  new  and  increased  emotion,  had  been  familiar  to 
him  for  several  days  preceding. 

These  considerations,  (unless  others,  of  greater  weight  and  con- 
flicting character,  are  presented)  cannot  fail  of  themselves  to  de- 
cide the  first  question,  between  us  and  the  British  Biographer  ;— 
but  fortunately,  the  charge  is  made,  before  time  has  swept  u*om  the 
stage,  all  the  witnesses  of  that  interesting  event ;  and  we  are  accord- 
ingly able  to  avail  ourselves  of  die  testimony  of  Major  Cooper , 
which,  with  much  similar  proof,  has  been  carefully  collected  by  the 
learned  Secretary  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society. a 

"  This  is  to  certify  that,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  I  served  as 
"  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  in  Col.  Crane's  3d  Battalion  of  Artil- 
"  lery,  and  that  I  was  at  Tappan  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  October, 
"  (1780)  the  day  on  which  Major  Andre  was  executed  as  a  spy; 
"  that  I  witnessed  his  execution,  at  12  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  that 
<'  I  am  clearly  satisfied,  that  the  Gibbet,  on  which  he  was  executed, 

(a)  Now  Treasurer  of  that  Institution — Mr.  John  Pintard. 
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i(  was  erected  on  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
"  Major  Andre  to  have  seen  the  Gibbet  from  the  quarters  where 
u  he  was  confined, — the  place  of  execution  being  at  least  half  a 
"  mile  distant  from  said  quarters,  and  any  view  thereof,  intercept- 
lt  ed  by  intervening  objects." 

2d.  '  That  on  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  at  Yorktoivn, 
General  Washington,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  war,  claim- 
ed the  sword  from  the  hands  of  the  British  Commander  in  Chief 
Lord  Cornwallis.' 

This  assertion,  is  made  with  as  little  regard  to  truth  as  the  for- 
mer, and  with  much  less  regard  to  prudence  ; — because,  in  the  af- 
fair of  Andre,  the  official  documents  do  not  reach  the  circumstance 
in  controversy,  and  of  course  leave  it  undetermined — but  here, 
the  Biographer  is  confronted  by  articles  of  capitulation,  signed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  himself: — the  4th  of  which  expressly  saves,  to 
the  officers  surrendering,  their  "  side  arms  and  private  property  of 
every  kind." 

As  the  whole  of  this  story  appears  to  be  new  to  Mr.  Chalmers, 
we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  it  from  the  pen  of  old  Marshal  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  another  from  that  of  the  late  General  Lee ;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that,  so  far  from  suffering  the  outrage  stated 
J>y  the  British  Biographer,  Lord  .Cornwallis  was  not  even  present 
at  the  actual  surrender,  but  left  to  the  gallant  O'Hara  the  duty  of 
going  through  that  necessary  but  unpleasant  ceremony. 

"  On  the  17th  of  October,  the  enemy  began  to  negotiate,  and 
u  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  19th, — by  which,  Lord  Corn- 
"  wallis  and  his  army  became  prisoners  of  war.  At  12  o'clock 
"  the  Americans  and  French  took  possession  of  the  two  bastions. 
*'  The  garrison  marched  out,  at  2  o'clock,  between  the  two  armies 
"  — with  drums  beating  and  shouldered  arms,  which  were  after- 
"  wards  stacked,  together  with  twenty  stands  of  colours.  Lord 
"  Cornwallis,  being  unwell,  General  O'Hara  marched  at  the  head 
"  of  the  garrison.  When  he  came  up,  he  presented  to  me  his 
"  sword— I  pointed  to  General  Washington  who  was  opposite  to 
"  me  and  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  and  told  him,  that 
"  as  the  French  were  auxiliaries  only,  he  must  receive  his  orders 
"  from  the  American  General."  a 

"  At  2  o'clock,"  says  General  Lee,  "  the  British  army,  led  by 
"  General  O'Hara,  marched  out  of  its  lines  with  colours  cased  and 
"  drums  beating  a  British  march.  When  the  head  of  the  column 
9i  approached  the  commander  in  chief,  O'Hara,  mistaking  the  cir- 
H  cle,  turned  to  that  on  his  left,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
"  spects  and  requesting  further  orders ;  when  quickly  discovering 

(a)  Memoires  railitaires  bistoriques  et  politiques  de  Rochainbeau.  Tom.  Ir. 
f .  395. 
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"  his  error,  with  much  embarrassment  in  his  countenance,  he  fl^w 
"  across  the  road,  and,  advancing  to  Washington,  asked  pardon  for 
"  his  mistake,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
"  begged  to  know  his  future  pleasure.  The  General  seeing  his 
"  embarrassment,"  relieved  it  by  referring  him,  with  much  politeness, 
"  to  General  Lincoln/1 

To  these  extracts,  we  shall  but  add,  on  this  head,  a  single  sen- 
tence from  the  official  letter,  written  on  the  20tb  of  October,  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  "  The  treatment,  in  gene- 
"  ral,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  we  have  received  from  the  enemy 
"  since  our  surrender,  has  been  perfectly  good  and  proper" 

3d. '  That  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  these  two  occasions  and 
some  others,  agreed  so  ill  with  his  general  character,  that  he  has 
been  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  army.' 

Pressed  by  considerations,  derived  from  the  general  character 
and  conduct  of  Washington,  and  which  led  to  conclusions  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  he  wished  to  establish,  Mr.  Chalmers  felt  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  sufficient  cause  for  these  alleged  aberrations 
of  the  American  commander;  but  failing  altogether  to  do  so,  he 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cabalistic  terms,  French  Influence. 
And  what  would  this  kind-hearted,  impartial  and  well  instructed 
Biographer  have  us  to  understand  by  this  pretended  influence  f 
Why  only  that  *  Washington — who  would  not,  from  his  own  spon- 
taneous movement,  have  indulged  in  any  mockery  of  grief,  nor  in 
the  slightest  insult  to  misfortune, — was  yet  mean  enough,  to  lend 
himself  and  his  high  official  authority,  to  the  base  and  malignant 
prejudices  of  the  French  Army.' 

Though  assuredly  the  most  flagrant  of  all  Mr.  Chalmers'  misre- 
presentations, still  as  it  is  only  a  conclusion,  from  premises  already 
destroyed — to  demolish  it,  would  but  be  "  to  slay  the  slain." 

A  word  or  two  may  however  be  necessary  to  enlighten  the  Bio- 
grapher's darkness  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
French  practices  against  Major  Andre  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
which  have  been  so  unwarrantably  taken  for  granted.  The  facts 
to  which  we  allude,  are  two  : — they  are  of  public  notoriety,  and, 
as  we  believe,  of  decisive  character.  a 

1st.  That  when  dangers  thickened  around  Andre,  and  when  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  under  the  direction  of  better  heads  than  his  own, 
was  looking  abroad  for  expedients  to  save  his  friend  and  protege, 
he  did  not  fail  to  recur  to  a  proposition — that  the  whole  case  should 
be  referred  to  two  foreign  generals,  one  of  whom  should  be  Ro- 
chambeau, — the  chief  of  those  very  French  officers,  who,  according 

(a)  The  first  is  recorded  in  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  n. 
page  365 :  the  second  may  be  found  in  the  New  Annual  Register,  p.  99t  of 
Public  Occurrences,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Lee's  Memoirs,  Vol.  £d. 
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to  pur  own  text,  were  goading  on  Washington,  to  insult  the  feelings 
of  a  subdued  and  prostrate  enemy !     And, 

2d.  That,  after  the  surrender  at  York,  the  conduct  of  these 
same  officers  was  such, — as  secured,  and  no  doubt  deserved,  the 
following  glowing  acknowledgment  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  "  The  kindness  and  attentions  that  have  been  shown  us, 
"  by  the  French  officers  in  particular — their  delicate  sensibility  to 
"  our  situatiou — their  generous  and  pressing  offers  of  money  both 
"public  and  private  to  any  amount — have  really  gone  beyond 
"  what  I  can  possibly  describe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression 
"  on  the  breast  of  every  British  officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of 
"  war  shall  put  any  of  them  into  our  power." 


Art.  II.   A  Letter  to  the  Farmers  and  Graziers  of  Great  Britain  ; 

Zlaining  the  advantages  of  using  Salt,  in  the  various  branches 
Agriculture  and  in  feeding  all  kinds  of  farm-stock.  By 
hi/el  Pakke,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  &c.     London.  1818. 

In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  (as  in  the  south-western  part 
of  our  own  country)  a  are  large  tracts  of  land,  completely  satu- 
rated with  salt;  the  exhalations  of  which — called  forth  by  hot  and 
dry  weather — spread  themselves  over  the  otherwise  naked  surface, 
and  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  our  own  fields,  when  covered  with 
the  hoar  frosts  of  autumn  and  winter. 

These  soils  are  generally,  if  not  altogether,  unproductive  of 
plants ;  a  fact  which  in  "  olden  times"  led  to  the  belief,  that  salt,  in 
any  quantity,  or  under  any  modification,  was  destructive  of  vege- 
table life ;  and  which — in  the  progress  of  the  opinion — even  in- 
duced the  conquerors  of  the  earth  to  adopt  it  as  the  symbol  of  de- 
struction : — for,  when  most  indignant  and  determined  to  punish  an 
enemy,  they  ordered  his  city,  or  territory,  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
plough  and  sown  with  salt.  But  how  short-sighted  is  the  ven- 
geauce  of  man!  Instead  of  inflicting  incurable  barrenness,  as  was 
believed, — these  human  demons  were  but  laying  the  foundations  of 
eventual  fertility  and  increased  abundance.  Such  is  the  regular 
deduction  from  the  work,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  brief  account 
to  our  agricnltural  readers. 

The  objects  of  ^Ir.  Parke's  pamphlet  are  two;  1st  to  show  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain,  that  common  salt  is  a  powerful  and  cheap 
manure,  whether  applied  to  arable,  or  to  grass  land ;  and  2d,  that 
it  may  also  be  very  usefully  employed,  as  a  condiment,  or  seasoner 
of  the  food  of  cattle,  of  every  description. 

(a)  See  Pike's  jgurnal. 
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On  this  last  head,  we  will  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  much 
amplification ;  as  however  new  the  doctrine  may  be  in  England, 
it  is  here  an  old  story,  with  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
acquainted.  Still,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far  as  our 
particular  knowledge  extends,  no  series  of  experiments  has  yet 
been  instituted  among  us,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
this  article,  which  may  be  profitably  given  to  any,  or  to  all  the  differ- 
ent species  of  farm-stock  within  a  given  time.  In  this  respect,  John 
Bull  has  got  the  start  of  us ;  and  it  uow  appears,  pretty  satisfactorily, 
that  though  long  in  the  habit  of  giving  salt  to  horses,  cows,  sheep 
and  hogs,  yet  that  we  have  never  given  it,  either  so  frequently,  or 
so  freely,  as  would  have  been  proper.  The  following  extracts  will 
show  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  in  England,  and  will  indicate 
— with  some  allowances  for  difference  of  climate — what  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  United  States. 

4  William  Glover,  of  the  Schoose  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Working- 
■'  ton,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  feeder  and  superintendent  of 
1  the  cattle  of  John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.  at  the  said  farm,  ma- 
4  keth  oath  and  saith,  that  this  deponent  began  to  give  salt  to  the 
4  cattle  under  his  care,  the  nineteenth  day  of  November  last  past j 
4  and  from  that  time  till  now,  the  said  cattle  have  had  salt  as  fbl- 

*  lows :  forty  milch  cows  and  breeding  heifers  have  had  each  four 
1  ounces  per  day;  fourteen  oxen  for  fat  and  sixteen  oxen  for  work, 

*  each/<wr  ounces  ;  twenty-seven  young  cattle,  (seven  of  them  two 

*  years  old,  the  rest  one  year  old)  have  each  had  two  ounces  per 
'day;  twenty-six  young  calves,  each  one  ounce;  two  bulls  had 

*  also  salt  administered  to  them  ;  and  forty-eight  horses,  kept  at  the 
1  farm,  have  had  each  four  ounces  per  day;  four  hundred  and  for- 

*  ty-four  sheep,  had  four  stone,  or  two  ounces  each  per  week,  givea 
4  at  twice,  and  on  slates.  The  advantage  of  salt  for  sheep  appears 
6  to  this  deponent  to  be  great;  as  none  of  the  stock  have  died  in 
4  the  sickness,  siuce  they  commenced  giving  salt,  and  they  have 
4  had  none  in  the  rot ;  in  other  years,  they  lost  some  of  their  ewes 
4  and  wethers  in  the  sickness.  The  cattle,  both  old  and  young 
4  stock,  have  their  salt  given  in  steamed  chan^  twice  a  day,  which 
4  makes  them  eat  it  up  as  well  as  other  inferior  food.  The  horses 
4  have  their  salt  amongst  their  steamed  potatoes,  twice  a  day, 
4  which  makes  them  clean  out  their  cribs,  and  is  a  benefit  to  their 
4  health  and  condition  :  the  cattle  have  been  in  the  highest  health 
4  ever  since  they  commenced  the  use  of  salt.  And  this  deponent 
'  saith,  that  he  has  uow  kept  the  cattle  at  the  Schoose  farm  for  ten 
4  years,  and  they  never  were  so  loug  without  sickness ;  they  were 
4  formerly  subject  to  obstructions  and  inflammations ;  and  that  he 
4  has  not  had  occasion  to  use  any  medicine  since  the  twenty-ninth 
4  of  November  last,  except  in  one  instance  of  a  cow  (now  quite 
4  well ;)  and  he  cun  show  the  whole  of  the  said  stock,  (one  hundred 
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*  and  twenty-five  bead  of  cattle)  without  the  exception  of  any  one 
'  animal  that  is  out  of  order.  And  he  believes  there  is  nothing  that 
'  will  promote  the  health  of  cattle  and  their  good  condition  more 

*  than  salt,  when  rightly  administered ;  and  that  medicine  would, 
'  in  his  opinion,  be  little  required,  if  he  had  salt  at  command.  And 
1  this  deponent  saith,  that  the  fourteen  oxen  above  mentioned  for 

*  fat,  were  fed  on  straw,  steamed  chaff  and  turnips  only;  and  eight 
f  of  them  were  weighed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February  last  and 
4  seventeenth  day  of  this  month  of  March,  and  the  increased  weight 
1  of  the  eight,  was  thirteen  stone,  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone/ 
As  follows,  viz : 

Gained  per  day  from  the  21tt  <jfr 

Feb.  to  tbe  I7tb  ef  March. 

*t.  lb.   ot. 

Stroller,  nine  years  old      126  ..  127  ...  1       6 

121  ..  122  ...  1  6 
132  P  ,  138  ...  6  2  6 
153  ..  156  ...  3  1  6 
111  ..  115  ...  4  1  6 
139  ..  144  ...  5  2 
111  ..  116  ...  5  2 

Magog,  2  years  2  months  110  ..  114  ...  4  1  10/ 

Pages  62-3  and  70. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  the  information  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Parke,  tho'  perhaps  not  "  containing  the  sum  of  all 
"  the  knowledge  that  Europeans  are  possessed  of  on  the  subject," 
is,  we  think,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  most  extended  experi- 
ments; but,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  this  matter  for  himself, 
we  hasten  to  lay  before  him  some  additional  extracts. 

( In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
4  hood  of  salt  works,  the  value  of  common  salt  as  a  manure  is  well 
4  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  given  in  evi- 

*  dence  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
'  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  credit,  that  the  farmers  of  Cornwall 
4  are  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  salt,  as  a  manure,  that  whenever 
4  the  waste  salt  that  has  been  employed  in  the  curing  of  fish  is  on 
'  sale,  there  is  a  violent  contention,  among  the  occupiers  of  land, 
4  who  shall  have  the  largest  share  of  it.  The  same  gentleman  in- 
4 formed  the  Committee  that,  where  wheat  or  barley  has  followed 
4  turnips  on  land  which  had  been  salted,  the  ensuing  crop  has  in- 

*  variably  escaped  the  mildew ;  although  that  disease  had  infected 
4  all  the  corn  upon  the  lands  immediately  adjoining,  on  which  salt 
4  had  not  been  used.' 

4  The  efficacy  of  salt  in  destroying  noxious  weeds,  grubs,  worms, 

*  flies  and  insects  is  well  known  in  many  districts,  and  those  who 
4  are  incredulous,  may  very  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  direct  ex- 
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*  ptriment    For  instance,  if  a  few  common  earth  worms  are  taken 

*  oat  of  the  ground  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt,  they  will  be 
( seen  to  writhe  about  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  expire.    Thus 

*  salt  does  as  it  were  perform  two  operations  at  once ;  for,  by  de- 
4  stroying  the  worms  and  the  weeds,  while  the  land  lies  fallow,  it 
'  prepares  the  ground  most  effectually  for  the  reception  of  corn,  or 
'  plants,  before  it  can  possibly  take  any  effect  upon  the  crop  itself. 
4  And  besides  this  peculiar  advantage,  the  extreme  luxuriance  and 
'  verdure  which  common  salt  gives  to  grass  lands,  wh?n  properly 
'  applied,  would  be  so  satisfactory  to  such  farmers  as  would  make 
'  use  of  it,  and  so  convincing  to  all  the  neighbouring  agricultural- 
4  ists  of  every  description,  that  if  only  one  or  two  gentlemen,  in 

*  each  district,  were  to  employ  it,  in  a  few  instances,  I  am  certain 
4  this  mode  of  top-dressing  would  very  soon  engage  the  attention  of 
4  every  person  in  the  empire,  who  had  even  but  a  garden  to  manage 
4  and  cultivate. 

c  From  the  evidence  which  has  already  been  collected  upon  this 
4  subject,  it  is  obvious, — that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
4  kingdom  might,  by  the  proper  use  of  salt,  be  made  to  produce 
4  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  present  crops  of  grass,  as  well  as 
4  corn.  How  greatly  this  would  serve  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
4  deed  all  other  interests  of  the  country,  I  need  not  attempt  to  efe- 
4  plain.  Moreover,  by  forcing  the  land  with  a  sufficient  portion  of 
4  salt,  our  crops  would  be  brought  to  maturity  much  sooner  than 
4  they  now  are ; — a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the  north^" 
4  ern  parts  of  this  island,  where  much  of  the  corn  is  frequently 
4  spoiled  by  the  autumnal  rains,  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  dried 
4  by  the  sun  and  wind,  to  stack  with  safety.'  And  in  the  hay  har- 
4  vest,  should  the  farmer  be  induced,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
4  weather,  to  carry  in  his  hay  too  soon,  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
4  sprinkled  upon  each  layer  of  the  rick,  will  prevent  the  hay  from 
4  becoming  mow-burned,  as  it  is  called ;  and  when  hay,  which  has 
4  been  thus  treated,  is  presented  to  horses  and  cattle,  it  will  be  pre- 
4  ferred  by  them  to  that  which  has  been  put  together  in  a  more  fa- 
4  vourable  season  and  not  treated  with  salt' 

4  The  cleanliness  of  rock  salt  as  a  manure,  is  likewise  another 
4  considerable  advantage.  In  many  cases  this  circumstance  will  be 
4  found  to  be  very  important ;  particularly  in  the  grazing  districts.  It 
4  has  repeatedly  been  observed,  that  if  land  be  manured  with  dung, 
4  after  the  hay  has  been  carried  off,  the  neat  cattle  will  refuse  to  eat 
4  the  eddish  (rowan)  which  grows  upon  such  land.  On  the  con- 
4  trary,  if  a  field  be  dressed  with  about  two  bushels  of  fine  salt,  ih- 
4  stead  of  dung,  soon  after  the  hay  is  cut,  this  inconvenience  and 
4  loss  will  be  avoided  and  a  large  crop  of  after-grass  will  be  obtain** 
4  ed,  possessing  such  peculiar  sweetness,  that  all  kinds  of  cattle  as 
4  well  as  horses,  will  eat  it  with  the  utmost  avidity.' 

Vol.  II.  3 
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*  The  farmers  in  some  districts,  are  accustomed  to  steep  (heir 

*  corn  in  lime-water,  and  doubtless  the  practice  is  often  useful ;  but 

*  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strong  brine,  made  by  the  sohi- 

*  tion  of  rock  salt  in  water,  will  be  infinitely  more  efficacious. 
1  Crops  of  wheat  are  often  reduced  one  half  in  value,  by  a  disease 
«  to  which  this  kind  of  grain  is  very  liable,  called  the  smut  or  nut ; 
'  but  when  the  seed  has  been  properly  prepared  with  salt,  this  nris-' 
( fortune  can  never  happen.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  some  pub- 
'  lie  spirited  individuals,  who  have  made  the  necessary  experiments, 
'  that  the  scab  is  never  found  upon  potatoes,  which  have  grown 
4  upon  land  that  has  had  a  proper  dressing  of  common  salt.' 

Our  review  of  Mr.  Parke's  work,  and  the  extracts  from  it,  close 
here — but  we  have  thought,  that,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  also  concerning  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  other  countries,  in  relation  to  salt  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

This  use  of  salt  has  been  long  known  in  France — particularly 
in  Brittany — and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agricultural  society  there,  who  instituted  two  sets  of  ex- 
periments on  the  subject ;  the  one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
— the  other,  in  that  of  Marseilles.  The  result  of  these,  according 
to  the  report  of  Silvestre  (which  may  be  found  in  the  33d  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  French  Agriculture)  was, — "  that  the  produce  of 
"  land  manured  with  salt,  was  much  greater  than  that  to  which 
"  stable  dung  alone  (though  in  an  extraordinary  quantity)  had 
"  been  applied ;  the  difference  being  58  kilogrammes,  8  grammes,* 
"  in  favour  of  the  salt." 

Many  experiments  were  also  made  by  M.  Feburier,  but  in  these, 
the  salt  was  combined  with  cow-dung.  "  This  mixture,"  he  says, 
"  applied  to  marshy  land,  or  to  cold  clay  soils,  was  eminently  use- 
"  ful,  but  on  chalk  and  sand,  it  did  harm." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  to  ascertain  the  exact  dose,  most 
useful  to  different  kinds  of  land,  and  to  the  same  kind  of  land,  un- 
der different  degrees  and  kinds  of  cultivation.  On  this  head  Sil- 
vestre, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  quotes  with  approbation 
the  practice  of  M.  Pluchett,  "  who  thinks  300  lbs.  the  acre 
"  [about  four  bushels]  die  proper  dose ;  and  that  as  more  would 
"  probably  do  harm, — less,  would  be  wholly  inefficient." 

Few  of  our  readers  need  be  told,  that  salt  is  composed  of  what 
the  chemists  call  muriatic  acid  and  soda ; — but  as  it  is  obtained  in 
states  very  different,  and  by  processes,  more  or  less  perfect,  its  de- 
grees of  purity  and  powers  of  operation  are  necessarily  wide  of 

a  The  Gramme  is  the  unit  of  weight,  and  is  equal  to  15.45  grs.  Troy.  The 
Kilogramme  is  equal  to  1000  grammes,  that  is  2  lbs.  3  oz.  5  drms.  Avoird. 
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jcach  other.  Salt,  obtained  from  sea-water  by  distillation,  is  the 
purest ;  fottile  salt  and  that  obtained  from  salt  springs,  are  often 
mixed  with  foreign  bodies,  and  frequently  with  magnesia; — the 
qualities  of  which  being  totally  different  from  those  of  salt,  will,  so 
far  as  they  go,  detract  from  its  value,  both  as  a  condiment  and  ma- 
nure. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  English  experiments,  stated 
by  Mr.  Parke,  were  made  with  refute  salt — the  mere  sweepings  of 
stores  am}  work  yard*— and  estimated  variously  at  one  fourth  and 
one  half  of  its  bulk  in  pure  salt ;  while  those  of  France,  were  made 
with  salt  as  prepared  for  culinary  purposes,  and  of  coarse  of  a  bet* 
ter  quality — a  circumstance,  which  may  sufficiently  explain  the 
difference,  in  the  practice  of  the  two  countries,  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  applied  to  the  acre — the  maximum,  in  France,  being  four 
bushels,  and  in  England  twenty. 

Our  readers  will  probably  regret,  as  we  ourselves  do— that  Mtf. 
Parke,  (to  whose  name  is  appended  so  many  of  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  science)  and  still  more  that  M.  Silvestre,  whom 
we  know  to  be  a  distinguished  member-  of  the  French  Institute  and 
Chef  de  Bureau  D'Agriculture  in  the  home  department  of  the  go- 
vernment,— should  have  equally  contented  themselves  with  mere 
reports  of  the  experiments  of  others,  without  offering  any  theory  of 
their  own,  on  the  operation  of  salt  as  a  manure.  Though  it  is  not 
for  us  to  approach  a  mystery,  of  which  Scavans,  like  these,  have 
been  so  shy — still  we  may  be  permitted,  without,  we  hope,  incurring 
the  imputation  of  presumption,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks,  which 
ponnect  themselves  with  the  subject. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  are  organized  beings,  possessing  the 
means  of  receiving  and  digesting  their  food.  But  trie  organs  em- 
ployed in  these  processes,  are  subject  to  alteration,  and  frequently, 
as  Physiologists  have  observed,  become  languid  and  unhealthy,— 
requiring  for  their  recovery  and  well  being,  the  application,  not 
merely  of  substances  affording  nutrition,  (properly  so  called)  but 
of  others,  possessing  the  power  of  stimulating  or  exciting  them  into 
new  or  increased  action.  To  this  class  of  manures,  salt  has  hither- 
to been  confined — but  taking  for  granted  the  fact  admitted,  as  well 
by  Mr.  Parke  as  by  Mr.  Silvestre,  that  its  operation  was  most  ac- 
tive and  certain  on  soils  abounding  in  vegetable  food  (as  boggy 
or  marshy  land)  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  stimulant  but  a  dissolvant  also— a  caterer,  for  the  very 
appetite  itself  creates.  But,  on  this  supposition,  in  what  does  it 
diner  from  Lime  ? 
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Art.  III.  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  time*  By 
Thomas  Clark.  2  Vols.  12mo.  pp.  594.    Philadelphia,  1814. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  author  of  this  book,  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  profession,  connected  with  the  events,  which  he  has  attempted  to 
record.  Sea-faring  men  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous ;  and  too  much  of  the  historical  matter  of  the  work,  rests 
on  the  testimony  of  those,  whose  very  pursuits,  we  gready  fear, 
tend  to  lessen  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  in  many  of  whom, 
the  lust  for  gain  has  overcome  the  restraints  of  education.  We 
speak  of  Privateers-men. — In  no  country  of  the  civilized  world, 
excepting  our  own,  are  men  of  this  description  held  in  any  other 
estimation,  than  that  of  a  necessary  evil :  Their  wealth  may  some- 
times obtain  for  them  a  mercenary  consideration ;  but  it  is  reser- 
ved for  Christian  America,  to  distinguish  these  legalized  free- 
booters, by  office  and  commendation.  In  justice,  however,  to 
Mr.  Clark,  and  as  an  avowal,  in  some  measure  due  to  this  portion  of 
the  community,  we  willingly  admit,  that,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  our  regular,  and  perhaps  to  the  superior  attainments  of  those  who 
compose  the  mercantile  marine,  the  privateering  system,  as  prac- 
tised by  our  own  countrymen,  has  been  more  creditable  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  marked  with 
fewer  scenes  of  profligacy,  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Still,  it 
is  idle  to  expect  results,  which  can  only  proceed  from  conduct 
emanating  from  principles  of  honour  and  integrity,  to  be  often  pro- 
duced among  men  whose  daily  business  is  rapine  and  plunder : 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  record  the  desperate  struggles  of  cupidity  in 
retaining  its  ill-gotten  hordes,  as  the  high  and  chivalrous  courage, 
which  prompts  a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  in  maintaining  the  ho- 
nour oi  his  country  .a  The  historical  facts  which  are  only  supported 
by  such  testimony,  must  ever  be  received  with  distrust,  and  the 
bare-faced  boastings  of  this  class  of  men,  during  the  late  war,  are 
too  recent  in  our  memories,  not  to  bring  with  them  the  recollection 
of  similar  vapourings  of  their  achievements,  among  the  private  war- 
riors of  the  enemy — aqd  frequently  applied  to  the  same  com- 
bat. It  happened  more  than  once,  that  an  English  private-armed 
ship  entered  the  ports  of  her  country,  proudly  exhibiting  the  inju- 
ries received  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a  regular  American  crui- 
zer,  which  she  had  beaten  off  with  great  loss,  and  their  admiring 
countrymen  were  yet  in  the  zenith  of  their  applause,  when  a  paper 
appears  from  the  western  continent,  giving  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  tale,  with  this  trifling  difference — that  the  regular  pendant 

a  We  are  happy  to  except  the  conspicuous  and  disinterested  gallantry  dis- 
played by  the  '  ventral  Armstrong?  *  Decatur?  i  Comet?  and  one  or  two  others. 
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was  transferred  from  Jonathan  to  John  Bull.  We  remember  one 
marked  instance  of  this  discrepant  testimony,  where  the  English- 
man— happening  to  go  into  a  distant  port  in  the  East,  and  where 
the  refutation  of  his  statement  has  probably  never  been  seen  to  this 
day — was  honoured  with  municipal  distinctions  for  his  bravery, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  01  an  address  and  a  gold-box  : — 
His  ship  probably  owed  her  escape  from  capture,  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  yankee  who  commanded  the  privateer  opposed  to  him,  and  who 
abandoned  the  combat,  upon  discovering  that  should  he  be  suc- 
cessful, he  was  likely  to  verify  the  boyish  proverb,  of  receiving 
"  more  cuffs  than  coppers  :" — And  yet  the  hero  had  the  modesty 
to  select  for  his  opponent,  in  a  protracted  fight  of  several  hours, 
the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  and  commanded  by  the  regretted  Blakely 
— a  ship  and  commander,  that  twice  settled  the  controversy  with 
enemy's  regular  cruisers  within  the  short  space  of  one  half  hour. 

Too  much  of  the  volume  before  us,  rests  upon  similar  statements; 
and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Clark  had  not  confined  himself  to  the  acts 
of  Congress,  which  now  compose  so  large  a  part  of  his  book,  and 
the  official  documents  of  the  regular  service — it  would  then  have 
formed  a  valuable  work  for  reference,  and  been  untainted  with  a 
profusion  of  matter,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. As  the  author  wrote  his  book  during  the  war,  instead  of 
awaiting  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  it  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete ;  and  we  hope  that,  should  he  determine  to  continue  it  to  the 
close  of  the  contest,  he  will  reject  all  but  such  matter  as  can  be 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  men,  whose  lives  are  not  so  repugnant 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  are  those  of  some  of  the  heroes  whom 
he  has  dignified  with  niches  in  his  temple  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Clark,  appears  also  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
his  countrymen,  that  the  trident  of  Neptune  has  passed  from  the 
grasp  of  Britannia  to  that  of  Columbia ;  and  that  it  is  enough  to  in- 
sure success,  to  have  the  Stars  and  9tripes  flying  over  the  quarter- 
deck, or  the  pendent  of  an  American  Commodore  abroad  from 
the  main-top-gallant-mast  head. — This  desire  to  monopolize  the 
glory  of  marine  warfare  to  our  own  people,  is  however  less  extra- 
vagant in  the  author  than  in  most  of  his  cotemporary  writers  :  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  very  material  assertions,  that  have  met 
our  eyes,  which  are  not  true ;  though  we  think  in  many  instances, 
he  might  have  more  ingenuously  accounted  for  the  result,  by  ex- 
plicitly stating  the  force  of  the  respective  combatants,  than  by  suf- 
fering the  reader  to  infer,  that  our  victories  were  owing  to  causes, 
inherent  either  in  our  physical  or  political  constitutions. — There  is 
much  idle  talking  in  this  country,  of  the  effects  produced  on  our 
seamen,  by  the  freedom  of  our  institutions.  Liberty  and  equality 
may  have  their  merited  estimation  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  on 
shore — but  we  apprehend  that  neither  of  these  popular  deities,  are 
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admitted  to  an  abiding  place  oo  board  a  vessel  of  war.  Oar  sac-r 
cesses  have  been  owing  to  very  different,  if  not  very  opposite 
causes — for  successes  we  have  had,  and  under  circumstances  that 
give  us  a  title  to  an  honest  fame — which  make  the  exaggerated 
boastings  of  many  among  us,  as  unnecessary  to  our  reputation,  as 
they  may  eventually  be  ruinous  to  our  service.  It  was  the  confidence 
generated  by  the  indiscriminating  and  besotted  plaudits  of  the 
British  nation,  that  induced  the  neglect,  which  left  their  ships  un- 
prepared to  cope  with  a  brave,  enterprising  and  acute  enemy  ;  and 
which  destroyed  in  an  hour,  the  charm  of  invincibility,  that  bad 
supported  them  for  a  century. 

Thedecla  ration  of  war  in  1812,  found  the  navy  of  theUnited  States, 
consisting  only  of  seventeen  sea-worthy  vessels,  exclusive  of  one  or 
two  small  Schooners  and  Gun-boats.  Of  this  number,  seven  were 
Frigates,  and  the  remainder  Corvettes  and  Brigs — most  of  the  latter 
very  light.  This  was  a  fearful  odds,  with  which  to  adventure 
against  the  most  formidable  marine  in  the  world ;  and  the  chances 
were,  that  blockade  or  capture  would  soon  drive  the  American  flag 
from  the  ocean.  The  adventure  was  made,  however,  and  we  beg 
the  patience  of  the  reader  for  a  few  minutes,  while  we  endeavour  to 
show  with  strict  impartiality,  with  what  success. 

There  is  something  deceptive  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  rating 
,  vessels,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not 
among  the  smallest  of  our  triumphs,  that  we  have  driven  our  late 
enemy  to  an  alteration  of  a  mode  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
long  usage,  and  to  the  adoption  of  another,  more  wide  of  convey- 
ing a  comparative  idea  of  the  true  force  of  vessels,  and  which  is 
knowingly  and  grossly  perverted  under  the  patronage  of  official 
authority.  There  was  none  of  the  Bulletins  of  Napoleon  more 
framed  for  the  deception  of  the  people,  than  is  the  present  authori- 
zed list  of  the  British  navy. — If  we  go  back  half  a  century,  we  find 
vessels  of  war  carrying  the  actual  number  of  guns  at  which  they 
were  rated :  The  invention  of  carronades  has  since  gradually  intro- 
duced an  alteration  in  the  upper  deck,  which  is  tolerably  uniform, 
and  commonly  gives  to  vessels,  over  the  grade  of  sloops  of  war, 
ten  guns  more  than  the  rate  by  which  they  are  called.  Formerly 
the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  were  much  smaller  than  at  present, 
and  only  connected  by  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
called  gang-ways  : — since  the  introduction  of  short  guns,  and  spar 
decks,  the  number  of  guns  has  been  increased  ;  so  that  a  ship  which 
once  carried  28  long  eighteens  on  her  gun-deck,  and  8  nines,  or 
twelves,  on  her  quarter-deck,  with  two  of  similar  calibre  on  her  fore- 
castle, rated  at  what  she  carried,  38  guns ;  but  now,  a  ship  of 
the  same  rate,  will  carry  28  eighteen  pounders  below — 14  thirty- 
two  pound  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck,  and  8  of  the  lat- 
ter on  her  forcastle,  or  perhaps  in  the  room  of  two  of  them, 
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tang  twelves  i  making  in  die  whole  50  guns.  This  class  of  ships 
the  British  now  rate  at  48, — though  more  of  them  can  carry 
(and  probably  would  in  the  event  of  a  war)  50  or  even  52, 
than  48  guns.  Bat  the  inconsistency  of  the  new  mode  of  rating  is 
more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  two  next  grades  of  frigates.— 
The  only  difference  between  an  English  36  and  32,  is  in  the  size 
and  weight  of  metal.  The  number  of  their  guns  is  generally  the 
same,  at  the  mpst  differing  only  2 ;  viz.  they  mount  on  the  gun- 
deck  of  each,  26  guns — the  former  eighteen  pounders,  the  latter 
twelves — and  they  put  above,  as  many  guns  as  they  think  the  ves- 
sel will  bear— commonly  enough  to  bring  the  whole  number  up  to 
42  or  44.  This  is  a  case,  in  which,  if  they  adhere  strictly  to  the 
number  of  guns,  two  vessels  of  at  least  one  third  difference  in 
actual  force,  will  be  of  the  same  nominal  rate.  It  is  true  the  old 
manner  of  rating  leads  to  some  errors,  and  misconceptions  of  the 
force  of  vessels,  yet  it  preserves  the  comparative  difference  between 
ships,  better  than  any  one  which  has  been  adopted  in  its  room  ;  and 
it  answers  the  material  object  of  the  practice,  that  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  force  of  one  ship  with  another. 

An  opinion  was  industriously  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  that 
the  variation  of  the  number  of  guns  from  the  rate  of  the  ship  was 
confined  to  the  navy  of  this  country ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  in  their 
own  service,  that  a  more  sweeping  kind  of  classification  was  re- 
sorted to,  that  brought  down  the  Guerriere,  VUlc  de  Milan,  &tc 
be  ships  of  nearly  the  dimensions,  and  pierced,  for  54  guns,  (like 
our  44's,)  to  the  level  of  their  own  38's.  The  frigates  of  tl»e 
American  navy  have  been  confined  to  three  rates,  viz.— 44's,  36's 
and  32's.  The  first  are  large  ships,  with  thick  sides^heavy  spars, 
and  great  length  :  tbey  carry  on  their  gun  decks  30  twenty-four 
pounders,  on  their  quarter-decks  16  thirty-two,  or  forty-two  pound 
carronades,  on  their  forecastles  8  more  of  the  latter  description  of 
armament,  making  in  the  whole  54  guns.  One  or  two  ships  of  this 
class,  which  have  been  built  since  the  war,  carry  ten  guns  on  their 
forecastle,  making  a  total  of  56.  But  the  actual  number  of  guns  of 
those  far-famed  ships  the  President,  United  States  and  Constitution, 
was  54,— or  27  in  broadside : — they  sometimes  had  a  superfluous 
chase-gun,  and  sometimes  made  up  their  broadsides  by  shifting 
guns.  Thus  the  President  has  carried  55  and  56 ;  and  again, 
when  captured,  we  believe,  mounted  only  52,  her  fighting  number 
in  broadside  being,  however,  27.  The  36's  were,  the  Constella- 
tion, Congress,  and  Chesapeake  :  these  vessels  corresponded  with 
the  English  38's — and  the  two  former  were  large  ships  of  that 
grade,  die  latter  was  rather  smaller,  and  in  less  favour — they  each 
fought  25  in  broadside.  The  Essex  was  the  32 — and  differed  but 
little  from  English  ships  of  her  class,  except  in  having  thirty-two 
pound  carronades  in  the  place  of  most  of  her  long  twelves. 
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The  carronade  is  a  gun  of  modern  invention,  and  intended  sofo» 
ly  for  close  action.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  it  is  of  bat  little 
use,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  its  aim,  and  at  twice  that  distance  near- 
ly harmless.  The  powder  is  confined  in  a  chamber,  in  order  to 
give  more  force  to  its  explosion,  and  the  quantity  reduced,  in  a 
thirty-two  pounder,  from  1 1  to  less  than  3  lbs.  The  carronade  is 
shorter  by  two  thirds  than  ship  guns,  and  its  weight,  in  the  thirty- 
two  pounder,  reduced  from  near  three  tons  to  less  than  one ; — it 
consequently  follows  that  it  is  sooner  heated,  less  manageable  when 
heated — of  very  uncertain  aim,  but  of  much  more  efficiency  in 
close  fight.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of  this  invention,  that  small  ves- 
sels, which  formerly  carried  sixes,  nines,  and  twelves,  now  carry 
eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty-two  pound  carronades.  The  con- 
sequences are,  that  actions  between  small  vessels  are  much  sooner  ter- 
minated than  formerly,  and  from  the  quantities  of  grape  and  can- 
nister,  thrown  by  guns  of  such  large  calibre,  of  a  more  deadly  cha- 
racter. It  is  however  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  is  the  better  gun 
for  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  sea-service ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Captain  Porter  in  the  Essex,  might  as  well  have  had  nothing  as 
his  carronades,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action  in  which  he 
was  captured.  All  of  the  small  vessels  we  have  alluded  to  in  our 
service,  were,  however,  armed  with  this  kind  of  gun,  which  was  of 
a  calibre  suited  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  from  a  forty-two  to  an  eigh- 
teen pounder. 

We  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  Minerva  did  not 
preside  over  the  councils  which  dictated  our  first  movements  of  a 
belligerent  nature  against  the  late  enemy. — On  the  18th  of  June, 
1812,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  three  frigates  and  two  sloops,  was 
lying  in  the  port  of  New-York  ready  for  sea,  under  the  orders  of 
Commodore  Rogers.  That  officer  immediately  went  out  in  quest 
of  the  enemy ;  and  doubtless  was  of  much  service,  in  compelling 
the  British  to  unite  their  force,  and  in  lessening  the  danger  to  our 
scattered  trade.  But,  a  few  weeks  of  activity  and  previous  care, 
might  have  increased  that  squadron  to  seven  frigates  and  as  many 
sloops  of  war — a  force,  at  that  time,  competent  to  the  blockade  of 
both  Halifax  and  Bermuda.  This,  although  a  miniature  picture, 
would  have  exhibited  some  of  the  usual  aspects  of  war,  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  would  have  preserved  an  immense  amount  of 
property  then  afloat  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  cruisers.  No 
such  foresight,  however,  characterized  the  navy  department,  and 
the  maritime  war  became,  like  the  struggle  on  the  land  at  a  later 
day,  a  series  of  splendid  and  victorious  conflicts,  but  little  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  contest,  and  affording  brilliant  in** 
stances  of  discipline  and  courage  expended  in  separate  and  unavail- 
ing combats,  producing  nothing  but  renown  to  the  actors,  and 
from  them,  a  reflected  lustre  on  their  country. 
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The  first  actioi],  of  any  moment,  which  occurred,  was  between ' 
the  Constitution  and  Guerriere — This  was  a  fight,  extremely  fair  in 
circumstances, — both  ships  being  completely  prepared  for  the  com- 
bat, the  one  seeking,  and  the  other  npt  avoiding  it : — contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  result  was  determined  in  a  much  less  time  than 
was  anticipated  by  the  victors  themselves,  and  with  a  disparity  of 
loss  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  difference  of  force  in  the  two 
vessels.  In  size,  the  ships  were  nearly  equal — in  guns,  the  Consti- 
tution had  the  advantage  of  two  in  her  broadside — and  in  metal, 
on  her  gun  deck,  it  was  nominally11  in  her  favour  as  four  to 
three : — this  was  certainly  a  material  advantage,  and  when  aided  by 
a  difference  of  170  men,  such  an  one,  as  would  have  made  it  dis- 
creditable to  the  American  arms  not  to  have  conquered.  The 
merit  of  Captain  Hull  was,  in  overlooking  the  reputation  and  mo- 
ral superiority  of  his  enemy,  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  victories, 
which  had  made  him  a  stranger  to  defeat,  and  had  nearly  driven 
every  foe,  less  adventurous  than  himself,  from  the  ocean.  Had  the 
case  been  reversed,  the  American  captain  could  not  have  led  down 
upon  his  enemy  with  more  confidence,  or  done  his  work  in  a  more 
masterly  style,  than  did  Captain  Hull,  in  assailing  what  was  the 
crock  ship  of  the  enemy  in  these  seas.  To  all  but  nautical  men, 
conversant  with  causes  and  effects  in  marine  service,  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  engagement  seemed  as  the  concurrence  of  untoward 
circumstances,  which  for  a  novehy  had  united,  to  accomplish  the 
defeat  of  those  whom  fortune  had  hitherto  kept  unacquainted  with 
disaster;  and  it  was  universally  expected  that  another  conflict 
would  speedily  restore  the  laurel  to  the  brows  of  Britannia.  But 
to  the  high  moral  courage  of  American  seamen,  was  added  consum- 
mate discipline:  and  the  size  of  their  navy,  forbiddiug  that 
men  of  insufficient  qualifications,  should  obtain  command  or  con- 
fidence, the  excitement  from  the  glory  of  this  first  combat  gave  a 
stimulus  to  their  character  whH»  wHl  probably  endure  for  ages.— 
To  Captain  Hull  belongs  the  honour  of  having  broken  the  first 
lance  successfully :  and  it  is  not  the  least  thing  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  war,  that  the  first  combat  was  characterized  by  the  same  skill, 
the  same  confidence  in  the  victors,  and  the  same  ardour  to  meet  the 
enemy,  as  distinguished  the  last. 

The  Wasp  of  16  thirty-two  pound  carronades  and  two'  long 
twelves,  with  a  complement  of  about  140  men  including  officers, 
was  the  next  public  vessel  that  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  an 
enemy.  Her  opponent  was  the  Frolic,  a  brig  of  16  thirty- two 
pound  carronades,  4  long  twelves,  and  %  twelve  pound  carro- 
nades on  a  top-gallant  forecastle,  with  a  crew  of  about  120 
men. — Here  then  was  as  near  an  equality  as  can   be  expect- 

( a)  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  American  shot  generally 
All  short  in  weight— the  momentum  consequently  must  be  diminished. 
Von.  1L  4 
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ed  to  occur  in  naval  warfare.  The  action  was  fought  mooing,  be* 
(ore  the  wind ;  and  a  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  Frolic,  of  hav- 
ing her  main-yard  below  to  fish,  may  be  considered  as  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  circumstance  of  the  Wasp  losing  her  main* 
top-mast  by  the  first  broadside  of  her  enemy :  neither  circumstance 
was  however  of  much  moment,  as  it  was  blowing  heavily  at  the 
time,  and  neither  vessel  could  car/y  whole  sail  during  the  fight. 
This  battle  was  marked  by  the  same  deadly  character  as  the  for- 
mer, and  was  perhaps  more  fatal  to  the  captured  than  any  one 
on  record,  for  the  length  of  time  it  lasted.  The  Wasp  lost  in  45 
minutes,  10  killed  and  wounded — The  Frolic  nearly  100,  and 
this  without  any  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  raking  position-* 
one  single  gun  only  being  fired  after  the  Wasp  had  gained  the 
bow  of  her  antagonist. — Much  speculation  was  excited  by  this  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  British  nation  expended  itself  in  ac- 
counting for  successes,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  effects  of  a  strong 
stimulus  to  exertiou;  acting  upon  a  corps  of  select  officers,  and  com* 
municating  itself,  in  the  shape  of  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  to  the 
men  they  commanded. 

•  The  capture  of  another  frigate  speedily  followed  that  of  the 
Frolic  :  and  at  this  time,  with  our  feelings  softened  towards  our 
late  foe  by  the  charities  which  have  grown  out  of  a  peace  of  five 
years,  we  look  back  with  a  smile  at  ihe  theories  of  her  writers  and 
politicians  on  the  causes  of  our  successes  and  their  own  disasters. 
Among  others,  we  find  the  ingenious  expedient  of  placing  Ken- 
tucky riflemen  in  the  tops  of  our  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
off  the  crews  of  die  British  vessels — We  need  not  say,  no  such  plan 
was  adopted,  for  any  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  ships  knows 
the  rifle  to  be  a  much  iuferior  weapon  to  the  musket,  as  it  takes  more 
time  to  load,  does  not  admit  the  use  of  cartridges,  and  its  aim  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel — all  firing  on  board 
ship  being  much  like  shooting  flying,  a  matter  of  calculation  and 
not  of  sight.  But  we  cannot  avoid  the  smile,  when  we  think 
of  a  dozen  Kentnckians  in  the  tops  of  the  little  Wasp,  rolling  off 
before  the  wind,  and  can  easily  fancy  them  more  annoying  (by 
tbe  disturbed  slate  of  their  stomachs,)  to  their  friends  beneath 
them,  than  to  their  enemies  along-side.  The  same  difference  in 
guns  and  metal  existed  between  the  Macedonian  and  United  States, 
which  we  have  mentioned  between  the  Constitution  and  Guerriere— * 
Villi  the  exception  of  the  United  States  having  forty-two  pound 
qarronades  instead  of  thirty-two  pounders.  The  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  ships  was  rather  greater,  and  the  United  States  had 
about  170  more  men — Tuefight  was  of  longerduration, owing  to  the. 
English  ship  keeping  the  wind  and  outsailing  the  American.-— Still 
Captain  Carden  had  no  intention  to  avoid  the  engagement,  but 
bad  merely  a  peculiar  method  of  his  own  in  bringing  it  on.  This 
gentleman  was  well  acquainted  with  the  force  of  the  United  States, 
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sotwittatanding  the  pretty  air  of  surprise  he  assumes,  in  his  letter, 
when  be  is  carried  on  board  his  conqueror :  Commodore  Decatur 
was  personally  known  to  him,  the  two  ships  had  lain  near  each 
•ther  in  Hampton  Roads  for  some  weeks,  not  a  twelvemonth  before, 
and  the  officers  were  in  the  habits  of  daily  intercourse — But  it  was 
not  until  experience  had  proved  their  efficacy,  that  the  English 
officers  would  own  the  superiority  of  twenty-fours  over  eighteens 
in  frigate  actions ;  and  they  were  fond  of  thinking  the  advantages 
of  experience  and  approved  skill  on  their  side,  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  strength  of  a  ship  or  the  weight  of  her  metal. — 
The  difference  in  force  between  these  two  vessels  was,  however,  of 
less  moment  than  would  be  at  first  supposed : — it  has  been  mention- 
ed that  the  Macedonian  kept  close  on  a  wind,  and  it  was  only  by 
picking  her  to  pieces  at  long  shot,  that  the  United  States  was  able  to 
get  her  for  a  short  time  within  the  reach  of  her  grape ; — during  most 
of  the  time  the  battle  was  fought  with  the  long  guns, — and  the 
English  were  able  to,  and  did,  supply  their  loss  at  the  guns  from 
their  marines.  This  engagement  was  certainly  decided  by  gunnery 
— for  had  the  same  difference  in  skill  existed,  and  the  Macedonian 
been  a  74,  she  must  have  struck.  The  United  States  had  five  or 
six  shot  in  her  hull  and  one  or  two  light  spars  carried  away,  and 
12  killed  and  wounded.  The  Macedonian  was  entirely  crippled 
in  her  spars — had  more  than  100  round  shot  in  her  hull,  and  more 
than  100  casualties.  There  is  one  or  two  circumstances,  connect- 
ed with  the  capture  of  this  ship,  which  give  a  different  idea  of  the 
authenticity  oi  British  official  accounts  and  British  tribunals,  from 
that  which  a  very  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  were  fond  of  en- 
tertaining, before  the  late  war  assisted  to  remove  the  veil  from  their 
,  eyes.  Captain  Carden  asserts  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the 
United  States  to  close  action,  (having  the  wind  himself,)  because 
his  enemy  steered  two  points  free : — now  it  is  evident  to  every  nau- 
tical man  that  by  steering  a  few  points  more  free  himself,  as  the 
Macedonian  greatly  outsails  the  United  States,  and  the  distance 
between  them  was  only  a  mile,  he  could  have  chosen  his  own  man- 
ner of  engaging,  or  compelled  Commodore  Decatur  to  a  complete 
run-away.  Of  the  latter  alternative,  there  was  but  little  danger 
with  his  antagonist,  and  of  the  fact  of  superior  sailing,  we  were 
ourselves  eyewitnesses,  although  the  prize  was  under  jury  masts 
at  the  time.  The  United  States  had  an  enormous  head  and  poop, 
both  of  which  hurt  her  sailing  extremely ;  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  contributed  their  share  in  inducing  the  Englishman  to 
pronounce  her  a  74  in  disguise. — The  other  circumstance  to 
which  we  allude,  was  the  judgment  of  the  Court  which  sat,  as 
is  customary,  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  captured  vessel :  In  speaking  of  the  crew,  they  pass  the  highest 
commendations  on  their  conduct,  in  resisting  the  base  artifices  of 
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the  Americans  to  entice  them  from  their  allegiance  to  their  ngttmt 
prince  and  country..  God  forbid  that  we  should,  in  any  mannex, 
assist  to  sully  the  lustre  of  the  boasted  loyalty  of  die  common  Bri- 
tish seaman;  but  (as  we  happened  to  have  our  own  feet  wet  with 
salt  water  on  a  certain  occasion)  we  have  seen  a  little  of  English 
seamen,  and  English  character ;  we  have  been  used  to  think  from 
what,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  we  have  witnessed,  that  if  there 
were  a  purgatory  and  a  paradise  in  the  high  toned  religious  feel- 
ings of  this  virtuous  and  estimable  class  of  men — a  British  man-of- 
war  is  the  former,  and  the  shores  of  America  the  latter. — In  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  it  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  as  we 
were  anxious  to  keep  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  exchange, 
they  Were  landed  at  New-London,  and  the  effervescence  of  their 
loyalty  was  so  great  as  to  burst  down  the  side  of  the  building  they 
were  quartered  in — and,  for  several  days,  those  who  got  free  were 
to  be  ?een  along  the  highways  making  their  best  course  to  New- 
York-— a  port  at  that  time  more  distinguished  for  the  number  of 
its  privateers  against  the  English  trade,  than  for  any  trade  of  its 
own.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  those  who  were  caught, 
and  compelled  to  an  exchange,  gave  the  best  account  of  themselves 
to  the  court ;  and  it  may  be  equally  probable  that  the  high-mind- 
ed and  honourable  gentlemen,  who  composed  the  tribunal,  had  an 
abundance  of  testimony  to  support  the  opinion  expressed  in  their  de- 
cision— inasmuch  as  nothing  less  could  have  overcome  their  known 
patioual  propensity,  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  countrymen,  and 
the  best  of  foreign  nations. 

The  capture  of  the  Java  soon  succeeded  that  of  the  Macedonian ; 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statement  of  force  in  the  action 
between  the  Guerriere  and  Constitution,  as  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  this  engagement,  with  two  exceptions : — Although  the  Ja- 
va had  the  same  number  of  guns,  and  carried  the  same  metal  with 
the  Guerriere,  she  was  not  so  large  a  vessel ;  but  having  a  sloop  of 
war's  crew  on  board,  she  was  much  better  manned,  and  in  this  respect 
her  numbers  rendered  her,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  the  result  goes  fully  to  prove,  that  something  more 
than  English  spirit,  English  loyalty,  or  English  skill,  is  necessary 
to  give  victory  to  their  efforts: — wood  and  iron,  after  all,  assert 
their  value  in  the  contest ;  and  we  should  consider  this  battle  as 
conclusively  refuting  the  favourite  nautical  opinion  of  the  enemy, 
that  their  38's  were  equal  to  any  single  decked  ships  that  floated, 
— had  not  their  own  Admiralty,  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  Java, 
admitted  the  error  of  their  opinion,  by  ordering  the  commanders 
of  their  38's,  when  meeting  our  44's, — in  plain  English,  to  rnn 
away.  We  say  ordering,  out  of  respect  to  the  English  officers ; 
for  unless  we  are  correct,  as  was  stated  openly  at  the  time,  it  is  pret- 
ty certain  they  did  it  without  orders.    The  Constitution  laboured 
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node*  heavy  disadvantages  in  this  action  ;•— s  he  was  to  leeward,  and 
had  her  wheel  shot  away  very  early  in  the  fight.  Commodore 
Baiobridge  was  compelled  to  work  his  ship  up  under  the  guns  of 
his  enemy,  and  to  steer  his  vessel  by  the  wheel-ropes — passing  his 
orders  below  by  a  chain  of  men  placed  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  a  man  who  lost  his  life  in  serving  his  country,  not  to 
mention,  that  the  defence  of  Captain  Lambert  was  a  brave  one,  and 
the  ship  given  up  only  when  it  would  have  been  madness  to  at- 
tempt longer  to  defend  her.  Notwithstanding  this  acknowledg- 
ment, the  impression  is  irresistible  on  our  minds,  that  in  most  of 
the  actions  during  the  war,  the  English  were  much  more  cha- 
racterized by  courage  than  skill :  In  this  engagement,  as  in  all  the 
others  we  have  spoken  of,  the  disparity  of  loss  was  entirely  dispro- 
pordoned  to  the  difference  in  force. 

In  the  action  between  the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, this  disparity  was  yet  more  evident.  The  vessels  were  nearly 
of  a  size :  The  former  was  a  ship  carrying  18  thirty-two  pound 
carronades,  and  2  long  nines ;  the  Peacock  was  a  brig  carrying 
16  twenty-four  pound  carronades,  and  2  long  sixes ;  she  had 
changed  her  metal,  some  time  before,  for  channel  service,  and,  her 
commander,  perhaps  entertaining  the  old  opinion,  of  the  little  mo- 
ment of  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  of  iron  in  small  vessels,  had  ne- 
glected replacing  her  thirty-twos.  Had  her  metal  been  fourfold, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference — for  we  assert,  on  the  best  of  tes- 
timony (that  of  our  own  eyes)  not  a  single  round  shot  of  the  Pea- 
cock touched  the  hull  of  the  Hornet,  excepting  one  that  grazed  her 
larboard  bow.  This  was  a  complete  triumph  of  gunnery  and  ma- 
noeuvring; and  was  perhaps  sooner  decided  than  any  fight  ever  was 
in  naval  warfare,  where  boarding  was  not  resorted  to.  In  qumber 
of  men  the  vessels  were  nearly  equal — perhaps  a  dozen  in  favour  of 
the  Hornet.  We  know  (for  we  heard  them)  that  the  prisoners  af- 
fected to  believe  the  Hornet  was  a  much  larger  vessel,  every  way, 
than  their  own ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  New- York,  they  found  ma* 
ny  proselytes  to  their  opinions,  by  saying,  she  was  so  large  they 
mistook  her  for  the  John  Adams,  a  vessel  they  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  before  the  war,  and  carrying  24  forty-two  pound  car- 
ronades, and  200  men.  This  kind  of  logic  satisfied  many  people, 
— but,  sifter  all,  it  was  not  the  John  Adams,  but  the  Hornet  that 
whipt  them ;  and  the  latter  is  a  vessel  about  one  third  smaller  and 
lighter  every  way,  than  the  former.  Now  we  confess  our  stupidity, 
perhaps,  when  we  say,  that  we  do  not  see  what  the  belief  of  those 
gentlemen  proved,  unless  it  was,  that  (owing  to  circumstances  we 
will  not  presume  to  ultimate)  they  saw  double :— We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  they  were  frightened — but  this  much  we  will  say,  that 
had  they  been  so,  their  ship  could  not  have  been  worse  manoeu- 
vred, nor  worse  fought  than  it  was ;  and  we  humbly  suggest  to 
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them  the  expediency,  under  all  circumstances,  of  omitting,  in  fu- 
ture, that  part  of  their  narrative  which  states  their  mistaking,  with- 
in half  musket  shot,  a  medium  sloop  of  18  guns — for  a  rawed  fri- 
gate. 

So  far  our  success  had  been  uniform ;  and  our  national  vanity 
rose  in  proportion.  We  began  to  exchange  characters  with  our 
enemy— to  believe  in  our  own  invincibility — and  imagine  that  Vic* 
tory  must  ever  be  the  accompaniment  of  Battle : — but  a  reverse  of 
fortune  soon  taught  us  that  we  were  subject  to  its  vicissitudes* 
That  ill-fated  ship,  the  Chesapeake,  has  twice  given  a  lesson 
to  the  navy,  which  renders  her  a  vessel  of  more  importance  to  our 
service,  however  humbling  she  may  have  been  to  our  pride,  than 
the  Constitution  with  all  her  boasted  victories.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  profit  by  them.  She  tarnished  the  reputation,  and  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  gallant  and  injured  Barron — and  it  was  on  her  deck 
the  high-souled  Lawrence  shed  his  blood,  a  victim  to  the  over- 
weening prepossessions  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
say,,  here,  that  in  every  thing  but  circumstance,  the  combat  was  a 
fair  one ; — the  vessels  of  very  equal  force  *— equally  manned,  and  of 
equal  size ; — she  was  desperately  defended,  and  bravely  carried  : — 
but  we  will  leave  to  another  pen  the  incidents  of  this  unlucky 
action — linked  as  we  were  to  the  regretted  Lawrence  by  no  ordi- 
nary feelings.  We  have  witnessed  his  coolness  in  danger — were 
familiar  with  his  lofty  and  generous  spirit — and  have  experienced 
his  kind  and  liberal  friendship,  in  too  many  instances — to  speak  of 
his  services  with  that  impartiality  which  the  subject  requires. 

In  the  engagement  between  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  fortune 
soon  after  smiled  upon  our  arms.  This  was,  also,  as  nearly  an 
equal  /ight,  as  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  sea-serviee : — it  was 
well  contested  for  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
the  one  on  whose  side  there  was  a  small  difference  of  force.  The 
Enterprize  had  two  guns  more  than  the  Boxer — the  same  metal — 
a  few  more  men — and  was  rather  a  heavier  vessel — sufficiently  so, 
we  think,  to  have  made  it  discreditable  not  to  have  conquered. 
But  we  did  conquer,  and  in  the  handsomest  manner  ;— both  com- 
manders lost  their  lives  in  the  contest — and  there  is  no  praise  justly 
paid  to  the  gallant  Burrowes,  which  is  not  also  due  to  his  less  for- 
tunate rival.  We  will  here  allude  to  one  circumstance,  which,  in 
its  termination  had  an  effect,  the  very  reverse  of  brilliant,  and  which, 
we  think,  grew  out  of  mistaken  notions  of  duty  and  honour :  Cap- 
tain Bly the  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast ;  and  when  necessity 
compelled  his  second  in  command  to  ask  for  quarters,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  means  of  doing  so  by  lowering  his  flag — but 
was  subjected  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  hailing,  to  ask  mercy 

a  For  we  consider  the  difference  of  two  or  three  guns  in  favour  of  the  Shan-  M 
ndtt,  as  of  little  consequence  in  vessels  of  their  force. 
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•This  enemy  with  his  voice— and  of  stating  explicitly,  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  his  wary  adversary,  the  reason  of  his  keeping  his  colour* 
aloft.  Now,  in  addition  to  considering  this  as  humiliating  a  situa- 
tion as  a  ship  could  be  placed  in,  we  are  averse  to  any  forced 
exhibition  of  resolution,  which  may,  in  the  end,  reduce  us  to 
conduct  very  far  from  our  duty  as  men  and  as  officers.  Had 
accident  not  killed  Captain  Blythe  early  in  the  engagement, 
the  probability  is,  that  many  more  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed 
to  his  pride  of  feeling,  long  after  resistance  would  have  been  use* 
less.  We  certainly  think  it  always  the  safest  for  an  officer  to  err  on 
the  side  of  resistance,  and  would  advise  our  countrymen  to  adhere  to 
their  guns,  so  long  as  there  is  a  remote  chance  of  using  diem  to  ad- 
vantage 5  but  we  dislike  that  kind  of  forestalling  courage,  which  ties 
one  up  to  do  a  duty,  after  the  manner  of  the  low  Irish  who  for- 
swear getting  drunk,  for  it  may  compel  one  to  acts  his  conscience 
must  disapprove ;  or,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  may  sometimes  make 
one  look— extremely  foolish. 

But  one  other  instauce  occurs  to  our  arms,  of  unsuccessful  com* 
bat  in  this  war,  where  ship  was  opposed  to  ship,  and  this  was  the 
capture  of  the  Argus  by  the  Pelican.  Both  vessels  were  brigs, — 
the  Englishman  an  18  gun  sloop,  carrying  18  thirty-two  pound 
carronades,  and  2  long  twelves,  with  die  usual  complement  or  men : 
— The  Argus  was  a  much  smaller  and  lighter  vessel,  having  been 
built  for,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  war,  carrying,  16 
twenty-four  pound  carronades  and  2  long  nines, — two  more  car- 
ronades had  been  crowded  on  her,  by  using  the  bridle  ports ; — in 
number  of  guns  therefore  the  vessels  were  equal.— But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crew  of  the  Argus  being  weakened  by  the  prizes  she 
had  manned,  it  is  understood  there  was  a  material  difference  in  the 
number  of  their  men.  The  Pelican  was  undeniably  a  much 
heavier  vessel  than  the  Argus — and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  brig  of  the  description  of  the  American  vessel,  could  successfully 
contend  against  a  heavy  sloop  of  18  guns,  manned  and  equipped 
for  the  express  purpose  of  falling  in  with  her  antagonist  At  the 
9ame  date  that  we  assert  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  enemy  to 
have  been  at  least  as  four  to  three,  we  acknowledge  that  the  ene- 
my did  his  duty  manfully,  and  conquered  the  Argus  in  a  very  rea- 
sonable time ;  and  in  so  doing,  overcame  a  man  who  had  no  supe- 
rior of  his  years  in  the  American  navy.  We  regret  to  add,  that 
has  own  life  was  the  forfeit  of  Ins  defeat 

The  action  between  the  Peacock  and  Epervier  was  conspicuous 
Jbr  nothing,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  defence  of  the  latter. — The 
Peacock  was  one  of  our  new  vessels  built  during  the  war :  they 
were  all  corvettes  of  a  larger  size  and  more  guns  than  vessels  of 
their  grade  had  been  before  in  our  service, — most  of  them  carried 
22  guns — thirty-two  pound  carronades— -and  from  150  to  170. 
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men.  The  Epenrier  was  much  smaller,  and  had  but  18  guns  and 
120  men,  or  thereabouts, — the  metal  was  the  same.  On  this  ac- 
tion we  will  only  remark,  that  the  Peacock  could  not  have  done 
much  more — nor  the  Epervier  much  less. 

The  two  actions  of  the  new  Wasp  followed  soon  after  each  other. 
The  defence  of  the  Reindeer,  a  brig  of  18  guns — twenty-four 
pound  carronades — was  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  enemy  during 
the  war, — and  the  conduct  of  Captain  Manners,  her  commander, 
conspicuous  for  judgment  and  personal  intrepidity.  It  reflects  the 
more  credit  on  Captain  Blakely,  who  maintained  his  superiority  of 
force,  by  a  corresponding  superiority  of  effect.  The  batde  lasted 
but  19  minutes,  and  the  English  ship  was  surrendered  by  a  mas- 
ter's mate. 

The  Avon,  though  a  heavier  vessel  and  with  heavier  metal — be- 
ing but  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  her  antagonist — made  a  much  less 
creditable  resistance,  as  the  Wasp  received  but  little  injury  from 
her  fire.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Blakely  was  compel- 
led to  abandon  his  prize,  by  the  coming  up  of  the  Cast  Man  and 
Tartarus;  and  the  English  government  endeavoured  so  to  use  this 
circumstance  as  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  Avon  had  not  yield- 
ed, but  had,  if  any  thing,  forced  the  Wasp  to  retire.  We  should 
have  thought  this  Little-Belt  kind  of  victory  would  not  have  gone 
down  with  the  people,  after  the  number  of  combats  which  had  been 
fought  confessedly  to  their  disadvantage — but  it  seems  that  if  John 
Bull  is  ever  to  be  choked,  it  will  not  be  with  any  thing  he  swallows ; 
— for  a  short  time  there  was  a  faint  murmur  of  rejoicing  through 
the  land,  and  the  story  was  so  much  improved,  that  they  sunk  the 
Wasp  by  a  broadside  from  the  Castiliau,  added  to  the  damages 
she  sustained  from  the  Avon.  A  cartel,  however,  soon  dispelled 
these  high  raised  hopes ;  and  an  English  merchant  Captain,  a  pri- 
soner on  board  the  Wasp  at  the  time,  gave  public  vent  to  his 
spleen  by  certifying,  that  she  received  no  injury  from  either  of  her 
enemies. 

One  more  prize  was  sent  in  by  this  ship,  and  all  afterwards  is 
mystery.  She  was  left  near  the  Western  Islands  in  high  condition, 
and  with  her  crew  in  good  spirits,  anxious  for  another  trial  with 
the  enemy ;  and  from  that  time  we  have  no  account  of  her. — She 
probably  was  lost  in  a  gale,  or  ran  under  in  a  squall. 

The  Constitution  was  destined  to  add  another  laurel,  to  '  the 
wreath,'  in  her  capture  of  the  Cyane  and  Levant  The  former  of 
these  vessels  is  a  small  frigate  carrying  22  thirty-two  pound  car- 
ronades below,  and  12  eigh teens  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore* 
castle.  The  Levant  is  a  corvette  of  22  thirty-two  pound  carronades. 
The  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  every  vessel  armed  with 
carronades,  is  provided  with  two  or  more  long  guns  to  use  as  chase- 
guns  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  which  we  include  in  our  estimate  of 
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force :  these  are  always  of  less  calibre  than  the  short  guns,  to  preserve 
the  proper  weight  of  metal.  Although  theCyaoe  and  Levant,  united, 
had  56  guns, — two  more  than  the  Constitution  could  fight — they  were 
by  no  means  an  equal  match  for  her.  Their  ability  to  annoy  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  Constitution,  but  their  capability  to  endure  fell 
far  short  of  hers.  One  or  two  well  directed  broadsides  from  the 
Constitution  ought  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  vessels  such  as  the 
Cyane  and  Levant :  and  Captain  Stewart  appears  to  have  done 
with  his  ship,  exactly  what  he  ought  to  have  done — He  took  them 
both,  after  a  short  fight,  and  with  little  loss :  and  the  result  has  ex- 
cited no  other  emotion  in  us,  than  curiosity  to  know  what  his  country- 
men think  now  of  the  veracity  of  Captain  Bingham,  who  more 
than  insinuated  that  with  one  vessel  of  the  force  of  the  Levant,  he 
beat  off  the  counterpart  of  the  Constitution !  If  the  war  had  no  other 
effect,  it  has  established  the  certainty  of  Commodore  Rodgers' 
statement  upon  that  occasion,  and  falsified  that  of  his  opponent. — 
We  may  be  excused  here,  a  digression  on  that  obsolete  question,  for 
a  moment,  as  it  marks  the  disposition  of  the  English  people  to  cre- 
dit their  own  statements,  in  opposition  to  all  others,  and  even  to 
probability.  A  man  appeared  before  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  or  Liver- 
pool (we  forget  which)  and  made  oath  that  he  was  on  board  the 
President  in  her  rencontre  with  the  Little  Belt — and  that  the  for- 
mer ship  did  actually  commence  the  action,  by  firing  a  whole 
broadside  irito  the  latter.  The  tale  was  told  with  much  of  circum- 
stance, with  the  names  of  subordinate  officers,  and  particularly  of  one 
of  her  lieutenants.  This  affidavit  was  published  in  all  the  English 
prints  as  corroborative  of  the  statement  of  Captain  Bingham  :  and 
none  of  their  editors  discovered  that  the  oath  as  effectually  gave 
the  lie  to  their  own  officers,  as  did  the  official  account  of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers.  Captain  Bingham,  we  know,  makes  the  President 
the  aggressor,  but  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  from  this  oath- 
taking  seaman : — we  will  only  add  that  no  such  lieutenant,  as 
named  bv  him,  was  ever  in  the  navy,  much  less  the  ship. 

The  closing  action  of  the  war,  was  between  the  Hornet  and  Pen- 
guin.  This  was  9  very  equal  combat,  and  decided  in  our  favour  in 
as  short  a  time  as  could  be  hoped  for. — The  English  commander 
seemed  willing  to  atone  for  his  want  of  discipline,  by  his  personal 
efforts ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  her  first  lieutenant  endeavoured  to 
board  the  Hornet,  his  men  refused  to  follow.  Guns,  men,  and  me- 
tal, were  all  very  nearly  equal. 

We  have  passed  by  the  actions  on  the  lakes,  as  the  official  ac- 
counts of  these  engagements  give  the  most  minute  statements  of  the 
force  on  either  side  ;  and  as  they  were  battles  fought,  as  it  were,  in 
the  heart  of  our  country,  the  community  were  in  some  degree  wit- 
nesses to  the  events,  and  their  attendant  circumstances.  The  result, 
no  one  in  either  country  has  now  to  learn.     But  iu  their  eagerness 
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to  palliate  defeat,  their  writers  seize  upon  every  incident  with  avidi- 
ty, which  can  possibly  admit  of  a  construction  in  their  favour.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Captain  Young,  of  the  army,  was  on  board  the  ves- 
sel of  Captain  M'Donough,  and  made  a  report  of  the  action  to  his 
commanding  officer.  This  has  been  interpreted  into  so  large  a  rein- 
forcement of  soldiers,  as  to  give  to  the  army  a  portion  of  the  credit 
of  the  victory.  That  is  doubtless  as  it  should  be,  but  in  a  way  the 
English  writer  is  not  perhaps  aware  of: — There  were  no  marines 
in  our  squadron, — by  looking  at  the  returns,  he  will  see  no  marines 
hurt — no  officer's  name  mentioned  belonging  to  them  ; — there 
being  none, — to  supply  their  places  a  company  of  soldiers  was 
put  on  board  the  vessels — Its  commander  was  amenable  to  his  own 
officer,  arr*  very  properly  reported  the  battle  and  its  effects  on  his 
command,  to  his  proper  chief. — It  is  excessively  weak,  at  this  time 
of  day,  for  the  British  to  pretend  their  inferiority  to  the  squadron  of 
M'Donough; — they  were  the  assailants — had  thousands  of  men 
within  a  mile  of  their  ships — and  whose  whole  movements  were 
suspended  until  Captain  Dovvnie  declared  himself  ready  for  the 
undertaking.  To  undervalue  an  enemy,  who  had  so  often  over- 
come them,  is  a  greater  folly  than  we  can  believe  them  to  have 
been  guilty  of.  We  believe,  but  without  knowing  it,  that  in  both 
engagements  on  the  Lakes,  the  enemy  was,  to  say  the  least,  our 
equals  in  force;  and  there  are  many  things  to  confirm  this  belief,  be- 
sides the  assertions  of  the  honourable  men  who  led  our  arms  on 
those  memorable  days. 

Neither  have  we  touched  upon  the  loss  of  the  President  and  jfo- 
sex,  both  vessels  having  been  captured  by  more  than  one  ship.  But, 
leaving  the  officers  of  the  Pomone  and  Endymion  to  quarrel  about 
the  honour  of  taking  the  former  vessel,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ma~ 
jestic  and  Tenedos,  while  they  finger  their  prize  money,  to  laugh  at 
both,  we  will  write  a  few  lines  concerning  the  affair  of  the  Essex. 
It  appears  by  (he  official  letter  of  Captain  Porter,  that  both  the  Es- 
sex and  Phoebe  mounted  more  guns,  than  properly  belonged  to 
their  respective  rates.  He  describes  the  Phoebe  to  have  had  46 
guns  in  regular  broadside,  and  30  of  them  to  have  been  long  eigh- 
teens.  To  carry  this  number,  we  presume  she  had  guns  in  her 
bridle-ports  and  gang-ways.  But  the  important  point  to  be  re- 
membered in  this  engagement  is,  that  the  Essex  fought  chiefly  with 
6  twelve  pounders,  opposed,  in  one  ship  alone,  to  30  eighteens, — 
her  carronades  being  useless,  from  the  distance  at  which  the  ene- 
my chose  to  keep  his  ships.  The  Essex,  in  running  off  the  coast, 
had  lost  her  main-top-mast  in  a  squall,  and  consequently  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Captain  Hillyar,  who  was  in  full  chase  at  the  time.  We 
do  not  say,  we  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  English  officer  to  run  his 
vessel  close  along  side  of  the  Essex,  knowing  her  to  be  a  ship  of  in- 
ferior force  and  armed  chiefly  with  carronades ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
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think  he  was  right — his  method  was  the  best  one  to  ensure  success, 
and  that  is  always  the  primary  object  to  be  considered  by  an  offi- 
cer. Bat  we  do  say,  that  wheuever  an  Englishman  boasts,  in  the 
extremely  offensive  manner  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  that 
uncalculating  and  headlong  gallantry  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
nation — and  that  every  British  officer  remembers  the  standing  or- 
der of  Nelson,  that  "  no  captain  can  go  wrong  who  lays  his  ship 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  his  enemy" — he  should  be  reminded, 
that  Captain  Hillyar  is  an  exception.  Captain  Porter  has  not 
gained  great  reputation  as  an  author ;  and,  perhaps,  when  we  take 
into  view  the  lax  morals  deducible  from  his  work,  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen  on  his  merits  with  the  pen,  is  a  just  one ; — but  cer- 
tainly he  is  more  expert  with  the  sword.  No  one  has  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  say,  that  his  defence  was  not  bravely  continued ; 
— but  some  have  called  it  desperate.  *  Nil  Desperandum'  is  a  good 
-motto  for  the  commander  of  a  ship,  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  disadvantage, — and  although  we  view  the  condition  of 
the  Essex  as  peculiarly  unfortunate,  there  does  not  seem  a  period 
at  which  there  was  not  some  hope  of  saving  the  crew,  if  not  the 
vessel,  from  capture.  The  first  object  of  a  commander  is  victory, 
— when  this  is  denied  him,  he  should  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  best 
escape.  The  resistance  of  the  Essex  appears  to  us,  to  have  been 
persevered  in  to  the  last  moment,  we  admit,  but  not  a  moment  too 
long.  The  contents  of  that  officer's  book  have  disposed  one  portion 
of  the  community,  to  quarrel  with  every  thing  he  does ;  and  there 
is  another  portion,  always  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  thing  that  en- 
dangers the  life  or  honour  of  an  Englishman.  Thanks  to  the  Eu- 
ropean critics,  and  our  own  right  arms,  these  sticklers  for  the  fame  of 
Old  Albion  have  become  very  rare.  We  beg  Captain  Porter  to 
be  consoled,  as,  if  the  accusation  be  admitted,  fighting  too  much, 
is  a  more  pardonable  offence  than  fighting  too  little. 

We  will  close  this  glance  at  our  naval  conflicts,  by  turning  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  an  occurrence,  but  little  noticed  at 
the  time,  yet  fraught  with  consequences  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  any  that  resulted  from  the  most  brilliant  of  the  preceding 
actions, — and  conspicuous  for  a  gallantry  and  self-devotion  which 
should  place  the  name  of  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones  on  the  fairest 
scroll*  of  our  naval  records.  This  officer,  then  a  young  lieutenant, 
(now  a  master  commandant,)  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  five 
gunboats  off  New-Orleans,  at  the  time  the  enemy  made  his  descent 
upon  Louisiana.  The  defenceless  situation  and  hair-breadth  es- 
cape of  that  State  are  well  known  at  the  present  hour, — but  it  is 
not  known,'  that  the  manoeuvres  of  this  little  flotilla  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  British,  for  two  days  ;  and  that  when  compelled 
to  fight,  its  defence  was  so  obstinate  and  so  fatal  to  the  assailants 
as  to  make  a  strong  impression  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  foe  they 
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were  to  contend  with.  In  carrying  these  little  gun  boats  by  board-, 
ing,  in  which  they  were  much  aided  by  accident — the  enemy  ac- 
knowledged a  loss  of  about  one  hundred,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
truth  would  have  more  than  doubled  this  number. — We  all  know, 
that  a  day  gained,  at  that  eventful  period,  enabled  the  military 
Commander  to  save  the  city. 

We  think  it  clearly  evident,  from  this  succinct,  though  cursory 
view  of  the  principal  naval  actions,  that,  although  the  physical, 
and  perhaps  moral  superiority,  upon  which  some  among  us  are  so 
fond  of  dwelling — are  not  to  be  found  so  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  results,  as  such  patriotic  faith  would  determine ;  yet  we  met  the 
enemy  fairly — conquered  him  frequently  with  equal  and  inferior 
vessels, — and  where  the  physical  strength  was  in  our  favour,  were 
always  successful — and,  generally  so,  with  an  effect  far  exceeding 
the  difference  which  existed  against  our  opponent  To  what  was 
this  superiority  owing?  we  will  not  enter  upon  any  subtle  deduc- 
tions which  involve  national  character,  or  national  enterprise  and 
aptitude  for  sea-service :  we  leave  such  nice  distinctions  for  greater 
ingenuity  than  we  can  pretend  to  5  but  will,  in  a  very  few  words, 

S've  our  reasons  for  the  superiority  we  did,  most  evidently  evince, 
n  what  then  did  this  difference  depend  ?  and  will  it  continue  ? 
Our  navy  was  small — its  officers  few  and  select — and  our  ships, 
admirably  equipped  and  well  found  : — we  had  been  taunted  and 
sneered  at  by  our  enemy,  as  a  people  deficient  in  every  quality 
necessary  to  form  fighting  men  or  officers. — Contempt  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  to  him  who  uses.it,  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  him 
who  is  hurt  by  it. 

To  whom  should  the  contempt  belong  now  ?  Not  to  us.  Policy 
— self-preservation — and  a  better  courtesy,  forbid  it. — But  the  ex- 
citement should  never  sleep.  We  must  have  a  navy — powerful,  in 
some  measure,  as  our  nation.  Nature— our  interests — our  safety 
seem  to  require  it :  And  whatever  may  be  the  checks  its  advance- 
ment may  receive,  from  the  contracted  policy  of  time-serving 
politicians,— the  navy  of  the  United  States  must  and  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  become  our  chief  defence  against  foreign 
wrongs,  as  it  can  never  become  dangerous  to  our  domestic  rights. 
It  rests  much  with  those,  who  guide  its  destinies  at  the  present  hour, 
to  confirm  its  character,  or  to  let  that  stimulus  sleep,  which  has  gi- 
ven it  its  nobly  accomplished  renown.  For  ourselves,  we  are  warm- 
ly, though  not  blindly  attached  to  its  interests :  and  beg  leave  to 
close  our  remarks  with  saying  to  those  young  men,  who  constitute 
its  present  pride  and  future  hope,  that  the  connexion,  between  pri- 
vate virtue  and  public  benefit,  is  close — That  th£  discipline,  sub- 
ordination, and  confidence  in  each  other,  which  gave  them  die 
laurel,  can  only  preserve  it  to  them ;  and  though  we  are  no  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  high  sounding  mottos  at  the  mast  head,  or 
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pompous  displays  on  the  fore-topsail,  we  would  recommend  to 
them  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  words  of  the  departed  Lawrence, 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship." 


Akt.  IV.  Letters,  to  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  William  King,  late  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.    1820. 

These  letters,  make  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit.    *  Wri- 

*  tirtg/  says  the  author,  c  is  not  my  trade,  and  nothing  but  the 

*  most  dire  necessity,  could  have  induced  me  to  undertake  a  task, 

*  for  which,  neither  education,  habits  nor  pursuits  have  fitted  me.9 
Still,  in  other  and  more  interesting  points  of  view,  their  publica- 
tion is  important:  they  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  existing  state 
of  our  military  discipline ;  they  present  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples, practices  and  character  of  our  military  courts ;  and  lastly, 
they  oner  the  defence  of  a  soldier,  whose  past  services  and  standing, 
entitle  him,  at  least,  to  a  patient  and  impartial  hearing.  With  this 
brief  introduction,  we  hasten  to  the  story. 

Colonel  King  having  funds  in  one  place  and  necessities  for  mo- 
ney in  another,  proposed,  in  January,  1819,  to  sell  to  the  sutlers 
of  his  regiment  (Nelson  and  Randolph)  a  bill  upon  his  agent  in 
Maryland  for  $1000.  Fearing,  however,  that  these  Banquiers 
Ambulans  might  not  be  in  condition  to  furnish  cash  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill,  he  applied  to  one  Hogan,  to  make  good,  what 
they  might  not  be  able  to  raise,  and  in  reply,  received  from  him  a 
promise — that  he  would  let  them  have  "  a  few  hundred  dollars" 

Now  this  money-lender  had,  it  seems,  no  less  than  four  different 
characters— either  of  which  would  warrant  an  application  of  this 
kind  :  1st.  he  was  a  cotton-planter  on  the  Alabama;  2d.  he  was 
head  of  the  principal  commercial-house  at  Mobile ;  3d.  he  was  a 
bolder  of  bank  stock  in  that  city,  to  a  large  amount ;  and  4th.  he 
was  paymaster  of  the  regiment,  and  of  course  the  handler  of  public 
money.  In  which  of  these  characters,  he  was  to  give  the  assist- 
ance, requested  by  Colonel  King,  is  not  stated,  and  need  not  be 
inquired,  as  Nelson's  answer — that  he  could  not  take  the  bill — put  a 
full  stop  to  the  negotiation.  A  few  weeks,  however,  wrought  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  sutlers : — they  now  wanted 
funds  in  Baltimore,  and  King,  having  his  bill  yet  to  sell,  the  bar* 
gain  was  promptly  made  and  satisfactorily  executed. 

That  real  festival,  (the  pay-day  of  the  regiment,)  had  now  ar- 
rived: the  sixpenny  heroes  were  all  on  tip-toe  for  their  wages— 
and  Mr.  Hogan  was  called  upon  to  perform  his  duty — but,  accord* 
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ing  to  the  Colonel's  statement,  could  render  only  "  a  pitiful  ac- 
count of  empty  boxes."  This  state  of  things  could  not  fail  ta 
produce  explanations, — in  the  course  of  which,  the  secret  came 
out,  that  $1,500  of  the  public  money,  had,  by  a  short  cut,  got  into 
the  hands  of  Messieurs  the  sutlers,  without  passing  as  usual,  through 
those  of  the  soldiers;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  that  they  could  not 
now  begot  back  again.  In  this  dilemma  the  paymaster's  ingenu- 
ity did  not  forsake  him ; — he  boldly  presented  himself  to  the  Colo* 
nel,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  of  the  $1,500  that  were  deficient, 
$1 ,000  had  been  loaned  on  the  authority  of  his  (the  Colonel's) 
letter,  of  the  13th  of  January,  1819,  requesting  him,  to  enable 
Nelson  and  Randolph  to  make  good  their  purchase  of  the  bill  as 
already  mentioned.  This  very  unexpected  communication  induced 
the  Colonel  to  pause ;  he  thought  it  very  improbable  that  Mr. 
Hogan,  with  all  his  readiness  to  oblige,  would  have  loaned  money, 
to  any  amount,  on  a  mere  suggestion,  made  so  long  beforehand 
and  without  renewal,  on  the  part  of  the  maker, — he  thought  it  still 
more  improbable,  that  he  would  have  loaned  $1,000,  when  but 
"  a  few  hundreds"  were  solicited  and  promised ;  he  thought  it  quite 
incredible,  that  doing  either,  he  would  have  permitted  a  month  ta 
pass  by,  without  saying  a  syllable  about  it,  or  that  Nelson,  when 
he  paid  the  money,  should  not  have  intimated,  that  Hogan  was  the 
lender.  These  considerations  satisfied  King,  that  the  paymaster's 
story  was  a  falsehood,  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  that  he  might 
leave  no  room  for  any  other  person  to  doubt  on  that  head,  he 
sought  and  found  Nelson,  and  ascertained  from  him,  that — when 
Hogan  gave  him  the  money — he  had  remarked,  "  that  now  he  could 
u  buy  the  ColoneVs  bill,"  to  which  he  (Nelson)  had  replied — "  no, 
"  IwUl  not  buy,  for  1  do  not  want  it."  Thus  fortified,  the  Colonel 
went  on  to  his  object,  and  arrested  Hogan,  on  several  charges  ; 
one  of  which  was,  "  the  lending  $1,500  of  the  public  money  to 
14  Nelson  and  Randolph." 

Of  the  official  issue  of  this  measure,  we  know  nothing  ;  but  of 
its  effects  on  the  temper  of  the  paymaster,  we  have  abundant 
proofs.  Shrewd,  vindictive,  and  persevering,  he  set  himself  seri- 
ously to  work,  to  retaliate  the  annoyance,  the  vexation  and  dis- 
grace inflicted,  or  intended  to  be  inflicted,  upon  him ;  and  as  all 
things,  having  the  colour  of  guilt,  (even  those  in  which  he  had 
himself  an  agency,)  suited  his  purposes  equally  well,  he  was  not  long 
in  mustering  and  marching  to  Washington  a  formidable  column  of 
charges  against  his  Colonel  and  Commander.  Nor  did  his  labours 
or  adroitness  stop  here.  He  well  knew  that  government,  in  the 
abstract,  is  *  a  sly,  slow  thing,  with  circumspective  eyes' — that  its 
decisions  are  those  rather  of  policy  than  of  justice,  and  that  from 
eauses,  both  incidental  and  inherent,  our  own  government  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  this  infirmity.     To  meet,  therefore,  *  these  sigus 
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*  of  the  times,'  the  pay-master  availed  himself  fas  is  said)  first, 
of  a  little  newspaper  pressure  ;  and  again,  of  "  the  threats  of  two 
noisy  members  of  Congress"  whom  he  had  contrived  to  enlist  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  and,  with  these  auxiliaries,  did  actually 
obtain  an  order,  thirteen  months  after  the  alleged  offence,  to  bring 
to  trial  an  officer  virtually  charged  (among  other  peccadilloes) 
with  whipping,  cropping,  drowning  and  shooting  soldiers  of  his 
regiment,  not  only  without  the  colour  of  law,  but  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions  and  injunctions ! 

The  next  step  in  the  business,  was  the  institution  of  the  court— 
and  here  again,  there  is  room  for  wonder.  The  law  expressly 
provides,  that  "  no  general  court  martial  shall  consist  of  less  than 
"  thirteen  members,  where  that  number  can  be  convened,  without 
"  manifest  injury  to  the  service :" — And  again,  that  "  no  officer 
"  shall  be  tried  by  others,  inferior  in  rank  to  himself,  if  it  can  be 
"avoided."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  injunctions,  so  carefully  interposed 
for  the  protection  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
when  every  grog-shop  in  the  country  could  have  furnished  a  mem- 
ber, the  court  was  not  only  constituted  of  a  number,  less  than  thir- 
teen, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,8  altogether  of  offi- 
cers inferior  to  the  prisoner  in  rank !  Nor  was  this  all — for,  when 
the  time  for  convening  the  court  arrived,  neither  the  President  de- 
tailed, nor  the  officer6  authorized  to  supply  his  place,  (should  he 
be  absent,)  attended  the  sitting : — Yet  the  seveu  other  members, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority,  proceeded  to  organize  a  court; — 
to  create  a  president;  to  arraign  the  prisoner;  to  administer  oaths; 
to  receive  testimony,  and,  finally,  to  pass  sentence  on  the  accused ! 
And  (what  can  alone  be  considered  more  incredible)  proceedings, 
thus  illegal  and  irregular,  were  received,  approved  and  enforced 
by  the  government ! 

The  persona]  characters,  of  the  major  part  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  Col.  King's  printed  statement,  were  scarcely  less  extraordi- 
nary, than  the  other  circumstances  we  have  mentioned ;  and 
though  assuredly,  in  the  main,  no  laughing  matter,  can  hardly 
fail  to  excite  a  smile  in  the  gravest  reader.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lindsay *  the  President  de  facto— is  represented,  in  point  of  in- 
tellect, as,  a  shrewd,  sensible  fellow,  who  would  not  walk  into  a 
well  at  noon-day  ;  and  in  point  of  morals,  as  one  of  that  highly  re- 
spectable fraternity  known,  of  old,  under  the  title  of  Laudoceni— 
upon  whose  judgments  and  opinions,  good  viands  and  good  li- 
quors, had  the  most  lively  and  lasting  effect  *  What,'  says  Colo- 
nel King,  *  will  you,  and  every  other  honest  man,  think  of  the 
1  President  of  the  Court,  when  I  tell  you,  that  (forgetful  of  the  re- 
1  spect  due  his  own  character  and  the  justice  he  owed  the  accused, 


(a)  General  Biaael.    (b)  Colonel  M'Rea* 
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4  and  insensible  to  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  regard  for  decorum 
4  which  prescribe,  that  the  members  of  a  court  martial,  while  the 

*  trial  is  in  progress,  shall  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with 

*  the  parties  at  issue)  he  left  the  quarters  of  Major  Denkins,  the 
4  commanding  officer — where  accommodations  had  been  prepared 
4  for  him — and  went  to  room  |or  lodge]  with  my  private  accuser 
4  and  the  public  prosecutor  ;  with  whom  he  continued  to  live,  in 
4  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 

*  trial.' 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Arbuckle,  the  next  in  order,  is  described  by 
the  Colonel  as  a  different  sort  of  animal — not  to  be  caught  by  the 
throat  or  the  teeth  ; — but  "cool  and  calculating,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  stifle  either  resentments  or  conscience,  should  they  be- 
come troublesome  or  inconvenient  On  his  way  from  Fort  Haw- 
kins, he  acknowledged  an  old  grudge  against  the  prisoner,  and  de- 
clared, that  "  so  strong  was  this  prejudice,  that  he  would  object  to 
"  himself  as  a  member  of  the  court."  *  Yet,'  says  Colonel  King, 
4  instead  of  obeying  this  honourable  impulse,  he  immediately  on 
4  his  arrival  at  Montpelier,  although  lame,  nobbled  over  to  my 
4  quarters  to  pay  his  respects  to  me ;  notwithstanding  I  was  then  in 
4  arrest  and  had  no  claim  on  his  attention,  either  from  my  official 
4  situation,  or  our  personal  intimacy.  Had  this  visit  been  one  of 
f  mere  ceremony,  I  should  have  thought  the  less  of  it ;  but  he  re- 
4  mained  with  me,  from  sunset  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
4  and  in  a  frank,  old-soldier  conversation,  studiously  sought  to  do 
4  away  any  suspicions  I  might  have  of  his  hostility. — How  this 
4  gentleman  could  take  his  seat  at  my  trial  after  having  admitted 
4  his  prejudice,  can  only  be  understood  by  viewing  him  as  heir  ap- 
4  parent  to  my  commission,  (which  in  fact  he  was,)  and  that  his  ob- 
4  ject  in  remaining  on  the  court,  was  promotion.9 

Major  Fanning  is  represented  by  the  Colonel  as  a  loquacious 
egotist,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  others,  has  been  permit- 
ted to  see  Europe,  and  who  is  now  only  solicitous  to  discharge  up- 
on every  man  or  woman  he  meets,  that  immense  fund  of  anecdote, 
which  a  ramble  of  six  months  had  enabled  him  to  acquire.  To  win 
him,  it  was,  but  necessary  to  listen  with  patience  and,  if  possible, 
with  approbation.  The  paymaster  could  do  both — the  colonel 
could  do  neither. 

Major  Mcintosh  (the  last,  though  not  the  least  in  this  roll  of 
worthies,  and  whose  vote  actually  decided  the  award  of  the  court) 
was,  according  to  the  Colonel,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  condition  to 
know  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong,  and,  *  on  one  occasion,  was 
4  so  beastly  drunk  and  so  outrageously  ungovernable,  that  they 
4  were  obliged  to  tie  him  hand  to  foot,  and  throw  him  into  a  bunk 
4  to  sober.' 

After  this  brief  and  mortifying  description  of  the  majority  of  the 
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coon,*  we  hasten  to  examine  their  proceedings.  These  divide 
themselves  into  sentences,  or  verdicts,  of  four  different  descriptions  : 
those  connected  with  alleged  abases  in  furloughing  and  discharg- 
ing soldiers ; — those  having  relation  to  abuses  of  public  money  ;— 
those  founded  on  denials  of  public  justice,  and  certain  corporeal 
punishments,  to  which  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment  were  sentenced, 
in  violation  of  law. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  court  convicts  Colonel  King 
of  having  furloughed  Sergeant  Gary,  and  of  having  employed  him, 
daring  the  period  of  his  furlough,  as  the  manager  of  a  plantation  j 
of  having  also  so  furloughed  and  employed  Sergeant  Lotta ;  of 
having  furloughed  and  discharged  Sergeant  Whitten,  three  months 
before  the  regular  expiration  of  his  enlistment ;  and,  lastly,  of  ha- 
ving frequently  given  to  the  men  of  the  4th  regiment,  furloughs  for 
several  months  immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  their  re- 
spective terms  of  service ;  and  of  giving  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
charges so  dated,  as  to  take  effect  when  the  aforesaid  furloughs 
should  expire. 

Under  the  second  head,  (abuses  of  public  money)  the  court  con- 
victs the  prisoner,  of  having  ordered  the  quarter-master  to  pay  to 
Sergeant  Childers,  thirty  dollars,  for  apprehending  Neil  Came- 
ron, a  deserter,  whom  he  did  not  bring  back  to  the  regiment,  but 
fusileed  on  the  spot  where  he  overtook  him ;  of  having  requested  the 
6aid  quarter-master  to  pay  to  Nelson  and  Randolph  at  two  differ- 
ent times  1500  dollars,  on  his  private  account;  of  having  paid 
1157  dollars  extra,  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  General  Hand,  for 
transporting  his  family,  baggage  and  slaves,  from  Baltimore  to 
Mobile;  and,  lastly,  of  having  written,  on  the  14tb  of  January, 
1819,  a  note  to  Paymaster  Hogaa,  inducing  him  to  lend  Nelson 
and  Randolph  1000  dollars  of  the  public  money. 

Under  the  third  head,  (denials  of  public  justice)  the  prisoner  is 
convicted  of '  failing  and  refusing  (although  thereunto  requested)  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Charles  Mason,  a 

frivate  of  the  4th  regiment,  who  was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of 
ensacola,  while  undergoing  a  ducking,  iuflicted  by  order  of 
Lieutenant  Lear,  and  executed  by  Sergeant  Stark — without  the 
form  or  authority  of  a  court  martial ;'  '  of  failing  and  refusing  also 
to  see  justice  done  to  Benjamin  Tack  well ;  a  soldier,  who  had 
honestly  fulfilled  all  his  public  engagements,  (excepting  the  service 
of  a  few  days,)  and  who,  in  consideration  thereof,  had  been  regular- 
ly furloughed  and  discharged  ;  but  having,  in  some  way  unfortu- 
nately offended  his  High  Mightiness,  Lieutenant  Lear,  was  by  his 
order,  pursued,  caught,  brought  back,  stripped,  and  whipped  with 

a  The  other  members  of  the  court— Majors  Many,  Bankhead,  and  Mont- 
gomery—are  known  to  be  highly  reputable  men. 

Vol.  H:  6 
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flAy  lashes,  robbed  of  his  discharge,  and  made  to  serve  oat  the  last 
moment  of  his  enlistment.'  And,  lastly,  *  of  failing,  refusing  and 
neglecting  to  cause  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Neil  Cameron,  a  deserter  from  the  4th  regi- 
ment, who  was,  in  the  most  inhuman  and  cruel  manner,  put  to 
death  by  Sergeant  Childers ;  although  said  Cameron  made  no  re* 
distance,  and  begged  to  be  taken  back  and  tried  for  his  offence,  by 
a  general  court  martial.' 

Under  the  fourth  and  last  head,  (sentencing  to  certain  corporeal 
punishments  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment,  contrary  to  law,)  the  court 
convicts  the  prisouer  '  of  approving  the  sentence  of  a  regimental 
court  martial,  awarding  to  Corporal  Roberts  twenty-five  lashes,  and 
to  Private  Whiteleyybrty^/we  lashes,nnd  ordering  the  same  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  excepting  so  far  as  it  related  to  Corporal  Roberts ; 
of  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court  martial,  in  the 
case  of  Private  Newley,  of  the  4th  regiment,  who  was  found  guilty 
of  desertion,  and  sentenced  to  have  his  head  shaved,  his  left  ear  cut 
from  his  head,  to  receive  fifty  lashes,  and  then  to  be  drummed  out 
of  the  service, — and  of  enforcing  said  sentence,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  fifty  lashes  :  Of  approving  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court 
martial  in  the  case  of  Henry  Benner,  found  guilty  of  desertion,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes,  and  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  of  enforcing  said  sentence,  so  far  as  related  to  the  lashes: 
and,  lastly,  of  issuing,  on  or  about  tbe  1st  of  August,  1818,  a  ver- 
bal order  to  Lieutenant  Sands,  acting  adjutant  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment, then  stationed  at  Pensacola,  to  select  two  confidential  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  a  suitable  command  for  each,  and  to 
send  them  in  pursuit  of  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment,  who  were  re- 
ported as  deserters ;  and,  if  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  West  Florida,  instantly  to  put  them  to  death  ;  and  of  continuing, 
and  causing  to  be  continued  in  force,  the  aforesaid  verbal  order, 
issued  as  aforesaid,  both  at  the  Barancas  and  Pensacola,  during  the 
whole  period  that  those  posts  were  occupied  by  the  Americas 
troops. 

Colonel  King's  defence,  against  these  several  charges  and  find- 
ings of  the  court,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  statement : 

1st  c  Having,  in  March,  1819,  determined  to  establish  myself  in 
'  this  (the  Alabama)  country,  as  a  planter,  I  solicited  General 
'  Gaines,  then  here,  to  discharge  Sergeant  Gary,  for  the  expres* 
**  purpose  of  making  him  my  manager*  The  General  declined 
'  granting  the  discbarge,  but  authorized  me  to  give  him  a  furlough 
'  till  the  6th  of  August  following,  when  his  term  of  service  ex- 
*  pired.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  though  I  immediately 
'  afterwards  left  the  country,  the  sergeant  was  permitted  to  remain 
*on  my  plantation,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Major  Gene- 
'  ral  and  the  Commandant  of  the  regiment,  until  he  was  regularly 
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discharged  by  the  latter ;  and  not  one  word  was  breathed  against 
the  propriety  of  the  measure.  This  part  of  the  charge  being 
barred  by  the  act  of  limitation,  and  deemed  too  ridiculous  to  be 
of  any  moment,  1  took  for  granted,  that  it  would  be  thrown  out 
of  court,  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pat  General 
Gaines  to  the  trouble  of  attending  die  court  as  a  witness :  the 
court,  however,  in  defiance  of  law,  overruled  my  objections,  and 
obliged  me  to  plead  to  it.  As  for  Mr.  Lotta,  he  was  on  furlough 
from  Colonel  Brooke,  and,  being  in  want  of  an  overseer,  I  em- 
ployed him  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  enlistment.  How  the  court  could  find  me  guilty  of  so 
much  of  the  specification  as  relates  to  Mr.  Lotta,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive;  for  there  *was  not  even  an  effort  made  to  support  it, 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  adduced  that  had  the  most  remote 
bearing  upon  the  fact,  and  I  thought  the  prosecution  had  abandoned 
the  charge.  In  both  instances,  those  persons  were  taken  into  my 
employ  more  from  a  disposition  to  assist  faithful  soldiers,  who 
had  for  years  been  my  companions  in  arms,  than  for  any  other 
reason : — to  both  I  gave  wages  at  which  the  best  planters  in  the 
country  could  have  been  obtained.  Id  giving  to  Sergeant  Whit- 
ten  (as  faithful  and  meritorious  a  soldier  as  ever  carried  arms)  & 
furlough  for  three  months,  I  did  only  what  law,  and  every  day'* 
custom  of  the  army,  fully  warranted  me  in  doing,  and  I  owe  no 
accountability  for  the  act.  The  discharge  given  him  was  so  da- 
ted as  to  take  effect  the  day  his  term  of  service  expired,  and  was, 
until  then,  a  dead  letter ; — had  it  been  withheld,  he  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  returning  five  hundred  miles 
to  obtain  it' 

2d.  *  The  next  accusation  is  of  a  similar  character ;  it  ascribes 
to  me  abuses  in  relation  to  public  money,  with  a  view  (excepting 
in  one  case)  to  my  own  pecuniary  benefit.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
exception,  viz.  that  I  ordered  $30  to  be  paid  to  Sergeant  Chit- 
ders,  who  had  apprehended  and  killed  Neil  Cameron.  The  re- 
gulations of  the  War  Department  authorize  the  payment  of  that 
sum,  to  such  person  as  shall  apprehend  and  deliver  up  a  deserter. 
Now,  that  Cameron  was  a  deserter,  and  that  Childers  apprehended 
him,  is  not  denied  by  any  one : — nor  can  it  readily  be  doubted, 
that,  when  in  the  possession  of  a  detachment  of  the  regiment,  he 
must  be  considered  also  as  virtually  delivered.  These  are  the 
two  conditions  that  give  title  to  the  reward,  and  these  were  both 
performed  in  this  case.  The  killing  was  a  subsequent  act,  and 
done  in  obedience  to  orders,  received  from  die  officer  command- 
ing the  regiment.  Whether,  therefore,  the  orders  were  in  them- 
selves right,  or  wrong,  it  was  incontestably  the  duty  of  the  Ser- 
geant to  obey  them ;  and  having  done  so,  would  it  have  been 
justifiable  in  roe  to  have  made  that  very  obedience  a  reason  for 
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'  withholding  the  reward  ?  I  thought  not,  and  therefore  ordered  the 

*  quarter-master  to  pay  it' 

*  Again :  In  requesting  this  officer  to  pay  also  $500  on  one  oc~ 
'  casionr  and  $1000  on  another,  I  did  nothing  contravening  either 

*  law  or  propriety  ;  as,  in  the  first  case,  I  bad  reason  to  believe, 
'  that  the  money  would  have  been  advanced  from  the  quarter-mas- 
'  ter's  private  funds  ;  and  as,  in  the  second,  I  sought  only  the  be- 

*  nefit  of  an  exchange  between  current  paper  bills  and  hard  mo- 

*  ney — the  former  being  as  good  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  as 
'  the  latter.     But,  besides  this  consideration,  the  transaction  was 

*  abortive — the  exchange  did  not  take  place,  and  of  course,  not  a 

*  shilling  of  this  hard  money  was  received  by  me/ 

*  The  court  have  done  me  equal  injustice  in  relation  to  the 

*  $1 157  extra,  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  General  Hand.  This 
'  extra  sura  was  paid  by  the  express  order  of  the  Government,  and 
'  not  in  consideration  of  the  transportation  of  my  family  and 
'  slaves  at  all,  (as  taken  for  granted  by  the  court,)  but  on  account 
'  of  a  change  of  destination  given  to  the  ship ,  for  public  purposes.9 

'  The  last  ground  of  conviction,  under  this  general  head,  is  my 
€  having  written  a  letter  to  John  B.  Hogan,  paymaster  of  the  4th 

*  infantry,  on  or  about  the  13th  of  January,  1819 — thereby  iudu- 
'  cing  the  said  Hogan,  to  accommodate  me  with  $1,000  of  the  jntft- 
i  lie  money.    Yet,  in  this  very  note,  I  do  not  ask  Mr.  Hogan  to 

*  lend  me  $1,000,  but  only  "  such  portion  of  that  sum,  as  Nelson 
'  and  Randolph  may  not  be  able  to  make  up :"  nor  do  I  ask  him 
'  to  lend  a  single  shilling  of  the  public  money.     But  besides  these 

*  facts,  the  very  day  after  my  note  was  written,  the  reason  for  wri- 
'  ting  it  at  all,  ceased  ;  Mr.  Nelson  having  declared,  that  "  he  did 
1  not  wanty  and  therefore  would  not  buy  any  bill  on  Baltimore."  Nor 

*  did  he  buy  mine,  till  the  15th  of  February  following ;  yet,  accord- 

*  ing  to  Mr.  Hogan's  own  showing,  it  was  on  the  15th  of  January, 
'  that  the  loan  of  $1,500  was  made  by  him  to  Mr.  Nelson.  The 
'  testimony  of  this  man,  though  my  inveterate  enemy,  would  have 
'  put  down  this  charge  for  ever ;  but  I  could  not  compel  his  attend- 
'  ance,  and  he  would  not  give  it  voluntarily.' 

'  3d.  Under  this  head  (denials  of  pnblic  justice)  it  is  proper  that 
'  I  should  remark,  that  the  death  of  Mason,  was  the  result  of  acci- 
'  dent,  and  one  of  those  unfortunate  occurrences  that  could  not  be 
1  foreseen,  and  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  This  was  fully 
1  established  by  the  evidence ;  and  being  satisfied,  that  no  critni- 
'nality  attached  to  either  the  lieutenant  or  sergeant,  it  would 
c  have  been  highly  censurable,  to  have  put  the  service  to  the  ex- 
'  pense  and  inconvenience  of  a  general  court-martial  to  investigate 
'  charges,  which  I  knew  I  could  not  support.  Under  this  charge, 
'  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  court  found  me  guilty  of  matters, 

*  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  utterly  destitute  of  all  foun- 
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*  elation  in  truth,  vix.  that  1  did  refuse,  although  thereunto  request- 
'  ed,  to  cause  the  investigation ;  and  again,  that  totally  refusing  to 

*  do  my  duty,  1  had  had  both  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant  released 
'  from  arrest    I  never  did  refuse  to  cause  the  investigation,  be- 

*  cause  it  never  was  requested ;  and,  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of 

*  Major  Denkins  it  will  be  found,  that  I  but  informed  him,  thai  I  had 

*  no  objection  to  their  being  released,  and  that  it  was  he  who  re- 
'  leased  them.  I  mention  these  facts,  to  show  how  over  anxious 
'  the  court  must  have  been  to  convict  me,  and  not  because  my  cou- 

*  duct  would  have  been  criminal,  admitting  die  charge  in  its  fullest 
'  extent.     That  the  superior  is,  in  every  instance,  the  judge  of  the 

*  propriety  of  ordering  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  an  in* 
'  ferior,  you  must  admit ;  else,  on  what  principle  did  the  secretary 

*  of  war,  on  a  recent  occasion,  refuse  to  grant  the  arrest  of  a  gene- 
4  ral  officer,  on  the  specific  charges  of  a  colonel  in  the  aruoy ;  or 

*  how  will  the  President  justify  his  refusal  to  cause  an  investiga- 

*  tion,  into  the  conduct  of  another  general  officer,  on  the  applica- 

*  tion  of  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  ?' 

'  4th.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  head  of  accusation,  and 
'  that  which  has  no  doubt  placed  me  in  the  disagreeable  situation 
'  in  which  I  now  stand,  viz.  Certain  orders,  approving  the  sen- 
'  tences  of  regimental  courts  which  had  decreed,  that  lashes  should 
1  be  inflicted  on  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment ;  and  certain  other  or- 
'  ders,  issued  by  me,  and  directing  that  deserters  should  be  shot, 
c  when  apprehended.     The  findings,  in  both  these  cases,  are  true. 

*  I  did  approve  such  sentences — I  did  issue  such  orders,  and  with 

*  the  same  frankness  that  I  make  the  acknowledgment,  I  now  pro- 
'  ceed  to  offer  the  motives  which  governed  my  conduct' 

'  If,  in  inflicting  corporeal  punishment,  I  violated  any  law,  I  did 
'  it  in  common  with  the  whole  army :  for  there  is  not,  in  service, 

*  an  officer  of  any  rank,  who  has  not  been  necessarily  compelled  to 
1  resort  to  corporeal  punishment,  since  1312 — in  order  to  restrain 

*  licentiousness,  insubordination  and  mutiny ;  and  until  the  Con- 
'  gress  of  the  United  States,  in  their  profound  wisdom,  shall  devise 
'  some  system,  for  improving  the  morals  of  that  class  of  the  com- 

*  munity,  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  filled,  it  is  folly,  in 
1  the  extreme,  to  think  of  enforcing  discipline,  without  the  fear  of 

*  corporeal  punishment.    At  this  moment,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 

*  formed,  the  regiments  are  in  a  state  bordering  on  mutiny  ;  and  un- 
'  less  the  law  which  I  am  found  guilty  of  having  violated,  be  re- 

*  pealed  or  more  liberally  construed,  the  army,  sooner  or  later, 
'  will  become  a  burthen  to  the  government,  and  a  curse  to  every 

*  section  of  the  country,  in  which  it  may  be  quartered.  By  what 
6  rule,  that  description  of  punishment,  which  is  expressly  authorized 
'  in  the  navy  (and  to  which  it  in  a  great  measure  owes  its  discipline 

*  and  success)  should  be  prohibited  to  the  army,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
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• conceive ;  nor  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned,  why  die  inflic- 

*  tion  of  stripes,  or  lashes,  should  be  exploded  from  the  army  or 

*  navy,  whilst  it  continues  to  be  practised,  under  the  authority  of 

*  the  civil  tribunals  in  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  I  am  not, 
4  even  accused  of  having  practised  it  myself,  of  tolerated  in  others,  * 
1  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment,  to  an  extent,  unusual  to 

*  the  service  ;  and  there  was  not,  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradic- 
'  tion,  an  officer  on  my  court,  who  has  not  indulged,  in  the  inflic- 

*  tion  of  corporeal  punishment,  and  to  an  extent,  far  beyond  what 
1  has  been  laid  to  my  charge.     This  fact  is  established,  by  the  refu- 

*  sal  of  the  court  to  permit  me  to  ask  the  President  and  other  mem- 
4  bers,  what  had  been  the  custom  at  the  posts,  at  which  they  had 
4  served,  since  1815,  in  relation  to  the  infliction  of  stripes  and  lashes 
4  — lest  they  should  criminate  themselves.' 

4  Under  the  other,  and  more  important  section  of  the  charge,  I 
4  am  held  accountable  for  the  fate  of  Neil  Cameron ;  although  it 

*  was  fully  established  by  evidence,  that  the  order  to  pursue  and 
4  shoot  him  was  given  by  Major  Denkins,  (when  I  was  at  this  post, 

*  seventy-five  miles  distant) — and  for  which,  the  Major  has  ever 
'  considered  himself,  and  not  me,  responsible.  But  waiving  the 
4  question  for  the  present,  and  fully  admitting,  that  I  did,  in  seve- 

*  rat  instances,  give  orders  to  put  deserters  to  death  on  the  spot,  (if 

*  overtaken  in  the  province  of  West  Florida)  it  is  but  due  to  myself 

*  to  make  known  the  circumstances  under  which  I  acted.' 

•  At  the  close  of  the  Seminole  and  Florida  campaigns,  I  had 
'  been  left,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  defend  a  province  just  wrest- 

*  ed,  by  force  of  arms,  from  a  foreign  power.  I  was  to  all  intents 
c  and  purposes  in  an  enemy's  country,— for  the  territory  of  Spain 
'had  been  violated — her  flag  trampled  upon — her  strong  holds 

*  wrested  from  her  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  their  garrisons 
4  sent  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Havana.  I  was  besides  within 
r  striking  distance  of  a  powerful  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
4  and  bound,  upon  every  military  principle,  to  hold  myself  in  the 

*  same  attitude,  as  if  a  formal  declaration  of  war  had  taken  place. 
4  The  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  (with  ample  means 
4  to  recover  from  the  force  under  my  command,  the  Province  I  was 
4  left  to  defend)  lay  within  three  days'  sail  of  me  ;  and  had  he  been 

*  a  soldier,  he  would  have  washed  out,  in  the  blood  of  my  garrison, 
'  the  reflection  which  his  master  had  cast  upon  his  character  for 

*  the  loss  of  Fernandino.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  when  the 
4  whole  effective  force  within  the  province  of  West  Florida,  fell 

*  short  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  desertion  prevailed  to  an  ex- 

*  tent,  rarely  before  witnessed  in  the  American  army.  Colonel 
4  Brooke,  commanding  at  the  Barrancas,  reported  on  the  22d  Ju- 
1  ly,  that — "  the  desertion  from  Peters'  company  alone,  is  alarm- 

*  ing ;  no  less  than  eight  men  have  gone  off  in  twenty  days,  and 
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«*  we  have  ten  in  confinement,  who  have  been  apprehended,  and 
«  whom  I  wish  courtroartialed,  as  a  severe  example  is  necessary  to 
u  deter  others."    On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  same  officer 

*  reports, — "  I  have  despatched  Lieutenant  M  in  too  on  command, 
u  to  ensure  the  deserters  being  taken ;  because  1  believe  that  to  be 
u  the  best  possible  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it ;  and  when  the 

*  soldiers  become  certaio,  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  over- 
"  take  all  deserters,  the  inducement  to  leave  the  service  will  be  de- 
"  stroyed,  under  the  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  escape.  I  think  it 
"  highly  problematical,  whether  a  command  under  a  non-commis- 
"  sioned  officer  would  return  to  the  post.  I  am  convinced  Peters9 
"  men  will  desert  every  good  opportunity."  Captain  Wilson,  then 
4  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  stated  before  the  court,  that "  the  men 
"  deserted  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and  four,  with  their  arms  in  their 
u  hands ;  and,  that  at  one  period,  eight  desertions  took  place  from 
u  Pensacola  alone,  in  the  space  of  three  day9."    The  number  of 

*  men  necessarily  kept  out  in  pursuit  of  deserters  was  so  great,  as 

*  sensibly  to  impair  our  strength  and  affect  the  ordinary-  duties  of 

*  the  garrison.' 

'  Under  those  circumstances,  and  at  a  moment  when  it  had  been 

*  communicated  to  Colonel  Brooke,  the  officer  next  in  command, 
'  by  several  respectable  inhabitants  of  Florida,  that  a  plot  was  ac- 
1  tually  in  existence,  formed  by  the  Spanish  military  and  others, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  rising  upon  my  garrison,  and  attempting  to 
4  recover  the  town  of  Pensacola  and  the  fort  of  St.  Carlos  De 

*  Barancas  for  Spain,  so  soon  as  the  American  force  should  be 
1  sufficiently  reduced  by  desertion  to  warrant  the  effort ;  and  when 

*  it  was  confidently  believed,  that  certain  persons  were  encouraging 

*  the  men  to  desert,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  it  became,  I 
1  conceived,  my  imperious  duty,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 

*  desertion,  by  the  application  of  such  means  as  were  within  my 

*  reach.    I  therefore  gave  orders,  to  the  parties  sent  in  pursuit,  to 

*  shoot  down  the  deserters  on  the  spot,  if  overtaken  within  the  province 
1  of  West  Florida,  trusting  that  a  few  examples  would  have  the 
I  desired  effect.  This  order  I  considered  justifiable  from  the  neces- 
1  sity  of  the  case,  and  I  went  upon  the  broad  principle,  that  the  sol- 

*  dier  who  deserts  the  standard  of  his  country,  when  on  foreign 
'service,  having  forfeited  bis  life  to  the  law,  it  little  matters  in  the 
4  eyes  of  Justice,  whether  that  life  be  rendered  up  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  gallows,  or  on  the  bayonets  of  his  pursuers.' 

'  The  extraordinary  excitement  that  my  order  to  put  deserters 
i to  death  has  created,  would  almost  lead  to  an  opinion,  that  this 
•-was  the  first  instance,  in  any  age  or  nation,  where  a  military  of- 
'fence  had  been  capitally  punished,  on  the  responsibility  of" the 
4  commanding  officer.    But  without  going  beyond  the  history  of 

*  our  own  country,  to  show  the  stretch  of  power,  to  which  a  milita- 
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'  ry  man  may,  with  propriety  resort,  (when  in  his  opinion  the  in- 
4  terests  committed  to  his  charge  shall  require  it,)  cases  of  the  very 
'  highest  authority  may  be  cited  to  justify  my  order.  In  the  year 
'  1779,  whilst  the  American  army  was  operating  on  the  North 
4  river,  desertion  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  claim  the  at- 
'  tention  of  the  commander  in  chief,  (General  Washington,)  who  ac- 

*  cordingly  gave  orders  precisely  similar  to  those  given  by  me,  at 
4  Pensacola,  viz :  To  put  all  deserters  to  death,  who  should  be  over- 
4  taken  in  the  fact : — and  General  Reed,  a  representative  in  Con- 
'  gress  from  Maryland,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  repre- 
'  sentatives,  in  the  debate  on  the  Seminole  campaign,  that  he  had 

*  himself,  when  a  lieutenant  commanding  an  advanced  post,  caused 

*  a  deserter,  taken  in  the  fact,  to  be  executed  on  the  spot, — whose 
4  head  he  sent  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army,  where  it  was  pub- 
4  licly  exposed  ;  and  thus,  an  effectual  stop  put  to  desertion.  In 
4  1781,  a  mutiny  breaking  out  in  the  New-Jersey  line,  the  com- 
'  mander  in  chief  ordered  General  Howe  to  march  to  suppress  it, 
'  and  to  put  to  death  on  the  spot  all  the  ringleaders.' 

*  I  am  sensible  of  the  vast  and  immeasurable  distance  between 
'  these  cases  and  mine,  and  to  such  as  make  this  difference  a  ground 
'  of  objection,  I  offer  another  precedent,  extracted  from  the  jour- 
4  nal  of  congress  of  the  27th  of  March,  1766,  hy  which  it  appears, 

*  that  in  the  month  of  January,  of  that  year,  Major  John  r.  Wil- 
4  lys,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  commanding  at  Fort  M'ln- 
4  tosh,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequent  desertions  from  his 
4  garrison,  caused  three  deserters  (taken  in  the  fact)  to  be  put  to 
4  death,  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
4  sibility.  The  circumstance  haviug  been  communicated  to  con-* 
4  gress,  that  body,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1786,  ordered  Major 
4  Willys  to  be  arrested,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  to  be  instituted, 

*  with  directions  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  a  statement  of 
4  facts  only — in  order  to  be  presented  to  congress.  On  the  4th  day  of 
1  August  following,  that  body  resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  war 
4  direct  Major  WiUys  to  be  released  from  arrest? 

4  Here  then,  we  see  the  congress  of  the  United  States  sanction- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  major,  who,  in  a  state  of  profound  peace, 
4  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  (lie  union,  caused  three  deserters  to  be 
4  executed,  on  the  parade  of  his  garrison,  without  even  the  form  of  a 
4  trial ;  whilst  I,  one  of  the  senior  colonels  of  the  army,  when  on 

*  foreign  service,  and  charged  with  the  defence  of  a  conquered  coun- 
4  try,  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  enemy  without,  and  threatened 
4  with  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  within — have  been  sus- 
4  pended  from  office,  for  the  period  of  five  years,  for  having  mere- 
4  ly  given  an  order  to  shoot  deserters,  though,  under  this  order,  no 
4  deserter  ever  was  put  to  death.  Not  satisfied  with  even  this,  and, 
4  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  constitution,  a  committee  of  the 
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*  house  of  representatives  take  tip  my  case  anew,  and  as  a  nlppU* 
*matiary  punishment  for  this  very  act,  report  to  the  House  a  refto* 

*  lution,  calling  upon  the  President  to  dismiss  me  from  the  service  qf 
^theUmted  States!!' 

Though  certainly  Dot  very  desirous  of  dwellibg  6fl  this  subject, 
still  there  is  one  branch  of  it — we  ntean  the  penal  part  ototxt  mi- 
litary code — which  may  be  supposed  to  render  necessary  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks.  In  1812,  some  amiable  and  irigenious  men,  un- 
der a  belief,  that  hard  labour,  short  allowance,  black  holes,  solitary 
confinement  and  chains  and  balls— weft?  less  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  soldiers,  add  more  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  free  govern- 
ments, than  cobbing  and  lashe&, — -set  themselves  to  Work,  to  new- 
model  the  existing  fules  and  articles  of  war.  Nor  did  they  labour 
in  vain :-— all  who  believed,  in  the  dignity  and  perfectability  of 
tnan  ;  in  the  steadiness  and  rapidity  of  his  march  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue ;  from  ignorance  to  knowledge ;  from  folly  to  Wisdom  ;  joined 
in  the  new  creed  ;  and  left,  in  die  minority,  only  a  few  practical 
men  who  were  not  deceived  themselves,  and  who  would  not  de- 
ceive others ; — but  who,  after  all,  were  far  from  being  disin- 
clined to  see  the  new  doctrine  subjected  to  the  test  of  new  ex- 
periments. The  consequence  was,  that  the  flogging  system,  de- 
rived to  us  from  our  ancestors  (and  which  had  served  their  pur- 
poses well,  and  had  carried  us  successfully  through  the  war  or  the 
devolution)  was  discarded,  to  make  room  for  an  enfant  trouvi 
which,  by  its  folly  and  feebleness  and  inapplication,  has — as  we 
are  now  told — made  every  officer  in  the  army  a  violator  of  the  law. 
It  is  to  this  degrading  and  dangerous  state  of  things,  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  rulers,  and  solicit  from  them  a  new  and  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject. 

s  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  (with  Solo- 
mon) that  the  rod  has  many  and  great  virtues  }  and  that,  on  chil- 
dren, on  servants,  on  sailors  and  on  soldiers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
spared.  In  all  these  cases  the  reason  is  the  same ;  it  is  applied, 
without  difficulty  or  delay,  and  unless  carried  to  an  excess  (which 
may  be  easily  prevented)  returns  the  culprit  to  his  duty  immediate- 
ly, and  in  a  condition  as  able  to  perform  it,  as  though  no  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted. 

Of  the  many  substituted  which  have  been  imagined,  none  even 
approaches  this  character  of  singleness  and  efficiency ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  all  are  slow  of  execution, — abstract  the  soldier  from 
his  duty,— -lead  to  new  and  adverse  habits,  and  some  of  them  (as 
short  allowance,  hard  labour  and  close  confinement)  tend,  though 
perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  impair  his  physical  powers. 
Such  are  the  objections  which  exist  against  the  present  system. 

Those  made  to  the  old  one,  may  be  brought  under  two  heads— 
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the  moral  degradation,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  lathes ;  and  thfe 
desolating  effect  that  soch  a  mode  of  punishment,  if  extended  to 
the  militia,  would  produce  upon  that  body.  Both  appear  to  ns  to 
be  emanations  from  the  same  cause — a  Utopianismj  unknown,  or 
unacknowledged,  bv  the  men  who  achieved  our  independence,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  ourselves.  We  employ  this  strong  language, 
because  we  do  most  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  doctrines  we 
combat,  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth  or  experience. 
When,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  was  the  discovery  made,  which 
they  proclaim  ?  Has  this  mortal  degradation — this  fatal  poison, 
been  seen  operating  on  our  own  navy,  or  on  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ? — Was  it  felt  in  the  victory  of  Leipsic, — in  the  storm  of  St 
Sebastian,—- or  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Far  from  it — in  these, 
as  in  all  other  combats  of  the  war,  of  which  they  make  a  part, — 
whether  fought  by  Prussian,  Russian,  Austrian,  or  British  armies, 
no  trace  of  this  pretended  degradation  is  to  be  found : — yet  is  the 
cord  or  the  cane,  the  talisman  by  which  all.  these  mighty  machines 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  order,  activity  and  efficiency  ! 

If  to  this  be  objected,  the  example  of  the  French  army — it  will 
avail  nothing,  unless  it  could  also  be  shown,  that  the  materials  of 
that  army  (Uke  our  own)  are  gathered  from  the  brothels  and 
dram  shops  and  jails  of  their  cities  and  villages.  But  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  even  this  argument  is  unnecessary ;  for,  if  any  in- 
quirer will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  Gromoard,  ( on  the  duties 
of  the  Staff,)  he  will  find, — that  although  it  is  not  the  fashion  to 
strip  French. soldiers  and  whip  them  at  the  head  of  their  regiment, 
yet  it  every  day  happens,  that  they  are  sent  to  the  Prevot,  where 
an  officer  of  Pblice — without  other  guide  than  his  own  discretion — 
punishes  a  whole  class  of  offences,  with  the  baton. 

We  do  not  mean,  by  these  last  remarks,  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing— that  there  may  not  be  one  state  of  national  manners,  less  &- 
vourable  to  flogging  as  a  military  punishment,  than  another  ;  or 
that  this  mode,  even  at  present,  agrees  as  well  with  French  consti- 
tutions, as  with  Irish,  English,  and  German ; — but  what  we  do 
mean  most  distinctly  to  assert,  is — that  in  no  country,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  has  this  supposed  sublimated  state  of  society 
been  yet  attained — and  that  until  We  have  attained  it,  true  wis- 
dom bids  us  strictly  to  follow  the  old  and  approved  recipe  for  ma- 
king heroes — "  Clothe  well — feed  well — pay  well  and  flog  well." 
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AftT.  V.— Yamoyden,  a  Tah  of  ike  Wan  of  King  Philip,  in  Six 
Camtos.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Wallis  Eastburn,  A.  M. 
and  his  Friend.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  339.  Published  by  James 
Eastburn.    New-York,  1820. 

It  is  carious  to  observe,  with  what  facility  the  vehicles  of  pubb* 
•pinion,  when  they  find  its  current  too  strongly  set  in  a  p&ticular 
direction  for  them  to  attempt  to  control  it,  can  submissively  con* 
form  to  what  they  would  feign  consider  themselves  entitled  to  direct 
This  would  be  Jess  remarkable,  were  it  not,  that  the  establishment 
of  public  journals,  conducted  in  the  main  for  years  by  the  same 
leaders,  and  supplied  by  the  same  contributors,  seems  to  imply 
consistency  of  sentiment,  at  least,  at  different  periods  of  the  exist* 
•nee  of  an  individual  work.  But  such  permanence-  of  opinion, 
which  would  give  to  works  of  this  description  a  high  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  whose  sentiments  they  attempt  to 
lead,  is  sought  in  vain,  even  in  the  best  of  them.  On  every  im- 
portant question,  whether  of  religion  or  politics,  of  science  or  of 
literature,  they  are  split  into  opposite  parties ;  and  each  defends 
its  own  side,  with  a  teal  that  appears  to  spring  from  a  hearty  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  it  advocates,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  same  journal 
too,  an  invidious  memory  might  adduce  conspicuous  instances  of 
the  oracle  having  been  forced,  in  the  very  temple,  to  declare  those 
4  invincible,'  against  whom  it  had  previously  pronounced  an  evil 
omen ;  or  towards  whom  it  had  resolved  to  preserve  a  damnatory 
silence.  But,  *  life  runs  whirling  like  a  chariot  wheel,'  a  and  opi- 
nions of  men  and  of  things  are  as  mutable  as  events  :  even  in  the 
immaterial  world  of  intellect,  there  is  nothing  stable ;  and  the  in* 
cessant  fluctuations  and  oppositions  of  sentiment,  which  every  day's 
experience  exhibits,  carry  with  them  to  each  individual  the  salutary 
privilege  of  giving  himself  the  casting  vote,  on  any  subject  which 
falls  under  his  particular  examination* 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  sudden,  although  per- 
haps anticipated  change  in  the  disposition  displayed  towards  the 
literature  of  our  country,  by  a  work  exercising,  perhaps,  an  autho- 
rity as  unquestioned,  as  any  that  has  ever  swayed  the  understand- 
ings of  the  reading  world.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  teased 
with  a  set  of  triumphant  interrogations,  which  were  intended  to 
convict  our  countrymen,  not  only  of  incapacity  in  every  walk  of 
genins  and  taste,  but  of  utter  helplessness,  even  in  relation  to  the 
vulgar  arts  of  life.— The  manufacture  of  comfortable  blankets,  as 
well  as  of  sensible  books,  was  tauntingly  declared  to  be  beyond 
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the  stretch  of  American  faculties ;  and  we  were  advised  to  content 
ourselves  with  foreign  warmth  and  imported  wisdom.  It  was  na- 
tural that  we  should  rebel  under  such  idle  tyranny.  It  may  be 
said,  without  unbecoming  exultation,  that  a  battery,  full ,  as  well 
placed,  and  as  well  served,  as  that  which  had  been  so  long  pouring 
its  unresisted  strength  upon  us,  has  at  last  compelled  our  trans-at« 
landc  brethren  to  do  us  hearty,  though  procrastinated  justice.  It 
would  be  sullen  in  us,  now,  not  to  forget  the  past ;  especially; 
since,  in  the  opinions  lately  pronounced  of  American  works,  (we 
allude  particularly  to  the  North- American  Review  and  the  Sketch 
Book,)  they  have  given  us  practical  testimonies  of  their  repentance 
and  reform. 

It  would,  however,  be  well  worth  our  while  to  consider,  whether 
the  barbarous  nakedness  of  literature,  with  which  they  have 
charged  us,  and  which  is  in  some  respects  undeniable,  be  not  owing 
rather  to  fastidiousness  of  taste,  than  to  paucity  of  talent  among 
us ;  whether,  being  without  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  and 
the  associations,  by  which  foreign  talent  has  been  developed,  we 
have  not  affected  the  difficulty  of  being  pleased,  which  belongs  to 
palates  already  satiated  with  literary  luxuries  j  whether  we  have  not 
aped  the  airs  of  the  connoisseur,  rather  than  imitated  the  produc- 
tions of  the  artist : — if  this  be  so,  we  have  the  faults  of  our  own 
style  of  criticism  to  correct,  as  well  as  to  resist  the  prejudice  and  the 
injustice  of  foreign  literary  tribunals. 

It  is  our  business  to  nourish  the  stem,  rather  than  to  prune  the 
tree ;  and  instead  of  taking  for  ourselves  the  severe  and  haughty 
maxim,  that  "  when  the  criminal  is  acquitted  the  judge  is  con- 
demned,'9 we  ought  to  say,  that  numberless  offences  should  escape 
unwfript  from  literary  justice,  rather  than  that  one  instance  of  na- 
tive genius  should  pass  from  before  us,  without  the  praise  for 
which  it  has  toiled.  If  we  could  be  brought  to  put  the  stamp  of 
ouf  own  approbation  upon  our  literary  coin,  without  waiting  for 
the  linage  and  superscription  of  the  foreign  potentates  of  taste, 
there  would  be  more  of  it  in  the  market ;  and  we  should  grow 
richer  by  the  liberality  of  our  policy.  If  the  productions  of  our 
country  were  cherished  by  ourselves,  with  an  interest  more  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  we  may  derive  from  them,  as  well  as 
to  their  deserts,  it  would  oftener  be  in  our  power  to  silence  the 
taunting  question,  *  Who  reads  an  American  poem  ?'  A  question, 
to* which,  it  will  be  oar  own  fault  if  the  work  before  us  does  not 
furnish  many  a  triumphant  answer. % 

^bp  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  the  poem  '  Ya- 
moydep,'  are  of  unusual  interest*  One  of  its  authors  has  gone  to 
an  early  grave.  The  other  has  brought  the  best  of  offerings  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  by  ushering  into  the  world  their  joint 
production,  and  asserting  his  own  and  his  friend's  claim  to  be  re- 
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jnenbered  among  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  The  history  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  this  poem,  is 
succinctly  related  in  the  preface  ;*  and  the  proem  and  conclusion 
are  in  a  style  of  sentiment,  and  expression,  not  unworthy  of  one, 
who  might  have  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit,  of  the  exquisite  tribute 
of  Milton  to  his  *  loved  Lycidas.'  The  incidents  are,  as  they 
should  be,  simple ;  although  history  has  given  '  a  local  habitation' 
to  the  fictitious  hero,  the  fancy  of  the  authors  has  supplied  him  with 
his  '  name.'  The  scene  is  Mount  Haup ;  a  spot  to  which  its  own 
romantic  beauty,  and  the  death  of  the  warrior  king,  have  given 
just  celebrity.  Setting  aside  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery, 
with  which  the  poem  abounds,  and  the  Indian  superstitions  which 
form  its  machinery,  and  are  thoroughly  wrought  into  its  texture, 
the  story  is  briefly  told. — After  the  general  defeat  of  the  Pequots 
with  other  barbarous  tribes,  and  the  destruction  of  Narraganset 
Fort,  Philip,  with  his  followers,  is  lurking  in  the  forests  of  Mount 
Haupy— He  recounts  to  them  their  injuries  in  a  powerful  ha- 
rangue, and  rouses  them  to  a  general  expression  of  revengeful  de- 
termination, by  their  characteristic  war-wboop ;— one  of  them, 
Agamoun,  does  not  join  the  cry ;  and  being  sternly  questioned  by 
Philip,  confesses  that  he  considers  all  further  attempts  to  resist 

a  The  account  prefixed  to  this  poem,  shows  that  it  was  written  in 
separate  portions,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Eastburn  and  his  friend  the 
Editor,  during  the  winter  of  1817 — 18,  and  the  follow iog  spring.  Mr. 
Eastburn  was  pursuing  the  study  of  divinity  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  and  men- 
tioned to  the  Editor  the  project  of  a  poetical  romance,  the  theme  of 
which  should  be  the  adventures  of  King  Philip,  the  Sachem  of  Poka- 
noket :  the  plan  was  drawn  up  in  conjunction.  The  poem  was  writ- 
ten according  to  the  parts  severally  assigned  ;  and  transmitted,  re- 
ciprocally, to  Bristol  and  New- York,  in  the  course  of  correspondence. 
Mr.  Eastburn  was  ordained  in  October,  1818  : — "  Between  that  time 
and  the  period  of  his  going  to  Accomack  county,  in  Virginia,  whence 
he  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation,  he  tran- 
scribed the  two  first  Cantos  of  this  Poem,  with  but  few  material  varia- 
tions, from  the  first  collating  copy.  The  labours  of  his  ministry  left 
him  no  time,  even  for  his  most  delightful  amusement*  He  had  mad* 
no  further  progress  in  the  correction  of  the  work,  when  he  returned  to 
this  city,  in  July,  1819.  His  health  was  then  so  much  impaired,  that 
writing  of  any  kind  was  too  great  a  labour.  He  had  packed  up  the* 
manuscripts,  and  intended  to  finish  his  second  copy  in  Santa  Cruz, 
whither  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  go,  as  the  last  resource,  to  re- 
cruit his  exhausted  constitution.  He  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  pas- 
sage, Dec.  2d,  1819. 

"  He  left  among  his  papers  a  great  quantity  of  poetry,  of  which  his  part 
of*  Yamoyden'  forms  but  a  small  proportion.  His  friends  may  think  pro- 
per, at  some  future  period,  to  make  selections  from  his  miscellaneous 
remains,  and  arrange  them  for  publication.."    p.  vi. 
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their  civilised  invaders,  useless ;  and  advises  that  they  should  pur* 
chase  peace  by  submitting  to  their  power.  Philip  instantly  exe- 
cutes the  summary  justice  of  a  Sachem,  upon  his  traitorous  officer ; 
and  threatens  Ahauton,  a  leader  of  the  same  tribe,  who  interposes 
in  behalf  of  his  friend,  with  similar  punishment;  Ahauton  desists, 
and  since  he  is  unable  to  save,  determines  to  avenge  his  brother 
warrior.  The  dangers,  to  which  Philip  and  his  tribe  are  exposed, 
requiring  exclusive  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  be  orders 
several  of  them,  among  whom  is  Ahauton,  to  remove  secretly  the 
wife  and  child  of  Tamoyden,  a  Nipnet  chief  attached  to  his  cause, 
so  that  being  free  from  the  ties  of  domestic  affection,  he  may  yield 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  hatred  of  their  enemies  and  the  service 
of  his  leader :  this  introduces  two  new  characters  of  considerable  in- 
terest; Fitzgerald,  who,  having  killed  his  own  brother  in  Cromwell's 
wars,  and  having  been  afterwards  bereaved  of  a  beloved  wife,  flies 
in  remorse  and  disgust  of  life  to  the  wilds  of  America  ;  and  Nora, 
his  daughter,  who  adds  another  to  the  list  of  her  father's  woes  by 
deserting  him  and  following  her  lover,  Tamoyden,  to  his  retreat. 
She  and  her  child  are  seized,  daring  Yamoyden's  absence,  by  the 
party  commissioned  by  Philip  ;  but  she  is  afterwards  rescued  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  settlers,  among  whom  is  her  father ;  one  of  the 
Indians  whose  prisoner  she  had  been,  escapes  with  her  child ;  but 
Ahauton  surrenders  himself,  and  offers  to  guide  the  enemies  of 
Philip  to  his  retreat ;  in  order  that  he  may  accomplish  his  purpose, 
of  avenging  his  friend  Agamoun  :  He  does  so ;  the  followers  of 
Philip  are  massacred  ;  and  he  falls  himself  by  the  hand  of  Ahau- 
ton ;  the  child  of  Tamoyden  is  unexpectedly  delivered  by  Fitzge- 
rald from  being  sacrificed  to  Hobamoqui,  the  evil  spirit  of  Indian 
superstition :  Yamoyden  is  killed  by  one  of  the  followers  of  Philip,  in 
attempting  to  avert  a  blow  aimed  at  Fitzgerald  ;  and  Nora,  who 
has  been  an  agitated  spectator  of  the  whole  contest,  expires  on 
the  body  of  Tamoyden. 

We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts,  from  the  body 
of  the  poem ;  enough  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  some  of  its  me- 
rits ;  but,  we  hope,  not  enough  to  prevent  them  from  reading  the 
poem  itself,  and  forming  for  themselves  a  fair  estimate  of  the  claims 
of  its  authors,  to  the  *  ivy  wreath.' 

The  following  passage  affords  a  touching  picture  of  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  barbarous  lords  of  the  soil,  after  the  destruction  of  Nar- 
raganset  Fort    p.  16 — 18. 

'  Stabbed  in  the  heart  of  all  their  power, 

The  voice  of  triumph  from  that  hour 

Rose  faintly,  mid  the  heathen  host, — 

Sunk  was  their  pride,  and  quelled  their  boast 

Broken  and  scattering  wide  and  far, 

Feebly  they  yet  maintained  the  war. 
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Spring  came;  on  blood  alone  intent, 
Men  o'er  her  flowers  regardless  went ; 
Thro'  cedar  grove  and  thicket  green, 
The  serried  steel  was  glistening  sheen; 
Earth  lay  untitled;  the  deadly  chafce 
Ceased  not  of  that  devoted  race, 
Till  of  the  tribes  whose  rage  at  first 
In  one  o'erwbelming  deluge  burst, 
No  trace  the  inquiring  eye  could  find, 
Save  in  the  ruins  left  behind. 
Like  wintry  torrent  they  bad  poured ; 
O'et  mouuds  and  rocks  it  raved  and  roared, 
Dashed  in  blind  fury  where  it  broke 
In  showery  spray  and  wavy  smoke ; 
And  now,  sad  vestige  of  its  wrath, 
Alone  was  left  its  wasted  path. 

Stark  thro9  the  dismal  fens  they  lie, 

Or  on  the  felon  gibbet  high 

Their  mangled  members  hung  proclaim 

Their  constancy — their  conquerors'  shame. 

Ah !  happier  they,  who  in  the  strife 
For  freedom  fell,  than  o'er  the  m&in, 
Those  who  in  slavery's  galling  chain 

Still  bore  the  load  of  hated  life, — 
Bowed  to  base  tasks  their  generous  pride, 
And  scourged  and  broken-hearted  died ! 
The  remnant  of  the  conquered  band, 
Submissive,  at  the  victors'  hand, 

As  for  a  boon  of  mercy,  crave 
A  sbred  of  all  their  Fathers'  land, 

A  transient  shelter  and  a  grave. 
Or  far  where  boundless  lakes  expand, 
With  weary  feet  the  exiles  roam, 

Until  their  tawny  brethren  gave 
The  persecuted  race  a  home.' 
The  description  of  the  spot  in  which  Philip  assembles  his  coun- 
cil, has  much  descriptive  beauty ;  and  h  concludes  with  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  poetical  conception,    pp.  21,  22. 
.    '  Toilworn  and  few  and  doubtful  met 
The  Pawiese  in  their  council  sate. 
High  rose  the  cliffs ;  but  proud  above 

The  regal  oaks  their  branches  fling, 
Arching  aloft  with  verdant  cove, 
Where  thick  their  leaves  they  interwove, 

Fit  canopy  for  woodland  king. 
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Vines,  with  tenacious  fibres,  high 
Clomb  o'er  those  rocks  luxuriantly ; 
Oft  o'er  their  rugged  masses  gray, 
With  rustling  breeze  the  wild  flowers  play  j 
While  at  the  base  their  purple  hues, 
Impearled  with  morning's  glittering  dews, 
Bloomed  round  the  pile  of  rifted  stone, 
Which,  as  in  semblance  of  a  throne, 

The  hand  of  Nature  there  had  placed } 
And  rambling  wild,  where  lower  still 
Bubbled  and  welled  a  sparkling  rill, 

These  simple  flowers  its  margin  graced* 
Clear  as  the  brightest  steel  to  view, 
Thro*  mossy  turf  of  greenest  hue, 
Its  lymph  that  gushing  fountain  spread :— * 
And  still  though  ages  since  have  sped,  *   j 

That  little  spring  is  seen ;  s 

It  bears  his  name  whose  deeds  of  dread 

Disturbed  its  margin  green  ; 
As  pure,  as  full,  its  waters  rise, 

While  those  who  once  its  peace  profaned, 
Have  past,  and  to  the  stranger's  eyes 
Nor  trace  nor  memory  hath  remained.' 
The  three  succeeding  passages  have  a  felicity  of  colouring, 
which  could  be  attained  by  none  who  bad  not  ( looked  round  on 
Nature  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet.' 

The  first  is  a  description  of  a  bright  summer  morning,  witli 
which  the  poem  opens,    pp.  7 — 10. 

'  The  morning  air  was  freshly  breathing, 

The  morning  mists  were  wildly  wreathing ; 

Day's  earliest  beams  were  kindling  o'er 

The  wood-crowned  hills  and  murmuring  shore. 

Twas  summer ;  and  the  forests  threw 

Their  chequered  shapes  of  varying  hue, 

In  mingling,  changeful  shadows  seen, 

O'er  hill  ami  bank,  and  headland  green* 

Blithe  birds  were  carolling  on  high 

Their  matin  music  to  the  sky, 

As  glanced  their  brilliant  hues  along, 

Filling  the  groves  with  life  and  song  > 

All  innocent  and  wild  and  free 

Their  sweet,  ethereal  minstrelsy. 

The  dew  drop  sparkled  on  the  spray, 

Danced  on  the  wave  the  inconstant  ray ; 

And  moody  grief,  with  dark  control, 

There  only  swayed  the  human  soul ! 
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With  equal  swell,  above  the  flood, 
The  forest-cinctured  mountain  stood ; 
Its  eastward  clifls,  a  rampart  wild- 
Rock  above  rock  sublimely  piled. 
What  scenes  of  beauty  met  his  eye,  • 
The  watchful  sentinel  on  high ! 
With  all  its  isles  and  inlets  lay 
Beneath,  the  calm,  majestic  bay ; 
Like  molten  gold,  all  glittering  spread, 
Where  the  clear  sun  his  influence  shed  : 
In  wreathy,  crisped  brilliance  borne, 
While  laughed  the  radiance  of  the  morn* 
Round  rocks,  that  from  the  headlands  far 
Their  barriers  reared,  with  murmuring  war, 
The  chafing  stream,  in  eddying  play. 
Fretted  and  dashed  its  foamy  spray ; 
Along  the  shelving  sands  its  swell 
With  hushed  and  equal  cadence  fell ; 
And  here,  beneath  the  whispering  grove, 
Ran  rippling  in  the  shadowy  cove. 
Thy  thickets  with  their  liveliest  hue, 
Aquetnet  green  !  were  fair  to  view  ; 
Far  curved  the  winding  shore,  where  rose 
Pocasset's  hills  in  calm  repose ; 
Or  where  descending  rivers  gave 
Their  tribute  to  the  ampler  wave. 
Emerging  frequent  from  the  tide, 
Scarce  noticed  mid  its  waters  wide, 
Lay  flushed  with  morning's  roseate  smile, 
The  gay  bank  of  some  litde  isle ; 
Where  the  lone  heron  plumed  his  wing, 
Or  spread  it  as  in  act  to  spring, 
Yet  paused,  as  if  delight  it  gave 
To  bend  above  the  glorious  wave. 

Where  northward  spread  the  unbounded  scene, 
Oft,  in  the  valley's  bosom  green, 
The  hamlets'  mouldering  ruins  showed, 
Where  war  with  daemon  brand  had  strode. 
By  prostrate  hedge  and  fence  o'erthrown, 
And  fields  by  blackening  hillocks  known, 
And  leafless  tree,  and  scattered  stone, 
The  midnight  murderer's  work  was  shown. 
Oft  melting  in  the  distant  view 
The  cot  sent  op  its  incense  blue, 
Vol.  II.  9 
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As  yet  unwrap*  by  hostile  fife; 
And,  mid  its  trees,  some  rustic  spire, 
A  peaceful  signal,  told  that  there 
Was  sought  the  God  of  peace  in  prayer. 
The  Wampanoao  from  the  height 
Of  Haup,  who'  strained  his  anxious  sight, 
To  mark  if  foes  their  covert  trace, 
Beheld,  and  curtt  die  Christian  race !' 
The  next  is  a  morning,  of  different  aspect    p.  236. 
4  Sad  rose  the  morning ;  not  in  bloom 
Awakening  radiant  from  the  gloom ; 
All  nature  gladdening  as  it  spread, 
And  light  and  life,  and  glory  shed ; 
Not  sporting  on  the  gentle  gale, 
That  floats  o'er  stream  and  dewy  vale ; 
Not  bursting  mid  the  kindling  heaven, 
Its  hues  in  gold  and  purple  given ; — 
For  now,  in  dreary  twilight  lay 
The  scene  beneath  its  mantle  gray; 
Mute  was  the  melody  of  morn, 
And  hushed  was  nature's  harp  forlorn. 
Alone,  above  the  vaporous  clouds, 
That  hung,  with  mournful  hue,  like  shrouds, 

O'er  every  distant  peak, 
Rose  a  faint  line,  as  morning  here 
Thro'  the  dark  hosts  her  flag  would  rear, 

The  coming  day  to  speak. 
Purple  it  seemed,  yet  lost  and  blending, 
With  the  dull  hues  around  ascending; 
And  a  soft  roseate  tint  was  seen, 
At  intervals,  the  shades  between ; 
As  changeful,  as  unfixed  it  spread, 
As  the  last  bloom,  ere  life  has  fled. 
But  as  the  light  of  day  uprose, 
Those  transient  tints  of  beauty  close; 
In  volumes  dense,  o'er  earth  and  main, 
Descend  the  wreathing  mists  again ; 
Pocasset's  long  and  verdant  coast 
In  that  unwelcome  veil  was  lost, 
With  sweep  of  hills  and  forests  wide. 
And  sparkling  waves  between  that  glide ; 
Where,  glancing  o'er  the  sunny  isles, 
That  stud  the  water's  dimpling  smiles, 
The  eye  might  ocean's  breast  explore, 
Or  scan  the  western  streams  that  pour 
Their  tides  on  Narraganset's  shore ; 
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Or  upward,  toPatoxet's  sfte, 
Extend  jthe  tribute  of  their  pride. 
But  now  the  seme  bacl  narrow  bound, 
And  scarce  the  moantain's  base  beyond, 

Was  aught  distinctly  seen ; 
Strange  were  the  shapes  that  seemed  to  rit^ 
Imperfectly  upon  the  eyes ; 
And  wildered  fancy  here  might  form 
The  awful  spirit  of  the  storm, 

In  all  his  terrors  drest ; 
Stretching  his  giant  arms  abroad, 
And  throned  where  footsteps  never  trod ; 
Or  high  in  gloomy  car  upborne, 
Rushing  to  combat  with  the  morn, 

Upon  the  tempest's  breast' 

The  third  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  an  evening  scene,    p.  £6 
—60. 

'  The  f  on  is  sinking  from  the  sky 
In  calm  and  cloudless  majesty ; 
And  cooler  hours  with  gende  sway, 
Succeed  the  fiery  heat  of  day. 
Forest  and  shore  and  rippling  tide 
Confess  the  evening's  influence  wide, 
Seen  lovelier  in  that  fading  light, 
That  heralds  the  approaching  night ; 
That  magic  colouring  nature  throws, 
To  deck  her  beantkhl  repose  $— ■ 
When  floating  on  the  breeze  of  even, 
Long  clouds  of  purple  streak  the  heaven, 
With  brigber  tints  of  glory  blending, 
And  darker  hues  of  night  descending. 
While  hastening  to  its  shady  rest 
Each  weary  songster  seeks  its  nest, 
Chanting  a  last,  a  farewell  lay, 
As  gloomier  falls  the  parting  day. 

Broad  Narraganset's  bosom  blue 
Has  shone  with  every  varying  hue  j 
The  mystic  alchemy  of  even 
Its  rich  delusions  all  has  given. 
The  silvery  sheet  unbounded  spread, 
First  melting  from  the  waters  fled ; 
,  Next  the  wide  path  of  beaten  gold 

Flashing  with  fiery  sparkles  rolled  ;— 

As  all  its  gorgeous  glories  died, 

An  amber  tinge  blushed  o'er  the  tide; 
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Faint  and  more  faint,  as  mow  remote. 
The  lessening  ripples  peaceful  float ; 
And  now,  one  ruby  line  atom 
Trembles,  is  paler,  and  is  gone,— 
And  from  the  blue  wave  fades  away 
The  last  life-tint  of  dying  day  ? 
In  darkness  veiled,  was  seen  no  more 
Connanicut's  extended  shore ; 
Each  little  isle  with  bosom  green, 
Descending  mists  impervious  screen ; 
One  gloomy  shade  o'er  all  the  woods 
Of  forest-fringed  Aquetnet  broods  j 
Where  solemn  oak  was  seen  before 
Beside  the  rival  sycatoore, 
Or  pine  and  cedar  lined  the  height, 
All  in  one  livery  brown  were  digbt 

But  lo  *  with  orb  serene  on  high, 

The  round  moon  climbs  the  eastern  sky ; 

The  stars  all  quench  their  feebler  rays 

Before  her  universal  blaze. 

Round  moon  !  how  sweetly  dost  thou  smile, 

Above  that  green  reposing  isle,— 

— Soft  cradled  in  the  illumined  bay, 

Where  from  its  bank  the  shadows  seem 
Melting  in  filmy  light  away. 

Far  does  thy  tempered  lustre  stream, 
Chequering  the  tufted  groves  on  high. 
While  glens  in  gloom  beneath  them  lie. 

Oft  sheeted  with  the  ghostly  beam, 
Mid  the  thick  forest's  mass  of  shade. 

The  shingled  roof  is  gleaming  white, 
Where  labour,  in  the  cultured  glade, 
Has  all  the  wild  a  garden  made. 

And  there  with  silvery  tassels  bright 
The  serried  maize  is  waving  slow, 
While  fitful  shadows  come  and  go, 
Swift  o'er  its  undulating  seas, 
As  gently  breathes  the  evening  breeze. 

Solemn  it  is,  in  greenwoods  deep, 
That  magic  light  o'er  nature's  sleep ; 

Where  in  long  ranks  the  pillars  gray 
Aloft  their  mingling  structures  bear, — 
Mingling,  in  gloom  or  tracery  fair, 

Where  find  the  unbroken  beams  their  way,- 
Or  through  close  trellis  flickering  stray, 
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tVWle  sheevjr  leaflets  here  and  there 
Flutter,  with  momentary  glow. 
Tig  wayward  life  revealed  below, 
With  chequered  gleams  of  joy  and  wo  i 
And  those,  pore  realms  above  that  shine, 
So  chaste,  so  vivid,  so  divine, 
Are  the  sole  type  that  heaven  has  shown . 
Of  those  more  lovely  realms,  its  own !' 

Yamoyden's  enumeration  to  Nora  of  the  wrongs  of  Philip  fc 
forcible,    p.  72. 

"  Fear  not ;  his  wasted  power  forbids 
The  secret  hope  of  hostile  deeds. 
Yet  if  Revenge  the  spirit  be 
That  holds  the  Sachem  company, 
How  shall  his  foes  the  outlaw  blame, 
Or  marvel  whence  the  daemon  came  ? 
Can  he  forget,  while  heaves  his  breath, 
An  outraged  brother's  captive  death  ? 
Can  he  forget  the  lurid  light 
Of  Narraganset's  bloody  night? 
The  forests  broad  his  fathers  swayed, 
O'errun  beneath  the  oppressors'  tread  ;— 
The  bones  that  bleach  in  every  fen, 
The  perished  race  of  warrior  men ; — 
The  limbs  once  cast  in  freedom's  mould; 
Fettered  in  slavery's  iron  hold ; — 
The  wanderer  of  the  lonely  place 
Waylaid,  and  tortured  to  confess  ;— 
His  kindred  slain,  or  captive  led  ;— 
A  price  upon  his  homeless  head ; — 
O !  his  are  wrongs  that  but  with  death 

From  burning  memory  can  depart; 
All  the  pure  waters  of  thy  faith 

Could  wash  them  ne'er  from  human  heart !' 

These  lines  may  be  added,  from  a  preceding  part  of  the  same 
dialogue : — 

"  And  I  must  go,"  the  chieftain  cried, 

"  To  join  the  children  of  despair;— 
The  eagle  may  fly  to  his  mountain  side, 
And  the  panther  from  toils  and  death  may  hide, 

In  his  wood-circled  lair; 
But  they,  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 
May  to  no  home  of  refuge  flee !" 

The  song  of  Nora  conveys  a  fanciful  tradition,  in  as  vivid  co- 
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louring,  and  as  melodious  vertificatton,  ft  belong  to  the  best  of 
Moore's  there  is  nothing  in  the  three  first  stanzas,  which  we 
quote,  to  impede  the  delightful  flow  of  sentiment  or  expression. 

1 "  They  say  that  a&r  in  the  land  of  the  west, 
Where  the  bright  golden  son  sinks  in  glory  to  rest, 
Mid  fens  where  the  hunter  ne'er  ventured  to  tread, 
A  fair  lake  unruffled  and  sparkling  is  spread  ; 
Where,  lost  in  his  course,  the  rapt  Iudian  discovers, 
In  distance  seen  dimly,  the  green  isle  of  lovers. 

2. 
"  There  verdure  fades  never ;  immortal  in  bloom, 
Soft  waves  the  magnolia  its  groves  of  perfume; 
And  low  bends  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  deprest, 
All  glowing  like  gems  in  the  crowns  of  the  east ; 
There  the  bright  eye  of  Nature,  in  mild  glory  hovers: 
Tis  the  laud  of  the  sunbeam,— the  greeu  isle  of  lovers! 

3. 
"  Sweet  strains  wildly  float  on  the  breezes  that  kiss 
The  calm-flowing  lake  round  that  region  of  bliss; 
Where,  wreathing  their  garlands  of  amaranth,  fair  choirs 
Glad  measures  still  weave  to  the  sound  that  inspires 
The  dance  and  the  revel,  mid  forests  that  cover 
On  high  with  their  shade  the  green  isle  of  the  lover.9 

The  following  spirited  sketch  of  the  motives  that  drove  our  fore- 
fathers from  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  into  the  privations  and 
dangers  of  a  desert,  is  ingeniously  wrought  into  the  narration,  pp. 
99—101. 

1  Amid  the  Christian  corps  there  stood 

A  gray  old  man ;  the  book  of  God 

Was  in  his  hand,  with  holy  verse 

That  spoke  the  ancient  heathen's  curse, 

He  blest  the  murders  they  bad  done, 

And  called  on  heaven  the  work  to  crown. 

As  o'er  the  past  their  converse  turned, 

His  eye  with  inspiration  burned, 

While  thus  his  speech  began  to  flow 

O'er  earlier  scenes  of  toils  and  wo. 

"  Nor  lure  of  conquest's  meteor  beam, 
Nor  dazzling  mines  of  fancy's  dream, 
Nor  wild  adventure's  love  to  roam, 
Brought  from  their  father's  ancient  home, 
Mid  labours,  deaths,  and  dangers  tost, 
O'er  the  wide  sea,  the  pilgrim  host 
They  braved  the  battle  and  the  flood, 
To  worship  here  their  fathers'  God. 
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With  sktedtrf  p^pal  vettafe  tied 
To  flaunting  robes  of  princely  pride, 
In  formal  slate,  on  sumptuous  throne* 
Daughter  of  her  of  Baby  loo, 
Sat  bigotry.    Her  chilling  breath 
To  fires  of  heavenly  warasth  was  deaui ; 
Her  iron  sceptre  England  swayed, 
Religion  withering  in  its  shade. 
The  shepherd  might  not  kneel  to  caU 
On  Him,  the  common  sire  of  all, 
Unless  his  lips,  with  harsh  constraint, 
Were  tuned  to  accents  cold  and  faint : 
For  man's  devices  had  o'erwrought 
The  volume  by  a  Saviour  bought ; 
And  clogged  devotion's  soaring  wing 
That  up  to  heaven  should  instant  spring, 
With  phrases  set,  that  bore  no  part 
In  the  warm  service  of  the  heart. 
But  why  recount  their  sorrows  past, 
From  the  first  martyr  to  the  last  ? 
Or  pope's  or  bishop's  bigot  zeal, 
Alike  their  hate  of  Christian  weal ; 
Or  torture's  pangs  and  faggot's  flame, 
Or  fines  and  exile,  'twas  the  same, 
Same  Antichrist,  whom  prophets  old 
With  sad  announcing  voice  foretold ! 

"  Such  were  the  wrongs  that  cried  to  heaven — 

What  time  shall  see  those  wrongs  forgiven ! 

O  England  !  from  thine  earliest  age, 

Land  of  the  warrior  and  the  sage ! 
*        *        « 

Parent  of  bards  whose  harps  rehearse 
Immortal  deeds  in  deathless  verse ! 
O  England  !  can  thy  pride  forget 
Thy  soil  with  martyr's  blood  is  wet  ? 
Bethink  thee, — like  the  plagues  which  sleep 
In  earth's  dark  bosom  buried  deep, 
As  the  poor  savage  deems, — that  o'er 
Thine  bead,  the  vials  yet  in  store, 
Vials  of  righteous  wrath  must  pour  ! 

"  Strong  was  the  love  to  heaven  which  bare* 
From  their  dear  homes  and  altars  far, 
The  old,  the  young,  the  wise,  the  brave, 

The  rich,  the  noble  and  the  fair, 
And  led  them,  o'er  the  mighty  wave, 

Uncertain  peril's  front  to  dare. 
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Strong  was  their  love  ;  and  strong  die  Power 

Whose  red  right  arm,  in*  danger's  hour, 

Was  bared  on  high  their  path  to  show, 

Through  changeful  scenes  of  weal  and  wo ; 

By  siggs  and  wonders,  as  of  old, 

When  Israel  journeyed  through  the  waste, 

Was  its  mysterious  guidance  told  ; 

Though  lightnings  flashed,  and  thunders  rolled. 
The  sunbeam  glorious  smiled  at  last.9 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  us  to  venture  upon  extracting  the 
whole  of  it;  but  the  succeeding  part  of  it  is  scarcely  inferior  is 
force  to  the  part  selected. 

The  intenseness  of  interest,  with  which  Ahauton  watches  the 
countenance  of  Nora,  as  she  is  recovering  her  lost  senses,  after  bar 
child  had  been  torn  from  her  by  a  party  of  Philip's,  is  finely  illus- 
trated,   p.  82. 

*  He  bore  the  waking  lady  up 
And  lingered  last  of  all  the  group ; 
Nor  e'er  at  superstition's  shrine, 
Did  votary  mark  the  fire  divine, 
When  wavering  in  its  golden  vase, 

With  feeling  more  intense, 
Than  o'er  her  wan  and  death-like  face,— 
Like  morning  blushing  o'er  the  snow, — 
The  warrior  watched  the  beaming  glow 

Of  lost  intelligence.' 

The  Fourth  Canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  vivid  picture  of  In- 
dian superstition.  We  believe  it  to  be  substantially  faithful ;  and 
the  management  of  this  part  of  the  poem  furnishes  one  of  its 
strongest  claims  to  general  admiration.  Although  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  invocation  is  extended  to  a  length  rather  incompa- 
tible with  the  continuance  of  interest,  which  it  is  generally  possible 
to  sustain  in  passages  of  the  same  sublimity  of  character,  yet  the 
variations  of  measure,  in  which  great  skill  is  displayed,  tend  con- 
siderably to  relieve  it.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  more  than  a 
very  short  extract  from  this  part ;  quite  insufficient  to  display  the 
general  strength  of  the  passage,     pp.  143 — 147. 

1. 

*  "  Spirit  !  thou  Spirit  of  subtlest  air, 

Whose  power  is  upon  the  brain, 
When  wonderous  shapes,  and  dread  and  fair, 
As  the  film  from  the  eyes  at  thy  bidding  flies, 

To  sight  and  sense  are  plain  ! 
2. 
"  Thy  whisper  creeps  where  leaves  are  stirred ; 

Thou  sighest  in  woodland  gale ; 
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Where  waters  are  gushing  thy  voice  is  heard  j. 
And  when  stars  are  bright,  at  still  midnight, 

Thy  symphonies  prevail ! 
3. 
"  Where  the  forest  ocean,  in  quick  commotion, 

Is  waving  to  and  fro, 
Thy  form  is  seen,  in  the  masses  green, 

Dimly  to  come  and  go. 
From  thy  covert  peeping,  where  thou  layest  sleeping, 

Beside  the  brawling  brook, 
Thou  art  seen  to  wake,  and  thy  flight  to  take 

Fleet  from  thy  lonely  nook. 
4. 
Where  the  moonbeam  has  kist  the  sparkling  tide, 
In  thy  mantle  of  mist  thou  art  seen  to  glide. 
Far  o'er  the  blue  waters  melting  away, 
On  the  distant  billow,  as  on  a  pillow, 

Thy  form  to  lay. 

5- 

"Where  the  small  clouds  of  even  are  wreathing  in  heaven 

Their  garland  of  roses 
O'er  the  purple  and  gold,  whose  hangings  enfold 

The  hall  that  encloses  ^ 

The  couch  of  the  sun,  whose  empire  is  done, — 

There  thou  art  smiling, 
For  thy  sway  is  begun, — thy  shadowy  sway, 

The  senses  beguiling, 

When  tHe  light  fades  away; 
And  thy  vapour  of  mystery  o'er  nature  ascending, 

The  heaven  and  the  earth, 

The  things  that  have  birth, 
And  the  embryos  that  float  in  the  future,  is  blepding% 

IL—  1. 
"  From  the  land  on  whose  shores  the  billows  break, 
The  sounding  waves  of  the  mighty  lake ; 
From  the  land  where  boundless  meadows  be, 
Where  the  buffalo  ranges  wild  and  free ; 
With  silvery  coat  in  his  little  isle, 
Where  the  beaver  plies  his  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  land  where  pigmy  forms  abide, 
Thou  leadest  thy  train  at  the  even  tide ; 
And  the  wings  of  the  wind  are  left  behind, 
So  swift  through  the  pathless  air  they  glide. 

2. 
Then  to  the  chief  who  has  fasted  long, 
When  the  chains  of  his  slumber  are  heavy  and  strong, 
Vol.IL  0 
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Spirit  !  thou  comest ;  he  lies  as  dead, 
His  weary  lids  are  with  heaviness  weighed ; 
But  his  soul  is  abroad  on  the  hurricane's  pinion, 

Where  foes  are  met  in  the  rush  of  fight 
In  the  shadowy  world  of  thy  dominion 

Conquering  and  slaying,  till  morning  light ! 
3. 
Then  shall  the  hunter  who  waits  for  thee, 
The  land  of  the  game  rejoicing  see ; 
Through  the  leafless  wood,  o'er  the  frozen  flood, 
And  the  trackless  snows  his  spirit  goes, 

Along  the  sheeted  plain, 
Where  the  hermit  bear,  in  his  sullen  lair, 
Keeps  his  long  fast,  till  the  winter  hath  past. 

And  the  boughs  have  budded  again. 
Spirit  of  dreams  !  all  thy  visions  are  true, 
Who  the  shadow  hath  seen,  he  the  substance  shall  view/ 

The  apostrophe  of  Yamoyden  in  the  Fifth  Canto  is  eloquent  p. 
189. 

*  "  Roar  on  ye  winds !  your  voice  must  be 
Sweet  as  the  bridal  chant  to  me. 
Widowed  in  love,  with  hate  I  wed, 
Espoused  within  her  gorv  bed. 
The  storm  of  heaven  will  soon  be  past, 
And  all  be  bright  and  calm  at  last  j 
But  man  in  cruelty  and  wrong 
The  tempest's  fury  will  prolong, 
And  pause  not  in  his  fell  career 
Save  o'er  my  brethren's  general  bier. 
Then  come  my  foes  !  your  work  is  done  ! 
I  cannot  weep,  1  will  not  groan.    • 
My  fathers  winced  not  at  the  stake,  ' 

Nor  gave  revenge,  with  torture  rife, 
One  drop  its  burning  thirst  to  slake, 
To  the  last  ebbing  drop  of  life. 
My  heart  is  cold  and  desolate ; — 
I  shall  not  struggle  long  with  fate. 
Had  I  a  mortal  foe,  and  were 
His  form  to  rise  upon  me  here, 
There  is  no  power  within  my  soul, 
My  arm  or  weapon  to  control ; — 
Sunken  and  cold  !  but  it  will  rise, 
With  my  lost  tribe's  last  battle  cries  ;— 
And  death  will  come,  like  the  last  play 
Of  lightning  on  a  stormy  day !" 
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The  introductory  stanias — impressively  descriptive  of  die  depart- 
ing voice  of  the  Indian  race — lead  the  imagination  to  extend  the 
catastrophe  of  their  destruction  and  expulsion  from  our  original 
colonies,  to  their  entire  extermination,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from 
the  whole  Continent. 

1  Hark  to  that  shriek  upon  the  summer  blast ! 

Wildly  it  swells  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

And  as  its  dying  echoes  faint  have  past, 

Sad  moans  the  night-wind  o'er  the  troubled  scene. 

Sunk  is  the  day,  obscured  the  valleys  green ; 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars  are  glimmering  in  the  sky, 

Thick  veiled  behind  their  tempest-gathered  screen; 

Lost  in  deep  shades  the  hills  and  waters  lie  ; 

Whence  rose  that  boding  scream,  that  agonizing  cry  ? 

Spirit  of  Eld  !  who,  on  thy  moss-clad  throne, 

Record'st  the  actions  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 

By  whom  the  secrets  of  the  past  are  known, 

And  all  oblivion's  spell-bound  volume  read  ; — 

Sleep  wo  and  crime  beneath  thine  awful  tread  ? 

Or  is't  but  idle  fancy's  mockery  vain, 

Who  loves  the  mists  of  wonder  round  to  spread  ? 

No !  'tis  a  sound  of  sadder,  sterner  strain, 

Spirit  of  by-gone  years,  that  haunts  thine  ancient  reign  ! 

Tis  the  death  wail  of  a  departed  race, — 

Long  vanished  hence,  unhonoured  in  their  grave  ; 

Their  story  lost  to  memory,  like  the  trace 

That  to  the  greensward  erst  their  sandals  gave; 

— Wail  for  the  feather-cinctured  warriors  brave, 

Who,  battling  for  their  fathers'  empire  well, 

Perished,  when  valour  could  no  longer  save 

From  soulless  bigotry,  and  avarice  fell, 

That  tracked  them  to  the  death,  with  mad,  infuriate  yell. 

Spirit  of  Eld  !  inspire  one  generous  verse, 
The  unpractised  minstrel's  tributary  song ; 
Mid  these  thine  ancient  groves  he  would  rehearse 
The  closing  story  of  their  Sachem's  wrong. 
On  that  rude  column,  shrined  thy  wrecks  among, 
Tradition !  names  there  are,  which  time  hath  worn, 
Nor  yet  effaced ;  proud  names,  to  which  belong 
A  dismal  tale  of  foul  oppressions  borne, 
Which  man  can  ne'er  recall,  but  which  the  muse  may  mourn.' 
We  cannot  swell  this  article  with  any  further  extracts  from  this 
interesting  poem.    We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it ;  and  although 
we  are  not  unfrequently  reminded  of  Campbell  and  Byron,  of 
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Sonttiey  and  Scott,  in  the  undefinable  shadowing  of  the  imagery,  or 
in  the  fall  of  the  verse,  yet  this  is  no  detraction  from  its  merit : — it 
Would  be  well  for  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  this  an  objection 
to  the  work,  to  remember  that  some  of  the  highest  praise  which  any 
author  of  our  country  has  received,  is,  that  he  has  successfully 
copied  the  style  of  Addison,  Goldsmith  and  Mackenzie.  But  its 
style  is  the  least  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  complete  and  consistent 
poem.  It  aims  at  dressing  some  of  the  facts  of  our  early  history, 
in  the  bright  robes  of  poetical  fiction.  "  A  mixture  of  a  lie  (says 
Lord  Bacon — meaning  a  lie  of  poetical  invention)  doth  ever  add 
pleasure."  And  those  who  have  attempted,  with  any  degree  of 
success,  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to  the  matter  of  fact  occurrences 
of  our  national  history,  deserve  well  of  all  who  love  to  pause  upon 
the  striking  features  of  the  annals  of  their  country  ;  or  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  its  character  in  the  intellectual  world. 


Art.  VI.  The  Brief  Remarker  on  the  Ways  of  Man;  or  Com' 
pendious  Dissertations  respecting  social  and  domestic  relations 
and  concerns  and  the  various  Economy  of  Life.  Designed  for  the 
use  of  American  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  Ezra 
Sampson.     12mo.  pp.  264.     A.  Stoddard,  Hudson.     1820. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Sampson, 
as  a  citizen,  a  scholar,  and  a  divine,  our  commendation  of  this 
work  is  unnecessary.  For  opinions  and  principles,  political,  moral, 
and  religious,  he  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
The  work  in  question  is  fraught  throughout  with  good  sense  and 
judicious  practical  allusions  to  American  manners,  circumstances 
and  interests,  and  will  be  found  not  only  instructive  for  the  young, 
but  amusing  to  those  more  advanced  in  life.  As  a  series  of  moral 
essays,  in  a  style  of  unassuming  simplicity,  it  ranks  with  the  best 
which  have  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  water  during  the  present 
age.  As  a  literary  composition,  though  not  faultless,  it  is  highly 
respectable.  For  a  work  on  such  subjects,  it  has  the  merit  of  much 
originality,  and  in  its  new  dress  as  prepared  for  a  class  book  in 
academies  and  schools,  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.     We  have 

treat  pleasure  in  recommending  this  little  volume — and  are  grati- 
ed  to  see  it  publicly  approved  by  the  Superintendant  of  com- 
mon schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  university  of  New- York ;  be- 
cause this  course,  while  it  does  justice  to  the  work,  manifests  an  in- 
creased attention  to  the  interesting,  but  too  much  neglected,  subject 
-of  elementary  instruction. 
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Article  VII. 
American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres. 

The  origin  and  objects  of  this  National  Institution  will  be  best 
explained  and  most  fairly  understood,  by  the  circular  letter  of 
the  learned  gentleman  who  has  since  been  elected  to  the  station 
of  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  prelude  to  this  letter  requests 
the  attention  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  "  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  improving  American  Litera- 
ture." 

New-York,  October  1,  1820. 
, "  This  association,  though  yet  at  its  commencement  and  un- 
known to  the  publi^  has  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence for  some  ippnths  past;  and  it  is  believed  will  not  be 
deemed  unimportant  as  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

"  To  settle  at  once  a  point  on  which  some  difference  might  ex- 
ist, it  is  not  designed,  independent  of  Eugland,  to  form  an  Ameri- 
can language,  farther  than  as  it  relates  to  the  numerous  and  increa- 
sing names  and  terms  peculiarly  American ;  but  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  any  similar  association  or  distinguish- 
ed individuals  in  Great  Britain,  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  us  in 
an  exertion  to  improve  our  common  language. 

"  The  objects  of  such  an  institution  which  directly  present  them- 
selves, are,  to  collect  and  interchange  literary  intelligence;  to 
guard  against  local  or  foreign  corruptions,  or  to  correct  such  as 
already  exist;  to  settle  varying  orthography;  determine  the  use  of 
doubtful  words  and  phrases ;  and,  generally,  to  form  and  maintain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  an  English  standard  of  writing  and  pronun- 
ciation, correct,  fixed,  and  uniform,  throughout  our  extensive  ter- 
ritory. Connected  with  this,  and  according  to  future  ability,  may 
be  such  rewards  for  meritorious  productions,  and  such  incentives  to 
improvement,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  our  country,  and  in 
the  general  system  of  instruction,  as  from  existing  circumstances 
may  become  proper. 

"  These  objects  will  not  be  thought  trifling,  by  those  who  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  or  attended  to  its 
influence  on  society.  Such  persons  need  not  be  told  how  directly 
they  are  counected  with  our  progress  in  general  knowledge,  or  our 
public  reputation  ;  or  that  their  influence  may  exteud  from  social 
to  national  intercourse,  and  to  our  commercial  prosperity.  Per- 
spicuity in  language  is  the  basis  of  all  science.  The  philosophy 
that  professes  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  things,  independent  off 
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worth,  needs  only  be  mentioned  among  enlightened  men  to  be  re- 
jected. 

u  Most  of  the  European  nations  have  considered  the  improve- 
ment of  language  as  an  important  national  object,  and  have  esta- 
blished academies,  with  extensive  funds  and  privileges,  for' that 
purpose.  An  interference  of  the  government  has,  perhaps,  been 
emitted  in  England,  from  a  singular  and  rather  accidental  reli- 
ance on  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  a  few  leading  individuals; 
and  so  long  as  all  the  literature  in  the  English  language  had  its 
origin  and  centre  in  London,  there  was  less  danger  in  thus  leaving 
it  to  the  guidance  of  chance.  Science  may  be  comparatively  re- 
cluse ;  but  literature  is  social ;  and  American  scholars,  spread  over 
2,000,000  square  miles,  are  not  to  be  drawn  to  a  virtual  and  na- 
tional association  without  the  form. 

u  It  is  very  properly  said  of  France  that  its  literature  has  fre- 
quently saved  the  country  when  its  arms  have' failed.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  that  nation,  from  the  exertions  of  a  few  academi- 
cians, have  been  incalculable,,  and  may  serve  to  show,  in  some  de- 
gree, what  such  a  confederacy  of  scholars  is  capable  of  performing. 
The  effect  of  their  influence  was  not  barely  to  elevate  France  in 
the  literary  world,  and  to  improve  its  learning  within  itself;  but  to 
extend  their  language  throughout  Europe ;  to  introduce,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  nations,  their  books,  their  opinions,  and,  in  aid  of  other 
causes,  their  political  preponderance.  The  Philological  Academies 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  though  unaided  by  the  sam^  powerful  co-ope- 
ration, have  effected  very  great  improvements  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  their  respective  countries.  The  great  work  now  per- 
forming by  the  German  scholars,  in  addition  to  what  tbey'have  be- 
fore done,  is  a  noble  example  to  other  nations,  and  calculated  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  our  nature.  With  how  much  greater  force 
does  every  consideration  connected  with  this  subject,  apply,  in  a 
free  community,  where  all  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

u  Without  dwelling  a  moment  on  invidious  comparisons  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  time  appears  to  have  arrived, 
in  reference  to  ourselves,  when,  having  acquired  a  high  standing 
among  nations,  having  succeeded  in  a  fair  trial  of  the  practicabi- 
lity and  excellence  of  our  civil  institutions,  our  scholars  are  invited 
to  call  their  convention  and  to  form  the  constitution  of  national 
literature. 

"  We  have  some  peculiar  advantages  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
national  uniformity  in  language.  Happily  for  us,  our  forefathers 
came  chiefly  from  that  part  of  England  where  their  language  was 
most  correctly  spoken,  and  were  possessed  of  a  good  degree  of  in- 
telligence, according  to  the  learning  of  that  time.  Though  in  a 
country  as  diversified  as  our*",  there  are,  from  various  causes*  many 
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particular  corruptions,  we  hardly  iind  any  diing  thai  can  properly  be 
called  a  provincial  dialect  We  have  at  present  no  very  inveterate 
habits  to  correct,  where  gross  barbarisms,  through  large  districts,  are 
to  be  encountered.  The  attempt  therefore,  seasonably  and  judi- 
ciously made,  presents  a  prospect  not  only  of  success,  but  of  com- 
parative facility.  Our  scattered  population  seem  only  to  want  from 
a  competent  tribunal,  a  declaration  of  what  is  proper,  Do  guide 
them  in  their  practice.  The  present  appearances  are  more  favour- 
able than  the  most  sanguine  among  the  projectors  of  the  plan 
dared  to  predict.  There  is  the  best  reason  to  expect  the  general 
concurrence  of  our  distinguished  literary  men  in  favour  of  a  mea- 
sure which  promises  so  many  advantages,  so  nationally  important 
in  its  principles  and  effects,  and  to  which  so  little  can  be  objected. 
It  is  deemed  unnecessary  at  present  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  which  probably  will  not  be  difficult  to  settle,  if 
the  leading  principles  are  generally  approved.  It  is  equally  use- 
less to  enter  upon  a  train  of  arguments  to  prove  the  advantages  of 
such  an  association  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  couutry. 
The  commanding  influence  of  literature  upon  national  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  morals,  character,  and  happiness,  especially  in 
free  communities,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  whose  minds 
have  been  most  directed  to  this  interesting  branch  of  civil  policy. 
Perhaps  there  never  has  been,  and  never  may  be,  a  nation 
more  open  to  the  influence  of  moral  causes,  than  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  at  the  present  time.  In  every  country  truly  free, 
public  opinion  is  in  effect  the  governing  law ;  and  public  opinion, 
and  all  the  complicated  interests  of  society,  greatly  depend  on  the 
state  of  national  literature.  That  independence  which  is  our  boast 
must  consist  in  the  proper  independence  of  the  mind.  Without 
contemning  the  experience  of  past  ages,  we  ought  not  too  slavishly 
to  follow  the  path  of  others.  It  is  enough  to  respect  the  Europeans 
as  honourable  competitors,  without  regarding  them  as  absolute 
masters.  American  ambition  should  aspire  to  noble  objects,  if  we 
mean  to  rise  to  excellence  :  for,  besides  that  the  imitator  is  almost 
necessarily  inferior  to  his  model,  the  old  world  can  furnish  no  mo- 
del suited  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  our  country.  We 
are  a  world  by  ourselves.  Our  privileges,  resources,  and  prospects, 
are  of  the  highest  order.  Happily  exempt  from  hereditary  despo- 
tism or  bigoted  hierarchies,  from  jealous  and  powerful  bordering 
nations ;  the  professed  advocates  of  rational  freedom,  the  world 
may  justly  claim  from  us  an  example  worthy  of  such  a  situation 
and  such  a  cause.  Our  numbers  and  wealth  are  greater  than  those 
of  England  were,  when  the  last  of  her  splendid  colleges  was  erect- 
ed :  we  may  have  the  learning  of  Europeans  in  common  stock, 
with  an  exemption  from  their  burdens,  and  the  highest  eminence 
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which  others  have  attained,  ought  to  be  the  American  starting 
point  in  the  career  of  national  greatness. 

"  And  is  there  any  thing  impossible,  or  even  particularly  diffi- 
cult, in  reducing  these  ideas  to  practice  ?  Without  expecting  to 
render  human  nature  perfect,  or  to  fix  an  unalterable  standard  for 
living  language  and  literature,  may  there  not  be  some  regulation 
which  will  place  the  decisions  of  the  wise  in  preference  to»the  blun- 
ders of  the  ignorant?  When  can  a  more  favourable  time  be  ex- 
pected, to  correct  the  irregularities  yearly  multiplying  upon  us, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  embodied  with  the  literature  of  our 
country  ?  Why  should  chance  be  expected  to  accomplish,  what, 
from  its  nature,  can  result  only  from  well-regulated  system  ?  It 
would  indeed  be  imprudent  to  attempt  too  much.  Sound  discre- 
tion will  point  out  a  middle  course  between  a  wild  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  a  tame  acquiescence  in  obvious  error.  Language  is  to# 
important  an  instrument  in  human  affairs  to  have  its  improvement 
regarded  as  useless  or  trifling.  Of  all  the  objects  of  national  iden- 
tity, affection,  and  pride,  national  literature  is  the  most  laudable, 
the  most  operative,  and  the  most  enduring.  It  is  to  the  scholars 
of  antiquity  we  owe  all  we  know  of  their  statesmen  and  heroes,  and 
even  their  distinctive  national  existence.  In  the  long  train  of  ages 
their  tables  of  brass  have  mouldered  away,  and  their  high-wrought 
columns  crumbled  to  dust.  Cities  have  sunk,  and  their  last  ves- 
tige been  lost.  The  unconscious  Turk  half-tills  the  soil  manured 
with  decayed  sculpture :  but  the  monuments  of  genius  and  learning, 
more  durable  than  marble  and  brass,  remain  the  subject  of  undecreas- 
ing  admiration  and  delight.  The  fame  to  which  great  minds  aspire, 
is,  to  soar  above  the  local  contentions  of  the  day,  and  live  to  after 
ages  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  men.  The  thought  of  this  ani- 
mates the  patriot's  hope  and  nerves  his  arm,  in  danger,  toil,  and 
want.  Shall  it  not  be  the  ambition  of  Americans  to  proclaim  the 
honour  of  their  benefactors,  and  transmit  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  latest  age  of  the  world  ?  We  are  not  here  to  awe  the  ig» 
norant  by  the  splendour  of  royal  trappings,  but  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  wise  and  good  by  moral  greatness.  These  objects 
are  neither  above  the  capacity,  nor  beneath  the  attention,  of  our 
countrymen.  They  are  interwoven  with  our  individual  happiness, 
our  national  character,  and  our  highest  interests.  When  we  sur- 
vey this  vast  assemblage  of  States,  independent,  yet  united  ;  com- 
petitors in  useful  improvement,  yet  members  of  one  great  body ; 
the  world  has  never  prepared  such  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
mental  and  moral  excellence  :  and  if  the  men  of  all  ages,  whom 
we  myst  delight  to  honour,  have  made  it  their  chief  glory  to  ad- 
vance the  literature  of  their  respective  countries,  shall  it  be  de- 
gradingly  supposed,  that,  in  this  favoured  land,  either  talents  or 
zeal  will  be  wanting  in  such  a  cause  ?  If  it  is  said,  that  Americans 
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have  not  paid  that  attention  to  education  which  the  subject  de- 
manded ;  it  is  true ;  and  neither  justice  nor  sound  policy  requires 
us  to  disguise  the  fact :  but  has  any  fatality  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple most  interested  in  diffusing  the  light  of  instruction,  must  be  de- 
graded in  the  republic  of  letters  ?  Much  irritation  has  been  produ- 
ced by  the  observations  of  foreign  writers  upon  the  learning  and 
intellect  of  our  countrymen.  We  ought  not  to  waste  time  in  idle 
complaint  on  this  subject.  Is  not  there  in  America  enough  of 
genius,  of  scholarship,  and  of  patriotic  spirit,  if  properly  organized 
and  conducted,  to  raise  our  literary  character  above  the  influence 
of  any  combination  abroad  f  Shall  our  numberless  blessings  re- 
main an  unprized  possession  ?  Will  foreign  pens  maintain  and  ele- 
vate American  character  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  make  a  national  stand 
in  the  moral  world,  as  the  expositors  of  our  own  principles,  the 
vindicators  of  our  institutions,  and,  under  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions  ?  Even  if,  con- 
trary to  all  human  expectation,  such  an  association  should  fail  in 
its  objects,  would  it  not  justly  be  said,  '  magnis  tamen  excidit 
ausisV 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  bring  the  society  before  the  public  by  a 
premature  and  unnecessary  parade,  but  to  make  it  known  chiefly 
by  its  practical  good. 

"  The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  institution  alluded  to, 
subject  of  course  to  such  variations  as  may  be  thought  to  increase 
the  prospect  of  its  utility. 

«  To  be  called  'THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  BELLES  LETTRES.' 

"  Its  prime  object  is  to  harmonize  and  determine  the  English 
language ;  but  it  will  also,  according  to  its  discretion  and  means, 
embrace  every  branch  of  useful  and  elegant  literature,  and  especial- 
ly whatever  relates  to  our  own  country. 

"  To  be  located  in  the  city  of  New-York,  where  accommoda- 
tions will  be  furnished  free  from  expense. 

"  To  commence  with  fifty  members ;  maximum  number,  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  More  than  that  would  lessen  the  credit  of 
membership,  and  diminish  rather  thau  increase  its  authority. 

"  Members  to  be  divided  into  three  clases.  Resident,  who  reside 
in  or  near  New-York ;  Corresponding,  those  whose  distance  pre- 
vents their  regular  attendance;  and  Honorary,  those  at  home  or 
abroad,  whom  the  body  may  think  proper  expressly  to  admit  as 
such  :  but,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  best  to  make  very  few  hono- 
rary members  in  the  United  Slates.  The  only  reason  for  making 
a  difference  between  resident .  and  corresponding  members,  is  to 
give  to  the  latter  all  practicable  privileges  and  facilities  in  commu- 
nicating their  opinions,  propositions  and  votes  in  writing,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  difficulties  of  personal  attendance.     In  quo 
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tions  requiring  a  ballot,  the  written  opinions  and  wishes  of  distant 
members  are  taken  as  votes  on  all  points  to  which  they  directly  re- 
late. As  roost  of  the  questions  likely  to  arise  will  relate  to  written 
language,  and  as  few  of  them  will  require  baste  in  the  decision, 
there  will  be  a  particular  fitness  in  arriving  at  a  general  result 
through  the  means  of  the  various  opinions  in  writing. 

"  It  will  be  a  standing  request,  though  not  absolutely  required, 
that  each  member  shall,  within  one  year  after  his  admission,  deliver 
personally,  or  by  writing,  a  discourse  upon  some  subject  relating 
to  language  or  general  literature,  or  to  the  situation  and  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  Society,  when  organized,  will  send  a  respectful  communi- 
cation to  such  literary  gentlemen  in  the  British  dominions  as  may 
be  thought  proper,  explaining  to  them  the  design  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  inviting  their  co-operation.  Public  policy,  as  well  as 
general  convenience  will  point  out  to  them  the  importance  of  im- 
proving our  language,  facilitating  its  acquisition  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  native  citizens,  and  preserving  its  uniformity  throughout  the 
extensive  regions  where  it  now  does,  or  hereafter  may  prevail. 

"  The  Modus  Operandi  should  be  the  result  of  the  joint  wisdom 
of  the  body,  when  formed ;  but  almost  every  disputed  point  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  ours  they  are  very  numerous,  may  be  made  a  case, 
subjected  to  rule  as  far  as  possible,  and  brought  to  a  decision,  en- 
deavouriug  to  have  this  decision  concurrent  between  the  British 
and  ourselves. 

"  But  besides  the  acknowledged  corruptions  which  prevail  in 
the  language  of  this  country,  our  peculiar  institutions  and  circum- 
stances ;  our  discoveries  and  improvements,  have  given  rise  to  a 
large  class  of  new  words — Americanisms,  if  die  critics  please— -ne- 
cessary to  express  new  things.  To  adopt  and  regulate  these  is  not 
to  alter  the  English  language ;  but  only  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 
This  is  particularly  a  work  of  our  owu.  It  is  also  important  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  numerous  names  of  places,  French, 
Spanish  and  Aboriginal,  which  are  daily  becoming  incorporated 
with  our  literature,  and  concerning  which  so  much  diversity  at  pre- 
sent exists. 

"  The  unprofitable  disputes  among  teachers  and  the  authors  of 
elementary  books,  who  are  often  very  unskilful  advocates  of  their 
opposing  systems,  and  whose  arguments  tend  only  to  increase  a 
difference  which  ought  not  to  exist,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  ob- 
viated. The  Professors  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic k,  in  our  best 
universities,  should  at  least  agree  in  spelling  the  names  of  the  im* 
portant  sciences  they  teach.  Our  numerous  youth  would  then  be 
left  free  to  pursue  the  straight  course  to  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage which  might  be,  not  only  strong  and  copious,  but,  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  regular  and  fixed.  In  addition  to  other  advantages, 
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there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt  that  such  an  institution  may  have 
a  beneficial  influence  in  exciting  emulation  and  national  concert, 
in  our  literature  in  general,  and  that  many  might  be  drawn  to  this 
interesting  subject,  who  are  now  less  profitably  and  less  honourably 
tmployed  in  other  pursuits. 

"  The  object  here  contemplated  is  certainly  of  sufficient  national 
importance  to  merit  an  adequate  fund  from  the  public.  Should 
this  fail,  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  a  burdensome  expense  on  the 
members.  Expenditures  to  any  considerable  amount  are  not  con- 
sidered indispensably  necessary  ;  for  though  individuals  may  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  may  be  desired,  much  may  be  done 
at  a  moderate  actual  expense.  Twenty-five  dollars  at  the  admis- 
sion of  a  member,  and  two  dollars  a  year  afterwards,  though  tri- 
fling to  some,  is  considered  enough  to  impose  by  any  imperative 
rule. 

"  The  only  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  proposed 
plan,  are  on  the  ground  of  its  practicability.  The  difficulties  al- 
leged are,  the  superiority  of  the  British  in  literature ;  the  contempt 
with  which  they  will  look  on  our  institutions  and  offers  of  corres- 
pondence ;  the  prejudices  of  our  own  people  in  their  favour,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  waiting  for  them  to  lead  the  way.  These 
difficulties,  if  correct  to  the  extent  that  some  of  our  citizens  seem 
inclined  to  admit,  show  at  least  the  necessity  of  trying  to  produce 
a  favourable  change.  If  in  literature  and  science  we  are  greatly 
inferior  to  any  other  people,  it  is  not  because  we  are  deficient  in  na* 
tural,  political,  or  moral  advantages,  or  have  not  as  strong  reasons 
as  auy  nation  ever  had  to  encourage  letters  ;  but  because  we  have 
hitherto  neglected  any  general  or  systematic  means  for  their  ad- 
vancement. The  arguments  are  fallacious  which  attempt  to  find 
in  the  circumstances  or  dispositions  of  our  people  any  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  highest  mental  attainments.  American  genius  and  ei*» 
terprise  properly  directed,  may  as  well  be  displayed  in  the  highest 
walks  of  literature  and  science  as  in  any  thing  else.  One  difficult 
ty  is,  our  scholars,  as  such,  have  very  little  intercourse,  and  have 
too  long  been  strangers  to  each  oilier.  Homo  solus  imbecilis. 
Concert  will  excite  a  generous  emulation.  This,  upon  the  plan 
proposed,  will  operate  upon  a  vast  and  highly  reputable  field ;  it 
will  be  identified  with  the  national  character  and  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  a  great  and  rising  people,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  ex- 
cellence and  command  patronage  and  respect.  The  bare  circum- 
stance of  exciting  attention  to  the  subject  is  an  important  point 
gained.  *  Aude  et  faciat.'  A  colonial  servility  in  literature  is  as 
unworthy  of  our  country  as  political  dependence.  The  necessary 
limits  of  this  letter  forbid  a  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject : 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  give  a  fuller  exposition  in  a  pamphlet 
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form.  The  general  principles  explained  above  are  deemed  suffi- 
cient as  the  basis  of  preparatory  arrangement. 

"  Among  the  respectable  persons  consulted  respecting  the  pro* 
posed  institution,  the, sentiment,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is  very  gene- 
ral and  zealous  in  its  favour.  It  is  designed  to  carry  it  into  effect 
with  as  little  delay  as  sound  discretion,  in  reference  to  character 
and  advantageous  arrangements  for  a  favourable  commencement, 
will  admit 

"  The  constitution  formed  for  the  Society  is  purposely  a  very  short 
one,  intended  chiefly  as  the  basis  for  a  commencement.  A  body  of 
scholars,  associated  for  the  laudableobject  of  promoting  the  literature 
of  their  country,  many  of  them  very  familiar  with  public  proceed- 
ings, will  need  fewer  legal  rules  than  a  bank  or  a  state.  Whatever 
may  be  the  deficiencies  of  this  constitution,  experience  will  be  more 
competent  to  supply  them  than  any  wisdom  of  anticipation. 

"  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  country,  the  institu- 
tion will  have  no  guide  in  any  thing  which  has  gone  before ;  but 
liberal  criticism  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  difficulties  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  first  attempts.  The  same  regular  progress 
will  not  be  expected  in  an  untrodden  field  as  on  a  well  travelled 
road ;  but  in  pursuing  a  noble  object  with  good  intention,  there 
is  the  consolation  that  those  best  qualified  to  judge  are  least  incli- 
ned to  condemn.  If  our  beginning  is  a  small  one,  so  was  that  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
dread  more  obloquy  from  the  illiberal,  than  they  received. 

"  Very  generous  subscriptions,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
are  not  expected  to  be  members,  are  volunteered,  pro  pairia^  and 
there  is  an  encouraging  prospect  for  funds.  If  among  the  variety 
of  character  in  our  country,  there  is  a  portion  too  ignorant,  or  too 
grovelling,  to  depart  from  their  own  narrow  views  of  immediate 
gain,  it  is  hoped  that,  among  ten  millions  of  people,  there  are 
enough  possessed  of  talent  to  estimate,  and  spirit  to  maintain,  an 
institution,  whose  aim  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  lasting 
honour  of  the  United  States.  In  such  a  cause  it  k  deemed  unne- 
cessary for  the  institution  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  farther  than  by 
a  fair  exposition  of  its  principles  and  objects.  The  subscriptions 
are  to  be  a  free-will  offering  upon  the  altar  of  our  country ;  yet  it 
will  be  no  less  creditable  to  the  society,  than  just  in  itself,  to  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance,  and  transmit  to  future  generations,  the 
names  of  those  generous  citizens  who,  by  their  donations,  become 
at  once,  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the  vindicators  of  the  Ameri- 
can name.  It  may  be  one  of  the  good  effects  of  this  society  to 
bring  patriotic  generosity  more  into  fashion,  by  causing  it  to  be 
more  honoured. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Association, — Sir.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"William  S.  Cardell.1* 
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'  The  following  are  extracts  of  letters,  to  gentlemen  of  the  asso- 
ciation, from  a  few  of  the  distinguished  individuals  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  to  whom  the  circular  had  been  addressed — 
illustrating  at  once  the  important  objects  of  the  academy,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  it  will  be  supported*  The  names  of  the  writers 
(if  we  were  permitted  to  publish  them)  would  give  the  highest  au- 
thority to  the  opinions  expressed. 

"  The  period  has  arrived  when  an  institution  of  this  kind  seems 
necessary ;  and  your  general  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be 
devised  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  To  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  national  language,  different  from  the  English  in  its 
dialect,  would  indeed  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  To  fix  the 
standard  of  a  living  language,  and  think  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
innovations,  which  many  will  adopt  as  improvements,  though  con- 
demned by  others  as  corruptions,  is  a  task  of  equal  difficulty.  Yet 
much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts  of  distin- 
guished scholars.  Their  influence  will  assist  us  to  banish  all  cant 
phrases,  to  correct  vulgar  solecisms  and  improprieties,  check  the 
affected  pomp  of  pedantry,  and  prevent  the  introduction  and  in** 
crease  of  foreign  phraseology  inconsistent  with  the  idioms  of  the 
English  language.  A  great  number  of  new  names  and  appella- 
tions, as  well  as  terms  peculiar  to  America,  expressive  of  our  va- 
rious customs,  inventions,  modes  of  transacting  business,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  arising  from  our  new  situation,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  adopted,  for  which  England  can  furnish  no  example 
or  standard.  To  adopt  them  is  not  to  change  the  language,  but 
only  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  its  vocabulary. 

"  But  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  society  to  the  public, 
will  depend  wholly  on  the*  energy  and  ability  with  which  its  la- 
bours shall  be  commenced  and  prosecuted,  and  the  united  efforts 
of  its  members." 

"  The  plan  and  the  objects  of  this  new  society  meet  my  unequi- 
vocal approbation.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  us  than  to 
bring  together  the  literary  taste  and  talents  of  our  country,  and  to 
excite  by  generous  competition  a  noble  emulation  to  establish  our 
literature  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Hitherto  we  have  been  some- 
what indifferent  to  objects  of  this  nature,  and  have  rested  our  na- 
tional character  principally  upon  our  political  and  civil  institutions. 
Learning,  as  it  usually  forms  the  last,  so  it  constitutes  the  highest 
grace  of  a  refined  society." 

"  The  evils  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  orthography,  pronun- 
ciation, and  use  of  particular  words  are  not  few,  nor  without  re- 
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proach  to  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  claim  any  considt* 
raWe  knowledge  of  their  native  language. 

"  It  is  of  much  importance,  that  all  questions  on  these  subjects 
should  be  settled  with  accuracy ;  but  it  is  of  still  more  importance 
that  they  should  be  settled — although  not,  in  all  cases,  in  strict 
conformity  to  philosophical  principles." 

"Iara  inclined  to  think,  that  such  associations  often  fail  of  their 
object,  by  making  it  too  general  and  extensive — Unless  specific 
subjects  are  selected  for  investigation,  and  those  subjects  few  in 
number,  not  much  is  usually  achieved,  which  proves  permanently 
useful.— There  may  be  speeches,  orations  and  correspondence,  but 
they  will  evaporate  in  the  day  which  gave  them  birth,  like  water 
spread  over  a  large  surface — and  neither  new  discoveries  will  b* 
made,  nor  doubtful  rules  setded,  nor  errors  exploded. — The  active 
duties  will  of  course  devolve  on  the  '  resident  members' — and  after 
consulting  on  what  are  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  our  '  Language 
and  Belles  Lettres' — those  deficiencies  will  I  hope  be  selected  for 
discussion  and  correction,  and  the  attention  of  the  members  con- 
centrated on  them  alone,  till  there  is  hopeful  evidence  of  a  re- 
form." 

"  The  objects,  which  it  proposes,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  communities  speaking  the  English  language.  The  incon- 
veniences of  our  present  literary  condition  are  extensively  felt  by 
every  individual,  who  has  any  solicitude  to  be  an  accurate  and 
elegant  scholar, — in  regard  to  orthography ;  orthoepy  ;  punctua- 
tion ;  obsolete  and  neoteric  words ;  those  also,  which  are  entirely 
provincial ;  those,  which  retain  their  old  meanings,  but  have  ac- 
quired new  ones,  and  are  thus  partly  provincial ;  the  manner,  ill 
which  English  poetry  is  scanned  ;  and* some  of  the  received  princi- 
ples of  prosody  at  large.  There  are  some  anomalies,  which  may 
be  corrected.  Improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  our  mode  of 
studying  the  language.  The  want  of  a  National  Philological 
Academy  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  western  interior.  Educa- 
tion is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  system  here ;  and,  while  we  greatly 
need  some  standard,  to  which  we  shall  be  willing  to  appeal,  we 
have  not  to  contend  with  some  prejudices,  that  have  gained  an  in- 
fluence with  you,  in  consequence  of  existing  establishments.  An 
institution  of  the  kind,  which  you  have  projected,  will,  if  conduct- 
ed upon  liberal  principles,  and  supported  with  animation  and  ener- 
gy, acquire  a  useful  literary  power,  and  be  extremely  salutary  in 
its  operations." 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  proposed  association  may,  by 
proper  exertions,  be  rendered  highly  useful  and  honourable  to  our 
country,  and  I  perceive  no  sufficient  reasons,  why  it  should  be 
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oommenced  with  any  indications  of  conscious  inferiority.  It  is 
scarcely  two  hundred  years,  since  the  English  language  was  first 
adopted  as  the  language  of  science  and  philosophy  in  England  it- 
self. During  the  last  century,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bri- 
tish literature,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  men,  who  were 
neither  Englishmen,  nor  educated  in  English  universities.  Our 
ancestors  who  settled  this  country,  were  of  that  class  of  energetic 
men,  who  first  broke  the  chains  of  tyranny,  and  established  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Great  Britain.  They  possessed  a  full  share 
of  the  learning  of  their  age  ; — and  the  history  of  their  descendant* 
proves,  that  they  were  never  deficient  in  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Their  literary  treasures  have 
never  been  collected  and  arranged.  They  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unknown  to  the  present  generation  and  are  wholly  inaccessi- 
ble to  foreigners.  If  the  elegancies  of  language  and  the  refinements 
of  prosody  have  not  been  extensively  cultivated;  if  the  compile 
tion  of  books  has  not  been  pursued  merely  as  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion ;  still  we  have  not  been  deficient  in  men  of  powerful  talents, 
brilliant  wit,  and  extensive  erudition,  whose  elevated  researches 
have  conferred  dignity  and  happiness  on  their  own  country,  and 
eminently  contributed  to  awaken  the  intellectual  energies  of  man- 
kind, after  a  long  repose  under  systems  of  barbarism,  ignorance 
and  servility. 

The  English  language,  amplified  and  embellished  by  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  science  and  in  the  arts,  which  have  signa- 
lized the  last  age,  (to  which  the  United  States  have  furnished  their 
full  proportion)  is  now  the  language  of  the  dominant  race  of  men 
throughout  North  America.  It  is  firmly  established  in  a  great 
part  of  Asia  ;  is  widely  extending  in  Africa;  and  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  language  of  commerce,  throughout  the 
world.  Nothing  now  tends  to  destroy  its  purity,  symmetry  and 
elegance,  so  much  as  its  rapid  extension, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  men  of  liberality  and  learning  in  every 
country  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  will  perceive  the 
Utility,  and  unite  in  promoting  the  views,  of  the  Society ; — or  if 
concert  of  action  should  be  found  impracticable,  that  an  active 
and  efficacious  support  may  be  realized  throughout  the  United 
States." 

"  The  object  of  the  new  society  has  my  most  hearty  approba- 
tion. 1  wished  to  have  seen  the  business  fairly  before  the  public 
many  years  ago.  Our  language  is  enriching  in  vocabulary  beyond 
any  thing  I  have  known,  but  its  idiomatic  proprieties  are  in  a  state 
of  progressive  deterioration.  I  rejoice  that  New-York  has  taken 
up  this  seemingly  low  concern.  Tou  say  that  objections  are  made  ; 
but  what  good  thing  has  ever  been  seen  without  appended  objeo 
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tions.  What  may  be  the  result,  nobody  knows — but  it  is  a  fair,' 
legitimate  object  of  trial.  I,  for  one,  go  into  your  plan  most 
cheerily.  If  I  have,  or  ever  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote such  an  object,  count  upon  me." 

"  As  to  the  fear  suggested  of  "  British  Critics,"  I  confess  their 
insolence  and  injustice  to  American  literature  rather  stimulates  me 
to  resistance  and  independence ;  which,  if  maintained  with  due 
caution  and  modesty,  will,  very  soon,  liberate  us  from  their  odious 
tyranny.  I  would  show  no  rash  contempt  for  legitimate  authority 
in  English  literature  ;  but  this  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  authors 
of  the  last  century  and  beyond  it,  than  in  the  impudent  pretensions 
of  some  of  those  who  now  affect  to  give  examples  and  laws  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  Instead  of  being  innovators,  let  us  be  the  restorers 
of  genuine  purity  and  taste  ;  instead  of  pretending  to  form  a  new 
language,  I  would  revive  the  strength  and  energies  of  that  which 
has  been  neglected  for  meretricious  ornaments  and  disgusting  affec- 
tation. I  am  so  .unfashionable  as  to  prefer  the  poetry  of  Dryden, 
Spenser,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  &c.  to  all  the  forced  prettinesses  of 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  and  the  whole  school  of  modern  poets, 
with  their  gaudy  singularities,  tricks  and  surprises." 

"  Doubts,  difficulties  and  ill  forebodings,  constitute  the  sapience 
of  little  minds, — which  never  stay  to  observe  the  operation  of  those 
tacit,  but  powerful  agents,  in  the  disposition  of  human  affairs,  time 
and  circumstance,  ft  is  from  this  quarter  you  are  threatened  with 
the  lowering  front  of  the  literati  of  Europe : — from  whom  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  influence  of  that  mighty  struggle  which 
has  so  shaken  the  world  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  political  relations  of  countries — the  effect  upon 
die  human  mind  has  been  prodigious ;— -the  days  of  literary  van- 
dalism have  gone  by,  and  those  who  do  not  perceive  it,  are  de- 
ceived by  the  mist  raised  by  scribblers,  which  forms  the  halo 
around  the  living  literary  genius  of  a  country. — But  although 
you  have  no  hostility  to  apprehend  from  the  true  literary  genius  of 
Europe,  I  presume  you  do  not  look  for  active  services.  Depend  on 
it,  the  fate  of  your  institution  will  be  decided  in  your  own  country. 
To  Europe  you  can  only  look  for  a  good  wish ;  and  a  friendly  in- 
terchange : — But  the  existence  of  the  academy  must  depend  upon 
the  literary  attainment  fend  taste  in  the  United  States ;  and  not 
upon  the  frowns,  jealousies,  or  favours  of  the  old  world.  That 
your  national  pride  will  suffer  occasional  mortification  in  the  be- 
ginning, is,  I  presume,  expected  by  you.  It  must  be  so,  because 
the  great  struggle  with  us  is,  and  has  been,  for  wealth.  Litera- 
ture has  occupied  but  a  secondary  place.  In  saying  this,  I  say  no- 
thing in  support  of  the  often  repeated  slander  that  we  are  an 
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avaricious  people.  We  are  not  one  atom  more  so  than  the  Euro- 
peans. The  difference  between  us,  lies  in  that  boundless  field  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which  is  opened  to  every  class  of  our  peo- 
ple, by  the  nature  of  our  government,  the  comparative  thinness  of 
our  population,  the  situation  and  extent  of  our  new  country,  and 
the  native  fertility  of  our  soil.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see  such  a 
universal  struggle  for  money,  because  it  is  within  every  one's  reach. 
Give  the  European  the  same  means  of  wealth,  and  he  would  be 
equally  assiduous.  Upon  what  grouud,  different  from  that  which 
would  influence  an  American,  does  he  expatriate  himself  and  come 
to  this  country  ?  and  when  here,  an  adopted  citizen,  who  sees  him 
less  attentive  to  his  interest  than  a  native  ?  But,  although  this  will 
relieve  us  from  the  charge  of  depravity,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  free  us  from  the  natural  consequence  of  things.  That  fa* 
culty  which  is  most  cultivated,  will  always  be  in  most  perfection ; 
and  should  we  turn  out  at  this  time,  better  Traders  than  Scholars, 
We  should  neither  be  surprised  nor  discouraged.  We  must  take 
the  same  course  which  other  nations  have  taken, — with  the  certain- 
ty, from  the  actual  state  and  situation  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
world,  of  immensely  outstripping  every  thing  that  has  gone  before 
us.  If  the  academy  fail,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  talent,  but  for 
want  of  talent  enough  at  leisure,  to  cultivate  the  learning  required. 
There  has  never  been  a  greater  mistake,  than  in  exhibiting  the 
undoubtedly  superior  fruits  of  the  mind  which  Europe  can  furnish, 
as  evidences  of  a  more  excellent  native  grade  of  intellect  than  we 
possess.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  disparity  in  years  and  advantages, 
the  very  difference  in  the  mode  of  life  between  us  and  the  Euro- 
pean, would  account  for  all.  In  Europe,  every  thing  is  pursued 
singly;  and  the  whole  time  and  talent  of  the  individual,  are  devoted 
to  one  object.  If,  for  example,  he  betakes  himself  to  literature,  he 
never  mixes  agriculture  nor  merchandise  with  it  as  a  vocation, 
and  so  vice  versa, — as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  if  we  would  equal  them,  we  must 

1>ursue  the  same  course;  or  Nature  must  give  us  double  the  intel- 
ect  she  gives  the  European.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged,  although  the  academy  should  for  some 
years  be  less  brilliant,  than  similar  institutions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Thai  we  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  be  first  in  litera- 
ture, in  commerce,  and  in  arms,  does  not,  I  think,  require  any  con- 
juring to  foretell.  The  unprecedented  immensity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial existing  within  our  limits,  imperatively  declares,  that  it  must 
and  shall  be  so.  But  if  you  now  find,  as  I  fear  you  will,  the  lite- 
rary attainment  of  our  country  fall  short  of  what  is  looked  for, 
by  yourself  and  your  associates,  I  again  say,  be  not  discouraged, 
nor  cease  to  trim  the  lamp  you  have  lit  in  the  Temple.  We  are  but 
pursuing  the  course  wliich  it  has  pleased  God  to  mark  out  for  the 
Vol.  II.  '  II 
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sons  of  men ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  cleave  the  air  on  the 
wings  of  the  eagle,  while  other  nations,  creeping  along  the  earth, 
have  only  gained  the  point  where  we  now  stand,  through  the  slow 
progression  of  ages. 

I  have  looked  attentively  over  your  constitution,  and  as  I  see 
nothing  palpably  wrong,  1  consider  it  a  good  constitution  to  begin 
with.  That  it  has  been  so  fortunately  constructed  as  not  to  require 
new  modelling,  is  what  no  man  on  earth  can  tell,  however  grave 
he  may  look,  or  wise  he  may  pretend  to  be.  The  fitness  of  a  law, 
or  the  soundness  of  a  constitution,  can  only  be  disclosed  by  the 
working  of  events.  The  constitution  of  any  society,  whether  great 
or  small,  must  not  guide,  but  be  guided  by,  the  genius,  habits  and 
opinions,  of  those  who  are  to  live  under  it.  The  facility  with  which 
your  constitution  can  be  altered,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  best  points 
in  it.  In  this  susceptibility  of  change,  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  a  literary  society  and  a  state ;  therefore  do  not  sup- 
pose me  to  confound  them.  In  the  government  of  a  nation,  to 
nave  its  constitution  as  open  as  its  statute  book  to  amendment, 
would  be  little  short  of  keeping  a  mine,  ready  loaded,  where  peo- 
ple habitually  pass  with  brands  and  torches."  a 

A  Constitution  has  been  adopted,  founded  upon  the  principles, 
stated  in  the  Circular  Letter,  as  follows, — 

The  Preamble  and  1st  Article  express  the  name  and  objects  of 
the  Institution. 

The  2d  Article  embraces  the  classification  of  Members— (as  at 
p.  73.)  the  fees  of  Membership — and  the  mode  of  admission. 

The  3d  Article  states  the  Officers  to  be — a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  thirteen  Counsellors — of  whom  the  President  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  are  two  : — to  be  chosen  annually  [1st 
Monday  in  June] — a  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  any  quarterly  meet- 
ing : — The  officers  to  form  a  standing  committee, — who  may  ap- 
point a  Librarian,  be. 

The  4th  Article  provides  for  a  quarterly  meeting  on  the  1st 
Monday,  in  each  season  of  the  year — and  other  meetings  by  ad- 
journment. 

5th.  That  a  member  is  to  be  selected  to  deliver  a  public  address 
at  each  annual  meeting. 

6th.  That  amendments  to  the  constitution,  may  be  adopted  at 
one  meeting  for  consideration,  and  shall  be  carried,  by  two  thirds 
of  the  votes  at  a  subsequent  quarterly  meeting. 

The  7th  and  last  provides  for  confirming  this  constitution  by 
fifty  members. 

[a  This  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  of  North-Carolina.] 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  been  chosen  to  the  offices  provi- 
ded, and  have  accepted, — viz  : 

John  Quincy  Adams,  LL.  D.  President. 
Hon.  Brockholst  Livingston,  } 
Hon.  Joseph  Stoet,  >  Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  William  Lowndes,  } 

William  S.  Cakdell,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Alexander  M'Leod,  D.  D.  Recording  Secretary/ 
John  Stearns,  M.  D.  Treasurer. 

Ten  Counsellors  have  been  subsequently  elected,  as  follows : — 
Hon.  Daniel  Werster. 

Thomas  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.  LL.D.  Bishop  of  Con. 
James  Kent,  LL.  D. 
John  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  LL.  D. 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D. 

John  Augustin  Smith,  M.  D.  Pres.  of  William  and  Mary  Col. 
Hon.  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  of  N.  C. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay, 
Washington  Irving,  Esq. 

The  following  Honorary  Members  have  been  chosen  :— 
John  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
James  Madison. 
John  Jay. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
James  Monroe. 
John  Trumbull,  LL.  D. 

The  following  advertisement  has  been  issued  by  the  Academy : 

"  Ata  meeting  of  "jtbe  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres," 
held  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of  New-York,  October  £0, 1C20,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

"  As  the  proper  education  of  youth  is  in  all  communities  closely  connected  with 
national  prosperity  and  honour ;  and  as  it  is  particularly  important  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  rising  generation  should  possess  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
own  country  and  a  patriotic  attachment  to  its  welfare ; — 

"  Resolved,  that  a  premium  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a  gold 
medal  worth  fifty  dollars,  be  given  to  the  author,  being  an  American  citizen, 
who  within  two  years  shall  produce  the  best  written  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  with  such  history  shall  contain  a  suitable  exposition  of  the 
situation,  character  and  interests,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic :  calculated  for  a  class  book  in  academies  and  schools.  .This  work  is  to  be 
examined  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  institution,  in  reference  to  the 
interest  of  its  matter,  the  justness  of  its  facts  and  principles,  the  purity,  perspi- 
cuity and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  its  adaptation  to  its  intended  purpose. 

"Though  it  is  wished  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  freedom  of  judg- 
ment, in  authors ;  yet  it  will  he  expected  that  the  examining  committee,  in  ac- 
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ceptmg  a  work'which  is  to  recei?e  the  premium  and  sanction  of  the  society, 
will  suggest  the  alteration  of  any  word,  phrase  or  figure,  which  is  not  strictly 
pure  and  correct,  according  to  the  best  usage  of  the  English  Language. 

"By  order  of  the  Academy, 

Alex.  M'Lsod, 
Recording  Secretary." 

It  is  believed  that  the  concluding  condition  of  this  advertisement, 
which  reserves  the  right  of  suggesting  to  the  author  any  alteration  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Academy  may  think  important,  is  one  which  would 
not  be  exacted  of  a  work  intended  for  general  readers.  But  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  productions  which  are  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Academy  for  the  use  of  school  gy  and  are  to  give  the  first  impressions 
to  the  risiog  generation,  should  be  scrupulously  exact  in  their  state- 
ments, correct  in  grammar,  and  pure  in  language. 

Premiums  for  several  other  works  have  been  proposed  ;  but,  with  a 
view  to  the  best  choice,  there  is  a  necessary  delay  for  collecting  the 
opinions  of  distant  members. 


Art.  8. — Writing  by  Cipher — Rees'  Cyclopedia, 

The  following  exposition  of  plate  III.  (in  vol.  VI.  part  II.)  of 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  subscribers  to 
that  work.  The  plate  represents  "  an  example  of  ready  and  unde- 
cipherable writing  by  dots,  of  the  author's  own  invention" — and 
the  author  of  the  Article  •  Cipher'  (vol.  VIII.  part  II.)  "  defies 
"  any  of  his  readers  to  explain  the  principle  by  which  it  [the  ex- 
"  ample]  is  composed,  or  to  give  him  a  similar  piece  of  writing." 

The  writing  consists  of  dots,  placed  in  different  positions  over, 
under,  and  upon  a  line.  The  dot  above  the  line  signifies  1 — on 
the  line,  2 — and  under  it,  3.  Each  letter  is  represented  by  four 
dote,  or  figures,  and  by  arranging  the  figures  11,  12,  13—21,  22, 
23 — 31,  32,  33r above  the  key,  opposite  to  the  letters  in  the  upper 
line,  and  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order  at  the  left  side  of  the 
key,  beginning  at  the  top,  the  plate  will  be  deciphered  with  ease  by 
drawing  lines  perpendicularly  and  horizontally  from  the  figures  de- 
noted by  the  dots.  Thus,  the  four  first  dots  represent  31.  31,  which 
in  the  key  direct  to  the  letter  T:  The  next  four,  12.  23,  which 
answer  to  A;  Then  11.  32,  answering  to  e: — which  gives  the 
word  The. 

In  the  article  *  Cipher,'  in  the  Cyclopedia,  are  four  para- 
graphs, to  be  deciphered  by  the  same  key,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  2d  is  in  figures,  and  can  be  easily  read  by  taking  two 
figures  for  each  letter,  thus  1,5  the  1st  line  and  5th  letter  T ;  2,6 
the  2d  line  and  6th  letter  A;  1,8  the  1st  line  and  8tb  letter  e ; — 
then  0  for  the  end  of  a  word :  3,5  the  third  line  and  5th  letter,  fee. 
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The  next  paragraph  is  in  letters  and  must  be  deciphered  by 
taking  two  letters,  for  two  figures,  which  direct  to  the  letter  in  the 
key  represented  by  them  ;  thus,  6,  a : — b  is  the  1st  letter  in  the  co- 
lumn, and  therefore  represents  1,  and  a  is  the  5th  letter  in  the  co- 
lumn, in  which  it  is  found  in  the  key,  and  therefore  represents  5, — 
the  1st  line  and  5th  letter,  as  before,  representing  T : — to,  m,  are 
the  next  two  letters :  to  is  the  7th  letter  of  the  column  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  key,  and  m,  the  2d — the  7th  line  and  2d  letter  h  ;  fee. 

The  first  and  third  paragraphs  have  not  been  deciphered. 


Art.  9. — Inscription  upon  the  tombstone  or  Doctor  Sam- 
uel Johnson — at  Stratford,  Con* 

•M.S. 
SAMUELIS  JOHNSON,  D.  D. 

Collegii  Regalis,  Novi-Eboraci* 

Prasidis  prirai, 
Et  hujus  Ecclesis  nuper  Rectoris. 
Natus  Die  14to.  Octob.  1696, 
Obiit  6to.  Jan.  1772. 
1  If  decent  dignity  and  modest  mien. 
The  cheerful  heart,  and  countenance  serene ; 
If  pure  religion,  and  unsullied  truth, 
His  age's  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 
If  piety,  in  all  the  paths  he  trod, 
Still  rising  vigorous  to  his  Lord  and  God ; 
If  charity  through  all  the  race  he  ran, 
Still  wishing  well,  and  doing  good,  to  man; 
If  learning,  free  from  pedantry  and  pride, — 
If  faith  and  virtue,  walking  side  by  side  ; 
If  well  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end, 
To  shine,  thro'  life,  a  husband,  father,  friend ; 
If  these  ambition  in  thy  soul  can  raise, 
Excite  thy  reverence,  or  demand  thy  praise ; 
Reader, — ere  yet  thou  quit  this  earthly  scenel 
Revere  bis  name,  and  be  what  he  has  been. 

Myles  Cooper.5 


Art.  10. — Lines  on  the  late  Doctor  Joseph  R.  Drake. 

The  following  stanzas,  for  beauty  and  exquisite  finish,  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  verses  generally  afforded  on  similar  occasions.  They  were  written  by  a 
friend  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Drake,  of  this  city. 

To  commemorate  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  a  departed  friend,  or  to  weigh 
with  impartiality  his  claims  to  public  attention,  is  indeed  no  easy  task ;  but  the 
subject  of  these  lines  was  worthy  of  all  the  commendation  and  all  the  sorrow 
here  so  beautiwJIy  expressed.    A  devotion  to  the  muses  marked  his  early  life  ; 
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and  many  of  his  unpublished  productions  would  not  discredit  (we  speak  it 
fidently)  the  pen  of  a  Moore,  or  a  Campbell. 

He  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  Consumption)—*  disease,  which  seems  peculiar 
ly  to  select  for  the  objects  of  its  attack,  the  amiable,  the  intelligent  ana  the  vir- 
tuous. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  knew  thee,  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee,  but  to  praise. 
Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep ; 
And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  thy  cold  turf  steep. 
When  hearts,  whose  home  was  Heaven, 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth  : 
And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow, 

To  clasp  thy  band  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine ; 
It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow : 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it, 

And  feel,  I  cannot  now. 
While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 

Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free,— 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 

That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 


(copy.) 
"  Queries  to  the  Reviewer  of  General  Wilkinson's  Memoirs. 

1st  Why  was  General  Hampton  permitted  to  escape,  without 
a  trial  and  without  arrestation  ? 

2d  Why  was  General  Wilkinson's  private  letter  to  General  Lew- 
is, opened  and  read  at  the  war  office  ? 

Sd  Why  is  the  history  given  by  General  Wilkinson,  of  the  causes 
of  the  capture  of  Washington,  passed  over  in  silence  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause his  story  is  unanswerable? 

"D.  F.  An  inquirer  after  truth." 

Though  the  shape  in  which  our  correspondent,  D.  F.  presents 
himself,  is  somewhat  questionable,  still  as  he  may  be  a  mere  in- 
quirer after  truth,  we  will  speak  to  him  in  our  next  number.    [Ed.] 
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Art.  1. — From  TUloch's  Philosophical  Magazine — London,  Sep. 

1820. 

A  Review  or  some  leading  points  in  the  official  charac- 
ter AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROT- 

al  Society.   By  a  Correspondent. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London,  as  Chamberlayne  remarks, 
"  chose  for  its  motto  NuUius  in  verba,  to  testify  their  resolution 
not  to  be  enslaved  by  any  of  the  greatest  authority  in  their  inqui- 
ries after  nature :"  and  so  long  as  their  Presidents  were  changed 
with  moderate  frequency,  and  no  one  acquired  any  more  autho- 
rity or  influence  than  was  due  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  inde- 
pendently of  his  rank  (whatever  that  might  be,)  all  continued  to  go 
on  well.  The  arts  and  sciences,  in  their  numerous  departments, 
were  promoted  by  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Society ;  each  brought  from  his  own  stock  to  deposit 
in  the  general  storehouse ;  all  was  harmony ;  and  bickering  and 
usurpation  were  alike  unknown.  The  distinctions  which  prevail 
in  human  society  were  not  forgotten  ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  operate  injuriously  in  a  society  where  all  were,  by  its  original 
constitution,  fellows.  An  authorized  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  circulated  in  1 693,  only  thirty  years  after  its  incor- 
poration by  charter,  terminates  thus  : — "  The  reader  may  perceive 
by  this  list,  how  many  sober,  learned,  solid,  ingenious  persons,  of 
different  degrees,  religions,  countries,  professions,  trades  and  for- 
tunes, have  united  and  conspired,  laying  aside  all  names  of  distinc- 
tion, amicably  to  promote  experimental  knowledge." 

Indeed,  it  is  only  by  determining  thus  to  "  lay  aside  all  distinc- 
tions," except  those  which  talents  and  genius  confer,  that  a  Society 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  sphere  of  natural  know- 
ledge in  all  its  branches  can  be  adequately  efficient:  for  if  it  be 
"  with  wise  intent"  that 

"  The  Hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil," 
it  is  surely  wise  for  such  an  institution  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
classify,  the  results  of  the  individual  energies  of  its  members,  how- 
ever diversified  their  several  pursuits,  or  however  varied  the  sta- 
tions in  political  Society  which  they  occupy.     Thus  has  the  Royal 
society  proceeded  in  different  periods  of  its  history.    It  did  not  ex- 
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pel  Isaac  Newton  at  a  time  when  he  was  too  poor  to  defray  the 
weekly  charges  of  the  Society;  nor  did  it  refuse  to  admit  Edmund 
Stone  or  Thomas  Simpson,  or  James  Ferguson,  although  one  had 
been  a  gardener's  son,  the  other  a  weaver,  and  the  third  a  shepherd. 

These,  and  other  important  benefits,  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
voluntary  association  of  men  of  science,  may  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
served, although  any  one  of  their  number  chosen  to  be  their  Pre- 
sident should  continue  such  for  a  series  of  years,  or  although  he  be 
a  man  of  elevated  or  noble  rank.  The  history  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety presents  instances  of  this  kind ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  sub- 
joined list  of  Presidents  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  to 
the  present  time.  But,  in  order  that  benefits  like  these  may  con- 
tinue to  result,  be  it  recollected,  as  has  always  been  observed,  and 
wijl  doubtless  in  future  be  found,  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society  who  most  successfully  promote  its  interests,  are  men  ardent- 
ly attached  to  some  one  branch  of  science,  yet  not  depredators  of 
other  departments  of  human  research,  men  of  candour,  men  free 
from  the  love  of  political  intrigue,  aud  free  from  its  usual  asso- 
ciate— the  love  of  domination. 

It  will  appear  evident,  then,  without  further  preliminary  observa- 
tion, that  the  character,  disposition,  and  talents,  of  a  President 
of  a  literary  or  a  scientific  society,  will  have  an  influence  upon  its 
members,  its  proceedings,  and  its  utility,  bearing  some  natural  pro- 
portion to  the  interval  during  which  he  presides  over  \U  Conse- 
Juently,  since  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
'resident  in  the  Royal  Society  for  more  than  forty  years,  at  an 
age  of  the  world  when  science  in  almost  every  department  and  in 
every  country  of  Europe  was  making  the  most  rapid  advances,  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  impartial  historian  of  British  science  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  qualifications  of  this  gentleman  to  preside 
for  so  many  years  over  that  illustrious  body,  what  were  the  topics 
of  iuquiry  which  he  most  encouraged,  what  were  those  which  he 
uniformly  repressed,  and  what  have  been  the  consequences  with 
regard  to  certain  sciences  of  Britain,  in  comparison  with  the  culti- 
vation aud  augmentation  of  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Several  of  the  eulogists  of  the  late  President  have  fancied  that 
they  could  render  his  merits  more  prominent  by  placing  them  in 
contrast  with  those  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle.  I  shall  therefore  be  the  more  readily  pardoned  for  adopting 
a  like  proceeding  in  this  review. 

Sir  John  Pringle  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  year  1745,  and  had  even  then  a  high  reputation  for  medical 
knowledge  and  skill.  Afterwards  he  wrote  pretty  copiously  upon 
many  subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  and  communicated 
several  interesting  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  an  extensive 
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practice,  becoming  very  eminent  both  as  a  practical  physician 
and  as  a  medical  writer.  But  his  reputation,  exalted  as  it  was  in 
these  respects,  was  not  confined  to  them.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
science  generally,  and  he  cultivated  it  with  corresponding  ardour* 
Early  in  life  he  had  read  the  works  of  Bacon  with  great  attention, 
and  his  mind  became,  in  consequence,  predisposed  to  the  genuine 
mode  of  philosophizing  by  mean's  of  well  conducted  experiments  : 
he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  mere  theory,  but  most 
valued  and  most  promoted  those  sciences  which  rested  on  the  firm 
basis  of  fact.  With  the  exception  that  he  bad  no  relish  for  poetry, 
he  had  a  well  formed  taste ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading 
and  of  deep  reflection. 

During  the  six  years  that  Sir  John  had  the  honour  of  being 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  deliver- 
ing an  oration  on  the  assignment  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal 
to  the  author  of  some  valuable  invention  or  discovery.  He  was 
led  to  this  almost  entirely  by  accident ;  but  the  addresses  thus  de- 
livered, being  intended  to  point  out  what  was  actually  due  to  the 
individual  who  received  the  medal,  by  showing  what  had  been  e£ 
fected  before  in  the  same  department  of  research,  became  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  brief  historical  disquisitions ;  and  being  each 
directed  to  a  different  topic  of  inquiry,  they  evinced  such  an  extent 
and  variety  of  reading,  such  a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  such  a 
freedom  from  bias  or  partiality,  as  were  at  once  honourable  to  him, 
and  to  the  Society  who  had  elected  such  a  President  Of  these 
discourses  the  1st  was  "  On  the  different  kinds  of  air/*  delivered 
November  30,  1773,  on  the  assignment  of  the  Copleian  medal  to 
Dr.  Priestly :  the  2d,  "  On  the  Torpedo,"  in  1774  on  presenting 
the  medal  to  Mr.  Walsh  :  the  3d,  "  On  the  attraction  of  moun- 
tains," in  1775,  on  presenting  the  medal  to  Dr.  Maskelyne  for  his 
observations  at  Schehallien  :  the  4th,  "  On  preserving  the  health  of 
mariners,"  delivered  in  1776,  dn  assigning  the  medal  to  Captain 
Cook :  the  5th,  "  On  the  invention  and  improvements  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,"  in  1777,  on  assigning  the  medal  to  Dr.  Mudge  of 
Plymouth :  the  6th  and  last,  "  On  the  theory  of  gunnery,"  was  de- 
livered on  the  (tay  of  his  resignation,  when  he  presented  the  medal 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  on  account 
of  his  important  experiments  on  that  subject. 

Diversified  as  were  the  topics  of  these  discourses,  their  author  seems 
M  at  home"  in  each.  His  researches  are  often  erudite;  his  remarks  in- 
genious and  solid,  sometimes  profound ;  bis  language  elegant  and 
perspicuous,  occasionally  passing  into  a  stream  of  genuine  elo- 
quence which  really  enchants  and  captivates  the  reader. 

Sir  John  Was  a  man  not  merely  of  scientific,  but  of  high  moral 
character.  He  was  of  cheerful  habits,  but  an  enemy  to  all  kinds 
of  intemperance.  His  manners  were  kind,  respgctflil  and  obliging: 

Vol.II.  12 
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but,  says  ohe  of  bis  biographers,  "  his  sense  of  integrity  and  dig- 
nity would  not  permit  him  to  adopt  that  false  and  superficial  po- 
liteness which  treats  all  meo  alike,  though  ever  so  different  in  poitfct 
of  real  estimation  and  merit,  with  the  same  show  of  cordiality  and 
kindness.9' 

Such  was  Sir  John  Pringle.  Let  me  now  attempt  to  delineate 
the  character  of  his  successor. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  (born  1743,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  baronet 
m  1781,)  was  a  man  of  good  fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
a  liberal  education,  partly  at  Oxford.  He  early  evinced  an  attach- 
ment to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  and  in  1766,  at  twertty* 
three  years  of  age  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1768 
-he  set  fcair  with  Cook  in  the  Endeavour,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  interesting  voyage  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  natural 
productions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  they  visited.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  toological  and  botanical  researches  by  Dr.  Solan* 
der,  a  pupil  of  Ltnneeus.  I  am  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  mutually  received  and  communi- 
cated by  these  two  celebrated  men ;  but  one  of  the  wicked  wits  of 
the  day,  who  affected  to  bfe  in  the  secret,  attempted  to  develope  it  in 
a  single  couplet : 

u  Though  east,  or  west,  or  north,  or  south,  they  wander ; 
You'll  find  en  shallow  Banks  feeds  fat  Solander" 

After  the  return  from  Cook's  first  voyage,  Mr.  Banks  made  consi- 
derable preparations  to  accompany  him  a  second  time :  but  the  cir- 
cumnavigator and  the  naturalist  had  agreed  so  ill  while  they  were 
together  in  the  Endeavour,  and  Cook  had  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 

Susted  with  the  assumption  of  the  great  man  and  the  unaccomroo- 
ating  airs  of  his  companion,  that  he  took  effectual  measures  to 
free  himself  from  like  vexations  during  his  second  voyage.  Mr. 
Banks,  to  hide  from  the  world  his  chagrin  and  mortification,  and 
to  appropriate  to  some  useful  purpose  the  expensive  apparatus  ha 
had  prepared  to  accompany  Captain  Cook,  projected  a  voyage  to 
Iceland :  soon  hiring  a  vessel,  he  was  again  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Solander.  Sir  Joseph's  biographer  in  the  paper  called  The  JVet* 
Times  says  on  this  occasion,  "  His  hazards  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  tbe  cave  of  Staffa."  What  was  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
covery  I  cannot  conjecture.  Staffa  had  been  then  long  knpwn,  and 
even  described,  though  slightly,  by  Buchanan.  Von  Troil,  Banks, 
and  Solander,  were  conducted  to  Staffa,  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  had  often  been  there  before,  and  ena- 
bled our  voyagers  to  discover  precisely  what  he  showed  them. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Banks's  return  from  this  northern 
voyage,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  measures 
then  carrying  on  in  tbe  Roval  Society ;  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  John  Pringle,  in  November,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  succeef 
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him.  The  world  began  anxiously  to  inquire  what  were  his  Re- 
quisites for  this  exalted  station ;  but  did  not  then  receive  a  vary 
satisfactory  answer.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  enterprise  and  of 
strong  passions ;  a  warm  friend  while  his  friends  were  subservient 
to  his  purposes,  and,  if  otherwise,  what  Dr.  Johnson  denominated 
"  a  good  hater/'  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  fanning,  fond  of 
crazing,  fond  of  gardening,  fond  of  "  damming  and  sinking,"8  and 
fond  of  domineering ;  these,  however,  were  qualifications  for  the 
office  so  dubious  that  the  public  naturally  sought  for  something 
more.  What,  they  asked,  has  he  published?  Where  are  the  wh 
lumes  that  bear  his  name  f  When  they  were  answered,  "  Nowhere" 
they  asked  again,  What  are  his  pamphlet*,  and  on  what  subjects?: 
Where  are  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  So* 
fiety  over  which  you  have  appointed  him  to  preside,  and  on  what 
do  they  treat  ?  To  these  and  such  inquiries  no  answer  could  then  be 
returned :  and  if  similar  questions  were  now  to  be  proposed,  his 
friends  would  have  little  else  to  say,  except  they  felt  inclined  to  ex-! 
nil  in  bis  liqle  Essay  on  blight,  and  perhaps  a  disquisition  or  two 
on  the  manufactory  of  gooseberry-wine,  or  something  like  it,  in 
the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

Indeed,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  presidency  be  evin* 
ced  an  absolute  ignorance  of  several  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  sciences.  Of  mathematics,  either  pure  or  mixed,  he  knew 
nothing.  The  sublime  investigations  of  Landen,  Euler,  Lagrange 
and  Laplace,  had  no  more  charms  for  Sir  Joseph,  than  for  the  ru- 
dest peasant  that  laboured  on  his  Lincolnshire  estates.  Nor  was 
be  merely  ignorant  of  these  sciences.  He  had  a  dislike  to  them ; 
and  for  many  years  indicated  this  dislike  by  some  waspish  and 
petulant  expression  from  the  chair  whenever  a  mathematical  paper 
was  read.  Up  to  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  I  am  positively 
assured  that  be  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  chemistry ;  but  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  it  was  afterwards  said,  he  made  a  re- 
spectable proficiency.  Natural  history  has  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  study  which  he  pursued  with  ardour 
and  relish ;  yet  even  here,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  he  made  no 
eminent  attainments.  A  friend  of  mine  had  an  opportunity,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge, 
ooe  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  as  to 
this  point  The  following  is  an  account  of  what  passed  between 
them. 

a  This  strange  phrase  was  one  whkh  Sir  Joseph  delighted  to  give  in  tbe  shape 
of  a  toast,  among  the  Lincolnshire  farmers.  "  Success  to  damming  and  •tak- 
ing," meant  success  to  draining  the  fens ;  but  then  it  was  delivered  in  an  enig- 
matic approximation  to  profanity,  by  which  he  thought  he  lost  no  reputation  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  philosopher. 
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Q.  Will  yon  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  what  is  your  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  as  a  man  of  science  ? 

A.  I  should  conceive,  sir,  there  cannot  be  mueh  need  to  ask 
such  a  question.     You  know  he  is  called  the  patron  of  science. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know  he  is  :  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  possesses 
It.  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  matter,  and  take  the  nberty  to 
inquire  of  you,  as  one  who  knows  him  well.  Is  he  really  eminent 
as  a  natural  historian  ? 

A.  He  has  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  natural  history. 

Q.  So  I  have  always  understood :  but  pardon  me,  sir,  this  does 
not  meet  my  question.  Allow  me  to  ask  again,  Is  he  really  emi- 
nent as  a  natural  historian  ? 

A.  Natural  history  is  a  very  comprehensive  classification  of 
knowledge ;  what  department  of  it  do  you  principally  allude  to  ? 

Q.  Really,  sir,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  direct  my  inquiries  to  a 
narrower  point,  as  I  am  but  little  conversant  with  these  matters.  I 
have  understood,  however,  that  he  is  an  eminent  botanist :  what  is 
your  opinion  on  that  head  ? 

A.  Why,  if  he  be  so  reckoned,  it  must  hate  been  in  a  company 
of  washerwomen ! 

Thus  terminated  the  inquiry.  Well,  but,  say  some,  If  Sir  Jo- 
seph was  not  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  in  any  one  department, 
or  of  an  excursive  turn  of  mind  which  made  him  at  least  specious- 
ly acquainted  with  several,  we  presume  he  was  a  man  of  address, 
and  probably  one  with  some  pretensions  to  eloquence.  We  pre- 
sume he  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the  an- 
niversary oration  on  assigning  the  Copleian  medal.  No  such  thing. 
For  some  years  Sir  Joseph  made  no  attempt  of  the  kind  2  but  it 
having  been  insinuated,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  which  I 
shall  presently  have  to  speak,  that  he  was  incompetent  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  a  set  discourse  on  any  subject, — to  put  to  silence 
these  impudent  calumniators,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  anni- 
versary, November  30,  1784,  In  that  year  the  medal  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  Waring,  for  one  of  his  papers  On  the  Summation  of  Series. 
Of  the  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  I  have  the  happiness  to 
possess  a  copy,  probably  the  only  one  now  in  existence :  to  gratify 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  public  on  so  interesting  a  matter,  I  here 
present  the  speech,  retaining,  bona  fide,  the  original  orthography, 
punctuation,  &c.  a 

a  I  bold  myself  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  this  curious  document. 
No  sooner  bad  Sir  Joseph  terminated  this  address  than  a  murmur  of  Rigma- 
rol!  Rigtnarol!  ran  through  ** the  faction,"  as  they  were  termed.  Some  of 
the  President's  less  judicious  partisans  immediately  proposed  the  publication  of 
his  M  admirable  speech ;"  but  they  were  outvoted  by  sucn  of  his  friends  as  were 
too  wise  to  risk  bis  reputation,  and  that  of  the  society,  on  such  a  strange  pro- 
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.  [We  have  not  room  for  this  strange  speech — strange,  fronpi 
the  head  of  a  scientific  society,  as  containing  not  a  single  indica- 
tion of  science, — more  strange  for  the  verbosity  with  which  the 
intended  ideas  are  conveyed, — and  uncommonly  strange  for  the 
ignorance  of  orthography  betrayed.] 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  probably  inquire  with  eagerness, 

Through  what  strange  train  of  circumstances  could  an  individual, 

so  sadly  disqualified,  be  elevated  to  "  the  chair"  of  the  Royal  So- 

^  ciety  ?    This  train,  intricate  and  involved  as  it  has  usually  been 

deemed,  it  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  explore. 

Some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  electricity,  were,  as 
every  one  knows,  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and,  at 
an  age  of  the  world  when  this  country  was  agitated  by  all  the  try- 
ing events  of  a  war  with  America,  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  American.  Among  this  philosopher's  numerous  hap- 
py applications  of  his  electrical  discoveries,  was  that  of  elevated 
pointed  conductors  to  secure  buildings  from  injury  by  lightning ;  an 
application  which  was  warmly  approved,  and  eagerly  recommend- 
ed by  the  most  eminent  electricians  then  living.  In  luckless  hour, 
however,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson  (the  father,  I  believe,  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  at  that  time,  or  soon  after;,  contractor 
for  the  painting  under  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance)  object- 
ed to  the  use  of  pointed  conductors,  recommending  instead  of  them 
conductors  with  knobs  at  their  superior  extremities.  "  It  was  by 
his  obstinacy  and  improper  conduct,  (says  Dr.  Thomson,  a)  that 
be  introduced  those  unnappy  divisions  which  had  so  unfortu- 
nate an  effect  upon  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  so  disgraceful  to 
science  and  philosophy."  Disgraceful,  indeed,  they  were,  both  on 
account  of  the  temper  with  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the 
incessant  violation  of  the  principles  of  true  philosophy,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  adherents.  Philoso- 
phers in  other  parts  of  Europe  wondered  what  strange  fatality 
xould  have  fallen  upon  English  men  of  science,  that  they  could 
force  this  into  a  topic  of  controversy ;  and  neither  then  nor  since 
have  they  uttered  a  syllable  in  favour  of  blunt  conductors.  b  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  intermixture  of  po- 
litical feeling  with  the  principles  of  the  discussion,  it  could  not 
have  been  kept  alive  for  a  single  month.  The  American  war  had 
been  the  occasion  of  scattering  the  seeds  of  political  animosity  far 
and  wide ;  and,  since  Franklin  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  philo- 

dnction.  It  was  simply  determined,  therefore,  that  the  President's  copy  of  the 
speech  should  be  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  society.  On  the  succeeding  day 
a  friend  of  mine  made  faithfully  and  carefully  the  copy  which  I  now  possess. 
A  few  days  afterwards  other  fellows  of  the  Society  visited  the  rooms  in  order  to 
take  copies ;  but  the  document  was  removed,  by  the  Presideut  or  his  friend?, 
and  has  never  since  been  seen. 

a  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  444. 

b  See  Biot—TraiU  dt  Physique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  443 — 450. 
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sopher,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  insinuate,  that  they  who 
agreed  with  him  in  his  philosophical  speculations,  agreed  with  him, 
likewise,  in  his  political  creed.  Thus,  with  many,  the  opinions  of 
a  philosopher  as  to  the  blunts  and  the  points,  were  regarded  as  the 
index  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  American  war ;  and  the  celebrated 
dispute  among  the  "little"  and  the  "big-endians"  recorded  by  Le- 
muel Gulliver,  furnished  an  apt  representation  of  the  folly  and 
the  rancour  which  found  their  way  into  this  discussion. 

Ere  long,  the  Royal  Patron  of  the  Society,  whose  strong  feeling  * 
in  reference  to  the  American  war  is  well  known,  became  interested 
in  the  controversy,  and  often  gave  unequivocal  indications  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  see  it  decided.  This  soon  re* 
duced  it  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Government  question.  In 
1773,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fix  conductors  to  the  powder  maga- 
zine belonging  to  the  board  of  Ordnance  at  Purfleet,  that  Board 
applied  to  the  Royal  Society  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  most  pro- 
per kind  to  be  employed.  The  society  replied  by  quoting  their 
own  annual  advertisement  from  the  year  1762  downward,  "  That 
it  is  an  established  rule  of  the  Society,  to  which  they  will  always 
adhere,  never  to  give  their  opinion,  as  a  body,  on  any  subject  ei- 
ther of  nature  or  art,  that  comes  before  them."  The  Society  were 
then  requested  to  appoint  aCommittee,  for  this  purpose.  After  much 
discussion  this  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, "Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, was  appointed.  After  examining  the  building,  the  four  gen- 
themen  first  named,  recommended  pointed  conductors  :  Mr.  Wilson 
dissented  from  their  judgment,  and  assigned  his  reasons  in  a  long 
paper.  His  notions  were  refuted  by  Nairue,  Henley,  Swift,  and 
others.  Dr.  Musgrave,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  his  speculations. 

In  1777  the  Purfleet  magazine  received  damage  from  light- 
ning, although  it  had  been  previously  furnished  with  conductors. 
The  Royal  Society,  again  requested  to  give  an  opinion,  appointed 
a  Committee  of  nine  of  the  most  distinguished  electricians  :  their 
deliberate  judgment  was  again  in  favour  of  pointed  conductors,  and 
again  was  their  judgment  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  this  stage 
of  the  business  the  Royal  Patron  of  the  Society  directed  Sir  John 
Pringle  to  employ  his  official  influence  in  strengthening  Mr.  Wil- 
son's hands.  Sir  John  replied,  that  "  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
would  always  induce  him  to  execute  His  Majesty's  wishes  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power:  but,  Sire,  (said  he)  I  cannot  reverse  the  laws 
and  operations  of  nature"  "  Then,"  said  his  Majesty,  "perhaps^ 
Sir  John,  you  had  better  resign*  ?"     Sir  John  took  the  hint,  and 

a  Soon  after  this  occurrence  a  friend  of  Franklin  wrote  an  epigram  which 
may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  preservation  here : 

While  you,  great  George,  for  knowledge  hunt, 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  blunt, 
The  nation's  out  of  joint : 
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tesigaed  at  die  next  anniversary,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  being  appoint* 
ed  his  successor  the  same  evening.  Whether  he  had  or  had  not  en* 
gaged  to  reverie  the  laws  of  nature,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Sir  Joseph  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  President's  chair  than  ha 
began  to  manifest  his  dislike  of  Americans  and  American  philosor 
phy,a  and  of  all  those  members  who  accidentally  testified  their  es- 
teem of  his  learned  predecessor.  He  also  gave  the  most  decisive 
indicationsof  his  philosophical  bigotry,  of  his  determination.,  undu- 
ly to  exalt  some  branches  of  inquiry,  and  as  unduly  to  depreciate 
others ;  and  of  another  determination,  which  be  had  not  sufficient 
discretion  to  disguise,  to  convert  a  fellowship  or  brotherhood  of 
philosophers,  into  a  monarchy,  or  rather  into  a  despotism  of  which 
he  alone  was  to  be  the  focus  of  power  and  authority.  Such  is  the 
force  of  self-delusion,  when  a  coterie  of  sycophantic  danglers  sttrv 
round  an  individual  of  this  description,  and  foster  his  love  of  domi- 
nation, that  it  would  seem  as  though  Sir  Joseph  actually  fancied 
himself  a  kind  of  monarch,  and  formed  his  phraseology  and  ex* 
pected  to  be  approached  accordingly.  It  was  no  longer  the  Conn* 
cil  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  the  Secretaries  of  that  learned  body, 
but,  "  Mt  Council,"  "  My  Secretaries,"  "  My  Assessors,"  "  My 
Society"  Sec.  He  held  his  court  in  Soho  Square ;  arid  none  but 
those  who  were  introduced  into  the  regal  apartments  there  in  due 
form,  and  danced  attendance  with  due  frequency,  could  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Royal  Society,  or  continue  to  attend  its  meetings 
with  comfort,  if  they  had  been  elected  Fellows  in  better  days. 

That  men  of  real  genius  and  science  should  be  disgusted  with  all 
this,  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  as  well  as  that  men  of  indepen- 
dence should  make  some  efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from  so  dis- 
graceful a  thraldom.  Hence  originated  the  new  class  of  dissen- 
tions  which  agitated  the  Royal  Society  between  the  years  1781 
and  .  1785,  and  to  which  the  eulogists  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  have 
now  so  unwisely  recalled  the  public  attention.5 

*  The  bitter  spirit9  (as  the  writer  in  the  New  Times  calls  it)  did 

Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues, 
And  all  your  thunder  useless  views 
By  keeping  to  the  point, 
a  This  anti-American  spirit  is  scarcely  yet  extinguished.  [If  it  be,  there  is 
no  proof  that  their  Scientific  spirit  has  increased.]     Seven  years  ago  there  were 
Hot  more  than  thru  American  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  even  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  not  six. 

b  A  biographer  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  New  Times  of  July  14, 1820, 
whose  ignorance  of  science  and  of  facts  is  so  obvious,  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  render  it  more  prominent,  terminates  bis  misrepresentation  of  these 
matters,  thus : 

"  All  intellectual  propensities  have  their  merits,  [those  of  lying,  slandering 
and  thieving,  for  example,]  and  the  use  of  practical  mathematics  is  important 
and  extensive.    We  honour  the  great  inventors — the  world  is  debtor  to  New- 
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not '  break  oat  on  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Hutton  from  one  of  the  se- 
cretaryships,' but  much  earlier.  Some  of  the  causes  which  foment- 
ed it  will  appear  by  a  few  quotations  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  An  History  of  the  Instances  of  Exclusion  from  the  Royal  So- 
ciety," published  early  in  1784. 

"  The  charge  we  bring  against  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is,that,  though 
not  intrusted  with  any  such  power,  either  by  statute  or  custom, 
and  very  unfit,  from  his  acknowledged  violence  of  temper  and 
from  his  incapacity  to  judge  of  literary  qualifications,  in  which  he 
is  himself  shamefully  deficient,  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  he  has  re* 
peatedly  interposed  in  a  clandestine  manner,  to  procure  rejections 
of  proper  candidates,  with  the  visible  design  of  taking  away  the 
privilege  of  the  body  at  large,  and  making  himself  the  sole  master 
of  the  admissions, — in  other  words,  the  monarch  of  the  Society." 

In  proof  of  this  charge,  we  are  told  that  during  the  twelve  weeks 
which,  according  to  'the  statutes,  the  certificate  recommending  a 
candidate  hung  up  in  the  Society's  rooms,  it  was  the  habit  of  Sir 
Joseph  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  the  Soho 
Square  levees^  by  making  known  his  resolution  in  phraseology  not 

ton.  But  of  a  thousand  mathematicians,  not  the  human  cube  root  has  ever 
been,  or  will  be,  more  than  the  depository  of  the  dusty  problems,  that  the  book- 
makers of  the  art,  the  Simpsons,  and  Hcttons,  and  Bonnycastles,  have 
transmitted  to  them.  This  pride  *  that  puffeth  up,'  has  had  more  fatal  powers 
of  perversion,  and  religion  has  no  where  found  more  inveterate  prejudice  or 
more  morbid  repulsion  than  among  those  men,  rendered  incapable  of  discern- 
ing truth  unless  it  came  in  the  whole  dignity  of  an  algebraic  formula.  The 
bitter  spirit  broke  out  in  the'Royal  Society  on  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Hutton 
from  one  of  the  secretaryships.  How  Dr.  Hutton,  whose  life,  till  he  was  ma- 
ture, was  spent  in  keeping  a  village  school  in  Westmoreland,  [videlicet,  the  vil- 
lage of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,]  could  have  sustained  the  office  without  num- 
berless offences  against  the  habits  of  good  society  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture; 
and  his  merits  as  a  mathematician  were  common-place. 

( Lands  be  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  saying  ran,  that  he  could  gauge.' 
"  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  point  of  general  accomplishment,  public  utility,  and 
rational  and  enlarged  employment  of  his  understanding,  was  worth  the  whole 
host,  of  which  no  single  name  did  honour  even  to  their  own  narrow  pursuit. 
Horsley,  afterwards  a  bishop,  was  the  principal  among  the  disturbers.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Principia,  the  most  meagre  and  inefficient  that  ever  came 
from  the  press,  is  this  man's  tribute  to  science.  But  be  was  virulent,  insolent 
and  intriguing.  The  Bench  restrained  him,  and  he  gradually  cooled,  but  in 
the  hostility  against  Sir  Joseph  Banks  he  gave  full  way  to  the  bitterness  or 
his  nature.  The  President's  conduct  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1784,  the  Resolution  "  that  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  for  their  President,  and  will  support  him,"  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. Measures  of  conciliation  were  now  adopted.  A  vote  was  passed,  that 
Dr.  Hutton  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  Society :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  his  office  executed 
by  a  resident  in  London.  Since  that  period  opposition  has  slept.  The  Presi- 
dency has  been  in  honour  and  activity." 
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very  courtly,  but  ratted  to  the  purpose  and  varied  to  accord  with 
the  occasion.  "  We  want  no  mathematicians."  "  No  more  wor- 
sUopert  of  old  Cardan  for  me."  "  I'll  have  no  schoolmasters" 
M  uet  us  have  no  country  surgeons"  "  He  !  why  he  b  an  author  f 
Who  could  think  of  proposing  him  ?  We  want  no  authors  ;"  and 
to  on.  If  these,  and  similar  remarks,  scattered  with  great  activity 
daring  the  twelve  weeks'  probation,  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  their 
effect,  then  "  the  President  would  run  about  the  room  on  a  night 
of  election,  out  of  breath  with  anger  and  impatience,  seducing  the 
ignorant,  awing  the  timid,  and  deceiving  the  wise ;  cajoling  as 
many  as  possible  to  put  in  black  balls :"  and  often  "  inducing  the 
candidate  or  his  friends,  from  an  apprehension  of  rejection,  to 
avoid  the  mortification  by  taking  down  the  certificate." 

Among  the  candidates  rejected  principally  by  black-balling,  in 
the  years  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  were,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  of  Man- 
chester; Mr.  Meyrick  (by  the  President  asking  more  than  100 
persons  in  the  room  to  vote  against  hiinri  Dr.  Sates,  a  physician 
at  Buckingham ;  Dr.  Hallifax ;  Dr.  Enfield  (here  the  cry  was  "  111 
have  no  Dissenters ;")  Dr.  Berenbrock  and  Dr.  Blane,  two  eminent 

eiysicians ;  and  Major  Desbarres,  the  friend  and  maritime  tutor  of 
aptain  Cook.  Shortly  after  the  "  black-balling"  of  this  latter 
named  gentleman,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  public 
papers: 

tt  Yesterday  Major  Desbarres  kissed  His  Majesty's  hand  on  being  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  reward,  we  hear,  has  been  conferred  on  this 
able  and  spirited  officer,  for  great  national  services,  in  recompense  of  much 
time  and  much  money,  for  having  saved  by  bis  philosophical  labours,  many  of 
die  king's  ships,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  our  fellow  subjects." 


A*t.  I.— 1.  The  Cyclopedia;  or,  Universal  Dictionary  ofAris% 
Sciences,  and  Hterature,  by  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
JP.  L,  S.  S.  Amer.  Soc.  ;  with  the  Assistance  of  eminent  profit- 
eional  Oentlemen;  4to.  39  volumes,  besides  S  volumes  of  rlatee, 
and  1  of  Atlas.    Longman.     Londou. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  pass  without  notice  the  comple- 
tion of  a  Work,  which  has  occupied  upwards  of  eighteen  years  in 
its  publication  ;  and  which,  far  more  than  any  other  single  work 
which  has  preceded  it,  or  that  perhaps  has  been  contemporary  with 
it,  has  extended  the  bounds  of  useful  knowledge;  by  putting  upon 
record,  and  making  accessible  to  general  readers,  the  improve- 
ments made  and  making,  in  nearly  every  branch  of  Science  and  of 
the  Arts,  particularly  all  those  of  the  latter,  which  have  Chemistry 
•r  Mechanics. for  their  basis.  The  numerous  plates  (by  Lowjry) 
You  II.  13 
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of  machines  and  apparatus  for  effecting  almost  every  kind  of  pur- 
pose, which  are  given  in  this  work,  have  a  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  drawing  and  engraving,  which  are 
without  a  parallel  in  any  work  extant :  the  articles  referring  to 
these  plates,3  have  in  general  the  merit,  of  having  been  written  by 
persons,  either  extensively  engaged  in  the  art  or  manufacture 
treated  of,  or  else  they  have  been  written  by  scientific  persons,  who 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  qualified  themselves  for  the  task,  by 
minute  investigations  and  inquiries,  carried  on  in  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  laboratories,  work-shops,  manufactories,  and  public 
works,  which  so  distinguish  our  country,  by  consulting  original 
works,  and  by  researches  in  the  learned  transactions  and  scientific 
journals,  for  records  of  the  origin  of  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  of  the  progress  and  proceedings  relating  thereto ;  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  which  materials,  the  writer  is  glad  to  perceive,  that  the 
"  Philosophical  Magazine"  has  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
estimation  of  numbers  of  the  Cyclopedia  writers.  With  respect  to 
most  of  the  other  branches  of  art,  and  the  useful  or  curious  applica- 
tions of  science  and  literature,  the  articles  thereon,  have  mostly 
been  written  by  men,  eminent  in  their  several  professions,  or  paths 
of  study,  as  will  be  perceived  by  perusing  the  following  list,  which 
we  have  prepared,  from  the  acknowledgments  made  by  Dr.  Rees, 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  compared  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  contributors'  names,  which  were  printed  on  the  covers 
of  parts  8  to  28,  inclusive,  with  a  few  additions,  which  have  hap- 
pened to  fall  within  the  writer's  knowledge  or  inquiries. 
Abernethy,  John  .  .  .  Anatomy,  Physiology 
Aikin,  Arthur  ....  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy 
Aikin,  Edmund       .     •     .     Architecture 

Anderson made  Drawings 

Arrowsraith,  Aaron     .     •     directed  Maps 

Qacon,  John      ....     Sculpture 

Bakewell,  Robert  •     •     .     Geoiogv,  Mineralogy,  Rock,  Strata, 

Wool,  Worsted,  &c. 
Barlow,  Peter   ....    Algebra,  Analysis,  Geometry,  Strength 

of  Materials 
Bateman,  Dr.  Thomas     .    Medicine 
Blair,  William  ....     Cipher,  Surgery 
Bland,  Dr.  Robert      .    •    Midwifery 
Bonnycasde,  John      •     •     Algebra,  Analysis,  Astronomy 
Brande,  William  Thomas    Chemistry 
Britton,  John    .    .     .     .     Topography 

a  It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  in  the  writer,  were  we  to  omit  mentioning,' 
the  large  share  which  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry  has  had,  in  procuring  the  assistance 
of  able  scientific  men,  as  contributors  to  this  work;  seeing,  that  Dr.  Rees,  in  his 
preface,  has  wholly  omitted  to  mention  this  distinguished  artist  I 
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Barney,  Dr.  Charles  .    . 
Carpenter,  Dr.  Lant  •     • 

Cavallo,  Tiberius  .     •     • 

Clarke,  Bracy  .    .     .    • 

Clarkson 

Cooper,  Samuel  ,  .  . 
Cuthbertson,  John  .  . 
Dalton,  John  .... 
Daniell,  Thomas  and  Wm, 
Davy,  Dr.  John  .  .  . 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry  .  . 
Dickson,  Dr.  R.  W.  .  . 
Donovan,  Edward      .     . 


Musical  Biography,  Music 
Education,    Language,    Mental    and 

Moral  Philosophy 
Dynamics,     Electricity,    Machinery, 

Magnetism,  Mechanics 
comparative  Anatomy 
various  Articles 
Surgery 
Electricity 

Chemistry,  Meteorology 
made  Drawings 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 

Agriculture,  Meteorology 
Conchology,  Entomology,  &c. ;  made 
Drawings  for,  and  arranged  Nat. 
Hist.  Plates 
Duncan,  John    .     .     .     /  Manufactures,  Weaving 
Edwards,  Sydenham  .     .     made  Nat.  Hist.  Drawings 
Ellis,  Henry      ....     Antiquities,  and  various  Articles 
Farey,  John,  Sen.       .     .     Canals,   Geology,   Measures,  Music, 

Trig.  Survey 
Farey,  John,  Jun.       .    .    Machinery,  Manufactures,  Mechanics, 

Mill,  Steam-Engine,  Water,  &c.; 
made      numerous       Mechanical 
Drawings 
Farey,  Joseph    ....     made  many  Mechanical  and  Miscella 

neous  Drawings 
Flaxman,  John       .     .     .     Sculpture 
Fletcher,  John  ....     Chemistry 

Glenie,  James    ....     Artillery-Carriages,  Cannon,  Fortifi- 
Glover,  George      .     .     .     Naval  Architecture  [cation 

Haslam,  Dr.  John       .     .     Mental  Derangement 
Henderson,  Dr.  Alexander  Medicine 
Hinckes,  Rev.  Josiah  .     •     Geography 
Hoare,  Prince    ....     Sculpture 
Howard,  Henry     •     .     .     Drawing,  and  various  Articles 
Howard,  Luke  ....    Meteorology 

Joues,  Dr Grammar,  Language  * 

Joyce,  Rev.  Jeremiah      .     various  Articles 

Ivory,  James     ....    Conic  Sections*   Curves,   Geometry, 

Kelley,  Dr.  P Coinage,       Exchanges,       Standard, 

Weight 

Eirkman made  Drawings 

Koenig,  Charles     .    .     .     Gem,     Gem-Engraving,     Geognosy, 

Mineralogy 
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Landseer,  John      .    . 

Lawrence,  William     , 

Lowry,  Wilson      .    . 

Macartney,  Dr.  James 
Mackay,  Dr.  Andrew 
Malkin,  Dr.       .     .     . 
Marcet,  Dr.  Alexander 
Milner,  Dr.  John 
Milton,  Thomas 
Moor,  Major 
Morgan,  William 
Mushett,  David 

Nayler,  Sir  George 
Pficholson,  Peter    . 


Opie,  John 

Ottley,  William  Young  . 

Parker,  H 

Parkes,  Samuel      .     .     • 
Pearson,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  . 


Phillips,  Thomas  - 
Pond,  John  .    .    . 


Porden,  William    .    .     . 
Pugh,  William  Owen 
Rees,  Dr.  Thomas      •     . 

Rees,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham, 

Russell,  John    . .  .     .    . 

Sanderson,  George     •    . 
Scott,  John  ...... 

Smith,  Sir  James  Edward 
Sowerby,  James     •    •    • 
Strutt,  Joseph    .    .    .    . 

Stubbs,  George     .    .    • 


French,  Italian,  and  other  Schools  of 
Engraving 

Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative, 
Physiology 

made  Drawings  for  some,  and  Engra- 
ved very  numerous  Plates 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology 

Navigation 

Biography  ' 

Chemistry 

Gothic  Architecture 

engraved  Nat.  Hist.  Plates 

Indian  Mythology 

Annuities 

Blast  and  Blowing  Furnaces,  Iron- 
Manufacture 

Heraldry 

Architecture,  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Pa- 
norama, Perspective,  Projections, 
Proportional  Compasses,  Sha- 
dows, Stereography,  Stereotome- 
try,  &c. 

Painting 

Painting 

Prosody,  Versification 

Manufactures 

Astronomical,  Chronometrical,  Opti- 
cal, be.  Instruments,  Horology, 
Planetary  Machines,  Watch,  &c. 

Painting 

Algebra,  Analysis,  Astronomy,  De- 
gree, Diophantine,  Force,  &c. 

Architecture 

English  History 

Biography,  and  various  Articles ;  exa- 
mined and  described  the  Plates 

Editor;  Atmosphere,  Hydrostatics, 
and  various  Articles 

Painting 

Arch 

engraved  Nat.  Hist.  Plates 

Botanical  Biography,  Botany 

made  Nat  Hist  Drawings 

Antiquities 

made  Drawings 
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Sylvester,  Charles 


Taylor,  Dr.  Charles  . 
Taylor,  John  .  •  . 
Thomson,  James  .  . 
Tooke,  Rev.  William 
Turner,  Sharon.  .  • 
Turrell,  Edmund  •  . 
Webster,  Thomas  .  . 
Wood,  Rev.  William  . 
Woodville,  Dr.  William 


Chemistry,  Definite  Proportions,  File- 
cutting,  Galvanism,  Pottery, 
Voltaism,  be 

Bleaching 

Mining 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Manufacture 

Geography 

English  History 

Enamelling 

Architecture,  Aquatints 

Botany 

Botany 
We  could  have  wished  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish,  in  each 
case  in  the  above  List,  whether  various  Articles,  appertaining  to 
the  Science  or  Subject  mentioned,  or  only  the  particular  Article 
bearing  the  Name  of  the  Science  or  Subject,  are  the  production  of 
the  Individual  mentioned ;  this,  however,  we  are  unable  to  do.  Be- 
sides the  above  names,  the  Covers  above  mentioned,  announced, 
that  the  assistance  of  C.  R.  Aikin,  John  Clennel,  E.  Coleman, 
Astlev  Cooper,  Rev.  W.  Crowe,  John  Leslie,  Dr.  Richard  Pear- 
son, W.  Symonds,  and  William  Thomas,  were  engaged ;  but  whe- 
ther all,  or  any  of  these  Gentlemen  furnished  any  Articles,  we  are 
uninformed. 

We  have  been  sorry  to  observe,  the  Date  1819  affixed  to  the  Ti- 
tle-page of  each  of  the  39  Volumes,  instead  of  that  particular  Tear, 
in  which  each  Volume  was  finished;  because  of  the  great  number 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  useful  Arts  and  the  Sci- 
ences, which  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  the  Public, 
or  at  least  in  so  methodised  a  form,  in  the  Volumes  of  this  Work, 
by  the  many  able,  practical,  and  scientific  Individuals,  who  have 
written  Articles  in  them ;  the  want  of  these  Dates  to  the  Volumes, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  source  of  much  literary  injustice,  and  of 
high  regret  by  the  future  historians  of  Scientific  Improvement. 
We  trust  therefore,  that  our  Readers  will  approve  our  giving  here, 
a  list  containing  the  Dates  of  Publication,  of  each  of  the  85  Parts 
of  this  extensive  Work ;  and  to  which  we  have  affixed  the  name  of 
the  last  Article  in  each  year. 

Parts,  half  Vols.  Tear  of  Publication.       Last  Article. 


lto3, 1802, 

4—5, 1803> 

6—7, 1804, 

8—10, 1805, 

11—13, 1806, 

14—17, 1807, 

18—22, 1808, 


pt.  Antimony. 

£L  Babel-Mandel. 
IORNSTHAL. 
CaLVART. 

pt  Chalk. 

pt.  Congregation. 
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23— 26,     ....     1809,     .    .     Extkemttm. 

27 — 31,      ....      1810,     .     .      Gnieme. 

32—38,      ....      1811,     .     .     Kilmes. 

39 — 45,  with  A,  of  plates,  1812,  -   .     pt.  Metals. 

46—51,  with  B,  of  plates,  1813,      .     pt  Passiplora. 

62 — 57,  with  C,  of  plates,  1814,      .      pt  Ramists. 

58 — 63,  with  D.  of  plates,  1815,     .      pt  Shammy. 

64 — 68,      ....      1816,     .     .      Szydlow. 

69—73,      ....      1817,      .     .      pt  UiriOFt. 

74—77,  with  E,  of  plates,  1818,  .  Baldwin,  of  Add*. 
78,  with  F,  of  plates,  1819,  .  Zollikopeb,  do. 
To  have  expected  that  a  Work  so  extensive  as  the  present,  and 
so  long  in  course  of  publication,  could  have  been  of  equal  Merit 
throughout  all  its  parts  and  departments,  or  without  several  Faults, 
would  perhaps  be  deemed  unreasonable:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  its 
merits  are  conspicuous,  and  well  understood,  as  its  very  extensive 
sale  and  patronage,  have  already  evinced.  The  printing  has  been 
executed  by  Andrew  Slrahan,  in  an  elegant  style,  but  whose  omis- 
sion of  pages  has  been  complained  of  by  great  numbers,  as  pre- 
cluding reference  to  particular  passages  in  die  long  Articles. 


Art.  II. — The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  being  the  Songs,  Jlir$9 
and  Legends,  of  the  Adherents  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Collect- 
ed and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake, 
&c.  be.     8vo.  pp.  444.     Edinburgh,  1819. 

We  gather,  from  some  remarks  in  the  Introduction  to  this  vo-. 
lnme,  that  the  undertaking  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  London,  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Nothing  can  be 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  the  oblivion, 
to  which  they  were  hurrying  swiftly,  the  monuments  raised  by  the 
poetical  genius  of  our  countrymen  who  had  devoted  themselves  t* 
the  exiled  family ;  and  he  must  either  be  a  squeamish  politician,  or 
a  cold  admirer  of  song,  who  can  suffer  the  pernicious  and  absurd 
principles  consecrated  in  those  effusions  of  the  Jacobite  muse,  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  wish  common  to  every  good  Scotchman,  that  the 
literary  merits  of  his  country,  in  all  ages,  should  meet  with  their 
full  share  of  praise.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  language  held  upon  this  subject  by  many  persons  among  us  in 
the  present  times,  is  peculiarly  reprehensible.  The  controversy 
between  the  two  families  and  their  partisans  is  wholly  laid  at  rest, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  indeed,  as  well  as  of  political  events;  and 
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long  ago  it  ceased  to  be  at  all  a  practical  question.  Yet  do  we 
find  a  strange  sort  of  spirit  lately  sprung  up— a  sort  of  speculative 
Jacobitism,  not  wholly  romantic,  neither,  we  are  afraid,  but  con* 
nected  with  the  events  of  the  times,  and  a  sort  of  twin  brother  to 
the  newfangled  doctrine  of  legitimacy.  The  praises  of  the  Ca- 
valiers are  lavishly  chanted ;  the  devotion  of  the  Stuart  partisans 
is  consecrated  as  something  more  than  human ;  the  exiled  bouse  is 
represented  in  the  most  false  and  favourable  lights ;  and  the  Whigs 
are  vilified  in  an  equal  proportion,  and  with  no  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. Now  the  men  who  show  their  zeal  in  this  truly  preposterous 
manner,  run  no  risk,  much  less  do  they  make  the  smallest  sacrifice  ; 
yet  they  seem  to  exult  in  the  disinterested  gallantry  and  constancy 
of  the  old  add  real  Jacobites,  as  if  they  belonged  themselves  to  the 
caste.  In  a  sound  skin,  they  publish  what,  even  half  a  century 
ago,  would  have  cost  them  either  ear  ;  and  they  would  fain  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  have  a  right  to  glory  in  the  romantic 
purity  pf  their  honest  zeal  for  a  beaten  cause.  Now  all  this  is  not 
mere  folly  and  affectation ;  nor  is  it  all  enthusiasm.  The  persons 
who  indulge  in  this  lofty  strain  have  gome  things  in  common  with 
that  party  whose  personal  attachment,  gallantry  and  contempt  of 
danger,  they  have  no  pretension  to  share.  Like  them,  they  hate 
the  cause  of  popular  principles  ;  they  dislike  a  free  and  rational 
government ;  they  had  rather  see  a  king  unfettered  by  a  parlia- 
ment ;  a  judge  unchecked  by  a  jury;  and  a  press  free  to  praise 
only  the  stronger  side,  and  restrained  from  palliating  all  abuses 
save  those  of  power.  To  promulgate  such  doctrines  openly,  even 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  large  as  the  strides  are  which  have  been 
made  within  a  few  years,  might  not  be  altogether  safe ;  and  accord- 
ingly their  advocates  are  eager  in  seizing  every  opportunity  of  cry- 
ing up  those  who  were  the  victims  of  such  principles  in  a  former  age, 
and  of  stamping  with  every  mark  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  the 
great  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  whole  blessings  of  the  English 
constitution. 

Mr.  Scott's  avowed  writings  are  not  entirely  free  from  this  im- 
putation ;  and  those  still  more  popular  works  which  are  so  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  him,  abound  with  instances  of  the  spirit  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  But  not  only  are  such  things  far  less  reprehen- 
sible in  works  of  pure  fiction  j  Mr.  Scott  is  an  artist  of  far  greater 
delicacy  than  his  imitators  ;  and  a  sly  hint,  or  a  joke,  or  an  inciden- 
tal remark,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  while  we  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  clumsy  matter-of-fact  statements  of  Jacobite  doc- 
trine which  others  have  not  scrupled  to  put  forth.  Of  these  we 
know  none  more  deserving  of  censure  than  the  compiler  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and,  before  touching  upon  its,  literary  merits,  we 
must  be  suffered  to  prefix  a  word  or  two  upon  its  politics. 
.  If  Mr. -Hogg  had  confined  himself  to  the  praises  which  the  poe- 
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Ileal  merit  of  the  Jacobite  poetry  so  often  calls  forth  with  justice; 
if  he  had  only  extolled  that  side  of  the  question  as  beyond  compa- 
rison the  most  *  sink  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;'  or  if  be  had 
contented  himself  with  giving  the  misguided  adherents  of  the  cause 
their  due  applause  for  disinterested  valour,  no  one  could  have 
blamed  him,  even  ifj  like  a  truly  able  and  successful  defender  of 
those  bad  principles,  David  Hume,  he  had  contrived  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason  by  dexterity  of  statements  and  skil- 
ful narrative.  But  his  is  not  that  judicious  abstinence,  which  gains 
what  greediness  never  can  reach,  that  delicate  hand  which  feels  its 
way,  and  gains  admittance  where  brute  force  knocks  in  vain.  See 
the  plain  undisguised  manner  in  which  he  lays  down  the  most 
offensive  propositions,  until  he  scares  those  who,  by  morl  lenient  me- 
thods, might  have  been  favourably  disposed  to  him.    '  They  (the 

*  songs)  are  the  unmasked  effusions  of  a  bold  and  primitive  race, 

*  who  hated  and  despised  the  overturning  innovations  that  prevail- 
'  ed  in  Church  and  State,  and  held  the  abetters  of  these  as  dogs,  or 
'  something  worse — drudges  in  the  lowest  and  foulest  paths  of  per- 
'  dition— beings  too  base  to  be  spoken  ot  with  any  degree  of  pa- 

*  tience  and  forbearance.'  (p.  viii.)  Nor  can  this  writer  shelter 
himself  under  the  pretext  that  he  meant  here  only  to  describe  the 
light  in  which  the  illustrious  founders  of  English  liberty  were  view- 
ed by  their  adversaries.  Throughout  the  whole  book  he  identifies 
himself  with  them;  and,  in  the  Introduction,  he  even  brings  for- 
ward his  principles  under  a  sanction  which  would  excite  no  little 
surprise,  were  there  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  him- 
self been  most  grossly  deceived.  *  Had  it  not,'  he  says,  '  been  ren- 
(  dered  necessary  for  our  kings  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  main- 
4  tain  the  sovereignty  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  prevailing 
4  voice  of  the  nation,  they  seem  never  to  have  regarded  those  the 

*  law  denominated  rebels  otherwise  than  with  respect.*  The  absur- 
dity of  this  passage  is  sufficiently  glaring.  George  I.  and  George 
II.,  it  seems,  would  have  respected  the  Balmerinos  and  the  Lovats, 
had  they  not  been  the  very  persons  against  whom  those  worthies 
rebelled  ; — but  as  it  was,  they  testified  their  respect  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman !     But  he  proceeds  to  give  what  he  cam  proofs  of  the 

Josition,  that  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  are  at  heart 
acobites. 

The  first  is,  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  rebuked  his  wife 
for  throwing  some  blame  upon  the  lady  who  harboured  the  Pre- 
tender when  he  flung  himself  '  upon  her  protection  in  the  extremi- 

*  ty  of  peril.'    '  I  hope  in  God,'  said  his  Royal  Highness,  'you 

*  would  have  done  so  in  the  same  circumstances.'  Now,  to  what 
does  this  amount,  but  that  even  Frederick,  perhaps  the  least  mag- 
nanimous of  all  the  Brunswick  princes,  yet  felt  what  every  human 
being  must  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  without  entering  in  the  least 
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into  the  merits  of  the  question  oat  of  which  it  arose  ?  We  know' 
that  the  law  calls  it  treason  to  shelter  a  traitor ;  but  the  man  who 
most  abhors  the  crime,  would  feel  himself  almost  as  unable  to  re- 
sist the  sympathy  which  overwhelmed  him,  when  he  suddenly  found 
a  fellow  creature's  life  in  his  hands,  as  to  perform  the  last  office  of 
the  law  upon  him.  This  is  all  that  Frederick  meant ;  and  we  ra- 
ther marvel  that  the  partialities  of  his  august  spouse,  for  a  noble- 
man of  known  Jacobite  tendencies,  were  not  rather  cited  as  evi- 
dence that  the  late  king  took  his  jacobitism  by  descent.  However, 
the  author  goes  on  to  prove  his  late  Majesty  also  an  adherent  of  the 
Stuart  family,  in  preference  to  the  Hanoverian.  Not  only  did  he 
restore  the  forfeited  estates,  and  afford  relief  in  money  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  exiled  house,  (why  was  the  restoration  of  the  national 
dress  also  omitted  ?)  but  Mr.  Hogg  adds,  that  since  his  Majesty  is 
'  now  secluded  from  his  government  and  people,  and  we  may  con- 
1  sider  him  as  a  deceased  monarch,'  he  will  relate  '  a  trait  which 

•  marked  his  sentiments  of  those  who  stood  for  the  cause  of  his  un- 

*  fortunate  relative.'    We  proceed  to  give  this  notable  trait  in  the 
author's  own  words — premising,  that  we  verily  believe  neither  he 
nor  any  man  living  would  have  ventured  to  publish  such  a  thing, 
had  not  the  late  king  been,  as  he  says,  in  the  state  of  '  a  deceased  . 
1  monarch.'     *  His  Majesty  having  been  told  of  a  gentleman  of  fa- 

1  mily  and  fortune  in  Perthshire,  who  had  not  only  refused  to  take 

•  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  but  had  never  permitted  him  (the 

•  king)  to  be  named  as  king  in  his  presence.     "  Carry  my  compli- 

*  ments  to  him,"  said  the  king,  w  but — what — stop— no ; — he  may 
'  perhaps  not  receive  my  compliments  as  King  of  England — give 

*  him  the  Elector  of  Hanover '*  compliments,  and  tell  him  that  he 
'respects  the  steadiness  of  his  principles." '  Now,  we  will  at  once 
take  upon  us  to  affirm,  from  internal  evidence,  that  every  one 
word  of  this  is  a  pure  fabrication,  probably  of  some  one  who  wish- 
ed to  impose  on  Mr.  Hogg's  credulity.  The  late  King  was  no 
more  the  man  to  utter  such  affected  stuff,  than  Mr.  Pitt  was  the 
man  to  die  with  "  Oh  my  country  /"  a  in  his  mouth,  even  if  he  had 
been  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  mind  to  speak  coherently.  His 
Majesty  was  a  plain,  rational  person,  utterly  incapable  of  such 
nonsense.  The  folly  of  it  was  as  much  beneath  his  good  sense, 
as  its  conceit  was  beyond  his  ingenuity.  If  any  person  could  have 
ventured  to  tell  him  the  anecdote  on  which  the  tale  is  founded,  it 
must  have  been  in  order  to  laugh  in  broad  grins  at  the  Highlander 
to  whom  it  related.  If  the  monarch  had  taken  it  at  all  seriously, 
he  would  have  begun  by  showing  his  displeasure  at  the  rash  nar- 
rator.   That  he  should  send  his  compliments,  or,  in  Mr.  Hogg's 

a  We  presume  the  reader  is  aware,  that  all  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  deny  this  tale, 
whieh  some  one  palmed  upon  Mr.  Rose.    Indeed  it  refutes  itself. 
Vol.  II.  14 
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words,  desire  bis  compliments  to  be  given,  implies  he  must  have 
forgotten  both  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the  etiquette  of  his 
station.  But  the  kind  of  message — the  vile  buffoonery  and  clumsy 
Conceit  of  it — really  evinces  a  degree  of  vulgarity  and  affectation 
in  the  inventor,  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  profound  igno- 
rance which  it  shows  of  the  King's  taste  and  character. 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  our  author  must  needs  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  present  Majesty,  a  speech,  which,  if  not  so 
absurd,  is  quite  ip  the  same  taste,  and,  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
quite  as  credible  as  the  former,  <  He  was  heard  (it  seems)  to  ex- 
'  press  himself  pne  day  before  a  dozen  of  gentlemen  of  both  na- 

*  tions,  with  the  greatest  warmth,  as  follows.-*-*-"  I  have  always  re- 

*  garded  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  to  the  Pretender— I  beg  your 
'  pardon,  gentlemen — to  prince  Charles  Stuart  I  mean-— as  a  lesson 
'  to  me  whom  to  trust  in  the  hour  of  peed," '  Really  this  is  too  much. 
Mr.  Hogg  myst  have  been  either  grossly  gulled,  or  he  has  exercised 
his  own  fancy.  When  did  any  one — much  less  any  one  of  a  family  re- 
markable for  knowledge  of  etiquette,  even  beyond  other  royal  per- 
sonages—ever talk  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart?  We  shall  next  hear, 
we  suppose,  of  Duke  Frederick  Guelph.  These  are  not  trifles—** 
they  demonstrate  that  some  one's  fancy  has  been  at  work ;  and,  to 
the  eye  of  a  person  who  knows  such  matters,  they  do  as  incontesta- 
bly  disclose  the  hand  of  the  fabricator,  as  false  Scotch  would  betray 
to  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Hogg,  the  imposture  of  any  one  who 
should  put  into  his  mouth  bad  verses  fabricated  in  London.  But 
the  present  king  is  charged  with  a  greater  indecorum  in  one  respect, 
than  even  that  imputed  to  his  venerable  parent  Why,  we  desire 
to  know,  should  he  trust  those  who  pertinaciously  resisted,  endea- 
voured to  destroy,  and  continued  successfully  to  ridicule  bis  whole 
family,  rather  than  those  who  uniformly  defended  them,  and  whose 
attachment  was  at  least  as  steady,  though  6oraewhat  more  success- 
ful, than  the  hostility  of  the  other  party  ?  The  King,  we  again  as- 
sert, is  incapable  of  such  a  low  species  of  flattery ;  and  one  in 
which  the  part  was  so  clumsily  overdone,  as  to  apologize  to  '  a  do- 
'  sen  gentlemen  of  both  nations,'  for  using  the  ordinary  wprd  Pre- 
tender. That  he  should  ever  have  happened  in  his  whole  life  to 
be  in  such  a  society  (partly  English,  too,  he  it  observed)  as  should 
not  make  the  speech  in  question  a  most  fulsome  and  inappropriate 
compliment,  we  think  quite  beyond  all  probability.  After  such 
Specimens  as  those  we  Jmve  now  given,  the  reader  will  wonder  the 
less  at  Mr.  Hogg's  concluding,  by  making  the  whole  family  Ja- 
cobites in  direct  terms.  This  feat  be  performs  in  the  following  fa- 
shion.—' Captain  Stuart  of  Invernahoyle's  singular  remark  was 
'  not,  it  seems,  quite  without  foundation.  A  gentleman,  in  a  large 
1  company,  gibed  him  for  holding  the  king's  commission,  while,  at 
1  the  same  time,  he  was  a  professed  Jacobite.     "  So  1  well  may,'1 
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K  answered  be,  "  in  imitation  of  my  master :  the  king  himself  it  « 
'  Jacobite"    The  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  remarked,  thai 

*  the  thing  was  impossible.  "  By  G—  "  said  Stuart,  "  but  I  tell 
'  you  he  is,  and  every  son  that  he  has.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
'  who  (if  he  had  lived  in  my  brave  father's  days)  would  not  to  a 
1  certainty  have  been  hanged." '    pp.  x.  xi. 

We  can  excuse  the  simplicity— the  bon~homie}  to  use  a  word  not 
easily  translated — which  could  make  this  good  old  Centurion  swal- 
low and  retail  such  nonsense.  But  Mr«  Hogg's  silliness  is  of  a 
more  dull  cast ;  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  such  practical  heresies  ad 
these—'  Now,  when  the  horrors  of  the  Catholic  religion  have  ceas- 
'  ed  to  oppress  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  but  one  way  of  thinking 

*  on  the  nghu  of  the  Stuarts  throughout  the  realm,'  Whereby  be 
means,  if  the  passage  has  any  sense  at  all,  that  the  only  objection 
to  the  family  was  their  religion,  or  rather  the  hatred  unreasonably 
felt  of  it  in  England,  and  that  their  right  would  now  be  universal- 
ly admitted  if  they  were  still  in  the  field.  Truly  this  writer  knows 
little  of  either  the  past  or  present  state  of  tl^e  country. — Do  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  Stuarts  go  for  nothing  ?  Did  he  never 
hear  of  the  statutes  which  proclaim  the  political  delinquencies  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  Liturgy,  in  which  all  England  still  returns 
thanks  for  being  secured  from  arbitrary  power  as  well  as  from 
Popery  ?  But  to  argue  with  such  writers  is  waste  of  time ;— we 
only  notice  their  follies,  because  a  fashion  seems  of  late  to  have 
been  springing  up  of  treating  the  grievous  and  unpardonable  faults 
of  the  Stuarts  more  geotly  than  is  consistent  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  great  men  who  drove  them  from  the 
country  which  they  had  misgoverned.  Mr.  Hogg  carries  this  a 
step  further,  and  helps  to  cast  imputations  on  the  memory  of  those 
founders  of  a  liberty  which  he  either  cannot  appreciate,  because 
his  principles  are  slavish,  or  sets  little  account  upon,  because  its 
history — its  adventures — will  not  serve  to  work  up  into  middling 
poems,  and  *Tale?  calculated  to  lengthen  and  sadden  a  *  Winter* $ 
Evening.9 

The  plan  of  this  work,  its  politics  apart,  is  an  extremely  lauda- 
ble one.  Many  of  the  Jacobite  Songs  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; 
and,  indeed,  its  romantic  features  were  far  from  being  ill  adapted 
to  poetry.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  sound  principles  lay  entirely 
on  one  side,  the  good  poetry  was  exclusively  the  lot  of  the  other ; 
and  more  tame  and  spiritless  productions  cannot  well  be  conceived 
than  those  of  the  Whig  bards,  whose  effusions  have  been  subjoined 
by  Mr.  Hogg  to  his  Jacobite  Relics, — for  the  purpose,  it  should 
seem,  of  showing  their  inferiority,  rather  than  with  the  candid  in- 
tention of  heariog  both  sides.  It  is  not  pronouncing  too  harsh  a 
sentence  on  these  to  affirm,  that  they  rise  but  little  above  the  ave- 
rage merit  of  the  collections  frequently  made  of  the  squibs  in  use  at 
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contested  elections  among  oar  English  neighbours— from  whose 
pens,  indeed,  our  national  partialities  are  somewhat  soothed  to  find 
that  all  those  rhymes  have  proceeded.  (  Of  all  the  Whig  songs,' 
says  the  editor,  *  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  trace  to  be  of  Scottish 

*  original.9 

The  Jacobite  muse  is  very  differently  endowed  ;  though  we  will 
Confess  that  her  warblings  have  somewhat  disappointed  us.  Not 
that  we  deny  the  merit  of  many  of  them ;  but  because  the  propor- 
tion of  insipid,  middling,  and  positively  bad  is  far  greater  than  we 
had  expected.  This  may  no  doubt  be  owing  to  the  compiler's 
taste,  which  is  evidently  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  description.  He 
has  certainly  had  the  means  of  discovering  all  the  relics  of  value 
which  exist ;  and  few  have  probably  perished  in  the  short  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  they  were  composed.  Voluminous  collec- 
tions were  open  to  his  researches  in  the  hands  of  all  good  Jacobites. 
Besides  innumerable  contributors  of  detached  songs,  he  mentions 
eleven  of  those  stores  ;  and,  at  length,  they  poured  in  upou  him  so 
profuse  that  he  '  actually  grew  terrified  when  he  heard  of  a  MS* 
volume.'  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  collection,  that  the 
music  of  each  air  is  given  ;  and  copious  notes  are  subjoined,  con- 
taining remarks  and  extracts — the  former  not  always  very  happy 
or  very  elegant — the  latter  generally  from  books  in  common  use ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  conveying  a  great  deal  of  the  information  re- 
quisite to  illustrate  the  text.  These  notes  are,  in  bulk,' exactly 
equal  to  the  text ;  and  the  Appendix,  beside  the  whig  effusions  al- 
ready mentioned,  gives  a  number  of  Jacobite  songs,  the  airs  of 
which  he  could  not  discover.  This  class  is  inferior  in  merit,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  the  other,  and  comprises  several  English  songs. 

The  first  song  in  the  volume  is  that  famous  one,  '  The  King  shatt 
enjoy  his  own  again,'  which  is  said  to  have  produced  such  marvel- 
lous effects  in  favour  of  the  Royal  cause  during  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — and,  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth,  to 
have  animated  their  falling  hopes.  It  is  altogether  English,  and 
possesses  no  kind  of  poetical  merit  Probably  the  words  of  the 
burthen,  and  the  air,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  success.  In 
the  notes  upon  it,  Mr.  Hogg  makes  mention  of  a  Dr.  Walker  who 

*  happened  to  be  overseer  of  the  market  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  on 
'  account  of  givipg  false  evidence  at  an  assize  held  there.'  (p.  155.) 
In  other  words,  he  stood  in  the  pillory  for  perjury.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Hogg  thinks  to  make  himself  popular  by  imitating  some  of  the  bad 
and  bald  jokes  of  Walter  Scott's  notes,  we  must  whisper  to  him  that  it 
was  in  spite,  and  not  in  consequence  of  such  things,  that  the  Min- 
strel's fame  waxed  great.  The  third  and  fourth  songs  are  in  ridi- 
cule and  vituperation  of  Leslie's  Marches — to  Scotland  and  to 
Marston  Moor.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Hogg  says,  *  It  is  the  most 
1  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  that  or  any  other  age ; 
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'  and,  wild  as  some  of  the  expressions  are,  must  be  viewed  as  k 

*  great  cariosity.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  sarcasm  and  derision, 
( and  possesses  a  spirit  and  energy  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 

*  in  any  other  song  existing.'  Sure  we  are,  these  remarks  are  any 
thing  rather  than  either  perfect,  or  spirited,  or  even  *  a  curiosity* 
—except  it  be  for  containing  at  once  a  specimen  of  the  bathos  and 
die  hyperbole.  A  good  notion  of  the  taste  of  the  editor  may  how- 
ever be  gathered  from  it.  We  therefore  subjoin  two  verses  of  the 
piece  he  thus  extols — premising  that  the  second  is  so  much  coarser 
than  even  these,  as  to  preclude  our  inserting  it ; — for,  of  the  Ja- 
cobite muse,  it  may  be  said,  as  was  once  observed  '  of  her  Jacobin 
'  sister — though  she  may  have  the  mille  ornatus,  the  nille  decen- 
4  ter  habet  is  quite  another  matter.9 

'  March ! — march  ! — pinks  of  election, 

Why  the  devil  don't  you  march  onward  in  order  ? 
March ! — march !— dogs  of  redemption, 
Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  over  the  Border. 
You  shall  preach,  you  shall  pray,  you  shall  teach  night  and  day, 

You  shall  prevail  o'er  the  kirk  gone  a  whoring ; 
Dance  in  blood  to  the  knees,  blood  of  God's  enemies ! 
The  daughters  of  Scotland  shall  sing  you  to  snoring. 
March  ! — march ! — scourges  of  heresy ! 

Down  with  the  kirk  ana  its  whilliebaleery ! 
March  ! — march ! — down  with  supremacy 
And  the  kist  fu'  o'  whistles,  that  maks  sic  a  cleary ; 
Fife-men  and  pipers  braw,  merry  deils,  tak  them  a', 

Gown,  lace,  and  livery — lickpot  and  ladle ; 
Jockey  shall  wear  the  hood,  Jenny  the  sark  of  God — 

For  codpiece  and  petticoat,  dishclout  and  daidle.'  pp.  5 — 7. 
This  extract  has  brought  us  at  once  to  the  cardinal  defect  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  as  the  editor  of  a  selection.  He  praises  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  he  wants  delicacy  almost  entirely.  Thus  he  describes, 
in  one  note,  a  poem  on  George  the  First's  arrival  in  England,  and 
public  entry  into  his  capital,  as  having  '  more  humour  of  the  kind 
*  than  any  thing  he  ever  saw ;'  as l  being  a  high  treat ;'  an  '  old  poem 
4  of  sterling  rough  humour,9  and  so  forth  ;  yet,  from  the  six  or  se- 
ven pages  of  it  which  he  gives  as  a  sample,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  think  it  one  of  those  rough  diamonds,  (as  they  are  termed,)  the 
roughness  of  which  is  admitted — the  value  uncertain ;  a  remark 
applicable  to  the  men,  as  well  as  the  verses,  which  are  frequently 
so  designated.  It  is  dull,  flat,  and  extremely  indelicate.  Of  tire 
coarseness  we  dare  not  give  specimens ;  let  these  lines  suffice  to 
show  forth  its  other  merits. 

'  Next  these  a  Presbyterian  Shot-man, 
In  state  affairs  a  very  hot  man, 
Advanc'd  among  the  'prentice  boys 
And  prick-ear'd  saints,  those  sons  of  noise, 
Who  seldom  in  such  pomp  appear 
Elated,  but  when  danger's  near,'  &c.  p.  277. 

We  should  fatigue  our  readers  were  we  only  to  make  references 
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to  the  instances  of  this  editor's  gross  and  coarse  taste,  with  which 
this  volume  abounds.  Some  songs  and  prose  quotations  seem,  in* 
deed,  selected  for  no  other  merits  than  their  vulgar  ribaldry.  Why 
else,  for  instance,  is  the  passage  from  the  mock  funeral  oration  on 
Hugh  Peters  given  at  p.  257  ?  Not  surely  to  display  the  editor's 
acquaintance  with  history,  which  is  so  great  that  he  stops  to  in- 
form his  readers  who  Hugh  Peters  was,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a 
person  wholly  unknown. 

But  another  principle  of  selection  is  much  more  apparent 
throughout  the  book.  The  text  is  filled  with  songs,  and  the  notes 
with  extracts,  the  only  merit  of  which  is  their  virulent  abuse  of  the 
Hanoverian  or  Constitutional  party,  or,  as  they  are  generally  de- 
nominated, the  Whigs.  And,  as  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Covenant 
are  vilified  under  the  same  name,  Mr.  Hogg  manifestly  indulges  in 
the  insertion  of  attacks  upon  them,  with  the  hope  that  the  great 
body  of  persons  now  known  by  that  denomination  may  share  the 
odium  or  the  ridicule  scattered  by  those  obsolete  lampoons.  We 
must  pads  over  the  vile  and  filthy  attacks  upon  George  I.  and  his 
favourites,  because  we  cannot,  without  offence  to  all  propriety,  cite 
tbem  ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rancour  which  dictates  Mr.  Hogg's 
selections,  we  would  refer  to  the  several  songs  against  Bishop  Bur- 
net, which  are  utterly  destitute  of  either  poetry  or  wit,  and  do  not 
even  pretend  to  beof  Scotch  origin.  In  scurrility  and  barefaced  false- 
hood, however,  they  make  ample  amends  for  all  their  other  defects  } 
whereof  take  one  instance.  The  Bishop  is  not  only  represented 
as  having  had  '  a  spice  of  every  vice,9  but  his  greediness  of  gold  is 
particularly  specified.  In  the  notes  on  these  pieces,  Mr.  Hogg  says 
not  a  word  to  contradict  this  notorious  untruth ;  though,  with  sin- 
gular ignorance  of  the  subject,  he  does  say  that  he  '  was  always  a 
moderate  man.'  Dr.  King,  in  his  Memoirs,  (and  he  was  a  stanch 
Jacobite,)  while  be  truly  represents  him  as  '  a  furious  party  man, 
and  easily  imposed  upon,'  adds,  that  *  he  was  a  better  pastor  than 
any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the  bench  of  bishops ;'  and  praises 
him  for  his  exemplary  disinterestedness  and  carelessness  of  gain, 
which  was  so  great  that  he  only  left  his  children  their  mother's  for- 
tune, deeming  it  criminal  to  save  a  farthing  of  his  Episcopal  reve- 
nues. After  this  die  reader  will  be  the  less  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  is  represented  in  one  song,  as  as  difficult  to 
be  rescued  from  hell  as  the  Bishop  ;  and  that  King  William  is  cele- 
brated in  another  for  his  cowardice  in  battle.  One  '  excellent  song' 
is  dedicated  to  the  abuse  of  the  celebrated  Archibald,  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  who  fell  a  victim,  in  1685,  to  the  most  atrocious  and  perfidious 
tyranny  that  ever  cursed  any  modern  nation.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  stanza. 

4  Thus  having  yielded  up  baith  his  sword  and  durk, 
These  bonny  boys  convey'd  him  to  Edinburg ; 
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Where  with  a  train  be  enter*  the  Watergate, 
The  hangman  walking  before  him  in  mnckle  state, 
With  a  hemp  garter, 
The  martyr — to  quarter, 
And  by  the  lugs  to  cut  the  loon  shorter. 
The  same  fate  ever  wait 
To  crown  the  rebel's  pate, 
And.  all  such  traitors  as  dare  oppose  the  state.'    p.  177. 
Not  a  syllable  is  added  by  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  vile  and  dull  scur- 
rility of  this l  excellent  Scotch  sopg,'  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it — not 
a  word  upon  the  detestable  oppression  here  dignified  with  the  name 
of  '  the  state ;'  and  to  oppose  which  is  held  so  foul  a  crime.    Tet  it 
relates  to  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  History,  has  closed  the 
biography  in  these  memorable  wprds-r-'  Such  were  the  last  hours, 
4  and  such  the  final  plq^e  of  this  great  man's  life.    May  the  like 
4  happy  serenity,  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a  death  equal- 
'  ly  glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever  denomi- 
4  nation  and  description,  shall  in  any  age  or  country  call  to  expiate 

*  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold!'  p.  211.  And  with  reference  to 
whom,  as  if  with  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  persons  who 
were  likely  to  join  in  crying  down  so  illustrious  a  martyr  to  liber- 
ty, be  afterwards  remarks,  that  our  *  disgust  is  turned  into  some- 
'  thing  like  compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men  whom  the 
4  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation.' 

One  of  these  songs,  professing  to  give  the  character  of  a  Whig, 
we  are  told  by  the  critic,  was  a  great  favourite  with  '  the  Tory 
'  clubs  of  Scotland  duripg  the  late  war,  in  detestation  of  those  who 

*  deprecated  the  principles  of  Pitt;9  and  he  observes,  that  it  is  i  the 
'  most  violent  of  all  the  party  songs,  bitter  as  they  are.'  For  this 
reason  alone  is  it  here  inserted ;  for  its  dulness  is  at  least  equal  to  its 
violence.  Of  its  correct  application  to  the  Whigs  of  our  day,  the 
reader  may  judge,  when  he  is  told  that  it  begins  with  describing  them 
as  saintly  hypocrites.  All  this,  however,  suits  Mr.  Hogg's  nice  and 
cleanly  palate  mightily ;  and  that  we  may  have  enough  of  so  good 
a  thing,  he  subjoins  the  prose  character  of  a  Whig, '  drawn  by  the 

*  celebrated  Butler,'  ana  which  sets  out  with  stating  him  to  be '  the 
'  spawn  of  a  regicide,  hammered  out  of  a  rank  Anabaptist  hypocrite;' 
and  forthwith  becomes  too  indecent  to  be  further  transcribed.  We 
will  here  just  mention,  for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Hogg,  that  the 

*  celebrated  Butler,'  who,  among  many  other  vituperations,  com- 
pares a  Whig  to  the  nettle,  because  '  the  more  gently  you  handle 
'  him,  the  more  he  is  apt  to  hurt  you,'  is  well  known  to  those  who 
know  any  thing  of  literary  history,  to  have  lived  in  the  family,  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty,  of  Sir  S.  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  captains, 
at  the  very  time  be  planned  his  Hudibras,  of  which  he  was  pleased 
co  make  his  kind  and  hospitable  patron  the  hero.    Now  we  defy 
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the  history  of  Whiggisra  to  match  this  anecdote,— or  to  produce  so 

choice  a  specimen  of  the  human  nettle. 
That  we  may  not  close  this  article  without  a  specimen  of  the 

good  songs  which  the  book  contains,  we  shall  extract  the  one 

which,  for  sly  characteristic  Scotch  humour,  seems  to  us  the  best ; 

though  we  doubt  if  any  of  our  English  readers  will  relish  it 
4  Donald's  gane  up  the  hill  hard  and  hungry ; 
Donald  comes  down  the  hill  wild  and  angry  ; 
Donald  will  clear  the  gouk's  nest  cleverly. 
Here's  to  the  king  and  Donald  Macgillavry.* 
Come  like  a  weigh-bauk,  Donald  Macgillavry, 
Come  like  a  weigh-bauk,  Donald  Macgillavry  ; 
Balance  them  fair,  and  balance  them  cleverly : 
Off  wi9  the  counterfeit,  Donald  Macgillavry. 

Donald's  run  o'er  the  hill  but  his  tether,  man, 
As  he  were  wud,  or  stang'd  wi'  an  ether,  man ; 
When  he  comes  back,  there's  some  will  look  merrily : 
Here's  to  King  James  and  Donald  Macgillavry. 
Come  like  a  weaver,  Donald  Macgillavry, 
Come  like  a  weaver  Donald  Macgillavry, 
.  Pack  on  your  back,  and  elwand  sae  cleverly; 
Gie  them  full  measure,  my  Donald  Macgillavry* 

[There  are  quoted  three  more  such  stanzas.] 


2.  Letter  from  James  Hogg  to  his  Reviewer. 

Blackwood9 s  Ed.  'Mag.— for  Oct.  1820. 

Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  copy  much  from  this  angry 
reply  of  Mr.  Hogg  to  the  preceding  review — when  we  inform  them, 
that  he  calls  his  antagonist,  "  clumsy  booby,"  jackanapes,"  a 
"  hack  of  Constable's,"  "  great  gawk,"  a  "coarse  fyke,"  four  times 
"  an  ass" — and  a  "  great  blackguard !"  with  a  few  more  indecent 
epithets.  The  following  are  select  specimens  of  his  critical  wit — 
and  in  the  rest  of  this  critique  under  Mr.  Hogg's  signature,  the  rea- 
der will  find  his  frankness  to  be  vulgarity,  and  his  bluntness  coarse 
egotism. 

"  What  would  you  think,  suppose  I  should  just  stop  a  little — and 
see  what  kind  of  a  style  you  write  yourself,  you  who  are  so  despe- 
rate severe  a  critic  on  other  folk.  I'm  thinking  your  style  is  as 
bald  as  the  face  of  "  Jem  Thomson's  auld  mare ;"  and  it  is  plain 
you  have  no  idea  of  composition." 

*  Donald  Macgillavry  is  here  put  for  the  Highland  Clans  generally. 
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"Too  speak  of  "  a  sort  of  speculative  Jacobitism,"  being  «  « serf 
of  twin  brother  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  legitimacy.'1  You 
must  have  a  fearful  bad  ear  to  endure  the  jingle  there,  man;  and, 
besides,  "  twin  brother  to  a  new-fangled  doctrine,"  is  terrible  bad 
writing/' 

"  You  gravely  tell  us  that  Hume  was  a  "  truly  able"  man.  This 
is  a  discovery  with  a  vengeance.  Oh,  man  !  "  truly  able"  is  just 
one  of  the  stupidest  epithets  I  ever  saw.  It  makes  one  almost  sick 
and  squeamish  to  look  at  it." 

n  cHis  is  not  that  judicious  abstinence  which  gains  what  greedi- 
ness never  can  reach — that  delicate  hand  which  feels  its  way,  and 
gains  admittance  where  brute  force  knocks  in  vain."  These  are, 
most  undoubtedly,  two  of  the  very  worst  metaphors  that  I  ever  saw 
in  literature.  The  charge,  too,  is  perfectly  false.  I  am  not  a 
greedy  man,  though  I  take  my  victuals  well ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
put  it  into  a  better  skin  than  some  I  could  mention.  Abstinence, 
in  my  opinion,  is  never  judicious,  except  when  one  has  nothing  to 
eat — and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  my  case,  so  long  as  there  are  maw- 
kins  and  moorfowl  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest,  fish  in  Yarrow, 
and  trouts  in  St.  Mary's  Loch.  As  to  a  delicate  hand,  I  never  had 
pretensions  to  it — but  it  has  felt  its  way,  notwithstanding,  wherever 
there  was  occasion ;  and,  as  to  gaining  admittance,  I  have  had 
doors  opened  to  me,  before  now,  bv  better  men  in  livery  than  the 
author  of  this  article.  Nobody  will  accuse  him,  poor  fellow,  of 
"  brute  force ;"  for  be  is  weak  as  a  willow.  Skip  over  a  page  or 
two  of  drivelling,  which  I  have  already  done  for,  and  observe  your 
jtupidity  in  what  follows." 

"  Aay  who  are  you,  who  lived  so  familiarly  with  his  late  Ma- 
jesty. You  are  not  the  gentleman,  are  you,  who  once  happened 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  and 
complained  of  him  because  he  wore  spurs,  and  vowed  never  again 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a  king  ?  I  pass  oyer  about  two  score 
of  bad  sentences,  and  come  to  a  piece  of  severity.  "  Mr.  Hogg 
carries  this  a  step  farther,  and  tries  to  cast  imputations  on  the  me- 
mory of  those  founders  of  a  liberty,  which  he  either  cannot  appre- 
ciate, because  his  principles  are  slavish,  or  sets  little  account  upon, 
because  its  history,  its  adventures,  will  not  serve  to  work  up  into 
middling  poems,  and  tales  calculated  to  lengthen  and  sadden  a 
*  winter's  evening.' "  The  value  of  a  man's  principles  is  best  esti- 
mated by  his  life.  Now,  I  have  never  flattered  any  man — asked 
a  favour  of  any  man — lived  upon  any  man's  money — or  beeu  the 
slave  of  any  man.  I  defy  this  my  secret  enemy  to  say  as  much. 
I  have  been  a  hard  working  man  all  my  life,  for  many  long  years 
on  the  green  hill-side,  and  for  not  a  few  in  a  brown  study.    I  am 
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better  entitled  to  repeat  Smollett's  lines  than  any  hack  of  Consta- 
ble's : 

« Thy  Spirit,  Independence  !  let  me  share 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye,' "  &e. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  exposing  you  any  farther  ?  Sitting  in 
among  the  chaps  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  yon  think  yourself,  no 
doubt,  a  big  cbiel ;  but  you  are  far  from  it — and  you  must  coufess 
—or  if  you  do  not— all  the  rest  of  the  world  will— that  I  have  taken 
you  out  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck— given  you  two  or  three  kicks  on 
the  only  part  about  you  that  can  speak  any  ways  intelligibly,  and 
then  let  you  go  back  in  a  great  fluster  to  your  cronies,  who  will  be 
telling  you,  peradventure,  that  you  have  given  the  Shepherd  A 
dressing,  which  you  will  try  to  believe  in  spite"    *    *    * 

He  lives  where  "the  inhabitants,  high  and  low — Scotts,  Pringles, 
BaHantynes,  Brydens,  Laidlaws,  and  Hoggs — are  all  (I  may  say 
otf,  for  the  exceptions  are  imperceptible  in  quantity,  and  in  qua- 
lity worthless)  all  animated  with  the  same  belief— all  born  and 
nursed  in  the  same  principles— -all  ready  at  a  moment's  warning, 
to  mount  and  draw  for  the  protection  of  those  institutions,  [aris- 
tocracy and  monarchy]  which,  with  unceasing  pertinacity,  yoa 
have  assailed  for  twenty  years, — which,  God  be  praised,  you  have 
as  yet  ineffectually  assailed — and  which,  I  trust,  will  form  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  our  children's  children,  long  after  it  shall  have 
been  forgotton  that  such  a  thing  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  ever  ex- 
isted, to  say  nothing  of  you  and  the  like  of  you,  that  are  no  better 
than  disgraces  to  the  Review,  such  as  it  is." 

"  Tour  cronies  will  no  doubt  tell  you  that  I  am  in  a  great  pas- 
sion, and  that  you  have  given  me  a  dressing.  But  I  care  no  more 
about  you  than  about  a  cross-bred  col  ley  that  keeps  yowling  on  « 
bit  knowe  by  the  road-side  at  folk  going  by  to  the  kirk — till  some 
one  throws  two  or  three  chucky-stones  at  him  that  make  him  hide 
among  the  heather,  till  he  comes  stealing  out  again,  perhaps, by-and- 
by,  and  impotently  gnaws  the  very  granite  that  gored  his  hurdies," 

"  But  I  have  no  intention  to  euter  into  general  disquisition— it 
does  not  suit  me  5  and  I  am  aware  of  my  own  place,  however  diffe- 
rent the  case  may  be,  with  those  I  "am  encountering*" 

"  Yours  with  disgust,  "  James  Hogg." 

[After  all  this,  the  Editor  of  Black  wood's  Magarine,  Mr.  Hogg's 
friend,  speaks  of  "  the  Sampson-like  style  in  which  Mr.  Hogg  .has 
quitted  himself."— This  style  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  BaHantynes, 
the  Brydens,  the  Laidlaws,  be.  but  it  will  not  answer  for  the 
•  wilds  of  America.'] 
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&bt.  III.  The  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  A  pastorale 
Romance.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  eighth  edition.  Lon- 
don, 1633 ;  folio  ;  pp.  482.     (Timet*  August,  1820.] 

The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  associated  with  many  plea- 
sing and  delightful  recollections.  We  remember  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  most  glorious  reign  in  our  annals — as 
one  who  communicated  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  that  tincture  of 
romance,  which  gives  it  to  our  view,  when  seen  through  the  dusky 
distances  of  antiquity,  a  mellow  and  chastened  richness,  not  un- 
like the  variegated  and  brilliant  colouring  with  which  the  rays  of 
the  departing  sun  are  embued  by  the  painted  windows  through 
which  they  penetrate,  as  they 

"  Illume  with  mellow  light  the  brown-brow'd  aisle." 
We  remember  him  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  our  English  Ariosto, 
the  author  of  that  enchanting  production,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  underrate  and 
neglect.  And  lastly,  we  remeiriber  him  as  the  contemporary  of 
Shakspeare,  and  as  one  of  the  kindred  spirits  of  that  enchanted 
circle,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  the  master  magician  and  wizard 
supreme. 

Few  characters,  indeed,  appear  so  well  fitted  to  excite  enthusi- 
astic admiration  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  the  ac- 
complishments which  youthful  ardour  and  universality  of  talent 
could  acquire  or  bestow — delighting  nations  with  the  varied  witch- 
ery of  his  powers,  and  courts  with  the  fascination  of  his  address- 
leaving  the  learned  astonished  with  his  proficiency,  and  the  ladies 
enraptured  with  his  grace,  and  communicating,  wherever  he  went, 
the  love  and  spirit  of  gladness — he  was,  and  well  deserved  to  be, 
the  idol  of  the  age  be  lived  in.  He  appeared  to  be  a  good  in  which 
all  nations  considered  themselves  to  be  interested — not  the  partial 
and  sole  property  and  product  of  one  people,  but  an  universal  be- 
nefaction, given  and  intended  for  all,  and  in  the  glory  and  honour 
of  which  all  had  a  right  to  be  partakers.  His  death,  therefore,  was 
lamented  by  every  court  he  had  visited  ;  and,  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  kings  clad  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of  grief,  and  uni- 
versities poured  forth  their  tribute  of  academical  sorrow.  So  rare 
an  union  of  attractions,  so  unaccustomed  a  concentration  of  excel- 
lence, such  a  compound  of  military  renown  with  literary  distinc- 
tion, and  courtly  refinement  with  noble  frankness,  gave  him  a  pass- 
port to  every  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  once,  universal  sympathy 
and  esteem.  He  was,  indeed)  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  gentleman, 
finished  and  complete,  in  whom  mildness  was  associated  with  cou- 
rage, erudition  mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  dignified 
by  truth.    He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  was 
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capable  of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  bad  not  destroyed 
its  simplicity,  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  The  very  stiffness 
it  tbep  possessed  had  a  noble  original ;  it  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  state  of  society,  when  the  degrees  of  order  and  sub- 
ordination were  universally  observed  and  understood,  when  the 
social  relations  were  not  broken  down  by  the  encroaching  power 
of  innovation,  and  when  each  was  as  ready  to  pay  as  to  exact  his 
tribute  of  observance  and  respect.  No  lax  discipline  in  morals 
had  then  interwoven  itself  with  the  manners  of  the  great,  nor  was 
the  court,  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  converted  into  a 
painted  sepulchre,  where  the  spirit,  the  gayety,  and  the  gilding  with- 
out, could  ill  disguise  the  darkness  and  rottenness  within:  it  was 
not,  as  in  that  court,  a  great  national  reservoir  of  iniquity,  where 
all  the  degrees  of  order,  and  all  the  barriers  of  principle,  were  le- 
velled and  overthrown.  The  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  not  less  distinguished  for  the  strict- 
ness of  their  moral  principles,  than  for  their  polish  and  address  as 
courtiers.  Of  such  a  stamp  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and,  such  as 
he  was,  every  Englishman  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  He 
exalted  bis  country  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  the  country 
he  hopoured  will  not  be  ungrateful.  England  will  ever  place  him 
amongst  the  noblest  of  her  sons,  and  the  light  of  chivalry,  which 
was  his  guide  and  beacon,  will  ever  lend  its  radiance  to  illuminate 
his  tomb-stone,  and  consecrate  his  memory. 

The  productions  of  such  a  man,  were  they  even  inferior  to  the 
expectation  his  renown  had  excited,  deserve  surely  a  better  recep- 
tion than  the  rigid  severity  of  criticism.  He,  whose  whole  end  in 
writing  was  to  make  his  readers  wiser  and  better  men,  surely  has  a 
right  to  other  treatment  from  that  world  on  which  his  comet-like 
radiance  was  thrown.  If  there  was  nothing  else  to  excite  dur  lenity, 
yet  should  his  untimely  fate  dispose  us  to  regard,  with  favour,  pro* 
ductions  which  can  hardly  be  called  other  than  juvenile,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  fruits  of  maturity.  There  is  something  very  touch- 
ing in  the  premature  departure  of  promising  excellence — in  the 
cutting  short  of  the  bright  course  of  talent,  before  it  has  reached 
|ts  goal  and  consummation — in  the  striking,  with  the  lightning  of 
heaven,  the  uprising  shoot  of  genius,  while  yet  it  has  only  produced 
the  blossoms  of  paradise,  blighted  and  destroyed  before  they  are 
ripened  into  fruit.  There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the 
thoughts,  how  many  bright  ideas  and  noble  creations,  how  many 
glowing  images  and  emanations  of  fancy,  have  been  lost  for  ever 
to  the  world,  by  the  early  death  of  those  to  whom  a  longer  life 
would  have  brought  everlasting  renown.  When  we  consider  what 
they  might  have  been,  had  a  longer  duration  been  allowed  them, 
tp  what  a  blaze  of  splendour  that  flame,  whose  increase  we  were 
observing,  might  at  length  have  shot  out,  had  it  not  been  for  ever 
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extinguished  by  death,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  affection  and  com- 
miseration for  victims  so  soon  led  to  the  slaughter.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  the  pity  which  it  excites  should 
sorely  prevent  us  from  treating  his  works,  as  they  have  been  treat- 
ed, with  sneering  insolence  and  cold-blooded  vituperation. — Let  us 
remember  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  and,  if  the  lives  of 
Milton  and  Dryden  had  not  been  prolonged  beyond  that  period, 
where  would  have  been  their  renown,  or  where  the  poetical  re- 
nown of  their  country  ? 

But  the  works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  stand  in  no  need  of  indul- 
gence from  considerations  of  compassion.  With  a  mind,  glowing 
with  images  of  heroism,  and  filled  with  the  brightest  creations  and 
the  fairest  visions  of  human  and  more  than  human  excellence ;  with 
a  heart  which  embraced,  in  its  wide  circuit  of  benevolence,  the  uni- 
versal good  of  his  species ;  with  an  intellect,  whose  comprehensive- 
ness of  observation  seemed  to  claim  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  within 
the  compass  of  its  power  and  the  precincts  of  its  dominion ;  with 
a  fancy  which,  delicately  beautiful  and  pensively  sweet,  overspread 
the  emanations  of  his  genius  with  an  envelope  not  less  delightfully 
tinted  than  the  covering  of  the  yet  unopened  rose-bud,  and  which 
breathed  over  all  his  productions  an  exquisite  finish  and  relieff ;  he 
possessed  all  the  essential  qualities,  from  whose  operation  the  ever- 
lusting  monuments  of  the  mind  are  fabricated.  Unfortunately  for 
the  world,  the  variety  of  his  power  and  the  diversity  of  his  em- 
ployments prevented  him  from  bestowing  on  literature  the  whole 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  thus  such  of  his  compositions  as  remain 
were  rather  the  sports  of  his  leisure,  than  the  full-wrought  and  ela- 
borate performances  of  his  study.  He  has,  however,  left  enough 
to  the  world,  to  demonstrate  that  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
has  an  indisputable  right  to  a  place  amongst  those  of  our  country- 
men, Who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  virtue  or  memorable 
for  genius ;  and  that,  amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare$ 
no  one  has  so  closely  approached  his  peculiar  excellencies,  or  so 
nearly  resembled  him  iu  some  of  his  superlative  endowments,  aft 
the  author  of  the  Arcadia.  Without  launching  out  into  an  hyper- 
bolical exuberance  of  praise,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  art 
of  attracting  interest  and  exciting  compassion,  in  the  art  of  ruling 
over  and  awaking  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  of  chain- 
ing the  feelings  of  his  readers  to  the  fate  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
personifications  of  his  fancy — in  the  power  of  clothing  and  adorn- 
ing every  subject  he  treated  upon,  with  the  fairest  flowers  and 
sweetest  graces  of  poetry,  and  of  giving  the  charm  of  his  inimita- 
ble diction  to  descriptions  fresh  from  nature,  and  sentiments  mark- 
ed with  the  dignified  and  noble  character  of  his  mind — in  the  power 
of  delighting  and  enchanting  his  readers,  as  with  some  strange  and 
unearthly  melody,  which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten,  and  whose 
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remembered  notes  still  continue  to  entrance  the  senses  as  long  as 
their  perceptions  are  alive — he  is  inferior  to  no  writer  in  his  own 
age,  or  in  any  which  has  gone  before  or  succeeded  it.  His  great 
defect  was  the  want  of  judgment,  which  led  him  sometimes  to  adopt 
the  forced  conceits  and  quaintness  of  his  contemporaries,  and  often 
induced  him  to  desert,  in  the  imitation  of  others,  his  own  never- 
failing  and  unequalled  fountain  of  invention  and  thought.  From 
this  defect,  his  poetry  is  perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  his 
works,  and  is  often  little  more  than  a  jingle  of  words,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  strange  and  ill-assorted  ideas — where  the  magnificent  and 
the  ridiculous,  the  ingenious  and  the  mean,  are  mingled  in  one 
mass  of  incongruity  together.  He  was  not,  indeed,  qualified  to 
shine  in  the  cold  and  languid  tameness  of  amatory  poetry — his 
power  lay  in  the  representation  of  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  nature, 
or  the  resulting  harmony  of  her  productions;  in  the  delineations  of 
those  of  his  species,  whose  high  aspirations  seem  to  point  out  a 
loftier  and  less  terene  original,  and  whose  pure  flame  of  affection 
appears  rather  to  have  been  kindled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar, 
than  at  the  grosser  fires  of  love.  In  short,  his  forte  lay  in  the  de- 
scription of  beings,  like  himself,  romantically  generous  and  enthu- 
siastically constant ;  of  whom  he  gives  us  pictures,  which  must  al- 
ways please  as  long  as  high-mindedness  is  attractive; — pictures, 
gratifying  because  they  are  exalted,  and  interesting  because  they 
are  true. 

But  to  proceed  from  his  person  to  his  works; — His  Defence  of 
Poesy i  which  may,  at  some  future  time,  form  a  subject  for  our  Re- 
view, has  received  an  universal  tribute  of  admiration,  and  would 
be  sufficient  of  itself,  were  there  no  other  fruits  of  his  geniusextant,  to 
give  him  a  very  high  place  amongst  the  authors  of  our  country.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifully  written  prose  composition  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  impregnated  with  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  poe- 
try, and  abounding  with  the  richest  adornments  of  fancy.  It  is,  in 
truth,  merum  sal,  "  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered  knowledge," 
a  production  the  most  felicitous  of  its  kind  that  ever  came  "  from 
Nature's  mintage  stampt  in  ecstacy."  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it 
in  the  whole  circle  of  critical  exposition,  nothing  which  is  at  once 
so  judicious,  yet  so  poetical ;  so  inimitable,  yet  so  easy.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  criticisms  of  Longinus  may,  with  much  more 
justice,  be  applied  to  this  composition,  that  it  is  itself  a  living  ex- 
emplification of  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art  it  treats  of.  To 
those  who  can  read  it  without  feelings  of  delight  and  admiration,  ^ 
we  can  only  apply  the  malediction  against  the  contemners  of  poe- 
sie,  with  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  concludes  it. 

His  Arcadia^  the  present  subject  of  our  remarks,  if  not  so  uni- 
formly pleasing  and  satisfactory,  is,  after  all,  the  great  foundation 
on  which  his  fame  must  rest,  and  to  which  his  right  to  a  place 
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amongst  the  great  masters  of  the  human  mind  mast  depend  for  its 
allowance.  Like  all  other  works  of  genius,  it  is  irregularly  and 
unequally  written,  diversified  by  occasional  risings  and  falls,  as- 
cents to  grandeur  and  sinkings  to  littleness :  yet,  from  beginning 
to  end,  there  is  perceptible  an  air  of  gentle  pensiveness,  and  of 
melancholy  yet  not  gloomy  moralization,  which  diffuses  over  all 
bis  work  a  seductive  charm,  and  is  always  fascinating,  from  the 
train  of  mind  which  it  brings  along  with  it — The  Arcadia  is  a 
mixture  of  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  and  the  pastoral  ro- 
mance :  it  is  interspersed  with  interludes  and  episodes,  which,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  rather  encumber  than  aid  the  effect  of  the 
work  itself:  the  main  story  is  worked  out  with  much  skill ;  though 
interwoven,  it  is  lucid  and  perspicuous ;  and,  though  intricate,  it 
is  far  from  being  perplexed.  From  a  chasm  which  occurs  in  the 
third  book,  the  progress  of  the  story  is  not  perfectly  deduced  to 
the  end  :  this  defect  has  been  supplied  by  two  different  continua- 
tors  :  it,  probably,  arose  from  the  difficulty  the  author  experienced 
of  filling  up  the  vacancy  to  his  satisfaction.  This  romance  was 
written  only  for  the  amusement  of  his  sister,  Mary,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  never  intended  by  the  author  for  the  public  view  ; 
it  is  even  said,  that  one  of  his  last  requests,  on  his  death-bed,  was, 
that  it  should  never  be  published.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  who 
has  read  the  work  will  be  inclined  to  treat  with  severity  the  viola- 
tors of  his  injunction  :  and  those  who  can  praise  the  preservers  of 
the  JEneid  may  readily  excuse  the  non-compliance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  demand.  Were  the  fastidious  nicety  and  scrupulous  ex- 
actness of  authors,  in  this  respect,  to  be  allowed,  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  the  mind  would,  like  the  ring  of  the  tyrant,  be  prodigally 
and  lavishly  cast  away,  and  more  would  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of 
perfection,  than  perfection  itself  could  compensate  for. 

[Here  the  reviewer  gives  a  sketch  of  the  story,  aided  by  nume- 
rous quotations.] 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  interesting  story :  to  continue  and  sap- 
ply  which,  many  attempts  were  made  by  different  authors  during 
the  period  when  its  celebrity  continued,  and  brought  with  it  the 
usual  concomitant  of  familiar  acquaintance,  the  desire  of  imitation. 
Amongst  these,  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ster- 
ling, may  be  mentioned,  who  has  attempted  to  supply  the  defect 
existing  in  the  third  book,  as  an  imitator  not  unworthy  of  Sidney. 
This  performance,  as  well  as  the  other  continuations,  is  a  proof, 
from  the  exactness  with  which  the  style  of  Sidney  is  copied,  bow 
great  a  portion  of  attention  had  been  paid  to  its  model,  and  what 
labour  and  care  were  exerted  to  rival  the  excellencies  of  its  origi- 
nal. All  these  attempts,  indeed,  are,  as  good  imitations,  deserving 
of  praise;  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Johnstoun  is  the  best,  but,  like  all 
other  imitations,  they  want  the  spirit  of  originality ;  and,  however 
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closely  they  resemble  their  precursor  in  its  outward  accompani* 
merits,  have  little  of  its  peculiar  and  inward  character. 

The  modernization  of  the  Arcadia,  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  has  little 
to  recommend  it  With  most  meritorious  industry  she  has  ma- 
naged, with  its  occasional  quaintness  and  conceits,  to  remove  all 
the  charms  of  diction  and  freshness  of  expression,  which  the  work 
itself  possessed,  and  to  convert  the  felicitousness  and  force  of  its 
language  into  prettiness  and  insipidity. 

The  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  a  writer,  is  thus  given 
by  his  friend,  Lord  Brook,  with  more,  perhaps,  in  it  of  justice, 
than  such  characters  generally  possess. — "  His  end  was  not  writing 
even  when  he  wrote,  nor  his  knowledge  moulded  for  tables  or 
schools :  but  both  his  wit  and  understanding  beat  upon  his  heart, 
to  make  himself  and  others  not  in  words  or  opinion,  but  in  life  and 
action,  good  and  great"  Sir  Philip  Sidney  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility,  of  a  noble  and  generous 
heart,  whose  emotions,  unrestrained  by  fear  and  unobstructed  by 
dissimulation,  gushed  forth,  with  a  spirit  of  joyous  gladness,  from 
their  sacred  fountaiu  of  feeling.  To  think  loftily  and  to  act  mag- 
nanimously, to  speak  eloquently  and  to  write  poetically,  appear  in 
him,  prerogatives  not  derived,  but  inherent :  as  if,  of  all  that  was 
elevated  or  extraordinary  in  man,  he  was  the  sole  and  rightful 
proprietary.  His  most  heroic  actions  were  done  without  any  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  their  greatness  :  his  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions were  finished  without  any  apparent  effort  or  labour,  and  yet 
are  such  as  no  effort  or  labour  can  mend.  Like  the  sudden  and 
delightful  breathings  of  an  JEolian  harp,  his  overflowings  of 
thought  seem  to  burst  forth  unstimulated  and  unexcited,  deriving 
none  of  their  melody  from  the  promptings  of  a  musician's  finger, 
and  having  in  them  nothing  of  earthly  aid  or  human  operation. 
His  power  does  not  seem  so  much  to  lie  in  the  intellect  as  in  the 
heart:  not  so  much  in  the  conflicting  strife  of  intellectual  prowess, 
or  in  the  gigantic  grasp  of  mental  mightiness,  as  in  the  deep-drawn 
sighings  of  the  soul — as  in  officiating  as  the  high  priest  of  hs  sanc- 
tuary— as  in  exhaling  from  thence  its  clouds  of  imprisoned  myrrh 
and  frankincense  to  heaven.  The  current  of  his  emotions  flows  on 
in  unperturbed  and  imperturbable  serenity,  undisturbed  by 
troublous  eddy  or  agitated  ferment,  catching  and  reflecting  all  the 
beauties  which  expanded  nature  presents,  and  receiving  splendour 
and  brightness  from  the  silvery  gleams  which  his  fancy  sheds  upon 
it  in  its  course.  Around  it  are  all  the  luxuriant  delights  of  earth, 
above  it  is  all  the  varied  grandeur  of  heaven,  and  the  voice  of  sad- 
ly pleasing  and  melancholy  inspiration  is  heard  along  its  shores. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  followed  the  counsel  which  he  reports 
his  muse  to  have  given  him — "  Looke  in  thy  heart  and  write  ;"  and. 
aiever  was  that  writing  unworthy  of  his  character,  when  he  gave 
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utterance  to  the  voice  of  inspiration  within.    When  left  to  his  own 
delightful  windings  along  the  green  and  bowery  by-paths  be  loved 
to  frequent,  when  undriven  from  his  haunts  to  join  and  commune 
with  the  vulgar  herd  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  fountains  of  Castaly, 
when  uncontarainated  by  bad  example  and  uncorrupted  by  imita- 
tion, he  never  fails  to  awaken  in  the  mind  those  feelings  of  iuefla- 
ble  transport,  so  seldom  called  forth  to  refresh  and  resuscitate  it. 
Inferior  as  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  to  his  contemporary, 
Shakspeare,  it  was  not  in  the  province  of  tenderness  or  the  art  of 
exciting  pity.     There,  Sidney  reigns  pre-eminent  and  almighty, 
established  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  nature*     With  all  the 
sweetness  of  Fletcher,  without  his  fantastical  wildness  ;  with  all  the 
lovely  pensiveness  of  Spenser,  without  his  allegorical  hardness ; 
with  much  of  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  and  of  the  fanciful  richness  of 
Jeremy  Taylor;  our  author  possessed  a  kind  of  peculiar  and  sub- 
tle spirit  so  completely  his  own,  as  to  be  equally  indescribable  and 
inimitable.  We  may  compare  it  to  that  finishing  touch  which  even- 
ing gives  to  a  beautiful  landscape,  where  the  want  of  glare  and 
distinctness  is  well  compensated  by  the  mellowing  softness  of  twi- 
light's first  approach ;  or  to  that  fairy-like  and  round-circling  line 
which  appears,  to  the  wanderer  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  to  con- 
nect and  join  its  distant  blue  waters  to  the  sky,  th«s  uniting  the 
opposite  harmonies  and  assimilating  the  amalgamating  tints  of 
earth  and  heaven.      This,  whether  proceeding  from  some  per- 
fection of  fancy  or  exquisite  refinement  of  nature,  is,  perhaps,  the 
cause  which  renders  the  perusal  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  works  so 
exceedingly  soothing  and  delicious  in  the  open  presence  of  nature ; 
when,  upon  some  green  bank  or  near  some  shady  fountain,  we 
hang  enamoured  over  his  pages,  and,  dividing  ourselves  between 
the  sequestered  delights  of  nature  herself  and  the  deep-toned  inspi- 
rations of  her  favoured  prophet,  enjoy  the  rich  draughts  of  intel- 
lectual luxury.     There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  per- 
haps contributes  to  heighten  our  satisfaction  in  his  compositions, 
and  this  is,  the  constant  recurring  recollection  of  the  author  which 
forces  itself  upon  our  minds,  and  compels  us  with  his  writings  con- 
tinually to  associate  the  memory  of  the  writer.    Every  great  and 
noble  sentiment,  every  peaceful  image  of  happiness,  and  touching 
expression  of  sadness,  which  his  works  contain,  seem  so  manifest- 
ly and  closely  identified  with  his  own  feelings,  so  narrowly  and 
essentially  connected  with  and  derived  from  his  own  heart,  so  un- 
deniably the  outpourings  and  workings  of  his  own  soul,  that  it  is 
as  impossible,  in  reading  the  productions  of  Sidney,  not  to  revert 
to  and  remember  himself,  as  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  personifica- 
tions of  Byron  not  to  recognise  his  own  personal  and  individual 
character.    As  we  read  the  imaginations  of  the  former,  we  can  al- 
most fancy  him  breathing  through  his  own  pages,  or  that  we  are 
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holding  a  colloquy  with  his  disembodied  spirit :  we  participate  in 
the  distresses  of  his  personages  as  if  they  were  parts  of  himself,  and 
therefore  to  be  worshipped ;  as  if  they  were  the  representatives 
and  continuations  of  his  own  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  respected. 
Our  minds  aip  filled  with  mingling  remembrances  of  himself  and 
his  fate,  of  the  promise  of  his  youth  and  the  brightness  of  his  man- 
hood, of  the  radiant  progress  of  that  star,  which  shed  its  first 
beams  upon  the  peaceful  glades  of  Penshurst,  and  diffused  its  dy- 
ing glories  over  the  bloody  field  of  Zutphen.  If  with  such  emo- 
tions we  peruse  the  works  of  Sidney,  who  would  wish  to  rob  him 
of  that  additional  splendour,  which  his  personal  character  has  giv- 
en to  his  writings  and  associated  with  his  works?  Who  would 
wish  to  remove  that  sacred  veil  of  protection,  which  the  nobleness 
of  his  life  has  spread  over  the  meanest  of  his  productions  ?  Little 
need  as  there  is  of  such  a  protection,  yet  surely  the  immunities  of 
virtue  should  never  be  destroyed.  Such  a  deprivation  will,  how- 
ever, little  affect  the  fame  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  will,  we  may 
venture  to  predict,  as  long  as  living  language  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion shall  have  attraction,  be  considered  by  posterity  not  less  ad- 
mirable as  a  writer  than  memorable  as  a  man. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Arcadia  to  be  the  sport  of  popular 
caprice,  and  to  experience  all  the  extremes  of  admiration  and  neg- 
lect. Immediately  on  its  publication,  it  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause.  To  this,  many  causes  contributed — the  high 
reputation  of  the  author,  his  rank,  his  bravery,  his  unfortunate 
and  premature  death,  and  the  real  excellence  of  the  work.  The 
ladies  were  desirous  of  perusing  what  might  be  considered  as  the 
testament  of  so  accomplished  a  courtier ;  the  nobility  regarded 
with  eagerness  the  production  of  him  who  was  their  model  and 
pattern ;  and  the  scholars  turned  with  respect  to  the  words  of  one 
who  was  equally  qualified  to  shine  in  a  college  or  a  court  Thus 
the  Arcadia  became  the  favourite  promptuary  and  text-book  of 
the  public :  from  it  was  taken  the  language  of  compliment  and 
love :  it  gave  a  tinge  of  similitude  to  the  colloquial  and  courtly 
dialect  of  the  time,  and  from  thence  its  influence  was  communica- 
ted to  the  lucubrations  of  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  divine. — 
Imitators  in  abundance  came  forth  to  add  their  supplements  and 
continuations  to  it,  and  the  works  and  person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
were  for  a  long  time  held  up  to  universal  and  unqualified  admira- 
tion. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  praise,  like  all  other  enthusiasm,  will  at 
lengh  have  an  end,  and  happy  may  its  victims  account  themselves, 
if  the  height  which  momentary  fondness  has  raised  them  to,  does 
not  in  the  end  contribute  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  their  descent, 
and  precipitate  the  violence  of  their  fate.  What  a  speaking  illus- 
tration is  furnished  on  this  subject,  by  the  fates  of  Aquinas,  Ramus, 
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Mftlbranche,  amd  Picus  of  Mirandula ;  who  would,  in  the  tenith  of 
their  reputation,  have  ever  believed  that  the  world  would  one  day 
be  m  silent  of  them  as  it  is  now  ?  And,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable 
enough,  how  few  of  those  who  have  astonished  their  contempora- 
ries by  their  wit  and  genius,  and  whose  names  were  in  their  own 
age  held  up  to  an  almost  idolatrous  admiration,  have  left  behind 
them  memorials  sufficient  to  justify  their  fame*  In  the  scanty  re- 
mains which  time  has  left  us  of  the  genius  of  Crichton,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  that  intellectual  vigour  and  refinement,  which,  perva- 
ding science  at  a  glance,  left  all  others  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance ;  and  before  which,  universities  themselves  and  assemblages 
of  the  learned  shrunk  dismayed  and  confounded.  In  the  composi- 
tions of  Rochester,  what  foundation  can  we  find  for  that  reputed 
predominancy  of  wit  which  all  his  contemporaries  allowed  him, 
and  which  seemed  almost  to  excuse  his  profligacy  and  extenuate 
bis  vice.  We  look  in  vain,  in  the  productions  of  such  men,  to  find 
an  adequate  cause  for  the  lavishness  and  superabundance  of  praise 
which  was  heaped  on  them  by  the  devotion  of  their  coevals.  It 
is  as  if  some  vivifying  charm,  some  exquisite  but  fugacious  invest- 
ment of  brightness,  which  hallowed  them  to  the  eyes  of  our  fore- 
fathers, had  departed  and  left  us  to  inquire  what  could  be  that  ra- 
diance of  which  we  see  no  vestige  or  spark  behind.  It  is  as  if 
there  was  in  them  a  spirit  volatile  and  escaping,  which,  animating 
the  mass  for  a  while,  at  length  vanishes  like  a  mockery,  and  re- 
mains incommunicable  and  imperceptible  to  posterity.  When 
time  has  effaced  the  light  and  evanescent  strokes  of  genius,  and 
brought  with  it  other  rules  of  taste  and  systems  of  opinion ;  when 
distance  has  cooled  the  fervour  of  admiration  and  the  fondness  of 
personal  regard ;  when  the  loud  and  undistinguisbing  voice  of  ap- 
plause has  subsided  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  murmur,  and  the  fa- 
vouring examination  of  friendship  has  given  place  to  the  sharp 
dissection  of  critical  anatomy  ;  how  great  is  the  variance  we  find 
between  the  judgments  of  contemporaneous  and  succeeding  critics. 
The  difference  is  hardly  less  than  that  perceived  by  him,  who  visits 
in  winter  the  tree  which  in  summer  was  his  favourite  retreat.  He 
finds  the  same  tree  still  remaining,  under  which  he  has  so  often  re- 
posed ;  but  where  is  the  verdure  which  apparelled  and  adorned  it ; 
where  are  the  blossoms  with  which  it  was  overspread  ;  where  are 
the  sunbeams  that  played  upon  its  branches;  and  where  is  the 
melody  which  enchanted  him  in  its  shade  ? 

It  would  appear,  from  the  fate  which  the  Arcadia  has  experi- 
enced in  the  present  age,  that  a  similar  disparity  existed  between 
its  real  intrinsic  merit  and  the  accredited  character  of  its  au- 
thor ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  capable  of  sustaining  his  reputa- 
tion, its  only  claim  to  regard  was  derived  from  its  bearing  his 
game  on  its  title-page.    The  present  generation  seem  determined 
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to  disallow  die  lavish  praises  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  equalise 
the  balance  by  as  lavish  and  heedless  censures.  It  was  enough 
that  the  work  was  written  after  a  bad  model ;  that  it  was  inter- 
spersed with  uninteresting  pastoral  interludes ;  that  the  author  had 
endeavoured  to  form  the  English  versification  after  the  Latin,  and 
had  not  succeeded ;  that  there  was  in  it  an  occasional  occurrence 
of  quaintness  and  conceit;  and  that  the  story  was  in  some  degree 
complicated  and  interwoven  ;  to  induce  them  to  consign  it  to 
neglect,  or  to  mention  it  with  slighting  and  ungenerous  criticism. 
The  judgment  of  Horace  Walpole  is  well  known  and  remains  on 
record,  an  indelible  proof  of  the  insensibility  of  his  feelings  and 
tiie  depravity  of  bis  taste.  His  perception,  indeed,  limited  to  stu- 
dious trifles  and  literary  gewgaws,  was  ill  qualified  for  discussing 
or  appreciating  the  highest  efforts  of  talent.  What  could  Chatter- 
ton  hope  for  from  a  man  who  had  slighted  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ?  In 
the  footsteps  of  Horace  Walpole,  follow  Mr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Ha»- 
Btt.  Mr.  Campbell  mentions  the  works  of  Sidney  with  much 
coldness ;  and  the  ingenious  author  of  the  History  of  Fiction, 
though  upon  the  whole  less  unfavourable,  yet  ends  by  pronouncing 
the  Arcadia  a  very  tedious  story, 

Against  these  criticisms  the  best  defence  will  be  found  in  the 
work  itself,  to  which  we  confidently  refer  our  readers.  That  it 
has  many  faults,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  they  are  faults  to  which  all 
the  writers  of  his  time  were  subject,  and  generally  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. It  has  been  said  that  bis  language  is  very  quaint ;  but  we 
may  safely  ask,  what  author  is  there  of  his  age  in  whose  language 
there  is  in  reality  so  little  of  quaintness  ?  Let  us  remember  a  work, 
which  the  Arcadia  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  consign 
to  oblivion ;  a  work,  which  for  a  long  time  was  in  high  fashion 
and  celebrity ;  and  the  style  of  which  is,  perhaps,  more  elaborate- 
ly and  systematically  bad,  than  that  of  any  work  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  literature. — We  mean  Lilly's  Euphues.  With  it,  let  us  com- 
pare Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia — the  style  he  introduced,  with 
the  style  he  contributed  to  banish  ;  and  we  shall  then  regard  him 
as  the  restorer  of  the  purity  of  our  language,  and  as  meriting  our 
eternal  gratitude  and  respect.  The  language  of  the  Arcadia  is, 
indeed,  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Euphues,  as  is  the  varied 
melody  of  the  nightingale  to  the  monstrous  harshness  of  the  jay. 

Another  radical  fault  in  the  Arcadia,  is  the  defect  of  the  species 
of  writing  of  which  it  is  a  part — the  heroic  and  pastoral  romance, 
either  disjunctively  or  commixed.  But  so  far  from  lowering,  this 
primary  disadvantage  ought  rather  to  increase  our  admiration  of 
bis  genius,  who  has  been  able  to  give  attraction  to  so  preposterous 
a  kind  of  composition.  Who  would  not  applaud  the  ingenuity  of 
him,  who  could  engraft  with  success  the  apricot  on  the  sloe,  or  the 
nectarine  on  the  crab?  When  we  see  a  structure  irregular  and 
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ehunsy,  but  built  of  massy  gold ;  however  we  may  censure  its  de- 
fective plan,  yet  surely  we  must  admire  the  richness  of  its  materials. 
We  wish  every  one,  who  dislikes  for  this  reason  the  Arcadia^  were 
compelled,  as  a  punishment,  to  wade  through  all  the  voluminous 
tomes  of  its  models,  the  French  romances ;  and  we  think  they  would 
perceive  how  different  an  edifice  the  powers  of  genius  and  dullness 
will  erect  on  the  same  narrow  foundation.[»]  After  all,  notwith- 
standing all  its  disadvantages,  the  flashes  of  the  gifted  mind  will 
force  their  way ;  and  he,  who,  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  writes  from 
the  heart  and  describes  from  the  eye,  will  never  want  readers,  or 
be  destitute  of  admirers,  as  long  as  the  common  feelings  in  which 
all  human  kind  participate  shall  endure,  and  as  long  as  the  com- 
mon scenery  of  nature,  and  the  unfading  garniture  of  creation, 
shall  Kve  and  flourish  undestroyed. 

In  an  examination  of  the  Arcadia,  we  cannot  but  observe  the 
power  which  its  author  possesses  of  laying  hold  of  the  feelings, 
and  exciting  the  interest,  of  his  readers;  an  interest,  which  gradu- 
ally augments  and  heightens  to  the  end.  If  this  be  one,  as  assured- 
ly it  is,  of  the  chief  arts  of  imaginative  composition,  it  is  certainly 
an  art,  of  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  master  in  a  very  high  degree. 
No  writer  surpasses  him  in  exciting  commisseration  and  pity,  no 
one  lords  over  the  human  heart  with  more  powerful  and  resistless 
domination.  So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  tiresome  story,  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction,  to  mention  one  which 
more  completely  grapples  with  the  feelings,  and  retains  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  We  do  not  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  desist  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  till  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  he,  who  in  reading  it  can  close 
its  pages  without  a  wish  to  open  them  again,  has  as  little  in  him  of 
laudable  feeling  as  of  genuine  taste. 

In  the  creations  of  intellectual  beauty,  no  writer  is  more  success- 
ful than  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  His  heroes  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of 
perfection,  the  repositories  of  "  high-erected  thoughts  seated  in  a 
heart  of  courtesie,"  the  souls  ofgallantconstancy  and  spotless  honour* 
Though  different,  they  are  but  the  different  modifications  of  human 
excellence,  of  mental  and  incorporeal  loftiness,  breathing  itself  in- 
to, as  it  were,  and  giving  a  transfused  beauty  to  the  person.  In 
his  characters,  the  roughness  of  superiority  is  melted  almost  to  fe- 
minine softness,  yet  without  losing,  as  it  acquires  more  of  loveli- 
ness and  attraction,  any  of  its  high  and  exalted  appendages*  • 
There  is  a  repose  and  relief  about  his  personages,  which,  while  it 
dims  nothing  of  their  brightness,  makes  them  sweet  resting  places 

[a  Thus  it  always  is  with  an  Englishman ;  however  liberal  and  enlightened  on 
other  subjects,  be  seems,  with  respect  to  any  foreign  Ration,  to  hold  ilTiberality  a 
merit,  and  falsehood  a  virtue.] 
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for  die  mind  to  Astra  on.  The  character  of  a  hero,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  always  described  am  amore — it  was  his  own  proper  and 
natural  character  ;  and  to  delineate  it,  he  had  only  to  transcribe 
the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  give  expression  to  its  roman- 
tic emotions.  His  heroines  are  not  less  faultlessly  designed ;  they 
are,  in  truth,  the  beaming  personifications  of  virtue,  with  all  the 
chaste  effulgence  of  heaven-derived  and  heaven-directed  purity- 
such  fair  creations  of  loveliness  as  the  minds  of  fancy's  dreamers 
love  to  picture. 

Romance,  notwithstanding  all  its  tissue  of  extravagancies,  has 
much  to  gratify  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  the  gratifications  which 
it  administers  have  a  tendency  to  dignify  and  refine  the  grossness 
of  worldly  selfishness,  they  are  not  without  their  attendant  benefit* 
There  is  a  mixture  of  dauntless  courage  and  submissive  humility, 
of  sternness  to  man  and  devotedness  to  woman,  of  fierceness  in  the 
fight  and  meekness  in  the  wooing,  about  its  doughty  heroes,  which 
interests  us  by  its  blended  variety  and  the  entireness  of  its  united 
emotions.  There  are,  also,  the  universal  accompaniments  of  bodi- 
ly might  and  intellectual  elevation,  and  these  are  no  small  attrac- 
tions.— The  pride,  the  haughtiness  of  man,  delights  to  see  his  spe- 
cies exalted.  Like  Prometheus,  he  would  rob  the  heaven  of  its  fire  to 
illumine  the  habitations  of  the  earth. — His  fancy  loves  to  pour  it- 
self forth  in  the  formation  of  creatures  of  etherial  and  impassable 
brightness,  and  to  ennoble  himself,  as  it  were,  by  bis  kindred  to 
the  beings  of  his  own  creation.  Who  can  observe,  without  a  se- 
cret complacency  and  satisfaction,  the  characters  of  the  heroes  and 
knights  of  romance,  their  resistless  prowess,  their  patience,  their 
constancy,  their  fidelity,  and  their  love.  We  see  them  going 
forth  with  all  that  can  excite  or  challenge  admiration — beauty 
glowing  in  their  form — strength  residing  in  their  right  hand,  and 
mightiness  and  magnanimity  encircling  them  with  an  immortal 
radiance.  We  see  them  now  wielding  the  sword,  which  never 
waves  but  to  conquer,  in  the  defence  of  the  captive  or  oppressed  ; 
subduing  armies  and  armaments  by  the  force  of  their  own  arm, 
and  casting  from  them,  as  with  abhorrence,  all  weakness,  pusilla- 
nimity, and  fear ;  braving  death  with  an  obstinacy  be  seems  to 
shrink  from,  and  enduring  more  than  earthly  perils  with  more 
than  earthly  fortitude.  We  see  them,  now  kneeling  with  submis- 
sive devotedness  before  their  hard-hearted  mistresses,  treating 
•them  with  an  almost  idolatrous  humility  of  devotion,  and  trem- 
bling beneath  their  frowns,  as  if  a  glance  of  their  eye  could  cause 
annihilation.  We  see  them  again,  refreshing  and  recruiting  them- 
selves in  the  depth  of  some  untrodden  forest  or  shady  grove,  w 
reposing  in  security  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  again  to 
rise  to  the  performance  of  fresh  exploits  of  valour  and  achiever 
roents  of  hardihood. 
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Equally  successful  is  oar  author  in  picturing  the  soft  and  gentle 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship;  in  describing  those  scenes  where 
the  heart  poors  itself  forth  in  the  bosom  of  some  sympathetic 
listener,  or  those  quarrels  and  reconciliations  which  only  for  a  while 
stop  die  pulse  of  affection  to  make  it  return  again  more  violently 
to  its  accustomed  beating.  OC  this,  the  dialogues  between  Pytfo- 
cles  and  Musidorus  in  the  first  book,  and  between  Pyrocles  and 
Philoclea  in  the  fourth,  are  delightful  examples.  Sir  Philip  Sid* 
ney's  fairy  pencil  was  principally  formed  to  delineate  the  pensive 
and  milder  workings  of  feeling.  His  transparent  mirror  reflected 
the  emotions  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  was  not  the  mind  awaken- 
ed by  crime  and  exasperated  by  scorn  ;  it  was  not  the  mind  prey- 
ed upon  by  remorse  or  tormentors  generated  within  itself.  His 
province  was  not  to  portray  the  dark  and  horrible  in  nature,  or 
the  dark  and  horrible  in  man.  His  was  not  the  gloomy  colouring 
of  Dante  or  Salvator  Rosa.  His  abode  was  not  on  the  precipice 
or  the  mountain,  on  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle  or  the  birth-place  01  the 
storm,  but  in  the  bosoms  of  soft  and  etherial  moulding,  in  hearts 
of  loved  and  loving  tenderness,  in  groves  of  silent  and  sacred  quiet, 
and  in  plains  illumined  by  perpetual  spring. 

His  descriptions  of  nature  and  her  scenery  are  universally  de- 
lightful and  sweet  There  is  an  air  of  freshness  and  verdure  about 
them,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  other  writers.  In  reading- 
them,  it  seems  as  if  the  breathing  xephyr  which  hovers  over  scenes 
of  such  enchantment  and  beo^  had  found  a  voice,  and  is  paint- 
ing to  us  the  delights  of  its  favourite  and  haunted  groves.  We 
feel  them  as  the  transfusion  into  language  of  nature's  universal 
voice,  as  it  issues  forth  in  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  whispers  of 
the  forest,  and  tbe  murmurs  of  the  streams.  They  sooth  us  as  the 
sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  or,  as  "  a  gentle  south-west  wind, 
which  comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters." 
Nature's  enthusiastic  follower,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  worshipped  with 
awe  the  print  of  her  footsteps  ;  his  genius,  camelion-like,  received 
a  fresh  hue  from  every  fresh  variety  with  which  she  supplied  him, 
and  her  beauties  had  always  the  power  of  producing  from  him 
strains  not  less  sympathetic  and  delightful  than  the  music  elicited 
by  the  beams  of  the  morning  from  the  magic  statue  of  Memnon. 

The  feeling  which  the  perusal  of  the  Arcadia  excites,  is  a  calm 
and  pensive  pleasure,  at  once  full,  tranquil,  and  exquisite.  The 
satisfaction  we  experience  is  not  unsimilar  to  that  of  meditation  by 
moonlight,  when  tbe  burning  fervour  of  the  day  has  subsided, 
and  every  thing  which  might  confuse  or  disorder  our  contempla- 
tion is  at  rest.  All  is  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  clear  as  a  transpa- 
rency. The  silvery  glittering  of  the  language,  the  unearthly  lofti- 
ness of  its  heroes,  the  etheriality  of  their  aspirations,  and  the  sweet 
Hones  of  genuine  and  unstudied  feeling  which  itsounds  forth,  all  com- 
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bine  to  erobue  our  souls  with  a  soft  and  pleasing  melancholy.  We  feel 
ourselves  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  in  the  foils  of  a  witchery, 
too  gratifying  to  our  senses  to  be  willingly  shaken  off,  and  there- 
fore resign  ourselves  without  resistance  to  its  influence.  By  it,  we 
are  removed  to  other  and  more  delightful  climes — by  it,  we  are 
trausported  to  the  shady  groves  of  Arcady  and  the  bowery  re- 
cesses of  Tempe ;  to  those  heavenly  retreats,  where  music  and 
melody  were  wafted  with  every  sighing  of  the  breeze  along  their 
cool  and  translucid  streams.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  golden  age,  with  glimpses  of  the  armed  grandeur  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  conflicting  sights  and 
emotions,  when  all  that  was  lovely  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  one,  and  all  that  was  fascinating  in  the  fantastic  magnificence 
of  the  other,  were  united  and  mingled  together ;  where  the  rustic 
festivity  of  the  shepherd  was  succeeded  by  the  imposing  splendour 
of  the  tournament,  and  the  voice  of  the  pastoral  pipe  and  oaten 
reed  was  joined  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  clashing  of 
the  lance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  comic  parts  of  the  Arcadia, 
which  relate  to  Dametas  aud  his  family,  are  amongst  the  worst 
parts  of  the  book.  This  is  in  some  measure  true,  and  yet  the  dis- 
like which  we  feel  in  reading  them  arises  not  so  much  out  of  their 
own  inferiority,  as  from  their  unsuitableness  and  unfitness  to  form 
part  of  such  a  work.  There  is  an  incongruity  in  their  association 
with  the  true  and  natural  pictures  of  bis  genius,  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  displeasure.  Our  feeling  is  the  same  as  in  seeing  the 
alehouse  paintings  of  Teniers  by  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 
Besides  this,  we  feel  it  a  kind  of  debasement  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  to  descend  from  its  native  height  and  dignity  to 
the  low  subjects  of  burlesque  and  humour.  We  feel  that  he  was 
designed  for  other  purposes  than  to  make  us  laugh,  and  that  such 
an  attempt  is  little  better  than  a  prostitution  of  his  powers.  In  so 
doing,  he  dissipates  all  the  enchantment  which  riveted  us  to  him  : 
he  mortifies  and  wounds  our  sensibility,  by  destroying  the  train  of 
feelings  which  before  had  possessed  us  :  he  weakens  and  diminish- 
es our  faith,  by  destroying  our  confidence  and  arousing  our  judg- 
ment :  and  when  these  great  foundations  are  removed,  when  the 
heart  is  hardened  to  their  illusions  and  the  belief  convinced  of  their 
fallacy,  what  have  the  fairy  palaces  of  imagination,  and  the  bright 
structures  of  fancy,  to  support  them  or  to  rest  on  ? 

We  cannot  close  our  article,  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  ground  of  his  diction.  Perhaps  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  him,  notwithstanding  his  occasional 
blemishes,  the  best,  the  most  happy,  the  most  powerful  prose 
writer  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished.  Certain  we  are,  that 
none  of  his  contemporaries  ever  equalled  him  in  his  best  specimens 
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of  composition,  in  his  most  finished  and  consummate  productions. 
There  is  a  certain  point,  indeed,  beyond  which  language  can  go 
no  farther;  and  which,  whosoever  has  attained,  has  as  little  need 
to  dread  a  rival,  as  to  expect  a  superior ;  and  that  this  point  has 
been  frequently  reached  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  no  one,  who  has  read 
his  Arcadia,  will  doubt  or  deny.  The  period  in  which  he  wrote 
was  one  which  presented  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it 
was  one  which  afforded  opportunities  of  advancing  our  language 
to  unapproachable  perfection,  or  lowering  it  to  unparalleled  degra- 
dation. No  model  being  then  established,  our  natioual  dialect  was 
at  the  mercy  of  every  bold  and  piratical  marauder,  who  might 
think  fit  to  shape  its  form  and  marshal  its  riches ;  and  it  was  left 
to  the  caprice  or  judgment  of  every  writer,  to  introduce  such  new 
combinations  or  additions  to  its  phraseology,  as  his  own  unbound- 
ed desire  might  direct.  That  this  excess  of  license  should  be  at* 
tended  with  many  of  the  perversions  of  bad  taste,  was  easy  to  be 
imagined  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  cause  and  fountain  of 
many  surpassing  excellencies,  such  as  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced under  the  withering  power  of  constraint.  The  writers,  in- 
deed, of  that  age  had  almost  a  power,  similar  to  Adam's,  of 
giving  names  to  all  that  lay  before  tbem  in  the  animate  or  intellec- 
tual creation,  and  of  suiting  and  modifying  the  energies  of  Ian* 
guage,  to  all  the  various  operations  of  nature  and  exigencies  of 
mind.  Of  a  power  so  unlimited,  great  might  have  beep  the  abuse, 
and  great  the  contaminating  influence  over  all  our  succeeding  lite- 
rature. This  happily  did  not,  or  did  but  partially,  take  place ; 
and  while  we  find  amongst  the  writers  of  that  time  innumerable 
pieces  of  exquisite  composition,  the  instances  of  a  contrary  kind 
are  very  rare,  and  of  those,  the  principal  and  efficient  cause  was 
the  imitation  of  the  bad  models  of  other  countries.  The  conceits  and 
quaintnesses  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  language  had  their  origin  from 
the  Italian  school ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  was  bad  or  unworthy  of 
him  in  his  writings  was  occasioned  by  imitation.  When  he  gives 
free  play  to  his  own  power  of  expression,  be  never  disgusts  or  dis- 
appoints bis  readers.  Then  he  delights  us  with  passages  of  such 
unrivalled  and  inexpressible  beauty,  that  all  petty  censures  and 
preconceived  disgusts  are  in  a  moment  overwhelmed,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  great  and  unequalled  master 
of  language,  who  had  the  power  to  modify  and  mould  it  to  every 
degree  of  passion  and  thought,  and  unlock  and  open  all  its  diver- 
sified resources  and  inexhaustible  stores. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  overrating  the  merit  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  or  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  any  of  the  writers 
of  his  time,  to  ascribe  to  him  and  his  agency  the  formation  of  that 
peculiar  and  characteristic  style,  which  pervades  the  English  lite* 
rature  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  has  so  great 
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a  share  in  rendering  the  productions  of  our  dramatic  writer*,  of 
that  period,  of  inestimable  worth  and  value.  We  certainly  do  not 
know  any  other  writer  who  has  so  fair  a  title  to  that  distinction, 
from  priority  of  date  or  superiority  of  desert  It  would,  indeed, 
be  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  a  book  of  such  celebrity,  in  its  time,  as 
the  Arcadia,  should  be  of  inconsiderable  weight  in  shaping  the  public 
taste,  and  giving  a  character  and  impression  to  our  language. 
Every  work,  much  read  and  much  admired,  must  have  an  influ- 
ence over  its  native  literature,  and,  if  it  does  not  openly  and  imme- 
diately affect  it,  will,  however,  sooner  or  later  insensibly  deterio- 
rate or  improve  it.  This  could  not  but  be  the  case  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  therefore  we  may  regard  the  whole  literary 
character  of  that  age  as,  in  some  sort,  derived  and  descended  from 
bim,  and  his  work  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  vigorous 
shoots  of  that  period  drew  something  of  their  verdure  and  strength. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  Arcadia  which  first  taught  to  the  contemporary 
writers,  that  illimitable  interweaving  and  contexture  of  words— 
that  bold  and  unshackled  use  and  application  of  them — that  art  of 
giving  to  language,  appropriated  to  objects  the  most  common  and 
trivial,  a  kind  of  acquired  and  adscititious  loftiness;  and  to  diction,  in 
itself  noble  and  elevated,  a  sort  of  superadded  dignity ;  that  power 
of  ennobling  the  sentiments  by  the  language,  and  the  language  by 
the  sentiments,  which  so  often  excites  our  admiration  in  perusing 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth*  It  taught  them  to  transcribe 
th^ir  own  thoughts,  and  give  to  the  transcription  all  the  working 
animation  of  its  original  ;  to  paint  the  varieties  of  nature,  and  to 
make  their  paintings  not  copies  from  the  strainers  of  imitation,  but 
actual  and  living  resemblances,  glowing,  as  in  the  reflections  of  a 
mirror,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  verisimilitude  and  all  the  reality  of 
truth.  It  taught  them  to  give  utterance  to  the  simple  and  enchant- 
ing emotions  of  the  heart,  which  always  find  or  make  for  themselves 
language  worthy  to  express  them,  and  the  more  beautiful  for  the 
less  it  has  of  adornment.  It  taught  them,  in  short,  all  that  has 
rendered  their  productions  so  surpassingly  and  exquisitely  delightful 
—never,  then,  ought  we  to  forget,  while  perusing  the  works  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  it  is  to  Sidney  their  greatest  excellencies 
are  owing — to  Sidney,  the  protecting  planet  of  Spenser,  and  morn- 
ing star  of  Shakspeare. 

We  will  now  for  a  while  bid  farewell  to  the  productions  of  this 
truly  great  man,  who  as  certainly  deserved  a  kingdom  for  his  ge- 
nins,  as  Scaliger  a  principality  for  his  learning ;  and  who,  had  he 
not  been  early  cut  off  in  his  race  of  glory,  would  have  left  behind 
him  memorials  which  criticism  would  not  have  dared  to  censure,  or 
malignity  to  disturb.  Yet,  unequal  as  his  writings  are,  to  what  be 
might  have  written,  they  will  carry  his  name  down  to  far  distant 
ages,  and  with  them  will  descend  to  posterity  the  traditional  rela- 
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tiond  which  our  ancestors  have  delivered  of  hit  achievements  and 
worth.  Whatever  transient  obscuration  real  merit  may  occasional- 
ly suffer,  it  must,  in  the  end,  be  triumphant ;  and  true  taste  and  true 
feeling,  which  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  will,  at  length,  vindicate 
the  praises  which  themselves  have  bestowed.  This  temporary 
eclipse  some  there  are  who  might  lament,  yet  we  lament  it  not; 
for,  however  grateful  to  the  eye  may  be  the  brightness  of  unsullied 
and  uniiyured  talent,  yet  never,  in  our  opinion,  does  genius  ap- 
pear so  splendid,  so  majestic  and  commanding,  as  when  it,  at* 
length,  disperses  the  mists  which  for  a  time  obscured  its  face ;  and 
rises,  like  the  mighty  eagle  in  Milton's  Areopagitica,  superior  to 
the  hootings  of  the  birds  of  night.  And  thus  it  will  be  with  the 
works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  upon  a  candid  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  the  man,  of  whom  nations  once  rung  and 
courts  resounded  "  in  the  consentient  harmony  of  praise,"  still  de- 
serves to  retain  a  large  portion  of  his  former  celebrity  ;  that  if  the 
variety  of  his  attempts  and  the  complexity  of  his  character,  by  di- 
verting his  genius  into  too  many  channels,  contributed  to  impove- 
rish and  distract  it,  yet  that  there  is  still  in  every  thing  which  he  has 
written  an  indelible  stamp  of  greatness ;  and  that  the  edifice  of  bis 
reputation  was  not  built  upon  local  prejudice  or  extrinsic  regard, 
but  founded  upon  reason  and  established  upon  truth,  and  can  never, 
but  with  them,  be  overthrown.  And  here  we  cannot  conclude, 
without  taking  notice  of  that  blighting  spirit  of  modern  criticism 
which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has,  with  many  other  worthies  of  old,  ex- 
perienced, and  which  has  given  to  the  literature  of  thepreseat  age 
a  character  of  heartless  and  spiritless  insensibility.  There  seems 
to  be  a  malignant  desire  to  reduce  the  great  of  former  ages  to  the 
level  of  common  men  ;  to  faring  down  their  superiority,  intellectual 
and  persona],  to  valueless  and  vapid  mediocrity ;  and  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  lights  which  shone  as  the  directors  of  our  forefathers 
were  little  better  than  momentary  meteors  or  vapourish  exhalations. 
Far  are  we  from  being  enemies  to  just  and  distinguishing  criticism ; 
but  surely  the  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity  deserve  some  re- 
verence at  otfr  hands,  and  the  laurels  which  our  ancestors  have 
E laced  on  their  heads  ought  not  rudely  to  be  plucked  off  by  the 
and  of  the  spoiler.  There  is  a  kind  of  proscription  in  fame  which 
partakes  of  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  age,  and  which  it  hurts 
our  best  feelings  and  excites  our  indignation  to  see  infringed.  It  is 
not  very  often  that  popular  judgment  errs  on  the  side  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  why  then  should  we  be  so  eager,  in  this  age,  to  withdraw 
the  praises  which  an  injudicious,  but  At  the  same  time  generous,  pro- 
digality has  prompted  another  to  bestow  ? — For  ourselves,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  shall  never  wish  to  be  among  the  number  of  those 
who  would  detract  from  patriotism  its  merit,  or  from  heaven-born 
talent  its  due.  Ever  absent  from  us,  and  from  our  pages,  be  that 
Vol.  II.  17 
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ungenerous  and  ungentlemanlike  spirit  of  criticism,  which  could 
induce  us  to  speak  coldly  of  the  character  of  Falkland,  or  disdain- 
fully of  the  genius  of  Sidney ! 


Art.  IV.     Spare-Minutes,  or  resolved  Meditations  and  premedita- 
ted Resolutions,  ivritten  by  Arthur  Warwick. 

— —  Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca 
Si  posrim  invidear  ? 

The  Sixth  Edition.  London,  printed  by  G.  M.  for  Walter 
Hammond,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Michael  Sparke  in  Greene  Ar- 
bour, 1637.— pp.  179.     [Review— August,  1820.] 

We  have  a  few  spare  minutes  (the  reader  will  forgive  us  the  pun) 
to  dedicate  to  this  small  volume.  It  purports  to  be  a  posthumous 
publication.  The  author  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  pious  one, 
whose  high  delight  was  to  hold  divine  colloquy  with  his  own  heart 
"— "  to  feed  on  the  sweet  pastures  of  the  soul" — he  was  an  aspirant 
after  good,  who  was  never  less  alone  than  when  without  company. 
The  well,  in  which  truth  is  hidden,  he  discovered  to  be  the  heart  of 
man — he  sought  for  it  in  his  own  heart,  and  he  found  it  there.  He 
was  not  without  hopes  of  this  world,  and  already  lived  in  futurity* 
The  style  of  his  work  is  as  singular  as  its  spirit  is  excellent.  Bre- 
vity was  his  laborious  study — he  has  compressed  as  much  essence 
as  possible  into  the  smallest  space.  His  book  is  a  string  of  pro- 
verbial meditations  and  meditated  proverbs.  He  does  not  speak 
without  reason,  and  cannot  reason  without  a  maxim.  His  senti- 
ments are  apposite,  though  opposite — his  language  is  the  appro- 
priateness of  contrariety — it  is  too  narrow  for  his  thoughts,  which 
show  the  fuller  for  the  constraint  of  their  dress.  The  sinewy 
athletic  body  almost  bursts  its  scanty  apparel.  This  adds  to  the 
apparent  strength  Of  his  thoughts,  although  it  takes  from  their  real 
grace.  He  comprised  great  wisdom  in  a  small  compass.  His  life 
seems  to  have  been  as  full  of  worth  as  his  thoughts,  and  as  brief 
as  his  book.  He  considered  life  but  his  walk,  and  heaven  his 
home ;  and  that,  travelling  towards  so  pleasant  a  destination,  "  the 
shorter  his  journey  the  sooner  his  rest."  The  marrow  of  life  and 
of  knowledge  does  not  indeed  occupy  much  room.  His  language 
is  quaint  in  conceits,  and  conceited  in  quaintness — it  proceeds  on 
an  almost  uniform  balance  of  antithesis — but  his  observations  are, 
at  once,  acute,  deep,  and  practical.  We  have  thrown  the  following* 
short  meditations  together.     A. 

'  It  is  some  hope  of  goodness  not  to  grow  worse  :  it  is  a  part  of 
1  badness  not  to  grow  better.  I  will  take  heed  of  quenching  the 
'  sparke,  and  strive  to  kindle  a  fire.    If\I  have  the  goodness  I 
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*'  should,  it  is  not  too  much,  why  should  I  make  it  less  ?    If  I  keepe 

*  the  goodness  I  have,  'tis  not  enough :  why  do  I  not  make  it 
'  more  ?  He  ne'er  was  so  good  as  he  should  be,  that  doth  not  strive 
'  to  be  better  than  he  is :  He  never  will  be  better  than  he  is,  that 
'  doth  not  feare  to  be  Worse  than  he  was.9  1st  part,  p.  11. 

'  It  is  the  usuall  plea  of  poverty  to  blame  misfortune,  when  the 
1  ill -finished  cause  of  complaint  is  a  worke  of  their  owne  forging* 
'  I  will  either  make  my  fortunes  good,  or  be  content  they  are  no 

*  worse.     If  they  are  not  so  good  as  I  would  they  should  have 

*  beene,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  I  know  they  might  have  beene.  What 

*  though  I  am  not  so  happy  as  I  desire,  'tis  well  I  am  not  so  wretch- 

*  ed  as  I  deserve.'  p.  14. 

'  There  is  no  estate  of  life  so  happy  in  this  world  as  to  yeeld  a 

*  Christian  the  perfection  of  content :  and  yet  there  is  no  state  of 
'  life  so  wretched  in  this  world,  but  a  Christian  must  be  content 
1  with  it  Though  I  have  nothing  here  that  may  give  me  true 
( content,  yet  I  will  learne  to  bee  truly  contented  here  with  what  I 

I  have.     What  care  I  though  I  have  not  much,  I  have  as  much  as 

I I  desire,  if  I  have  as  much  as  I  want ;  I  have  as  much  as  the  most, 
'  if  I  have  as  much  as  I  desire.9  p.  24. 

*  Nature  bids  mee  love  myself,  and  hate  all  that  hurt  mee ;  rea- 
J  son  bids  mee  love  my  friends,  and  hate  those  that  envy  mee  ;  re- 
'  ligion  bids  mee  love  all,  and  hate  none.     Nature  sheweth  care, 

*  reason  wit,  religion  love.  Nature  may  induce  mee,  reason  per- 
'  suade  mee,  but  religion  shall  rule  mee.  I  will  hearken  to  nature  in 
'  much,  to  reason  in  more,  to  religion  in  all.   Nature  shall  make  mee 

'  careful  of  myself,  but  hateful  to  none ;  reason  shall  make  meeN 
c  wise  for  myselfe,  but  harmlesse  to  all :  religion  shall  make  mee 
'  loving  to  all,  but  not  carelesse  of  myselfe.     I  may  heare  the  for- 
1  mer,  I  will  hearken  onely  to  the  latter.    I  subscribe  to  some 
1  things  in  all,  to  all  things  in  religion.9  p.  27. 

*  The  good  meaner  hath  two  tongues,  the  hypocrite  a  double 
'  tongue.  The  good  man's  heart  speakes  without  his  tongue,  the 
'  hypocrite's  tongue  without  his  heart.  The  good  man  hath  of- 
1  tentimes  God  in  heart,  when,  in  his  mouth,  there  is  no  God  men- 

*  tioned :  the  hypocrite  hath  God  often  in  his  mouth,  when  the 
'  foole  hath  said,  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.  I  may  soonest 
4  heare  the  tongue,  but  safest  the  heart— the  tongue  speaketh  loud- 

*  est,  but  the  heart  truest     The  speech  of  the  tongue  is  best 

*  known  to  men  i  God  best  understands  the  language  of  the  heart : 
1  the  heart,  without  the  tongue,  may  pierce  the  eares  of  heaven ; 

*  the  tongue,  without  the  heart,  speakes  an  unknowne  language. 

*  No  marvell  then  if  the  desires  of  the  poore  are  heard,  when  the 

*  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  unregarded.9  p.  31. 

*  It  is  the  folly  of  affection,  not  to  reprehend  my  erring  friend  for 
■'  feare  of  his  anger :  it  is  the  abstract  of  folly,  to  be  angry  with  my 
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'  friend  for  my  error's  reprehension*  I  wife  not  a  friend,  if  I 
'  should  see  my  friend  out  of  the  way  and  not  advise  him :  I  were 

*  unworthy  to  have  a  friend,  if  hee  should  advise  mee  (being  out  of 

*  the  way)  and  I  bee  angry  with  him.  Rather  let  me  have  my 
'  friend's  anger  than  deserve  it ;  rather  let  the  righteous  smite  mee 
'  friendly  by  reproofe,  than  the  pernicious  oyle  of  flattery  or  con- 
'  nivence  breake  my  he&d.  It  is  a  folly  to  die  ill-will  by  giving 
'  a  just  cause  of  hatred.  I  thinke  him  a  truer  friend  that  deserves 
'  my  love,  than  he  that  desires  it'  p.  36. 

In  the  second  part,  the  author  is  somewhat  more  diffuse,  and 
does  not  confine  himself  so  much  to  abstract  thoughts,  but  general- 
ly illustrates  them  with  imagery,  which  possesses,  however,  the 
same  terseness  and  closeness  of  application  as  his  unadorned 
meditations.  His  similes  are,  indeed,  mathematically  accurate— 
they  run  in  parallel  lines — they  never  interfere  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  nor  approach  it  nearer  at  one  point  than  another.  Our  readers 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  few  specimens  which  succeed. 

*  When  I  see  leaves  drop  from  their  trees,  in  the  beginning  of 
'  autumne,  just  such,  thinke  I,  is  the  friendship  of  the  world. 
'  Whiles  the  sap  of  maintenance  lasts,  my  friends  swarme  in  abun- 
4  dance,  but,  in  the  winter  of  my  need,  they  leave  me  naked.  He  is 
'  a  happy  man,  that  hath  a  true  friend  at  his  need ;  but  he  is  more 

*  truly  nappy  that  hath  no  need  of  his  friend.'  p.  44. 

'  The  gentle  and  harmlesse  sheep  being  conscious  of  their  owne 

*  innocency,  how  patiently,  how  quietly,  doe  they  receive  the  knife, 
1  either  on  the  altar,  or  in  the  shambles  ?  How  silently  and  un- 

*  daunted  doe  they  meet  death,  and  give  it  entrance  with  small  re- 

*  sistance  ?  When  the  filthie,  loathsome,  and  harmefull  swine  roare 
'  horribly  at 'the  first  handling,  and,  with  an  hideous  crying  reluc- 
'  tancy,  are  haled  and  held  to  the  slaughter.  This  seemes  some 
'  cause  to  me,  why  wicked  men  (conscious  of  their  filthy  lives  and 

*  nature)  so  tremble  at  the  remembrances,  startle  at  the  name,  and, 

*  with  horrour,  roare  at  the  approach  of  death :  when  the  godly 
'  quietly  uncloathe  themselves  of  their  lives,  and  make  small  differ- 
'  ence  'twixt  a  naturall  night's  short  sleepe,  and  the  long  sleepe 

*  of  nature.'  2nd  part,  p.  7. 

'  I  see,  when  I  follow  my  shadow,  it  flies  me — when  I  flie  my 
'  shadow,  it  followes  me :  I  know  pleasures  .are  but  shadowes, 

*  which  hold  no  longer  than  the  sun-shine  of  my  fortunes.  Least 
6  then  my  pleasures  should  forsake  me,  I  will  forsake  them.  Plea- 
1  sure  most  flies  me  when  I  follow  it.' 

'  It  is  not  good  to  speak  evill  of  all  whom  wee  know  bad :  it  is 

*  worse  to  judge  evill  of  any,  who  may  prove  good*  To  speake 
1  ill  upon  knowledge  shewes  a  want  of  charity — to  speake  ill  upon 
'  suspition  shewes  a  want  of  honesty.  I  will  not  speake  so  bad  as 
'  I  know  of  many :  I  will  not  speake  worse  than  I  know  of  any.  To 
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*  know  evill  by  others*  and  aot  speake  it,  is  sometimes  discretion : 
'  to  speake  evill  by  others,  and  not  know  it,  is  always  dishonesty.' 

Our  author,  notwithstanding  his  gravity,  is  very  sportive  in  his 
diction,  and  does  not  scorn  a  pun,  as  our  readers  may  have  seen, 
and  will  see  more  particularly  in  the  following  meditations. 

'  There  is  a  sort  of  men  which  are  kind  men  to  me,  when  they 

*  expect  some  kindnesse  from  me— who  have  their  hands  downe  to 

*  the  ground  in  their  salutations,  when  the  ground  of  their  saluta- 

*  tions  is  to  have  a  hand  at  mee  in  some  commodity.  But  their 
'  own  ends  once  served,  their  kindnesse  hath  its  end  at  once :  and 
4  then  it  seemes  strange  to  mee,  how  strange  they  will  seeme  to 
'  crow  to  mee;  as  if  the  cause  (their  desire)  being  removed,  the  ef- 
'  tect  (their  courtesie)  must  straight  cease.'  p.  33. 

1 1  see  a  number  of  gallants  every  where,  whose  incomes  come  in 
1  yearly  by  set  numbers,  but  runne  out  daily  sans  number.  I  could 
1  pitty  the  cases  of  such  brave  men,  but  that  I  see  them  still  in  brave 
1  cases ;  and  when  I  see  them  often  foxed,  me  thinke  the  proverbe 

*  sutes  those  sutes,  What  is  the  fox  but  his  case  ?  I  should  thinke 

*  them  to  be  Eutrapelhs  his  enemies,  whom  he  cloathed  richly  to 

*  make  tbem  spend  freely  and  grow  deboshed.    I  will  doe  those 

*  men  right,  and  wonder  at  them,  because  they  desire  it.  I  will  not 
'  wrong  myself  to  envie  them,  because  they  scorne  it.  I  know  that 
'  gorgeous  apparell  is  an  ornament  to  grace  the  court,  for  the  glory 
'  of  the  kingdome,  but  it  is  no  ornament  useful  in  the  kingdome  of 
.'  grace,  ni>r  needful  in  the  kingdome  of  glory.  A  rich  coate  may 
1  bee  commendable  in  the  accidents  of  armory  onely,  but  it  is  not 
'  the  onely  substance  of  a  commendable  gentleman.  I  will  value 
'  the  apparell  by  the  worthinesse  of  the  wearer ;  I  will  not  value 
'  the  worthinesse  of  the  wearer  by  the  worth  of  his  apparell.  Adam 
'  was  most  gallantly  apparelled  when  he  was  innocently  naked.' 
p.  37. 

'The  men  of  most  credit  in  our  time  are  the  usurers.  For  they 
'  credit  most  men  :  and  though  their  greatest  study  be  securi- 
'  *y>  ye*  it  is  usually  their  fortune  to  be  fullest  of  care.  Time  is 
'  pretious  to  them,  for  they  thinke  a  day  broke  to  them,  is  worth  a 

*  broke-age  from  their  creditor.  Yet  thus  they  finde  by  use,  that 
'  as  they  have  much  profit  by  putting  out,  so  must  they  have  much 
'  care  to  get  it  in.  For  debtors  are  of  Themistocles  his  minde,  and 
'  take  not  so  much  care  how  to  repay  all,  as  how  they  may  not 
'  pay  at  all  their  creditors,  and  make  this  their  first  resolution,  how 
1  they  may  make  no  resolution  at  all.'  p.  40. 

[Of  composition,  he  savs,]  *  It  is  the  folly  of  wit  in  some  to  take 
'  paines  to  trimme  their  labours  in  obscurity.  It  is  the  ignorance 
'  of  learning  in  others  to  labour  to  devest  their  paine  by  bluntness ; 
'  the  one  thinking  hee  never  speakes  wisely,  till  he  goes  beyond 
'  his  owne  and  all  men's  understandings ;  the  other  thinking  hee 
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'  pever  speakes  plainely,  till  hee  dive  beneath  the  shallowest  ap- 

•  prehension.  I  as  little  affect  cariosity  in  the  one,  as  care  for  the 
'  affectation  of  baldnesse  in  the  other.     I  would  not  have  the  pearle 

•  of  heaven's  kingdome  so  curiously  set  in  -gold,  as  that  the  art  of 

•  the  workman  should  hide  the  beauty  of  the  Jewell;. nor  yet  so 
'  sleightly  valued  as  to  be  set  in  lead  t  or  so  beastly  used  as  to  be 
1  slubbered  with  durt.  I  know  the  pearle  (however  placed)  still  re- 
'  tains  its  virtue,  yet  I  had  rather  have  it  set  in  gold  than  seeke  it  in 
1  a  dunghill.' 


Art*.  V.  The  miscellaneous  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ovehbury,  Knt.  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  The  tenth 
edition.    London,  1754.     [Review — August,  1820.] 

This  little  volume  contains  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  "one  of  the  most  finished  gentlemen  about  the 
co^rt"  of  James  I.  who  fell  a  victim,  as  is  well  known,  before  the 
ungovernable  passions  of  the  Countess  of  fissex.  The  ipurder  of 
this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  of 
the  history  of  England  ;  but  as  the  tragical  story  is  always  related 
there,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  from  so  gloomy  a  subject  to  the 
agreeable  little  volume  before  us.  The  sympathy  which  was  uni- 
versally felt  for  hi*  melancholy  fate  is  demonstrated  by  the  first 
forty  pages,  which  consist  of  elegies  and  tributes  of  grief  and  admi- 
ration from  all  quarters,  "  on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,"  and  on  his  poem  the  "  Wife," 
with  manifold  regrets  that  she  "had  grown  husbandless  of  late." . 
The  only  "  Verse"  by  Sir  Thomas  Ovterbury  himself,  in  the  book, 
are  his  famous  poem  termed  the  "Wife,"  a  smaller  one  on  the 
"  Choice  of  a  Wife,"  and  two  or  three  elegies.  The  "  Wife"  is  a 
didactic  poem,  and  though  the  precepts  which  it  gives  are  certainly 
not  of  a  kind  which  the  reader  feels  disposed  to  dispute,  they  have 
truly  very  little  to  recommend  them,  being  far  from  remarkable 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  certainly  not  set  off  by  any  charms  of  po- 
etical-grace or  ornament  Our  rage  for  reviving  the  forgotten 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  many  passa- 
ges, containing  nothing  better  than  injunctions  to  disregard  beau- 
ty, which,  as  Sir  Thomas  observes,  is  but  "  skin  deep,"  and  (6 
prefer  good,  which  "  is  a  fairer  attribute  than  white,"  expressed  in 
a  dry  style  and  crabbed  versification,  though  they-may  be  on  so 
universally  interesting  a  subject  as  the  Choice  of  a  Wife. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  poetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Over- 
bury, that  his  reputation  must  be  founded — it  is  the  remainder  of 
the  volume,  "  the  Characters  or  witty  Descriptions  of  the  Proper- 
ties of  sundry  Persons,"  which  display  the  fertile  and  ingenious 
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character  of  bis  mind.  From  these  we  intend  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts, which  will  we  hope  give  a  value  and  interest  to  this  article. 
The  book  itself  is  seldom  read,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  entertaining  ; 
but  there  are  portions  of  it,  and  numerous  portions  too,  which  we 
think  will  impress  the  reader  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's 
talent  for  observation,  and  his  power  of  witty  contrast  and  felici- 
tous, though  sometimes  obscure,  expression. 

The  "  Noble  Spirit"  is  in  a  noble  style — a  character  of  true 
philosophical  elevation,  which  could  have  been  composed  by  no 
one  who  did  not  "  speak  what  the  spirit  within  him  dictated." 

A  Noble  Spirit 
*  Hath  surveyed  and  fortified  his  disposition,  and  converts  all 
'  occurrences  into  experience,  between  which  experience  and  his 
'.reason  there  id  marriage,  the  issue  are  his  actions.  He  circuits 
'  his  intents,  and  seeth  the  end  before  he  shoots.  Men  are  the  in- 
'struments  of  his  art,  and  there  is  no  man  without  his  use ;  occa- 
1  sion  incites  him,  none  enticeth  him,  and  he  moves  by  affection, 
'.not  for  affection ;  he.  loves  glory,  scorns  shame,  and  governeth 
'..and  obeyeth  with  one  countenance,  for  it  comes  from  one  conside- 
ration. He  calls  not  the  variety  of  the  world  chances,  for  his 
'  meditation  hath  travelled  over  them,  and  his  eyes,  mounted  upon 
4  his  understanding,  seeth  them  as  things  underneath.  He  covers 
'  not  his  body  with  delicacies,  nor  excuseth  these  delicacies  by  his 
'  body,  but  teacheth  it,  since  it  is  not  able  to  defend  its  own  im- 
becility, to  shew,  or  suffer.     He  licenceth  not  his  weakness  to 

•  wear  fate,  but  knowing  reason  to  be  no  idle  gift  of  nature,  he  is 
4  the  steers-man  of  his  own  destiny.     Truth  is  his  goddess,  and  be 

*  takes  pains  to  get  her,  not  to  look  like  her ;  he  knows  the  condi- 
4  tion  of  the  world,  that  he  must,  act  one  thing  like  another,  and 
1  then  another ;  to  these  he  carries  his  desires,  and  not  his  desires 
'  him,  and  sticks  not  fast  by  the  way,  (for  that  contentment  is  re- 
'.pentance,)  but  knowing  the  circle  of  all  courses,  of  all  intents,  of 

*  all  things,  to  have  but  one  center  or  period,  without  all  distrac- 
1  tion  he  hasteth  thither  and  ends  there  as  his  true  natural  element. 

•  He  doth  not  contemn  fortune,  but  not  confess  her ;  he  is  no  game- 
ster of  the  world,  which  only  complain  and  praise  her,)  but  being 
'only  sensible  of  the  honesty  of  actions,  contemns  a  particular  pro- 
4.fit  as  the  excrement  or  scum.  Unto  the  society  of  men  he  is  a 
♦sun,  whose  clearness .  directs  their  steps  in  a  regular  motion. 
1  When  he  is  more  particular,  he  is  the  wise  man's  friend,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  indifferent,  the  medicine  of  the  vicious.  Thus  time 
•goeth  not  from  him,  but  with  him,  and  he  feels  age  more  by  the 
f  strength  of  his  soul  than  the  weakness  of  his  body.  Thus  feels  he 
•ho  pain,  but  esteems  all  such  things  as  friends,  that  desire  to  file 
1  off  his  fetters,  and  help  him  out  of  prison.' 
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"  A  Melancholy  Man"  is  also  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner. 

A  Melancholy  Man 
4  Is  a  strayer  from  the  drove,  one  that  nature  made  sociable  be- 
'  cause  she  made  him  a  man,  and  crazed  disposition  hath  altered, 
'  unpleasing  to  all,  as  all  to  him ;  straggling  thoughts  are  his  con- 
1  tent,  they  make  him  dream  waking,  there's  his  pleasure.  His 
'imagination  is  never  idle,  it  keeps  his  mind  in  a  continual  motion, 

*  as  the  poise  the  clock ;  he  winds  up  his  thoughts  often,  and  as  often 

*  unwinds  them.    Penelope's  web  thrives  faster ;  he'll  seldom  be 

*  found  without  the  shade  of  some  grove,  in  whose  bottom  a  river 
'  dwells ;  he  carries  a  cloud  in  his  face,  never  fair  weather ;  his  out- 

*  side  is  framed  to  his  inside,  in  that  he  keeps  a  decorum,  both  un- 
4  seemly.  Speak  to  him,  he  hears  with  his  eyes,  ears  follow  his 
4  mind,  and  that's  not  at  leisure.  He  thinks  of  business,  but  never 
4  does  any ;  he  is  all  contemplation,  no  action ;  he  hews  and 
4  fashions  his  thoughts  as  if  he  meant  them  to  some  purpose,  but 

*  they  prove  unprofitable  as  a  piece  of  wrought  timber  to  no  use. 
4  His  spirits  and  the  sun  are  enemies,  the  sun  bright  and  warm,  his 
4  humour  black  and  cold.  Variety  of  foolish  apparitions  people 
4  his  head,  they  suffer  him  not  to  breathe,  according  to  the  necessity 
4  of  nature,  which  makes  him  sup  up  a  draught  of  as  much  air  at 
4  once,  as  would  serve  at  thrice.  He  denies  nature  her  due  in  sleep, 
4  and  overpays  her  in  watchfulness ;  nothing  pleases  him  long  but 

*  that  which  pleases  his  own  fancies,  they  are  the  consuming  evils, 
4  and  evil  consumptions  that  consume  him  alive.     Lastly,  he  is  a 

*  man  only  in  show,  but  comes  short  of  the  better  part,  a  whole 
4  reasonable  soul,  which  is  man's  chief  pre-eminence  and  sole  mark 
1  from  creatures  sensible.' 

44  The  Sailor"  is  very  humorous,  and  also  very  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  immutable  nature  of  the  effects  of  his  mode  of  life.  A  4  Fine 
Gentleman,'  or  L  An  Amorist,'  of  the  days  of  James  the  First,  is 
neither  the  man  of  fashion  nor  the  lover  of  modern  times;  but  the 
mariner  who  fought  and  conquered  under  Drake  or  Frobisher,  is 
the  same  being  that  fought  and  conquered  under  Nelson  or  Howe. 

A  Sailor 
4  Is  a  pitched  piece  of  reason  caulked  and  tackled,  and  only  stu- 
4  died  to  dispute  with  tempests.  He  is  part  of  his  own  provision, 
4  for  he  lives  ever  pickled  ;  a  fair  wind  is  the  substance  of  his  creed, 
4  and  fresh  water  the  burden  of  his  prayers.  He  is  naturally  am- 
4  bitious,  for  he  is  ever  climbing  oqt  of  sight;  as  naturally  he  fears, 
4  for  he  is  evei1  flying ;  time  and  "he  are  every  where,  ever  contend- 
4  ing  who  shall  arrive  first ;  he  is  well  winded,  for  he  tires  the  day, 
4  and  outruns  darkness ;  his  life  is  like  a  hawk's,  the  best  part  mew* 
4  ed,  and  if  he  lives  till  three  coats,  is  a  master.  He  sees  God's 
4  wonders  in  the  deep,  but  so  as  they  rather  appear  his  play  fel- 
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'  Iowa,  than  stirrers  of  his  zeal ;  nothing  but  hunger  and  hard  rocks 
'  can  convert  him,  and  then  but  his  upper  deck  neither,  for  his 
'  hold  neither  fears  nor  hopes ;  his  sleeps  are  but  reprievals  of  his 
'dangers,  and  when  he  awakes  'tis  but  next  stage  to  dying  :  his 
( wisdom  is  the  coldest  part  about  him,  for  it  ever  points  to  the 
1  north,  and  it  lies  lowest,  which  makes  his  valour  every  tide  o'er- 
1  flow  it.  In  a  storm  'tis  disputable,  whether  the  noise  be  more  his 
'  or  the  elements,  and  which  will  first  leave  scolding  ?  on  which 
'  side  of  the  ship  he  may  be  saved  best  ?  whether  his  faith  be  star* 
'board  faith,  or  larboard,  or  the  helm  at  that  time  not  all  his 
1  hope  of  heaven  ?  his  keel  is  the  emblem  of  his  conscience,  till 

*  it  be  split  he  never  repents,  then  no  farther  than  the  land  allows 
'  him.  His  language  is  a  new  confusion,  and  all  his  thoughts  new 
'  nations ;  his  body  and  his  ship  are  both  one  burthen,  nor  is  it 

*  known  who  stows  most  wine  or  rowls  most,  only  the  ship  is  guid- 
*ed,  he  has  no  stern ;  a  barnacle  and  he  are  bred  together,  both  of 
'  one  nature  and,  'tis  feared,  one  reason  ;  upon  any  but  a  wooden 
'  horse  he  cannot  ride,  and  if  the  wind  blows  against  him  he  dare 

*  not,  he  swarms  up  to  his  seat  as  to  a  sail  yard,  and  cannot  sit  tm-% 
'less  he  bear  a  flag-staff;  if  ever  he  be  broken  to  the  saddle,  'tis  but 

4  a  voyage  still,  for  he  mistakes  the  bridle  for  a  bowling,  and  is  eyer 

*  turning  his  horse  tail ;  he  can  pray,  but  'tis  by  rote,  not  faith,  and 

*  when  he  would  he  dares  not,  for  his  brackish  belief  hath  made 
1  that  ominous.     A  rock  or  a  quicksand  pluck  him  before  he  be 

*  ripe,  else  he  is  gathered  to  his  friends  at  Wapping.' 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  "the  Soldier,"  which,  like  the  most  of 
this  ingenious  work,  is  too  much  infected  with  that  love  of  conceit, 
so  fatal  to  most  of  the  writers  in  the  reign  of  the  pedantic  James. 

*  In  charity  he  goes  beyond  the  clergy,  for  he  loves  his  greatest 
'  enemy  best,  much  drinking.  He  seems  a  full  student,  for  he  is  a 
'  great  desirer  of  controversies  :  he  argues  sharply,  and  carries  his 
'  conclusion  in  his  scabbard  ;  in  the  first  refining  of  mankind  this 
'  was  the  gold  ;  bis  actions  are  his  ammel  ;a  his  allay,  (for  else  you 
1  cannot  work  him  presently)  continual  duties,  heavy  and  weary 
'  marches,  lodgings  as  full  of  need  as  cold  diseases,  no  time  to  argue 

*  but  to  execute ;  line  him  with,  these,  and  link  him  to  his  squadrons, 
1  and  he  appears  a  most  rich  chain  for  princes.' 

No  good  heart  can  read  the  following  beautiful  picture  of  a 
"  fair  and  happy  milk-maid,"  without  inwardly  moaning  over  the 
fate  of  the  gentle  and  accomplished  man  that  conceived  it.  We 
hardly  know  of  any  passage  in  English  prose,  and  that  is  saying 
no  little,  which  inspires  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  so  many  pleas- 
ing recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and  purifying  a  de- 
light over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innocent  girl 

a  An  old  word  for  enameL  ' 
Vol.  II.  18 
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whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth  : — "  It  will  scent 
all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock." 

A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid 
* Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beauti- 
4  ful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  put 
'  of  countenance*  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to 
'commend  virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies 
'  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
4  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far 
'  better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
4  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
'wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
'  complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 

*  rate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
4  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfu.  In  milk- 
'  ing  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it  seems 
'  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter  ;  for 

*  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to 
'  taint  it.  The  golded  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she 
'  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by 

*  the  same  band  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her  own,  which 
'scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She 
4  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity  ;, 
4  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel, 
'  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all 
4  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer 
4  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her 
4  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  qhusing  her  garments,  counts  no 
4  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
4  are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it 
'  She  dares  go  alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
4  manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she 
'  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
4  thoughts  and  prayers,  but  short  ones  ;  yet  they  have  their  efficacy, 
4  in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.     Lastly, 

4  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them  ;  only  a  Friday's 
4  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear  of  anger. 
4  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the  spring 
4  time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet.' 

The  character  of  44  A  Serving-Man"  is ,  of  a  different  cast  from 
the  last,  but  is  very  amusing. 

A  Serving-Man 
4  Is  a  creature,  which,  though  he  be  not  drunk,  is  not  his  own 
4  man.     He  tells,  without  asking,  who  owns  him,  by  the  super- 
4  scription  of  his  livery ;  his  life  is  for  ease  and  leisure  much  about 
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'gentlemanlike.    His  wealth  enough  to  suffice  nature,  and  suffi- 

*  cient  to  make  him  happy,  if  he  were  sure  of  it,  for  he  hath  little, 
'and  wants  nothing;  he  values  himself  higher  or  lower  as  his  mas- 
1  ter  is ;  he  hates  or  loves  the  men  as  his  master  doth  the  master. 
'  He  is  commonly  proud  of  his  master's  horses  or  his  Christmas  ; 
4  he  sleeps  when  he  is  sleepy,  is  of  his  religion  only ;  the  clock  of 
'  his  stomach  is  set  to  go  an  hour  after  his.  He  seldom  breaks  his 
'  own  cloaths.  He  never  drinks  but  double,  for  he  must  be  pledg- 
ed ;  nor  commonly  without  some  short  sentence  nothing  to  the 
4  purpose,  and  seldom  abstains  till  he  comes  to  be  a- thirst.  His 
'  discretion  is  to  be  careful  for  his  master's  credit,  and  his  sufficiency 
'  to  marshal  dishes  at  a  table  and  carve  well.  His  neatness  cou- 
'  sists  much  in  his  hair  and  outward  linnen.  His  courting  language, 
e  visible  *  *  *  jests,  and  against  his  matter  fails,  he  is  always 
'ready  furnished  with  a  song.     His  inheritance  is  the  chamber* 

*  maid,  but  often  purchasetb  his  master's  daughter,  by  reason  of 
1  opportunity,  or  for  want  of  a  better ;  he  always  cuckolds  himself, 
c  and  never  marries  but  his  own  widow ;  his  master  being  appeased, 
4  he  becomes  a  retainer,  and  entails  himself  and  his  posterity  upon 

*  his  heir  males  for  ever/ 

"  The  Tinker"  is  sufficiently  amusing,  and,  to  those  who  class 
the  "  art  of  punning"  high  in  the  scale  of  mental  accomplishments, 
will  be  thought  valuable. 

A  Tinker 
'  Is  a  moveable,  for  he  hath  ne  abiding  in  one  place ;  by  his  mo* 
'  tion  be  gathers  heat,  thence  his  choleric  nature.  He  seems  to  be 
1  very  devout,  for  his  life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage,  and  sometimes 
'  in  humility  goes  barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  virtue.  His 
( house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a  renegade  by  anti-> 
( quity,  yet  he  proves  himself  a  gallant,  for  lie  carries  all  his  wealth 
'upon  his  back;  or  a  philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  substance 
'  about  him.  From  his  art  was  music  first  invented,  and  therefore 
'  is  he  always  furnished  with  a  song,  to  which  his  hammer  keeping 
'tune,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder  of  the  kettle  drum. 
'Note,  that  where  the  best  ale  is,  there  stands  his  music  most  upon 
1  crochets.  The  companion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sun-burnt 
4  quean ;  that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  gypsism,  and  is 
1  turned  pedlaress.  So  marches  he  all  over  England  with  his  bag 
'  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  irreproveable,  for  he  is  ever 

*  mending.  He  observes  truly  the  statutes,  and  therefore  had 
'  rather  steal  than  beg,  in  which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in 
4  spite  of  whips  or  imprisonment,  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idle- 
c  ness,  that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three  than 

*  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he  throws  the  wallet  of  his 
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1  faults  behind  him.'  *  *  *  *  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward, 
1  but  believe  it  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle.9 

Take  "  the  Taylor,"  which  is  in  the  same  strain,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  "  the  Tinker,"  will  make  a  pretty  pair  of  mechanical 
portraits. 

A  Taylor 
*  Is  a  creature  made  up  of  shreds,  that  were  pared  off  from 
4  Adam,  when  he  was  rough  cast ;  the  end  of  his  being  differelh 

*  from  that  of  others,  and  is  not  to  serve  God,  but  to  cover  sin  ; 
4  other  men's  pride  is  his  best  patron,  and  their  negligence  a  main 
4  passage  to  his  profit.    *    *    *    *    He  handleth  the  Spanish 

*  pike  to  the  hazard  of  many  poor  Egyptian  vermin,  and  in  shew  of 
4  his  valour,  scorneth  a  greater  gauntlet  than  will  cover  the  top  of  his 
4 middle  finger;  of  all  weapons  be  most  affecteth  the  long  bill,  and 
4  this  he  will  manage  to  the  great  prejudice  of  a  customer's  estate ;  his 

*  spirit,  notwithstanding,  is  not  so  much  as  to  make  you  think  him 
4  a  man ;  like  a  true  mongrel,  he  neither  bites  nor  barks  but  when 
'your  back  is  towards  him.  His  heart  is  a  lump  of  congealed 
1  snow,  Prometheus  was  asleep  while  it  was  making ;  he  differeth  al- 
4  together  from  God,  for  with  him  the  best  pieces  are  still  marked 
'  out  for  damnation,  and  without  hope  of  recovery  shall  be  cast 

*  down  into  hell ;  he  is  partly  an  alchymist,  for  he  extracteth  his 

*  own  apparel  out  of  other  men's  clothes,  and  when  occasion  serv- 
'  eth,   making  a  brokerVshop  his  alembick,  can  turn  your  silks 

*  hito  gold,  and  having  furnished  his  necessities,  after  a  month  or 
4  two  if  he  be  urged  unto  it,  reduce  them  again  to  their  proper  sub- 
'  stance.  He  is  in  part  likewise  an  arithmetician,  cunning  enough 
( in  multiplication  and  addition,  but  cannot  abide  subtraction ;  sum- 
4  ma  totalis  is  the  language  of  his  Canaan,  and  usque  ad  ultimum 
4  quadrantem,  the  period  of  his  charity.  For  any  skill  in  geome- 
c  try,  I  dare  not  commend  him,  for  he  could  never  yet  find  out  the 
c  dimensions  of  his  own  conscience ;  notwithstanding  he  hath  many 
c  bottoms,  it  seemeth  this  is  always  bottomless.' 

The  "  Noble  and  Retired  Housekeeper"  is  another  lofty  picture 
of  a  high  character,  in  the  same  style  as  the  "  Noble  Spirit,"  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  among  our  nobility  we  have  always  had  ori- 
ginals for  a  picture  like  the  following. 

A  Noble  and  Retired  Housekeeper 
4  Is  one  whose  bounty  is  limited  by  reason,  not  ostentation,  and 

*  to  make  it  last,  he  deals  it  discreetly  as  we  sow  the  furrow,  not  by 

*  the  sack,  but  by  the  handful.  His  word  and  his  meaning  never 
'  shake  hands  and  part,  but  always  go  together.     He  can  survey 

*  good  and  love  it,  and  loves  to  do  it  himself,  for  its  own  sake,  not 
'for  thanks.  He  knows  there  is  no  such  misery,  as  to  outlive  a 
4  good  name,  nor  no  such  folly  as  to  put  it  in  practice.    His  mind 
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'  is  so  secure,  that  thunder  rocks  him  to  sleep,  which  breaks  other 
'  men's  slumbers;  nobility  lightens  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  face  and  ges- 
ture is  painted  the  God  of  hospitality.  His  great  houses  bear  in 
1  their  front  more  durance  than  state,  unless  this  add  the  greater 
1  state  to  them,  that  they  promise  to  out-last  much  of  our  new  fan- 
1  tastical  building.  His  heart  grows  old  no  more  than  his  raemo- 
'ry^wfaether  at  his  book,  or  on  horseback;  he  passes  his  time  in 

*  such  noble  exercise  ;  a  man  cannot  say  any  time  is  lost  by  him, 
'  nor  hath  he  only  years  to  approve  he  hath  lived  till  he  be  old,  but 
'virtues.     His  thoughts  have  a  high  aim,  though  their  dwelling' be 

*  in  the  vale  of  an  humble  heart,  whence,  as  by  an  engine,  (that 
'  raises  water  to  fall,  that  it  may  rise  higher)  he  is  heightened  in 
'  his  humility.  The  Adamant  serves  not  for  all  seas,  but  his  doth, 
4  for  he  hath,  as  it  were,  put  a  gird  about  the  whole  world,  and 
( sounded  all  her  quicksands.  He  hath  his  hand  over  fortune,  that 
'  her  injuries,  how  violent  or  sudden  soever,  do  not  daunt  him  ;  for 
c  whether  his  time  call  him  to  live  or  die,  he  can  do  both  nobly;  if 
'  to  fall,  his  descent  is  breast  to  breast  with  virtue,  and  even  then 

*  like  the  sun,  near  his  set  he  shows  unto  the  world  his  clearest  coun- 
'  tenance.9 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  seems  to  have  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  marks  in 
the  foliowiug  portrait  of  his  having  taken  it  from  personal  observa- 
tion.— Probably,  like  many  other  accomplished  men,  from  the 
time  of  Cicero,  he  sought  the  society  of  a  set  of  men  whose  occu- 
pation, to  excel  in  it,  requires  the  cultivation  of  the  most  attractive 
graces,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  cast  a  roman- 
tic and  elevated  tinge  over  the  character. 

Jin  excellent  Actor. 
1  Whatsoever  is  commendable  in  the  grave  orator,  is  most  ex- 
'  quisitely  perfect  in  him ;  for  by  a  full  and  significant  action  of 

*  body,  he  charms  our  attention  ;  sit  in  a  full  theatre,  and  you  will 
4  think  you  see  so  many  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  so 
4  many  ears,  while  the  actor  is  the  center.  He  doth  not  strive  to 
'make  nature  monstrous,  she  is  often  seen  in  the  same  scene  with 
'  him,  but  neither  on  stilts  nor  crutches ;  and  for  his  voice,  'tis  not 
'  lower  than  the  prompter,  nor  louder  than  the  foil  and  target.  By 
1  his  action  he  fortifies  moral  precepts  with  example,  for  what  we 

*  see  him  personate,  we  think  truly  done  before  us ;  a  man  of  a  deep 
'thought  might  apprehend  the  ghosts  of  our  ancient  heroes  walked 
'again,  and  take  him  (at  several  times)  for  many  of  them.  He  is 
'  much  affected  to  painting,  and  'tis  a  question,  whether  that  makes 
'  him  an  excellent  player,  or  his  playing  an  exquisite  painter.     He 

*  adds  grace  to  the  poet's  labours ;  for  what  in  the  poet  is  but  ditty, 
'in  him  is  both  ditty  and  music.    He  entertains  us  in  the  "best 
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1  leisure  of  our  life,  that  is  between  meals,  the  most  unfit  time  for 
'  study  or  bodily  exercise.     The  flight  of  hawks  and  chace  of  wild 

*  beasts,  either  of  them  are  delights  noble  :  but  some  think  this 
c  sport  of  men  the  worthier,  despight  all  calumny.  All  men  have 
'  been  of  his  occupation ;  and,  indeed,  what  he  doth  feignedly,  that 
'  do  others  essentially.  This  day  one  plays  a  monarch,  the  next 
4  a  private  person.     Here  one  acts  a  tyrant,  on  the  morrow  an  ex- 

*  ile ;  a  parasite  this  man  to-night,  to-morrow  a  precisian,  and  so  of 
'  divers  others.   I  observe,  of  all  men  living,  a  worthy  actor  in  one 

*  kind  is  the  strongest  motive  of  affection  that  can  be  :  for  when  he 
1  dies,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  any  man  can  do  his  parts  like  him. 
1  But  to  conclude,  I  value  a  worthy  actor  by  the  corruption  of  some 

*  lew  of  the  quality,  as  I  would  do  gold  in  the  ore ;  I  should  not 
4  mind  the  dross,  but  the  purity  of  the  metal.' 

Coupling  this  admirable  character  of  the  "  Franklin,"  with  that 
of  the  "  Milkmaid,"  we  may  conclude  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
had  a  keen  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life — but  whether  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  indulging  it,  we  are  unable  to  judge,  from 
the  scanty  particulars  which  are  left  of  his  short  life. 

A  Franklin. 
c  His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  though  his  in- 

*  side  may  give  arms  (with  the  best  gentleman)  and  never  see  the 

*  herald.    Ihere  is  no  truer  servant  in  the  house  than  himself. 

*  Though  he  be  master,  he  says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  field, 
4  but  let  us  go ;  and  with  his  own  eye,  doth  both  fatten  his  flock, 

*  and  set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.    He  is  taught  by  nature 

*  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  his  own  fold  yields  him  both  food 
•and  raiment;  he  is  pleased  with  any  nourishment  God  sends, 

*  whilst  curious  gluttony  ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food, 

*  only  to  feed  the  riot  of  one  meal.  He  is  never  known  to  go  to  law ; 
'  understanding,  to  be  law-bound  among  men,  is  like  to  be  hide- 

*  bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thrive  not  under  it,  and  that  such 

*  men  sleep  as  unquietly  as  if  their  pillows  were  stuft  with  lawyers' 

*  pen-knives.     When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  cottage  hinders 

*  his  prospect ;  they  are,  indeed,  his  alms-houses,  though  there  be 
1  painted  on  them  no  such  superscription.     He  never  sits  up  late^ 

*  but  when  he  hunts  the  badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs ;  nor 

*  uses  he  any  cruelty,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  subtilty, 
i  but  when  he  settetli  snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pitfals  for  the  black- 

*  bird  ;  nor  oppression,  but  when,  in  the  month  of  July,  he  goes  to 
1  the  next  river  and  sheers  his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honest  pastime, 
'  aud  thinks  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  any  thing  bruised,  or  the 

*  worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in  the  churchyard 
4  after  even  song.     Roek-mondav,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shro- 

*  vmg?,  the  wakeful  ketches  on  Cliristmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed- 
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1  cake,  these  he  yearly  keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  popery. 
*He  is  not  so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  privy  closet, 
4  when  the  finding  an  eiery  of  hawks  in  his  own  ground,  or  the 
1  foaling  of  a  colt  come  of  a  good  strain,  are  tidings  more  pleasant 
'  and  more  profitable.  He  is  lord  paramount  within  himself,  though  * 
4  he  hold  by  never  so  mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly, 
4  (though  he  leave  his  heir  young,)  in  regard,  he  leaves  him  not 
1  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.     Lastly,  to  end  him ;  he  cares  not 

*  when  his  eud  comes ;  he  needs  not  fear  his  audit,  for  his  Quietus 
4  is  in  heaven.5 

At  the  end  .of  this  numerous  gallery  of  portraits,  the  author  gives 
you  "  a  Character  of  a  Character,"  which,  says  he,  w 

4  To  square  out  a  character  by  our  English  level,  is  a  picture 

*  (real  or  personal)  quaintly  drawn  in  various  colours,  all  of  them 
1  heightened  by  one  shadowing.. 

*  It  is  a  quick  and  soft  touch  of  many  strings,  all  shutting  up  in 
'  one  musical  close  ;  it  is  wits'  descant  on  any  plain  song.' 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  reader,  after  the  many  specimens  we  havg 
given,  that  this  is  a  very  accurate  definition  of  the  author's  own 
44  Characters."  They  are,  in  truth,  "  a  quick  and  soft  touch  of 
many  strings,"  and  do  altogether  discourse  most  excellent  music. 
This  description  of  writing  is  very  old — as  old  as  Theophrastus ; 
and  though  many  similar  writers  have  given  more  true  and  veri- 
similar portraits  of  the  characters  they  drew,  we  do  not  think  one 
of  this  numerous  race  of  authors  has  produced  more  amusing,  in- 
genious, and,  in  some  cases,  more  beautiful  compositions  of  the 
kind,  than  some  of  those  we  have  quoted.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  the  vice  of  the  times,  the  love  of  conceit,  shows  itself  too 
conspicuously,  and  that  the  change  of  manners  has  rendered  the 
language  of  too  many  parts  totally  unfit  to  meet  a  modern  ear. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  few  pages  of  lively  matter,  which  the 
author  terms  "  News  from  any  Whence,  or  old  Truth  under  a  Sup- 
posal  of  Novelty."     We  give  a  specimen  or  two. 

News  from  Court. 
4  It  is  thought  here,  that  there  are  as  great  miseries  beyond  hap- 

*  piness,  as  on  this  side  it,  as  being  in  love.  That  truth  is  every 
4  man's  by  assenting ;  that  time  makes  every  thing  aged,  and  yet 
4  itself  was  never  but  a  minute  old.  That,  next  sleep,  the  greatest 
4  devourer  of  time  is  business ;  the  greatest  stretcher  of  it,  passion ; 
4  the  truest  measure  of  it,  contemplation.  To  be  saved,  always  is 
4 the  best  plot;  and  virtue  always  clears  her  way  as  she  goes. 
4  Vice  is  ever  behind  hand  with  itself.    That  wit  and  a  woman 

*  are  two  frail  things,  and  both  the  frailer  by  concurring.' 
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From  the  Bed. 
'  That  the  bed  is  the  best  rendezvous  of  mankind,  and  the  most 
(  necessary  ornament  of  a  chamber.  That  soldiers  are  good  anti- 
'  quaries  in  keeping  the  old  fashion,  for  the  first  bed  was  the  bare, 
4  ground.  That  a  man's  pillow  is  his  best  counsellor.  That  Adam 
'  lay  in  state  when  the  heaven  was  his  canopy.  That  the  naked 
'  truth  is,  Adam  and  Eve  lay  without  sheets.' 


Art.  VI.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Lazarillo  Gonsales, 
surnamed  de  Tormes.  Written  by  himself  Translated  from 
the  original  Spanish.  In  two  parts :  l2mo.  19th  Edition;  Lon- 
don, 1777. 

This  is  one  of  the  amusing  histories  of  Spanish  roguery ;  and, 
in  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  Lazarillo  has  afforded  us,  we  in- 
tend to  devote  a  few  pages  to  him. — It  may  be  thought  that  we  are 
easily  pleased,  and  if  it  be  so,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  consider 
it  as  an  advantage  than  otherwise. — We  would  rather  belong  to 
that  class  which 

"  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing ;" 
than  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  those  critics,  who  can  find  a  blot 
in  every  author's  scutcheon,  and  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to  be  dis- 
pleased. We  would,  by  our  own  will,  have  the  critic,  were  his 
knowledge  as  ample  and  comprehensive  as  the  "  casing  air,"  as 
pliant  and  impressible.  We  think  it  no  proof  of  a  man's  wisdom, 
or  of  his  knowledge,  to  be  niggardly  of  praise,  and,  like  a  certain 
insect,  to  pass  over  that  which  is  good  to  light  upon  that  which  is 
unsound  and  worthless.     But  so  it  is — 

'•  The  bee  and  spider,  by  a  diverse  power, 
Suck  honey  and  poison  from  the  self-same  flow'r." 
While  some  read  for  information,  many  read  for  amusement,  but 
both  objects  have  the  same  tendency — the  increase  of  human  hap* 
piness ;  and  the  power  of  enjoyment  is  the  greatest  proof  of  wisdom. 
This  litde  work  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  of  a  low  and  tri- 
fling nature ;  but  it  is  the  first  of  a  race  of  comic  romances,  which 
have  added  to  the  innocent  delight  of  thousands.  Indeed,  for  wit, 
spirit,  and  inexhaustible  resources,  in  all  emergencies,  there  is  no- 
thing like  your  Spanish  rogue  ;  he  is  the  very  pattern  of  a  good 
knave,  the  perfection  of  trickery.  Foul  weather  or  fair,  it  is  muck 
the  same  to  him ;  in  winter  or  summer  he  is  ever  blithe  and  jocund. 
If  his  face  be  as  plump  and  bright  as  the  orange  of  his  own  Seville, 
he  is  not  without  its  tartness $  and  if  it  be  as  lean  and  sunken  as 
an  apple  kept  over  the  spring-time,  he  can  laugh  with  the  season. 
In  fact,  he  is  never  out  of  season ;  for,  if  we  have  a  black  cloud  on 
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one  side  of  the  hill,  there  is  sunshine  on  the  other.  He  is  the  true 
Spanish  blade,  sharp  and  well  tempered.  And  then  for  his  plots 
and  shifts,  and  pleasant  adventures,  there  is  no  end  to  them ;  they 
are  countless.  Of  all  rogues,  the  Spanish  rogue  is,  after  all,  the 
only  agreeable  companion.  A  French  rogue  is  nothing  to  him ;  and 
your  Jeremy  Sharpes  and  Meriton  Latroons  are  mere  dullards  in 
the  comparison.  The  first  is  but  a  mechanical  sharper,  and  the 
others  are  indecent  blackguards. — They  are  bread  without  salt — 
mere  animal  matter  without  soul.  We  would  not,  however,  for  the 
world,  depreciate  Our  old  acquaintance,  GU  Bias,  a  book  which 
we  cannot  leave  without  regret,  whenever  we  dip  into  it ;  but  he  is, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Spanish  rogue.  Spain 
gave  him  birth,  and  furnished  his  adventures.  Nor  would  we  say 
any  thing  against  that  pleasantly  extravagant  book,  the  "  Comic 
Romance"  of  Scarron,  which  has  more  of  the  English  cast  of  hu- 
mour, than  any  other  work,  of  the  same  country,  that  we  are  ac- 
?uainted  with.  As  to  those  eminent  individuals  who  first  figure  at 
'yburn,  and  then  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar"  there  is  too  much 
of  reality  in  their  deeds ;  and  besides,  they  present,  with  the  dread- 
ful inadequacy  and  inequality  of  their  punishments,  a  too  uniform- 
ly sanguinary  and  gloomy  picture  for  us  to  introduce  here.  But 
the  Spanish  rogue  is  too  light  for  the  gallows — "  hemp  was  not 
sown  for  him."  And  we  escape  with  gladness  from  the  reflections 
which  were  just  awakening  in  our  minds,  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  this  article. — What  depth  of  knowledge  and  acuteness  of 
observation  do  the  Spanish  "  Lives"  and  "  Adventures"  display ; 
and  what  £  fund  of  wisdom  is  mingled  with  their  rogueries,  as  in 
the  Gusman  de  Alfaraehe,  for  instance,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Lasarillo's  successors,  and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  one  of  our  future  numbers.  Books  of  this  description  have, 
some  how  or  other,  obtained  an  uncommon  degree  of  popularity ; 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  editions  through  which  the  book 
before  us  has  passed,  it  has  received  its  share.  For  ourselves,  we 
can  say,  with  truth,  they  have  beguiled  us  of  many  an  hour  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wearisome ; .  and  we  can  still  turn  from 
perusing,  in  the  pages  of  the  historian,  the  graver  knaveries  of  "your 
rich  thieves,  such  as  ride  on  their  foot-cloths  of  velvet,  that  hang 
their  horses  with  hangings  of  tissue  and  costly  arras,  and  cover  the 
floors  of  their  chambers  with  gold  and  silk,  and  curious  Turkey 
carpets — who  live  bravely,  upheld  by  their  reputation,  graced  by 
their  power,  and  favoured  by  flattery  ;"* — and  divert  ourselves  with 
the  more  ingenious  and  less  fatal  tripks  of  the  vulgar  hero,  who 
commenced  his  youthful  career  by  leading  a  blind  beggar.  La- 
xarillo,  however,  is  a  low  and  wretched  rogue — he  has  neither  the 

*  Gusman  de  Alfarache. 
Vol.  U.  19 
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genius,  or  the  ambition,  to  figure  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  hf 
which  he  was  bred — he  neither  possesses  the  various  and  versatile 
inventions,  nor  embarks  in  the  intricate  and  impudent  plots,  of  Guz- 
man, nor  meets  with  the  romantic  adventures  or  arrives  at  the  dig- 
nity of  Gil  Bias.  In  short,  Laxarillo  is  not  a  professed  or  finished 
sharper,  but  is  more  the  victim  of  the  knavery  of  others,  than  a 
knave  himself. — Some  of  the  scenes  are  of  a  sombre  cast,  but  re* 
lieved  by  the  usual  quaintness,  liveliness,  and  spirit  of  enjoy  roent,  of 
the  Spanish  writers. — Lazarillo,  in  his  greatest  straights,  loses  not 
his  good  humour. 

Than  his  first  master,  the  devil  never  hatched  an  archer  or  ctm- 
oiiiger  old  fellow — he  had  more  prayers  by  heart,  than  all  the  blind 
men  of  Spain — and,  for  his  guide's  misfortune,  was  stingy  and 
avaricious,  as  he  war  cunning.  Our  Lazarillo  was  half  starved  to 
death  by  him,  and  obliged  to  exert  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  extract 
a  portion  of  his  master's  provisions.  One  of  his  expedients  will 
be  found  in  the  ensuing  extract 

'  At  meals,  the  blind  old  man  used  always  to  keep  his  wine  in  an 

*  earthen  mug,  which  he  set  between  his  legs,  from  whence  I  used, 
4  as  often  as  I  could,  to  move  it  slily  to  my  head,  and  after  giving  it 

*  a  hearty  kiss,  returned  it  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  But 
'  my  master  being  as  cunning  as  I  was  sly,  and  finding  his  draughts 
(  were  shortened,  after  that,  always  held  the  mug  by  the  handle* 

,  *  That  new  precaution  proved  but  a  whet  to  my  industry  ;  for  by 
(  means  of  a  reed,  one  end  of  which  I  put  into  the  pot,  I  used  to 
4  drink  with  more  satisfaction  and  conveniency  than  before ;  till  the 
'  traitor,  I  suppose,  hearing  me  suck,  rendered  my  darling  machine 
4  useless,  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  can. 

*  Used  to  wine  as  I  then  was,  I  could  more  easily  have  dispensed 
4  with  my  shirt ;  and  that  exigency  put  me  upon  a  fresh  invention  of 
4  making  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  mug,  which,  stopping  with 
'  a~ little  wax,  at  dinner-time  I  took  the  opportunity  to  tap  the  can, 
'  and  getting  my  head  between  the  old  man's  legs,  received  into  my 
4  mouth  the  delicious  juice  with  all  the  decency  imaginable.  So 
4  that  the  old  man,  not  knowing  to  what  he  should  impute  the  con- 
4  tinual  leakage  of  his  liquor,  used  to  swear  and  domineer,  wishing 
'  both  the  wine  and  the  pot  were  at  the  devil. 

*  You  won't  accuse  me  any  more,  I  hope  (cried  I,)  of  drinking 
4  your  wine,  after  all  the  fine  precautions  you  nave  taken  to  prevent 

*  it. — To  that  he  said  not  a  word  ;  but  feeling  all  about  the  pot,  be 
4  at  last  unluckily  discovered  the  hole,  which  cunningly  dissembling 
4  at  that  time,  he  let  me  alone,  till  next  day  at  dinner,  not  dreaming, 
4  God  knows,  of  the  old  man's  malicious  intention,  but  getting  in 
4  between  his  legs,  according  to  my  wonted  custom,  receiving  into 
4  my  mouth  the  distilling  dew,  and  pleasing  myself  with  the  success 
4  of  my  own  ingenuity,  ray  eyes  upward,  but  half  shut,  the  furious 
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•tyrant,  taking  up  the  sweet  but  bard  pot  with  both  his  hands, 
€  flung  it  down  again  with  all  his  force  upon  my  face  ;  by  the  vio- 
4  lence  of  which  blow,  imagining  the  house  Had  fallen  upon  my  head, 
•I  lay  sprawling  without  any  sentiment  or  judgment,  my  forehead, 

•  nose  and  mouth,  gushing  out  with  blood,  and  the  latter  full  of  bro- 
1  ken  teeth  and  broken  pieces  of  the  can. 

*  From  that  time  forward,  I  ever  abominated  the  monstrous  old 

•  churl,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  flattering  stories,  could  easily  observe 

•  how  my  punishment  tickled  the  old  rogue's  fancy. 

*  He  washed  my  sores  with  wine,  and  with  a  smile,  what  sayest 

•  thou,  (quoth  he,)  Lazarillo ;  the  thing  that  hurt  thee,  now  restores 
•thee  health  ?    Courage,  my  boy ! — But  all  his  raillery  could  not 

•  make  me  change  my  mind.' 

The  portraiture  of  the  Squire,  his  third  master,  is  an  admirable 
fall  length  of  a  Spauish  hidalgo,  with  no  other  inheritance  than  his 
name  and  a  sword— of  pride  truckling  to  a  neat's  foot.  Indeed,  ijfc 
is  so  complete  apd  finished,  that  we  shall  give  nearly  the  whole  of 
it.  Hogarth  never  struck  off  a  more  felicitous  picture,  and  we 
think  it  partakes  of  his  manner  in  some  of  his  pieces.  In  other 
hands  it  would  have  been  purely  gloomy  and  miserable ;  but  here 
the  abstract  wretchedness  is  so  redeemed  and  relieved  by  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  that  we  fancy  it  a  positive  enjoyment.  "  Dost  tbou 
want  a  master,  boy  ?"  said  the  'Squire,  a  grave  and  stately  person. 
"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Lazarillo ;  "Then  follow  me,"  said  the  'Squire, 
44  and  surely  thou  hast  said  some  very  efficacious  prayer  this  morn- 
ing, or  art  a  particular  favourite  of  heaven,  since  'tis  thy  fortune  to 
fell  in  my  way." — Lazarillo  blessed  his  stars  and  followed.  *  *  *  * 

[He  gets  nothing  to  eat  for  the  whole  day,  except  some  pieces  of 
bread  which  he  bad  in  his  own  pocket.] 

The  next  day,  the  'squire  leaves  home  to  take  his  usual  rounds. 
Lazarillo  waits  in  vain  for  his  return  until  two  o'clock,  till  he  is,  at 
last,  driven,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  an  empty  stomach, 
to  walk  forth  and  solicit  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons. 

*  After  this  manner  I  went  from  door  to  door,  demanding  a  mor- 
*sel  of  bread,  with  my  hands  joined,  my  eyes  looking  up  to  heaven, 
4  and  the  names  of  all  the  saints  in  my  mouth,  and  was  always  sure 
4  to  stop  at  the  houses  of  best  appearance,  1  had  suck'd  in  all  the 
1  niceties  and  secrets  of  my  profession  like  my  mother's  milk,  in  the 
4  service  of  my  blind  master,  and  so  effectually  did  I  exert  my  fa- 
4  culties  on  that  occasion,  that  before  four  o'clock,  though  the  sea- 
4  son  was  then  very  bad,  and  charity  as  cold,  I  had  four  pounds  of 
4  good  bread  in  my  belly,  and  at  least  two  pounds  in  my  pockets* 
4  In  my  way  home,  going  through  the  market,  a  butcher-woman 
4  gave  me  a  piece  of  an  ox  foot  and  some  boiled  tripe.  The  poor 
4  'squire  was  got  home  before  me,  and  having  already  laid  aside  bis 
4  cloak,  was  walking  at  a  great  rate  in  the  yard.    He  made  up  to 
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1  me  when  I  came  in,  as  I  thought  with  a  design  to  chide  me  fof 
«  staying  so  long ;  bat  God  had  made  him  of  a  more  peaceable  tera- 

*  per  :  his  business  was  only  to  ask  me  where  I  had  been.  I  told 
'  him,  that  having  stood  it  out  till  two  o'clock,  and  not  seeing  him 

*  come  home,  I  had  been  to  the  city  to  recommend  myself  to  the 

*  charity  of  well-disposed  persons,  who  had  given  me  the  bread  and 

*  tripe,  which  I  then  showed  him ;  and  though  I  could  easily  ob- 
1  serve  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  Poor  boy>  (quoth  he,)  seeihg 
c  thou  wert  so  long  a  coming,  I  dined  alone.  Better  beg  in  God's 
'  name  than  steal ;  only  take  care,  for  my  honour,  that  nobody  know 
1  thou  art  in  my  service,  which  'tis  very  easy  for  thee  to  do,  since  I 
1  am  so  little  known  in  this  town,  and  wou'd  to  God  I  had  never  seen 
'  it. — Alas !  sir,  (said  I,)  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about 
'  that  ?  Nobody  asks  me  such  questions,  and  I  have  no  occasion  to 

*  talk  to  any  body  of  it — Well,  poor  Lazarillo,  (quoth  he,)  eat  thy 
'  dinner.  We  shall  be  in  a  better  condition,  an't  please  God,  in  a 
( little  while ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  is  a  most  unlucky  house ; 
'  nothing  has  prospered  with  me  since  I  came  to  it ;  it  must  certainly 

*  be  situated  under  some  unhappy  planet ;  there  are  several  such 

*  houses,  which  communicate  their  unluckiness  to  those  that  dwell 

*  in  them,  of  which,  doubtless,  this  is  one  ;  but  I  promise  thee,  as 

*  soon  as  this  month  is  out,  I  will  bid  adieu  to  it 

*  I  sat  down  upon  the  end  of  the  stone  seat,  and  began  to  eat, 
'  that  he  might  fancy  I  was  fasting ;  and  observed,  without  seeming 

*  to  take  notice,  that  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  my  skirt,  which  was 
'  all  the  ptate  and  table  that  1  had. 

*  May  God  pity  me  as  1  had  compassion  on  that  poor  'squire ; 

*  daily  experience  made  me  sensible  of  his  trouble.  I  did  not  know 
1  whether  I  should  invite  him ;  for  since  he  had  told  me  he  had 
c  dined,  1  thought  he  would  make  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse  to  eat ; 
'  but,  in  short,  being  very  desirous  to  supply  his  necessity,  as  I  had 
'  done  the  day  before,  and  which  I  was  then  much  better  in  a  con- 

*  dition  to  do,  having  already  sufficiently  stuffed  my  own  guts,  it 
<  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  fairly  offered  itself;  for  he 
'  taking  occasion  to  come  near  me  in  his  walks,  Lazarillo,  quoth 
1  he,  (as  soon  as  he  observed  me  begin  to  eat,)  I  never  saw  any  body 
'  eat  so  handsomely  as  thee ;  a  body  can  scarce  see  thee  fall  to  work 

*  without  desiring  to  bear  thee  company ;  let  their  stomachs  be  ever 

*  so  full,  or  their  mouth  ever  so  much  out  of  taste.  Faith,  thought 
' 1  to  myself,  with  such  an  empty  belly  as  yours,  my  own  mouth 

*  would  water  at  a  great  deal  less. 

*  But  finding  he  was  come  where  I  wished  him  ;  Sir,  (said  I,) 
c  good  stuff  makes  a  good  workman.  This  is  admirable  bread, 
^and  here's  an  ox  foot  so  nicely  drest,  and  so  well  seasoned,  that 

*  any  body  would  delight  to  taste  of  it 

'  How  !  cry'd  the  'squire,  interrupting  me,  an  ox  foot  ?   Yes,  sir. 
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(said  I,)  an  ox  foot    Ah!  then,  (quoth  he,)  tbon  hast,  in  my 

*  opinion,  the  delicatest  bit  in  Spain ;  there  being  neither  partridge, 
'pheasant,  nor  any  other  thing,  that  I  like  near  so  well  as  that. 

4  Will  you  please  to  try,  sir  r  (said  1,)  putting  the  ox  foot  in  his 
'hand,  with  two  good  morsels  or  bread ;  when  you  have  tasted  it, 
4  you  will  be  convinced  that  'tis  a  treat  for  a  king,  'tis  so  well 
4  dressed  and  seasoned. 

'  Upon  that,  sitting  down  by  my  side,  he  began  to  eat,  or  rather 
1  to  devour  what  I  had  given  him,  so  that  the  bones  could  hardly 

*  escape.  Oh,  the  excellent  bit,  (did  he  cry,)  that  this  would  be 
4  with  a  little  garlick.  Ha !  thought  I  to  myself,  how  lustily  thou 
4  eatest  it  without  sauce.  Gad,  (said  the  'squire,)  I  have  eaten  this 
4  as  heartily  as  if  I  had  not  tasted  a  bit  of  victuals  to-day  $  which 
4 1  did  very  easily  believe.  He  then  called  for  the  pitcher  with  the 
4  water,  which  was  full  as  I  had  brought  h  home ;  so  you  may 
4  guess  whether  he  had  eat  any.' 

Our  hero's  master  being  one  day  in  better  humour  than  ordinary, 
because  he  had  bad  a  tolerable  dinner,  was  pleased  to  give  him  the 
following  account  of  his  affairs. 

4  He  told  me,  that  he  was  of  Old  Castile,  and  that  he  had  left 
4  his  country  only  because  he  would  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  a  person 
4  of  quality  of  his  neighbourhood.  But,  sir,  (quoth  I,)  if  he  was 
4  your  superior  by  his  birth  and  estate,  as  you  seem  to  own  he  was, 
'you  might  well  enough  have  saluted  him  first,  without  any  injury 
4  to  yourself,  since  he  did  not  fail  to  make  you  a  civil  return. 

4  All  that's  true  enough,  answered  the  'squire.  He  was  a  greater 
4  man  than  I,  and  returned  my  civilities ;  but  he  should  have  begun 
4  once,  and  forced  me  to  let  myself  be  saluted  first,  by  taking  me 
4  by  the  hand  when  be  saw  me  carrying  it  to  my  head  to  pull  off 
4  my  hat. 

.  4  For  my  part,  sir,  (quoth  I,)  I  should  not  have  minded  things 
4  so  nearly. 

4  Yes,  that's  well  enough  for  thee,  (interrupted  he.)  Thou  art  but 
4  young,  and  so  a  stranger  to  those  sentiments  of  honour,  in  which 
4  the  riches  of  those  that  now  profess  it  do  principally  consist  But 
4  thou  must  know,  that,  a  simple  'squire  as  I  am,  if  I  met  a  prince 
4  in  the  street,  and  be  did  not  take  off  bis  hat  to  me  right,  (I  say, 
4  take  it  off  right,),  gadzooks,  on  the  first  occasion  I  would  find  a 
4  way  to  go  into  some  house,  under  pretence  of  business,  or  slip 
4  away  into  the  next  street  before  he  came  near  me,  that  I  might 
4  not  be  obliged  to  salute  him.  Look  ye,  (continued  the  'squire,) 
4  except  God  and  the  king,  a  gentleman  is  inferior  to  none,  and 
4  ought  not  to  yield  an  ace  to  any. 

4 1  remember,  (added  he,)  I  taught  an  officer  good  manners  once, 
4  and  bad  like  to  have  caned  him  for  saluting  me  with  a  God  save 
*  you.    Learn  to  speak  as  you  ought,  Mr.  Scoundrel,  (said  I,)  and 
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'don't  use  roe  like  such  a  clown  at  yourself,  with  jour  God  sav* 
'you  !  And  after  that,  he  never  failed  to  salute  me  as  far  as  he 
'could  see  me,  and  to  speak  when  he  came  near  me,  as  became 
fbim. 

*  Here  I  could  not  avoid  interrupting  him.    What,  sir,  (said  I,) 

*  is  it  an  offence  to  say,  God  save  a  man  ? 

'  What  a  foolish  boy  is  this !  (answered  the  'squire.)    That's  well 

*  enough  for  ordinary  people ;  but  for  a  man  of  my  quality,  the 
4  least  that  can  be  given  is,  your  most  bumble  servant,  sir ;  or  at 
1  least,  your  servant,  if  it  be  a  gentleman  that  speaks  to  me :  and 
•you  may  see  by  that,  whether  it  was  fit  for  me  to  submit  to  the 

*  behaviour  of  my  noble  neighbour,  who,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  did 
'likewise  use  to  plague  me,  upon  all  occasions,  with  a  God  save 
•you,  sir!     No,  by  St.  Anthony,  I'll  never  take  a  God  save  you 

*  at  any  body's  bands  but  the  king's,  if  they  were  to  add,  my  lord, 
•at  the  end  of  the  compliment,  to  sweeten  it.9 

This  production,  which  was  printed  in  1586,  is  attributed  to  D. 
Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  who  was  not  only  a  soldier,  philoso* 

()her,  historian,  and  statesman,  but  a  poet ;  who,  in  his  vernacular 
anguage,  was  second  to  none  of  his  age.    It  is  by  some,  also,  as- 
cribed to  John  de  Ortega,  a  monk.* 

The  work  bdlng  left  incomplete  by  the  author,  a  second  part  was 
added  by  H.  de  Luna,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  first. — Laia- 
rillo,  after  having  served  all  sorts  of  masters,  been  water-carrier, 
public  crier,  Indian  merchant,  sea-monster,  gentleman-usher,  &c. 
died  a  recluse.  His  being  converted  into  a  sea-monster  is  vastly 
extravagant.  As  he  is  returning  from  South  America,  he  is  wreck- 
ed off  the  coast  of  his  native  country,  and  escapes  on  a  plank  to 
shore,  but  so  intangled  and  covered  with  sea-weeds,  that  certain 
fishermen,  by  whom  he  is  found,  conceive  the  idea  of  showing  him 
about  the  country  as  a  sea-monster,  which  they  actually  put  in 
execution. 

The  translation,  as  our  readers  have  no  doubt  remarked,  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  masterly,  spirited,  and  excellent  style* 


Art.  VII.     Various  Prospects  of  Mankind,  JVatore,  and  Provi* 
dence;  London,  1761.     [Review — August,  1820.] 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  speculators  who  have  delighted  to  form  schemes  of 
ideal  felicity  for  their  species.  Men  of  this  class,  often  despised  as 
dreaming  theorists,  have  been  found  among  the  best  and  wisest  of 
all  ages.    Those,  indeed,  who  have  seen  the  farthest  into  their 

*  Vide  Bibliot  Hisp.  Nora,  torn.  1.  p.  £91. 
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tore,  have  found  the  surest  grounds  of  hope  even  for  its  earthly 
destiny.  Their  gentle  enthusiasm  has  been,  at  the  least,  innoxious. 
The  belief,  that  humanity  is  on  the  decline — that  the  energy  of  man 
is  decaying — that  the  heart  is  becoming  harder — and  that  imagi- 
nation and  intellect  are  dwindling  away — lays  an  icy  finger  on  the 
soul,  confirms  the  roost  debasing  selfishness,  and  tends  to  retard 
the  blessedness  which  it  denies.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, very  cursorily  to  inquire  how  far  the  hopes  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  man  is,  on  the  whole,  advancing,  are  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience and  by  reason. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that,  in  the  very  work  before  us,  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  happiness  of  the  species  is  brought  forward,  which  has 
subsequently  been  explained  as  of  a  dreadful  nature,  and  has  been 
represented  as  casting  an  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  brightest 
anticipations  of  human  progress.  We  shall  first  set  it  forth  in  the 
words  of  Wallace — then  trace  its  expansion  and  various  application 
by  M althus — and  inquire  how  far  it  compels  us  to  despair  for  man. 

*  Under  a  perfect  government,  the  inconveniences  ofhaving  a  fa- 

#  mily  would  be  so  entirely  removed,  children  would  be  so  well  ta- 

*  ken  care  of,  and  every  thing  become  so  favourable  to  populous- 
*ness,  that  though  some  sickly  seasons  or  dreadful  plagues  in  par- 
'ticular  climates  might  cut  off  multitudes,  yet,  in  general,  mankind 
'would  increase  so  prodigiously,  that  the  earth  would  at  last  be 
4  overstocked,  and  become  unable  to  support  its  numerous  inha- 
bitants. 

*  How  long  the  earth,  with  the  best  culture  of  which  it  is  capable 
•from  human  genius  and  industry,  might  be  able  to  nourish  its 

*  perpetually  increasing  inhabitants,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  be  determined.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  could  have 
'supported  them  during  so  long  a  period  as  since  the  creation  of 

•  Adam.  But  whatever  may  be  supposed  of  the  length  of  this  pe- 
f  riod,  of  necessity  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  earth  could  not 
4  nourish  them  for  ever,  unless  either  its  fertility  could  be  continually 

•  augmented,  or,  by  some  secret  in  nature,  like  what  certain  enthu* 
9  siasts  have  expected  from  the  philosopher's  stone,  some  wise  adept 
•in  the  occult  sciences  should  invent  a  method  of  supporting  man* 
'kind,  quite  different  from  any  thing  known  at  present    Nay9 

•  though  some  extraordinary  method  of  supporting  them  might 

•  possibly  be  found  out,  yet,  if  there  was  no  bound  to  the  increase 

#  of  mankind,  which  would  be  the  case  under  a  perfect  government, 

#  there  would  not  even  be  sufficient  room  for  containing  their  bodies 
•upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  upon  any  limited  surface  what- 
'  soever.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  room 
'for  such  multitudes  of  men,  that  the  earth  should  be  continually 
9  enlarging  in  bulk,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable  body.'  *  *  * 

'How  dreadfully  would  the  magistrates  of  such  commonwealths 
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4  find  themselves  disconcerted  at  that  fatal  period,  when  there  wat 
1  no  longer  any  room  for  new  colonies,  and  when  the  earth  could 

*  produce  no  farther  supplies !  During  all  the  preceding  ages, 
1  while  there  was  room  for  increase,  mankind  must  have  been  hap- 

*  py ;  the  earth  must  have  been  a  paradise  in  the  literal  sense,  as  the 
'  greatest  part  of  it  must  have  been  turned  into  delightful  and  fruit- 
1  ful  gardens.  But  when  the  dreadful  time  should  at  last  come, 
4  when  our  globe,  by  the  most  diligent  culture,  could  not  produce 
4  what  was  sufficient  to  nourish  its  numerous  inhabitants,  what  hap- 
4  py  expedient  could  then  be  found  out  to  remedy  so  great  aa 
"evil?  *  *  *  * 

4  Such  a  melancholy  situation,  in  consequence  merely  of  the  want 
4 of  provisions,  is  in  truth  more  unnatural  than  all  their  present  ca- 
4  lamities.  Supposing  men  to  have  abused  their  liberty,  by  which 
( abuse,  vice  has  once  been  introduced  into  the  world ;  and  that 
'  wrong  notions,  a  bad  taste,  and  vicious  habits,  have  been  strength* 
4ened  by  the  defects  of  education  and  government,  our  present  dis- 
c  tresses  may  be  easily  explained.  They  may  even  be  called  natu- 
4  ral,  being  the  natural  consequences  of  our  depravity.  They  may 
'  be  supposed  to  be  the  means  by  which  Providence  punishes  vice ; 

*  and,  by  setting  bounds  to  the  increase  of  mankind,  prevents  the 
4  earth's  being  overstocked,  and  men  being  laid  under  the  cruel  ue- 

*  cessity  of  killing  one  another.    But  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  course 

*  of  a  favourable  Providence,  a  perfect  government  had  been  esta- 
blished, under  which  the  disorders  of  human  passions  had  been 
4  powerfully  corrected  and  restrained  ;  poverty,  idleness,  and  war, 

*  banished;  the  earth  made  a  paradise;  universal  friendship  and 
4  concord  established,  and  human  society  rendered  flourishing  in  all 
4  respects ;  and  that  such  a  lovely  constitution  should  be  overtum- 
4  ed,  not  by  the  vices  of  men,  or  their  abuse  of  liberty,  but  by  the 
4  order  of  nature  itself,  seems  wholly  unnatural,  and  altogether  dis- 
4  agreeable  to  the  methods  of  Providence.' 

To  this  passage,  the  gloomy  theories  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  owe  their 
origin.  lie  took  the  evil,  which  Wallace  regarded  as  awaiting  the 
species  in  its  highest  state  of  earthly  perfection,  as  instant  and 
pressing  in  almost  every  state  of  society,  and  as  causing  mankind 
perpetually  to  oscillate.  He  represented  nature  herself  as  imposing 
an  adamantine  barrier  to  improvement,  against  which  the  fertilizing 
waters  must  beat  in  vain,  and  which  would  strike  them  back  again, 
to  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  force  by  which  they  were  rolled 
towards  it.  He  depicted  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  increase  in 
numbers,  as  arising  from  passion,  mad  and  ungovernable  as  well 
as  universal,  and  as  resisted,  in  its  fatal  consequences,  only  by  war, 
famine,  or  disease.  He  maintained,  that  man  was  placed  by  nature 
between  two  tremendous  evils,  and  could  never  recede  from  the 
gloomy  strait  within  which  his  movements  were  contracted.    He 
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treated  the  love  between  the  sexes  as  a  brute  instinct,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  infinite  varieties  of  its  developement,  to  its  modifi- 
cations by  imagination  and  sentiment,  to  the  refined  delicacies  of 
its  intellectual  enjoyments,  to  its  thoughts  which  "  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,"  or  its  hopes,  reaching  far  beyond  death  and  the 
grave.  Man  was  thus  debased  into  a  wretched  animal,  whose  pas- 
sions were  irresistible,  yet  could  not  be  satisfied  without  bringing 
on  his  race  incalculable  miseries. 

The  system  thus  promulgated  in  the  first  edition  ofthe  work  on 
Population,  could  not  be  well  applied  to  any  practical  uses.  It 
tended  to  destroy  the  fair  visions  of  human  improvement,  and  to 
place  a  gigantic  demon  in  their  room.  But  it  could  not  form  a 
part  of  any  rational  scheme  of  legislation,  because  it  represented 
the  evils  which  it  depicted  as  hopeless.  Its  only  moral  was  despair. 
But  its  author— a  mail  of  genuine  personal  benevolence,  in  spite  of 
his  doctrines — 'became  anxious  to  discover  some  moral  purposes  to 
which  he  might  apply  bis  scheme.  Accordingly,  in  his  second  edi- 
tion, which  was  so  altered  and  re-written  as  to  be  almost  a  new 
work,  he  introduced  a  new  preventive  check  on  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase,  which  be  designated  "moral  restraint;" 
and  proposed  to  inculcate,  by  the  negative  course  of  leaving  all 
those  who  did  not  practise  it,  to  the  consequences  of  their  error. 
This  new  feature  appears  to  us  subversive  of  the  whole  system,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
progressive  happiness  of  man.  Instead  of  die  evil  being  regarded 
as  inevitable^  a  means  was  expressly  enforced  by  which  it  might 
be  completely  avoided.  Celibacy,  instead  tf  a  dreadful  misfortune, 
was  shown  to  be  a  state  of  attainable  and  exalted  virtue.  In  cal- 
culating on  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  increase,  we  were  no 
longer  required  to  speculate  on  a  mere  instinct,  but  on  a  thousand 
moral  and  intellectual  causes— on  the  movements  of  reason,  sensi- 
bility, imagination,  and  hope — on  the  purest  as  well  as  the  intensest 
emotions  of  the  human  soul.  The  rainbow  could  be  as  easily 
grasped,  or  a  sun-beam  measured  by  a  line,  as  the  operations  of 
the  blended  passion  and  sentiment  of  love  estimated  by  geometri- 
cal series ! 

The  real  question,  in  this  case,  is  not  whether,  when  the  world' 
is  fully  cultivated,  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  increase  will  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  subsistence  j  but  whether  this  tendency 
really  presses  on  us  at  every  step  of  our  progress.  For,  if  there 
is  no  insuperable  barrier  to  the  complete  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
the  cessation  of  all  the  countless  evils  of  war,  and  the  union  of  all 
the  brethren  of  mankind  in  one  great  family,  we  may  safely  trust 
to  heaven  for  the  rest.  When  this  universal  harmony  shall  begin, 
men  will  surely  have  attained  the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  to  exercise 
a  self-denial,  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself  represents  as  fully  within 
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their  power.  In  the  aera  of  knowledge  and  of  peace,'  that  degrtfe 
of  self-sacrifice  can  scarcely  be  impossible,  which,  even  now,  our 
philosopher  would  inculcate  at  the  peril  of  starvation.***If  the 
wretchedness  of  man  really  flowed  from  this  source,  it  is  strange 
that  the  discovery  should  not  have  been  made  during  six  thousand 
years  of  his  misery.  He  is  not  usually  thus  obtuse,  respecting  the 
cause  of  his  sorrows.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  his  distresses  have 
most  frequently  arisen  from  luxury  and  from  war,  as  their  imme- 
diate causes.  The  first  will  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
food ;  nor  can  the  second  be  traced  to  so  fantastical  an  origin. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  represents  Coriolanus,  in  his  insolent  contempt 
for  humanity,  as  rejoicing,  in  the  approach  of  war,  as  the  means  of 
"  venting  the  musty  superfluity"  of  the  people ;  but  kings  have  not 
often  engaged  in  the  fearful  game  on  so  refined  and  philosophic 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  a  state  was  always 
regarded,  in  old  time,  as  consisting  in  the  number  of  its  citizens. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  gigantic  evils  of  man- 
kind should  have  arisen  from  the  pressure  of  population  against  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  one 
fctate  in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  have  beeu  fully  developed 
tad  exhausted.  If  the  want  of  subsistence,  then,  has  ever  afflicted 
a  people,  it  has  not  arisen,  except  in  case  of  temporary  famine,  from 
a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  in  the  mode  and  spi- 
rit of  using  them.  The  fault  has  been,  not  in  nature,  but  in  man. 
Population  may,  in  a  few  instances,  have  increased  beyond  the 
energy  of  the  people  to  provide  for  it,  but  not  beyond  the  resources 
which  God  has  placed  within  their  power. 

There  is  uo  stage  of  civilization,  in  which  the  objection  to  any 
farther  advance  might  not  have  been  urged  with  as  much  plausibi- 
lity as  at  the  present*  While  any  region,  capable  of  fruitfulness, 
remains  uninhabited  and  barren,  the  argument  applies  with  no 
more  force  against  its  cultivation,  than  it  would  have  applied 
against  the  desire  of  bim  who  founded  the  first  settlement  to  extend 
its  boundaries.  While  the  world  was  before  him,  he  might  as 
reasonably  have  been  warned  to  decline  any  plau  for  bringing 
wastes  into  tillage,  on  the  ground  that  the  tendency  of  man  to  mul- 
tiply would  thus  be  incited  beyond  the  means  of  supplying  food, 
as  we,  in  our  time,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  yet  remains 
to  be  possessed.  And,  indeed,  the  objection  has  far  less  force  now 
than  at  any  preceding  period  ; — because  not  only  is  space  left,  but 
the  aids  of  human  power  are  far  greater  than  in  old  time.  Ma- 
chinery now  enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  towards  the  supply  of 
human  wants,  as  could  formerly  have  been  done  by  hundreds. 
And  shall  we  select  this  as  the  period  of  society  in  which  the  spe- 
cies must  stand  still,  because  the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  car- 
ried but  a  litde  farther  ? — Surely,  immense  regious  of  unbounded 
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Atttfity — long  successions  of  spicy  groves — trackless  pastures  wa- 
tered by  ocean — rivers  formed  to  let  in  wealth  to  the  midst  of  a 
great  continent — and  sweet  islands  which  lie  calmly  on  the  breast 
of  crystal  seas — were  not  created  for  eternal  solitude  and  silence. 
Until  these  are  peopled,  and  the  earth  is  indeed  <%  replenished  and 
fobdued,"  the  command  and  the  blessing,  u  increase  and  multiply,* 
inust  continue  unrecalled  by  its  great  Author.  Shall  not  Egypt 
tevive  its  old  fruitfulness,  and  Palestine  again  flow  with  milk  and 
honey  ? 

The  hypothesis,  that  population  left  to  itself  will  increase  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  while  the  means  of  subsistence  can  only 
be  enlarged  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  is  a  mere  fantasy.  VeJ 
getables,  cattle,  and  fish,  have  far  greater  powers  of  productiveness 
than  the  human  species ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  those  powers 
being  developed  in  an  equal  degree,  is  the  want  of  room  for  them 
to  increase,  or  the  want  of  energy  or  wisdom  in  man  to  apply  the 
bounty  of  nature  to  its  fittest  uses.  The  first  want  cannot  exist 
while  the  larger  part  of  the  earth  is  barren,  and  the  riches  of  tin* 
ocean  remain  unexhausted.  The  second,  with  all  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  ignorance,  war,  tyranny,  and  vice,  has  not  prevented  the 
boundaries  of  civilization  from  widely  extending.  What  is  therd 
then  in  this  particular  stage  of  society,  which  should  induce  the  be- 
lief, that  the  sinews  of  humanity  are  shrivelled  up,  and  its  energy 
falling  to  decay  ?  The  same  quantity  of  food  or  of  clothing — the 
same  comforts  and  the  same  lnxuries — which  once  required  the  la- 
bour of  a  hundred  hands,  are  now  produced  almost  without  per- 
sonal exertion.  And  is  the  spirit  in  man  so  broken  down  and  de- 
based, that,  with  all  the  aids  of  machinery,  he  cannot  effect  as  much 
as  the  labour  of  his  own  right  arm  would  achieve  in  the  elder  time  ? 
1£  indeed,  he  is  thus  degenerate,  the  fault,  at  least,  is  not  in  nature, 
b«t  in  external  and  transitory  causes.  But  we  are  prepared  clearly, 
though  briefly,  to  show,  that  man  has  been  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
advancing  in  true  virtue,  and  in  moral  and  intellectual  energy. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  apparent  oscillations  in 
the  course  of  the  species.  If  we  look  at  only  a  small  portion  of 
history,  it  may  seem  retrograde,  as  a  view  of  one  of  the  windings 
of  a  noble  river  may  lead  us  to  imagine  that  it  is  flowing  from  the 
ocean.  The  vast  intricacies  of  human  affairs ;  the  perpetual  op- 
position of  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions,  do  not  permit  man- 
kind to  proceed  in  a  right  line  ;  but,  if  we  overlook  any  large  series 
of  ages,  we  shall  clearly  perceive,  that  the  course  of  man  is  towards 
perfection.  In  contemplating  the  past,  our  attention  is  naturally 
attracted  to  the  illustrious  nations,  whose  story  is  consecrated  by  a 
thousand  associations  of  early  joy.  But  even  if  w6  take  these,  and 
forget  the  savage  barbarism  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
Httle  to  excite  our  envy.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny,  that  there 
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were  among  these,  some  men  of  pare  and  disinterested  virtue,  whose 
pames  are  like  great  sea-marks  in  the  dreariness  of  the  backward 
perspective,  and  whom  future  generations  can  only  desire  to  imi-r 
tate.  Our  nature  has  always  had  some  to  vindicate  its  high  capa- 
bilities of  good*  But  even  among  the  privileged  classes  of  Greece 
and  Rome — the  selected  minority,  to  whom  all  the  rights  of  nature 
were  confined  more  strictly  than  in  the  strictest  modern  despotism 
-—how  rare  are  the  instances  of  real  and  genuine  goodness !  That 
long  succession  of  bloody  tragedies — that  frightful  alternation  of 
Cruelties  and  of  meannesses — the  Peloponnesian  war.  was  perpetra- 
ted in  the  midst  of  the  people,  who  had  just  carried  the  arts  to  theif 
highest  perfection.  Gratitude,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  had  no 
place  in  the  breasts  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  morals  of  the  Spar* 
tans  were  even  more  despicable  than  those  of  their  rivals.  Their 
mixture  of  barbarity  and  of  craft  towards  their  foes,  and  the  states 
which  were  tributary  to  their  power — their  unnatural  sacrifice  of 
the  most  sacred  of  the  affections  of  nature  to  mere  national  glory— 
and  their  dreadful  conduct  towards  the  wretched  Helots,  who  were 
their  property, — have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  human  history.  The 
long  conspiracy  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  carried 
on  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  until  it  began  to  decline,  served 
to  string  every  sinew  into  a  horrid  rigidity,  and  to  steel  the  heart 
to  the  feelings  of  compassion.  This  if  the  description  of  its  pro- 
gress by  pne  of  its  own  historians : 

'  Raptores  orbis,  postquam  cuncta  vastantibus  defuere  terra?,  et 
'  mare  scrutantur ;  si  locuples  hostis  est,  avari ;  si  pauper,  ambi- 
'tiosi :  quos  non  oriens  non  occidens  satiaverit;  soli  omnium  opes 
*  atque  inopiam  pari  affectu  concupiscunt.  Auferre,  trucidare,  ra- 
'  pere,  falsis  nomiaibus  imperium,  atque  ubi  solitudinem  pacem  ap- 
♦pellent.  — ( Tacitus  Vit.  Agricofa,  30.) 

The  proscriptions  of  M arius  and  Sylla  alone  proved  what  this  sa- 
vage spirit  could  perpetrate  at  home,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  op-r 
portunities  of  satiating,  among  foreign  states,  its  thirst  for  slaughter, 

If  we  pass  over  the  vast  improvements  in  morals — the  ameliora- 
tion of  war — the  progress  of  political  science — and  the  redemption 
of  the  female  sex  from  degradation  and  from  bondage — we  shall 
find,  in  one  great  change  alone,  ample  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  ad- 
vances of  the  species.  The  simple  term,  humanity,  expresses  the 
chief  difference  between  our  times  and  the  brightest  of  classical 
ages.  In  those  there  was  no  feeling  for  man,  as  njan — no  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  brotherhood— no  sense  of  those  qualities  which 
all  men  have  in  common,  and  of  those  claims  which  those  who  are 
"  made  of  one  blood"  have  on  each  other  for  justice  and  for  mercy. 
Manhood  was  nothing,  citizenship  was  all  in  all.  Nearly  all  the 
virtues  were  aristocratical  and  exclusive.  The  vast  number  of 
slaves — their  dreadful  condition — and  the  sanction  which  the  law 
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gore  to  all  die  cruelties  practised  on  them— -showed  that  the  roasters 
of  the  world  had  no  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  whatever 
tkey  might  feel  for  the  renown  of  their  country,  or  the  privileges  of 
their  order.  The  Spartan  youths  massacred  their  Helots,  to  nur- 
ture their  valour.  Indeed,  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  that  misera- 
ble race,  by  those  whom  we  are  sometimes  taught  to  admire,  would 
exceed  belief,  if  they  were  not  attested  by  the  clearest  proofs.  At 
Rome,  slaves,  when  too  old  for  work,  were  often  sent  to  an  island 
in  the  Tiber,  and  left  there  to  perish.  On  the  slightest  offence, 
they  were  frequently  thrown  into  fish-ponds,  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
or  sentenced  to  die  upon  the  cross.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
tempt for  humanity,  and  veneration  for  the  privileged  orders,  pa- 
rents had  power  to  imprison  their  children  or  put  them-  to  death, 
and  wives  were  left,  without  protection,  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of 
their  husbands. 

With  how  different  feelings  are  the  rights  of  humanity  regarded 
in  these  happier  seasons!  Slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  equal 
justice  is  administered  to  all.  There  is  no  grief  which  does  not 
meet  with  pity,  and  few  miseries  which  do  not  excite  the  attempt  to 
relieve  them.  Men  are  found  of  sensibilities  keen  even  to  agony, 
who,  tremblingly  alive  in  every  fibre  to  wretchedness,  have  yet  the 
moral  heroism  to  steel  their  nerves  to  the  investigation  of  the  most 
hideous  details  of  suffering,  with  no  desire  of  applause  or  wish  for 
reward,  except  that  which  success  itself  will  give  them,  Within  a 
few  short  years,  what  great  moral  changes  have  been  effected! 
The  traffic  in  human  beings,  which  was  practised  without  com- 
punction or  disgrace,  and  defended  in  parliament  as  a  fair  branch 
of  commerce,  is  now  made  a  felony,  and  those  who  are  detected  in 
pursuing  it  would  almost  be  torn  in  pieces  by  popular  fury.  The 
most  cruel  enactments  against  freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion 
have  been  silently  repealed,  while  scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised 
\o  defend  or  to  mourn  them.  And,  above  all,  a  moral  elevation 
has  been  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation,  by  the 
provision  for  their  instruction,  of  which  no  time,  or  change,  or  ac- 
cident, can  deprive  them. 

?'hat  which  immediately  follows,  is  first,  an  essay  on  die  progress 
oesy,  and  secondly,  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  modern 
British  Poets — sutyects  which  are  strangely  associated  by  the  re- 
viewer with  Malthas  on  Population,  and  Wallace  on  Nature  and 
Providence,  and  the  Prospects  of  Mankind.] 

There  is  a  deep-rooted  opinion,  which  has  been  eloquently  pro* 
pounded  by  some  of  the  first  critics  of  our  age,  that  works  of  ima- 
gination must  necessarily  decline  as  civilization  advances.  It  will 
readily  be  conceded,  that  no  individual  minds  can  be  expected  to 
arise,  ii|  the  most  refined  periods,  which  will  surpass  those  which 
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have  been  developed  in  rude  and  barbarous  agesv  But  thera  dot* 
not  appear  any  solid  reason  for  believing,  that  the  mighty  works  of 
old  time  occupy  the  whole  region  of  poetry— or  necessarily  chill 
the  fancy  of  these  later  times  by  their  vast  and  unbroken  shadows. 
Genius  does  not  depend  on  times  or  on  seasons,  it  waits  not  on  ex* 
tenia!  circumstances,  it  can  neither  be  subdued  by  the  violence  of 
the  most  savage  means,  nor  polished  away  or  dissipated  among  the 
refinements  of  the  most  glittering  scenes  of  artificial  life.  It  is 
"itself  alone."  To  the  heart  of  a  young  poet,  the  world  is  ever 
beginning  anew.  He  is  in  the  generation  by  which  he  is  surround-* 
ed,  but  he  is  not  of  it  J  he  can  live  in  the  light  of  the  holiest  times, 
or  range  amidst  gorgeous  marvels  of  eldest  superstition,  or  sit  "lone 
upon  the  shores  of  old  romance,9'  or  pierce  the  veil  of  mortality, 
and  "  breathe  in  worlds  to  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  b  but  a 
veil."  The  very  deficiency  of  the  romantic,  in  the  actual  paths  of 
existence,  will  cause  him  to  dwell  in  thought  more  apart  from  them, 
and  to  seek  the  wildest  recesses  in  those  regions  which  imagination 
opens  to  his  inward  gaze.  To  the  eye  of  young  joy,  the  earth  is 
as  fresh  as  at  the  first— the  tenderest  dew-drop  is  lit  up  a6  it  was  in 
Eden— and  "  the  splendour  in  the  grass,  the  glory  in  the  flower," 
yet  glitters  as  in  the  earliest  spring-time  of  the  world. 

The  subjects  in  which  genius  rejoices,  are  not  the  vain  and  the 
transitory,  but  the  true  and  the  eternal,  which  are  the  same  through 
all  changes  of  society  and  shifting  varieties  of  fashion.  The  heavens 
yet  "tell  the  glory  of  God ;"  the  hills,  the  vales,  and  the  ocean, 
do  not  alter,  nor  does-  the  heart  of  man  wax  old.  The  wonders 
of  these  are  as  exhaustless  as  they  are  lasting.  While  these  re- 
min,  the  circumstances  of  busy  life— the  exact  mechanism  of  the 
social  state — will  affect  the  true  poet  but  little.  The  seeds  of  ge- 
nius, which  contain  within  themselves  the  germs  of  expanded  beau- 
ties and  divinest  sublimities,  cannot  perish.  Wheresoever  they  are 
scattered,  they  must  take  root,  striking  far  below  the  surface,  over- 
cropped and  exhausted  by  the  multitude  of  transitory  productions, 
into  a  deep  richness  of  soil*  and,  rising  up  above  the  weeds  and 
tangled  underwood  which  would  crush  them,  lift  their  innumera- 
ble boughs  into  the  free  and  rejoicing  heavens.     ,. 

The  advancement  of  natural  science  and  of  moral  truth  do  not 
tend  really  to  lessen  the  resources  of  the  bard.  The  more  we  know, 
tbe  more  we  feel  there  is  yet  to  be  known.  The  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  of  humanity  are  not  lessened,  but  increased,  by  the  disco- 
veries of  philosophic  skill.  The  lustre  which  breaks  on  the  vast 
clouds,  which  encircle  us  in  our  earthly  condition,  does  not  merely 
set  in  clear  vision  that  which  before  was  hidden  in  sacred  gloom  ;• 
but,  at  the  same  time,  half  exhibits  masses  of  magnificent  shadow, 
unknown  before,  and  casts  ao  uncertain  light  on  vast  regions,  in 
which  the  imagination  may  devoutly  expatiate.     A  plastic  super- 
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*frion  may  fill  a  'limited  circle  with  beautiful  images,  but  it  ch3k 
and  confines  the  fancy,  almost  as  strictly  as  it  limits  the  reasoning 
{acuities.  The  mythology  of  Greece,  for  example,  while  it  peopled 
earth  with  a  thousand  glorious  shapes,  shut  out  the  free  grace  of 
nature  from  poetic  vision,  and  excluded  from  the  ken  the  high 
beatings  of  the  soul.  All  the  lovelinesses  of  creation,  aod  all  the 
qualities,  feelings,  and  passions,  were  invested  with  personal  attri- 
butes. The  soft  evening's  sigh  was  the  breath  of  Zephyr — the 
streams  were  celebrated,  not  in  their  rural  clearness,  bat  as  vision- 
ary nymphs — and  ocean,  that  old  agitator  of  sublimest  thoughts, 
gave  place,  in  the  imagination,  to  a  trident-bearing  god.  The 
tragic  rouse  almost  "  forgot  herself  to  stone,"  in  her  lone  contem- 
plations of  destiny.  No  wild  excursiveness  of  fancy  marked  their 
lighter  poems — no  majestical  struggle  of  high  passions  and  high 
actions  filled  the  scene — no  genial  wisdom  threw  a  penetrating,  yet 
lovely,  light  on  the  silent  recesses  of  the  bosom.  The  diffusion  of 
a  purer  faith  restored  to  poetry  its  glowing  affections,  its  for-search- 
ing  intelligence,  and  its  excursive  power.  And  not  only  this,  but 
it  left  it  free  to  use  those  exquisite  figures,  and  to  avail  itself  of  all 
die  chaste  and  delicate  imagery,  which  the  exploded  superstition 
first  called  into  being.  In  the  stately  regions  of  imagination,  the 
wonders  of  Greek  fable  yet  have  place,  though  they  no  longer  hide 
from  our  view  the  secrets  of  our  nature,  or  the  long  vistas  which 
extend  to  the  dim  verge  of  the  moral  horizon.  Well,  indeed,  does 
a  great  living  poet  assert  their  poetic  existence,  under  the  form  of 
defending  the  science  of  the  stars : 

u  For  Fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place ; 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 
And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths !  all  these  have  vanish'd, 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names ; 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  us'd  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down ;  and,  even  at  this  day, 
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Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  wbate'er  b  great, 

And  Venus  that  brings  every  thing  that's  fair  !"a 

The  poet  is  the  inheritor  of  the  imaginative  treasures  of  all 
creeds  which  reason  has  now  exploded.  The  dim  and  gigantic 
shadows  of  the  north — the  gentle  superstitions  of  the  Greeks— the 
wild  and  wondrous  prodigies  of  Arabian  enchantment — the  dark 
rites  of  magic,  more  heart-stirring  than  all — have  their  places  in 
the  vast  region  of  his  soul.  When  we  climb  above  the  floating 
mists  which  have  so  long  overspread  humanity,  to  breathe  a  purer 
air,  and  gaze  on  the  unclouded  heavens,  we  do  not  lose  our  feeling 
of  veneration  for  majestic  errors,  nor  our  sense  of  their  glories. 
Instead  of  wandering  in  the  region  of  cloud,  we  overlook  it  all,  and 
behold  its  gorgeous  varieties  of  arch,  minaret,  dome,  or  spire, 
without  partaking  in  its  delusions. 

But  we  have  no  need  of  resort  to  argument,  in  order  to  show 
that  genius  is  not  gradually  declining.  A  glance  at  its  product 
tions,  in  the  present  age,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  gloomy  mistake 
of  desponding  criticism.  We  will  sketch  very  lightly  over  the  prin* 
cipal  living  authors,  to  illustrate  this  position — satisfied  that  the 
mere  mention  of  their  names  will  awaken,  within  our  readers,  re- 
collections of  delight,  far  more  than  sufficient  triumphantly  to  con- 
travene the  theory  of  those  who  believe  in  the  degeneracy  of  ge- 
nius. 

And  first — in  the  great  walk  of  poesy — is  Wordsworth,  who,  if 
he  stood  alone,  would  vindicate  the  immortality  of  his  art  He 
has,  in  his  works,  built  up  a  rock  of  defence  for  bis  species,  which 
will  resist  the  mightiest  tides  of  demoralizing  luxury.  Setting  aside 
the  varied  and  majestic  harmony  of  bis  verse — the  freshness  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  descriptions— the  exquisite  softness  of  his  de- 
lineations of  character — and  the  high  and  rapturous  spirit  of  his 
choral  songs — we  may  produce  his  "  divine  philosophy"  as  une- 
qualled by  any  preceding  bard.  And  surely  it  is  no  small  proof 
of  the  infinity  of  the  resources  of  genius,  that,  in  this  late  age  of 
the  world,  the  first  of  all  philosophic  poets  should  have  arisen,  to 
open  a  new  vein  of  sentiment  and  thought,  deeper  and  richer  than 
yet  had  been  laid  bare  to  mortal  eyes.  His  rural  pictures  are  as 
fresh  and  as  lively  as  those  of  Cowper,  yet  how  much  lovelier  is 
the  poetic  light  which  is  shed  over  them !  His  exhibition  of  gentle 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  dear  immunities  of  heart,  is  as  true 
and  as  genial  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  yet  how  much  is  its  interest 
heightened  by  Us  intimate  connection,  as  by  golden  chords,  with 
the  noblest  and  most  universal  truths !  His  little  pieces  of  tranquil 
beauty  are  as  holy  and  as  sweet  as  those  of  Collins,  and  yet,  while 
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we  feel  the  calm  of  the  elder  poet  gliding  into  our  souls,  we  catch 
farther  glimpses  through  the  luxuriant  boughs  into  "  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention."  His  soul  mantles  as  high  with  love  and 
joy,  as  that  of  Burns,  but  yet  "  how  bright,  how  solemn,  how  se- 
rene/' is  the  brimming  and  lucid  stream  !  His  poetry  not  only 
discovers,  within  the  heart,  new  faculties,  but  awakens  within,  its 
untried  powers,  to  comprehend  and  to  enjoy  its  beauty  and  its 
wisdom. 

Not  less  marvellously  gifted,  though  in  a  far  different  manner, 
is  Coleridge,  who,  by  a  strange  error,  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  school,  partaking  of  the  same  peculiari- 
ties, and  upholding  the  same  doctrines.  Instead,  like  Wordsworth, 
of  seeking  the  sources  of  sublimity  and  of  beauty  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  humanity,  he  ranges  through  all  history  and  science, 
investigating  all  that  has  really  existed,  and  all  that  has  had  foun- 
dation only  in  the  strangest  and  wildest  minds,  combining,  con- 
densing, developing,  and  multiplying  the  rich  products  of  his  re- 
search with  marvellous  facility  and  skill ;  now  pondering  fondly 
over  some  piece  of  exquisite  loveliness,  brought  from  a  wild  and 
unknown  recess ;  now  tracing  out  the  hidden  germ  of  the  eldest 
and  most  barbaric  theories ;  and  now  calling  fantastic  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  where  they  have  slept  since  the  dawn  of  reason. 
The  term,  "  myriad-minded,"  which  he  has  happily  applied  to 
Shakspeare,  is  truly  descriptive  of  himself.  He  is  not  one,  but 
Legion — "  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,"  richer  in  his  own  glorious 
imagination  and  sportive  fantasy.  There  is  nothing  more  won- 
derful than  the  facile  majesty  of  his  images,  or  rather  of  his  worlds 
of  imagery,  which,  even  in  his  poetry  or  his  prose,  start  up  before 
us  self-raised  and  all  perfect,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  He  as- 
cends to  the  sublimest  truths,  by  a  winding  tract  of  sparkling  glo- 
ry, which  can  only  be  described  in  his  own  language — 

"  the  spirits'  ladder, 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dust 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds 
Builds  itself  up  ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit." 
In  various  beauty  of  versification,  he  has  never  been  exceeded. 
Shakspeare,  doubtless,  has  surpassed  him  in  linked  sweetness  and 
exquisite  continuity,  and  Milton  in  pure  majesty  and  classic  grace 
— but  this  is  in  one  species  of  verse  only — and,  taking  all  his  trials 
of  various  metres,  the  swelling  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  the 
sweet  breathing  of  his  gentler  odes,  and  the  sybil-like  flutter  alter- 
nate with  the  murmuring  charm  of  his  wizard  spells,  we  doubt  if 
even  these  great  masters  have  so  fully  developed  the  music  of  the 
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English  tongue.  He  has  yet  completed  no  adequate  memorials  of 
his  genius ;  yet  it  is  most  unjust  to  assert,  that  he  has  done  nothing 
or  little.  To  refute  this  assertion,  there  are,  his  noble  translation 
of  Wallemtein — his  love-poems  of  intensest  beauty — bis  Ancient 
Mariner,  with  its  touches  of  profoundest  tenderness  amidst  the 
wildest  and  most  bewildering  terrors — his  holy  and  most  sweet  tale 
of  Christabel,  with  its  rich  enchantments  and  its  richer  humanities 
— the  depths,  the  sublimities,  and  the  pensive  sweetnesses  of  his  tra- 
gedy— the  heart-dilating  sentiments  scattered  through  his  "  Friend?1 
—and  the  stately  imagery  which  breaks  upon  us  at  every  turn  of 
the  golden  paths  of  his  metaphysical  labyrinths.  And,  if  he  has  a 
power  within  him  mightier  than  that  which  even  these  glorious  crea- 
tions indicate,  shall  he  be  censured  because  he  has  deviated  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  age,  in  its  developement ;  and,  instead 
of  committing  his  imaginative  wisdom  to  the  press,  has  delivered  it 
from  his  living  lips  !  He  has  gone  about  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
old  Greek  bard,  with  a  noble  carelessness  of  self,  giving  fit  utter- 
ance to  the  divine  spirit  within  him.  Who  that  has  heard  can  ever 
forget  him — his  mild  benignity — the  unbounded  variety  of  his  « 
knowledge — the  fast  succeeding  products  of  his  imagination — the 
child-like  simplicity  with  which  he  rises,  from  the  driest  and  com- 
monest theme,  into  the  widest  magnificence  of  thought,  pouring  oa 
the  soul  a  stream  of  beauty  and  of  wisdom,  to  mellow  and  enrich 
it  for  ever  f  The  seeds  of  poetry,  which  he  has  thus  scattered,  will 
not  perish.  The  records  of  his  fame  are  not  in  books  only,  but  on 
the  fleshly  tablets  of  young  hearts,  who  will  not  suffer  h  to  die  even 
in  the  general  ear,  however  base  and  unfeeling  criticism  may  de- 
ride their  gratitude ! 

Charles  Lamb  is  as  original  as  either  of  these,  within  the  smaller 
circle  which  he  has  chosen.  We  know  not  of  any  writer,  living  or 
dead,  to  whom  we  can  fitly  liken  him.  The  exceeding  delica- 
cy of  his  fancy,  the  keenness  of  his  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty, 
the  sweetness  and  (he  wisdom  of  his  humour,  and  the  fine  inter- 
change and  sportive  combination  of  all  these,  so  frequent  in  his 
works,  are  entirely  and  peculiarly  his  own.  As  it  has  been  said  of 
Swift,  that  his  better  genius  was  his  spleen,  it  may  be  asserted  of 
Lamb,  that  his  kindliness  is  his  inspiration.  With  how  nice  an 
eye  does  he  detect  the  least  hitherto  unnoticed  indication  of  good- 
ness, and  with  how  true  and  gentle  a  touch  does  he  bring  it  out  to 
do  good  to  our  natures !  How  new  and  strange  do  some  of  his 
more  fantastical  ebullitions  seem,  yet  how  invariably  do  they 
come  home  to  the  very  core,  and  smile  at  the  heart !  He  makes  the 
majesties  of  imagination  seem  familiar,  and  gives  to  familiar  things 
a  pathetic  beauty  or  a  venerable  air.  Instead  of  finding  that  eve- 
ry thing  in  bis  writings  is  made  the  most  of,  we  always  feel  that  the 
tide  of  sentiment  and  thought  is  pent  in,  and  that  the  airy  and  va- 
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negated  bubbles  raring  up  from  a  far  depth  in  the  placid  waters* 
The  loveliness  of  his  thought  looks,  in  the  quaintness  of  his  style, 
like  a  modest  beauty,  laced  in  and  attired  in  a  dress  of  the  superb 
fashion  of  the  elder  time.  His  versification  is  not  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  Coleridge,  and  it  is,  in  all  its  best  qualities,  unlike  that 
of  any  other  poet.  His  heroic  couplets  are  alternately  sweet, 
terse,  and  majestical ;  and  his  octo-syllabic  measures  have  a  free* 
Bess  and  completeness,  which  mark  them  the  pure  Ionic  of  verse. 

Barry  Cornwall,  with  the  exception  of  Coleridge,  is  the  most 
genuine  poet  of  love,  who  has,  for  a  long  period,  appeared  among 
us.  There  is  an  intense  and  passionate  beauty,  a  depth  of  affec- 
tion, in  his  little  dramatic  poems,  which  appear  even  in  the  affec- 
tionate triflings  of  his  gentle  characters.  He  sweetly  illustrates 
that  holiest  of  human  emotions,  which,  while  it  will  twine  itself  with 
tbt  frailest  twig,  or  dally  with  the  most  evanescent  shadow  of  crea- 
tion, wasting  its  excess  of  kindliness  on  all  around  it,  is  yet  able  to 
"  look  on  tempests  and  be  never  shaken."  Love  is  gently  omni- 
potent in  his  poems ;  accident  and  death  itself  are  but  passing 
clouds,  which  scarcely  vex  and  which  cannot  harm  it  The  lover 
seems  to  breathe  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  as  calmly 
as  die  infant  sinks  into  its  softest  slumber.  The  fair  blossoms  of 
his  genius,  though  light  and  trembling  at  the  breeze,  spring  from  a 
wide,  and  deep,  and  robust  stock,  which  will  sustain  far  taller 
branches  Without  being  exhausted.  In  the  vision  where  he  sees 
"  the  famous  Babylon,"  in  his  exquisite  sonnets,  and  yet  more  in  his 
Martian  Colonna,  has  he  shown  a  feeling  and  a^power  for  the  el- 
der venerableness  of  the  poetic  art,  which  we  are  well  assured,  he  is 
destined  successfully  to  develope. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  wonder  that  we  have  thus 
long  delayed  the  mention  of  the  most  popular  of  the  living  poets. 
But,  though  we  have  no  desire  to  pass  them  by,  we  must  confess, 
that  we  do  not  rest  chiefly  on  them  our  good  hope  for  English 
genius.  Lord  Byron's  fame  has  arisen,  we  suspect,  almost  as 
much  from  an  instinctive  awe  of  his  nobility,  and  from  a  curiosity 
to  know  the  secrets  of  his  diseased  soul,  which  he  so  often  partially 
gratifies,  as  from  the  strength  and  turbid  majesty  of  his  produc- 
tions* His  mind  is,  however,  doubtless  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould. 
His  chief  poetic  attributes  appear,  to  us,  to  be  an  exceedingly  quick 
sensibility  to  external  beauty  and  grandeur,  a  capability  and  a 
love  of  violent  emotion,  and  a  singular  mastery  of  language.  He 
has  no  power  over  himself,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  qualifications 
for  a  poet  as  it  is  for  a  man.  He  has  no  calm  meditative  great- 
ness, no  harmonizing  spirit,  no  pure  sense  of  love  and  of  joy.  He 
is  as  far  beneath  the  calmly  imaginative  poets,  as  the  region  of 
tempests  and  storms  is  below  the  quiet  and  unclouded  heavens. 
He  excites  intense  feeling,  by  leading  his  readers  to  the  brink  of 
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unimaginable  horror,  by  dark  hints  of  nameless  sins,  or  by  the 
strange  union  of  virtues  and  of  vices  which  God  and  nature  have 
for  ever  divided.  Yet  are  there  touches  of  grace  and  beauty  scat- 
tered throughout  his  works,  occasional  bursts  of  redeeming  enthu- 
siasm, which  make  us  deeply  regret  the  too-often"  admired  disorder" 
of  his  soul.  The  stream  of  his  genius  falls,  from  a  vast  height, 
amidst  bleakest  rocks,  into  depths,  which  mortal  eye  cannot 
fathom,  and  into  which  it  is  dangerous  to  gaze ;  but  it  sends  up  a 
radiant  mist  in  its  fall,  which  the  sun  tints  with  heavenly  colouring, 
and  leaves  its  soft  hues  on  the  golden  and  quiet  clouds  !  The  too 
frequent  perversion  of  his  genius  does  not  prevent  it  from  showing, 
in  its  degree,  the  immortality  of  the  most  sublime  of  the  human 
faculties. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  his  poetry  is  not  all  which  his  countrymen 
proclaim  it,  is  a  bard,  in  whose  success  every  good  man  must  re- 
joice. His  feeling  of  nature  is  true,  if  it  is  not  profound  ;  his  hu- 
manity is  pure,  if  it  is  not  deep;  his  knowledge  of  facts  is  choice 
and  various,  if  his  insight  into  their  philosophy  is  not  very  clear  or 
extensive.  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  prepared  his  way,  and  the  un- 
published Christabel  aided  his  inspirations ;  but  he  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  first  brought  romantic  poetry  into  fashion. 
Instead  of  the  wretched  sentimentalities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school,  he  supplied  the  public  with  pictures  of  nature,  and  with  fair 
visions  of  chivalry.  If  he  is,  and  we  hope  as  well  as  believe  that 
he  is,  the  author  of  the  marvellous  succession  of  Scotch  romances, 
he  deserves  far  deeper  sentiments  of  gratitude  than  those  which  his 
poems  awaken.  Then  does  he  merit  the  praise  of  having  sent  the 
mountain  breezes  into  the  heart  of  this  great  nation;  of  having 
supplied  us  all  with  a  glorious  crowd  of  acquaintance,  and  even  of 
friends,  whose  society  will  never  disturb  or  weary  us  ;  and  of  ha- 
ving made  us  glow  a  thousand  times  with  honest  pride,  in  that  nature 
of  which  we  are  partakers  ! 

Mr.  Southey  is  an  original  poet  and  a  delightful  prose-writer, 
though  he  does  not  even  belong  to  the  class  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  him  as  redeeming.  He  has  neither  the  intensi- 
ty of  Wordsworth,  nor  the  glorious  expansion  of  Coleridge;  but  he 
bas  their  holiness  of  imagination,  and  child-like  purity  of  thought 
His  fancies  are  often  as  sweet  and  as  heavenly,  as  those  which 
"  may  make  a  crysome  child  to  smile."  There  is,  too,  sometimes 
an  infantine  love  of  glitter  and  pomp,  and  of  airy  castle-building, 
displayed  in  his  more  fantastical  writings.  The  great  defect  of  his 
purest  and  loftiest  poems  is,  that  they  are  not  imbued  with  humani- 
ty ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  their  only  home  on  "  this  dear  spot, 
this  human  earth  of  ours,"  but  their  scenes  might  be  transferred, 
perhaps  with  advantage,  to  the  moon  or  one  of  the  planets.  In  the 
loneliest  bower  which  poesy  can  rear,  deep  in  a  trackless  wild,  or 
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is  some  lone  bland,  placed  "  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,"  the 
air  of  this  world  must  yet  be  allowed  to  breathe,  if  the  poet  would 
interest "  us  poor  humans,"  It  may  heighten  even  the  daintiest 
solitude  of  blessed  lovers, 

"  All  the  while  to  feel  and  know, 

That  they  are  in  a  world  of  wo, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this." 
Mr.  Southey's  poems  are  beautiful  and  pure,  yet  too  far  from 
eur  common  emotions.  His  Joan  of  Arc,  his  Thalaba,  and  his 
Roderick,  are  full  of  the  stateliest  pictures.  But  his  Kehama  is  his 
greatest  work — the  most  marvellous  succession  of  fantasies,  "  sky 
tinctured,"  ever  called  into. being,  without  the  aid  of  real  and  hearty 
faith !  Mr.  Southey's  prose  style  is  singularly  lucid  and  simple. 
His  life  of  Nelson  is  a  truly  British  work,  giving  the  real  heartiness 
of  naval  strength  of  our  country,  without  ostentation  or  cant ;  his 
memoir  of  Kirke  White  is  very  unaffected  and  pathetic ;  and  his 
Essays  on  the  State  of  the  Poop,  really  touching  in  their  benevo- 
lence, and  their  well  regulated  sympathies.  Of  the  violences  of 
his  more  decidedly  political  effusions*  we  shall  not  here  venture  to 
give  an  opinion ;  except  to  express  our  firm  belief,  that,  they  have 
never  been  influenced  by  motives  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  not  done  much  which  is  excellent  in  poetrvr 
but  that  which  he  has  written  well  is  admirable  in  its  kind.  His 
battle-odes  are  simple,  affecting,  and  sublime.  Few  passages  can 
exceed  the  dying  speech  of  Gertrude,  in  sweet  pathos,  or  the  war- 
song  of  old  Outalissi,  in  stern  and  ferocious  grandeur.  It  is 
astonishing,  that  he,  who  could  produce  these  and  other  pieces  of 
most  genuine  poetry,  should,  on  some  occasions,  egregiously  mis- 
4ake  gaudy  words  for  imagination  ;  and  heap  up  fragments  of  bad 
metaphors,  as  though  he  could  scale  the  "  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," by  the  accumulation  of  mere  earthly  materials. 

It  is  the  singular  lot  of  Moore,  to  seem,  in  his  smaller  pieces,  as 
though  he  were  fitted  to  the  highest  walk  of  poetry  ;  and,  in  his 
more  ambitious  efforts,  to  appear  as  though  he  could  fabricate  no- 
thing but  glittering  tinsel.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  those  of  his 
attempts,  which  the  world  thinks  the  boldest,  and  in  which  we  re- 
gard him  as  unsuccessful,  are  not  above  but  beneath  his  powers.  A 
thousand  tales  of  veiled  prophets  who  wed  ladies  in  the  abodes  of 
the  dead,  and  frighten  their  associates  to  death  by  their  maimed  and 
mangled  countenances,  may  be  produced  with  far  less  expense  of 
true  imagination,  fancy,  or  feeling,  than  one  sweet  song,  which 
shall  seem  the  very  echo  "  of  summer  days  and  delightful  years." 
Moore  is  not  fit  for  the  composition  of  tales  of  demon  frenzy  and 
feverish  strength,  only  because  his  genius  is  of  too  pure  and  noble 
an  essence.  He  is  the  most  sparkling  and  graceful  of  triflers.  It 
signifies  little,  whether  the  Fives  Court  or  the  Palace  furnish  him 
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with  materials.  However  repulsive  the  subject,  he  can  "  turn  aH 
to  favour,  and  to  prettiness."  Clay  and  gold,  subjected  to  bis 
easy  inimitable  hand,  are  wrought  into  shapes,  so  pleasingly  fan- 
tastic, that  the  difference  of  the  subject  is  lost  in  the  fineness  of  the 
workmanship.  His  lighter  pieces  are  distinguished  at  once  by 
deep  feeling,  and  a  gay  and  festive  air,  which  he  never  en- 
tirely loses.  He  leads  wit,  sentiment,  patriotism,  and  fancy,  in 
a  gay  fantastic  round,  gambols  sportively  with  fate,  and  holds  a 
dazzling  fence  with  care  and  with  sorrow.  He  has  seized  all  the 
"  snatches  of  old  tunes,"  which  yet  lingered  about  the  wildest  re- 
gions of  his  wild  and  fanciful  country ;  and  has  fitted  to  them 
words  of  accordance,  the  most  exquisite.  There  is  a  luxury  in  hit 
grief,  and  a  sweet  melaticholy  in  his  joy,  which  are  old  and  well 
remembered  in  our  experience,  though  scarcely  ever  before  thus 
nicely  revived  in  poetry. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  are  full  of  good  sense,  condensed  thought, 
and  lively  picture ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  them  is  almost  the  con- 
verse of  poetry.  The  mirror  which  he  holds  up  to  nature,  is  not 
that  of  imagination,  which  softens  down  the  asperities  of  actual 
existences,  brings  out  the  stately  and  the  beaotinil,  while  it  leaves 
the  trivial  and  the  low  in  shadow,  and  sets  all  things  which  it  re- 
flects in  harmony  before  us :  on  the  contrary,  it  exhibits  the  details 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  unpleasing  realities,  with  microscopic  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness.  Some  of  his  subjects  are,  in  themselves, 
worthless— others  are  absolutely  revolting — yet  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  admiring  the  strange  nicety  of  touch  with  which  he  has  felt 
their  discordancies,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  painted 
them.  His  likenesses  absolutely  startle  us.  There  are  cases  in 
which  this  intense  consciousness  of  litde  circumstances  is  prompt- 
ed by  deep  passion ;  and,  whenever  Mr.  Crabbe  seizes  one  of 
these,  his  extreme  miuuteness  rivets  and  enchants  us.  The  effect 
of  this  vivid  picturing  in  one  of  his  tales,  where  a  husband  relates 
to  his  wife  the  story  of  her  own  intrigue  before  marriage,  as  a  tale 
of  another,  is  thrilling  and  grand.  In  some  of  his  poems,  as  hit 
Sir  Eustace  Grey,  and  the  Gipsey-tvoman's  Confession,  he  has 
shown  that  he  can  wield  the  mightiest  passions  with  ease,  when  b6 
chooses  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  individual  to  that  of 
the  universal ;  from  the  delineation  of  men  and  things,  to  that  of 
man  and  the  universe. 

We  dissent  from  many  of  Leigh  Hunt's  principles  of  morality 
and  of  taste ;  but  we  cannot  suffer  any  difference  of  opinion  to  pre- 
vent the  avowal  of  our  deep  sense  of  his  poetical  genius.  He  is  a 
poet  of  various  and  sparkling  fancy,  of  real  affectionate  heartiness, 
and  of  pathos  as  deep  and  pure  as  that  of  any  living  writer.  He 
unites  an  English  homeliness,  with  the  richest  Italian  luxury.  The 
story  of  Rimini  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  touching,  which  we 
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have  ever  received  into  our  "  heart  of  hearts."  The  crispness  of 
the  descriptive  passages,  the  fine  spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  chival- 
rous delineations,  the  exquisite  gradations  of  the  fatal  affection 
and  the  mild  heart-breaking  remorse  of  the  heroine,  form,  alto- 
gether, a  body  of  sweetly-bitter  recollections,  for  which  none  but 
the  most  heartless  of  critics  would  be  unthankful.  The  fidelity 
and  spirit  of  his  little  translations  are  surprising.  Nor  must  we 
forget  his  prose  works ; — the  wonderful  power,  with  which  he  has 
for  many  years  sent  forth  weekly  essays,  of  great  originality,  both 
ef  substance  and  expression  ;  and  which  seem  now  as  fresh  and 
unexhausted  as  ever.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  his  reli- 
gion or  his  politics  : — but,  it  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the 
healthful  impulses,  which  he  has  so  long  been  breathing  "  into  the 
torpid  breast  of  daily  life  ;"  or  the  plain  and  manly  energy,  with 
which  he  has  shaken  the  selfism  of  the  age,  and  sent  the  claims  of 
the  wretched  in  full  and  resistless  force  to  the  bosoms  of  the  proud, 
or  the  thoughtless.  In  some  of  his  productions— especially  in 
several  numbers  of  the  Indicator — he  has  revived  some  of  those 
lost  parts  of  our  old  experience,  which  we  bad  else  wholly  forgot- 
ten ;  and  has  given  a  fresh  sacredness  to  our  daily  walks  and  ordi- 
nary habits.  We  do  not  see  any  occasion  in  this  for  terms  of  re- 
proach or  ridicule.  The  scenery  around  London  is  not  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  but  it  is  all  which  an  immense  multitude  can  see  of 
nature,  and  surely  it  is  no  less  worthy  an  aim  to  hallow  a  spot 
which  thousands  may  visit,  than  to  expatiate  on  the  charms  of  some 
dainty  solitude,  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  an  occasional  tra- 
veller. 

There  are  other  living  poets,  some  of  them  of  great  excellence, 
on  whose  merits  we  should  be  happy  to  dwell,  but  that  time  and 
space  would  fail  us.  We  might  expatiate  on  the  heaven-breathing 
pensiveness  of  Montgomery — on  the  elegant  reminiscences  of  Ro- 
gers—on the  gentle  eccentricity  of  Wilson — on  the  luxurious  me- 
lancholy of  Bowles — or  on  the  soft  beauties  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd. The  works  of  Lloyd  are  rich  in  materials  of  reflection — 
most  intense,  yet  most  gentle — most  melancholy,  yet  most  full  of 
kindness — most  original  in  philosophic  thought,  yet  most  calm  and 
benignant  towards  the  errors  of  the  world.  Reynolds  has  given 
delightful  indications  of  a  free,  and  happy,  and  bounteous  spirit,  fit 
to  sing  of  merry  outlaws  and  greenwood  revelries,  wiiich  we  trust 
he  will  suffer  to  refresh  us  with  its  blithe  carollings.  Keats,  whose 
Endymion  was  so  cruelly  treated  by  the  critjcs,  has  just  put  forth  a 
volume  of  poems  which  must  effectually  silence  bis  deriders.  The 
rich  romance  of  his  Lamia — the  holy  beauty  of  his  St.  Agnes1  Eve 
— the  pure  and  simple  diction  and  intense  feeling  of  his  Isabella — 
and  the  rough  sublimity  of  his  Hyperian-*- cannot  be  laughed  down, 
though  all  the  periodical  critics  in  England  and  Scotland  were  te 
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assail  them  with  their  sneers.  Shelley,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
odious  subject  of  his  last  tragedy,  evinced  in  that  strange  work  a 
real  human  power,  of  which  there  \i  little  trace  among  the  cold 
allegories  and  metaphysical  splendours  of  his  earlier  productions. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  there  are  mighty  elements  in  his 
genius,  although  there  is  a  melancholy  want  of  a  presiding  power 
— a  central  harmony — in  his  soul.  Indeed,  rich  as  the  present  age  is 
in  poetry,  it  is  even  richer  in  promise.  There  are  many  minds — 
among  which  we  may,  particularly,  mention  that  of  Maturin— 
which  are  yet  disturbed  even  by  the  number  of  their  own  incom- 
plete perceptions.  These,  however,  will  doubtless  fulfil  their  glo- 
rious destiny,  as  their  imaginations  setde  into  that  calm  lucidness, 
which  in  the  instance  of  Keats  has  so  rapidly  succeeded  to  turbid 
and  impetuous  confusion. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  the  present  age  does  not  bold  a  rank 
proportioned  to  its  poetical  genius.  But  our  tragedy,  at  least,  is 
superior  to  any  which  has  been  produced  since  the  rich  period  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  James.  Though  the  dramatic  works  of  Shiel, 
Maturin,  Coleridge,  and  Milman,  are  not  so  grand,  and  harmo- 
nious, and  impressive,  as  the  talent  of  their  authors  would  lead  us 
to  desire,  they  are  fer  superior  to  the  tragedies  of  Hill,  Southern, 
Murphy,  Johnson,  Philipps,  Thomson,  Young,  Addison,  or  Rowe. 
Otway's  Venice  Preserved,  alone-^and  that  only  in  the  structure 
-of  its  plot — is  superior  to  the  Remorse,  to  Bertram,  Fazio,  or 
Evadne.  And  then — more  pure,  more  dramatic,  more  gentle,  than 
all  these,  is  the  tragedy  of  Virginius — a  piece  of  simple  yet  beau- 
tiful humanity — in  which  the  most  exquisite  succession  of  classic 
groups  is  animated  with  young  life  and  connected  by  the  finest 
links  of  interest — and  the  sweetest  of  Roman  stories  lives  before  us 
at  once,  new  and  familiar  to  our  bosoms. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue  partiality  towards  mo- 
dern criticism.  But  its  talent  shows,  perhaps,  more  decidedly  than 
any  thing  else,  the  great  start  which  the  human  mind  has  taken  of 
late  years.  Throughout  all  the  periodical  works  extant,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  Magazines,  striking 
indications  may  be  perceived  of  "  that  something  far  more  deeply 
interfused,"  which  is  now  working  in  the  literature  of  England. 
We  not  rarely  see  criticisms  on  theatrical  performances  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  the  daily  newspapers,  which  would  put  to  shame 
the  elaborate  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  Shakspeare.  Mr, 
Hazlitt — incomparably  the  most  original  of  the  regular  critics — 
has  almost  raised  criticism  into  an  independent  art,  and,  while  ana- 
lyzing the  merits  of  others,  has  disclosed  stores  of  sentiment, 
thought,  and  fancy,  which  are  his  own  peculiar  property.  His  re- 
lish for  the  excellencies  of  those  whom  he  eulogizes,  is  so  keen,  that, 
in  his  delineations,  the  pleasures  of  intellect  become  almost  as  vi- 
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Vid  and  substantial  as  those  of  sense.  He  introduces  us  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  great  of  old  time,  and  enables  us  almost  to 
imagine  that  we  hear  them  utter  the  living  words  of  beauty  and 
itisdom.  He  makes  us  companions  of  their  happiest  hours,  and 
Shares  not  only  in  thepleasures  which  they  diffused,  but  in  those 
which  they  tasted.  He  discloses  to  us  the  hidden  soul  of  beauty, 
not  like  an  anatomist  but  like  a  lover.  His  criticism,  instead  of 
breaking  the  sweetest  enchantments  of  life,  prolongs  them,  and 
teaches  us  to  love  poetic  excellence  more  intensely,  as  well  as  more 
wisely. 

The  present  age  is,  also,  honourably  distinguished  by  the  variety 
and  the  excellence  of  productions  from  the  pen  of  women.  In 
poetry — there  is  the  deep  passion,  richly  tinged  with  fancy,  of 
Baillie — the  delicate  romance  of  Mitford — the  gentle  beauty  and 
feminine  chivalry  of  Beetham — and  the  classic  elegance  of  He- 
mans.  There  is  a  greater  abundance  of  female  talent  among  the 
novelists.  The  exquisite  sarcasm  of  humour  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
t)lay — the  soft  and  romantic  charm  of  the  novels  of  the  Porters— 
the  briliant  ease  and  admirable  good  sense  of  Edgeworth — the  in- 
tense humanity  of  Inchbald — the  profound  insight  into  the  fearful 
depths  of  the  soul  with  which  the  author  of  Glenarvon  is  gifted— * 
the  heart-rending  pathos  of  Opie — and  the  gentle  wisdom,  the  ho- 
ly sympathy  with  holiest  childhood,  and  the  sweet  imaginings,  of 
the  author  of  Mrs:  Leicester's  School — soften  and  brighten  the  lite- 
rary aspect  of  the  age.  These  indications  of  female  talent  are  not 
only  delightftil  in  themselves,  but  inestimable  as  proofs  of  the  rich 
intellectual  treasures  which  are  diffused  throughout  the  sex,  to 
whom  the  next  generation  will  owe  their  first  and  their  most  sacred 
impressions. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  intellectual  sign  of  the  present  times  is 
the  general  education  of  the  poor.  This  ensures  duration  to  the 
principles  of  good,  by  whatever  political  changes  the  frame  of  so- 
ciety may  be  shaken.  The  sense  of  human  rights  and  of  human 
duties  is  not  now  confined  to  a  few,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
lost,  but  is  stamped  in  living  characters  on  millions  of  hearts.  And 
the  foundations  of  human  improvement  thus  secured,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  advance  in  a  true  geometrical  progression.  Meanwhile, 
the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  have  long  been  si- 
lently preparing  in  different  portions  of  the  globe,  are  becoming 
brilliantly  manifest.  The  vast  continent  of  South-America,  whe- 
ther it  continue  nominally  dependant  on  European  states,  or  re- 
tain its  own  newly-asserted  freedom,  will  teem  with  new  intellect, 
enterprise,  and  energy.  .  Old  Spain,  long  sunk  into  the  most  ab- 
ject degradation,  has  suddenly  awakened,  as  if  refreshed  from 
•lumber,  and  her  old  genius  must  revive  with  her  old  dignities.  A 
Woodless  revolution  has  just  given  liberty  to  Naples,  and  thus  has 
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opened  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  Italy.  Thai  beautiful  regiom 
again  will  soon  inspire  her  bards  with  richer  strains  than  of  yore, 
and  diffuse  throughout  the  world  a  purer  luxury.  Amidst  these 
quickenings  of  humanity,  individual  poets,  indeed,  must  lose  that 
personal  importance  which  in  darker  periods  would  be  their  por- 
tion. All  selfism — all  predominant  desire  for  the  building  up  of 
individual  fame — must  give  way  to  the  earnest  and  single  wish  to 
share  in  and  promote  the  general  progress  of  the  species.  He  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  great  poet,  who  is  not  contented  that 
the  loveliest  of  his  imaginations  should  be  lost  in  the  general  light, 
or  viewed  only  as  the  soft  and  delicate  streaks  which  shall  usher  in 
that  glorious  dawn,  which  is,  we  believe,  about  to  rise  on  the  world, 
and  to  set  no  more ! 


Art.  VTII.    1.  The  Sketch  Book.   By  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent 
2  Vols.  Qvo.    London,  1819, 1820.   [Review,  Aug.  1820.} 

Though  this  is  a  very  pleasing  book  in  itself,  and  displays  no 
ordinary  reach  of  thought  and  elegance  of  fancy,  it  is  not  exactly 
on  that  account  that  we  are  now  tempted  to  notice  it  as  a  very  re- 
markable publication, — and  to  predict  that  it  will  form  an  era  in 
the  literature  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  American,  entirely  bred  and  trained  in  that  country — originally 
published  within  its  territory — and,  as  we  understand,  very  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  very  much  admired  among  its  natives.  Now, 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  a  work  so  circumstanced  certainly  is, 
that  it  should  be  written  throughout  with  the  greatest  care  and  ac- 
curacy, and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of  diction,  on 
the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished  of  our  native  writers. 
It  is  the  first  American  work,  we  rather  think,  of  any  description,, 
but  Certainly  the  first  purely  literary  production,  to  which  we  could 
give  this  praise ;  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  we  may  hail  it  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  purer  and  juster  taste — the  foundation  of  a  chaster 
and  better  school,  for  the  writers  of  that  great  and  intelligent  couu- 
try.  Its  genius,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  has  not  hitherto 
been  much  turned  to  letters ;  and,  what  it  has  produced  in  that  de- 
partment, has  been  defective  in  taste  certainly  rather  than  in  talent. 
The  appearance  of  a  few  such  works  as  the  present  will  go  far  to 
wipe  off  this  reproach  also ;  and  we  cordially  hope  that  this  au- 
thor's merited  success,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  stimulate  his 
countrymen  to  copy  the  methods  by  which  he  has  attained  it ;  and 
that  they  will  submit  to  receive,  from  the  example  of  their  inge- 
nious compatriot,  that  lesson  which  the  precepts  of  strangers  do 
not  seem  hitherto  to  have  very  effectually  inculcated.  a 

a  While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  American  literature,  we  think  ourselves 
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Bat  though  it  is  primarily  for  its  style  and  composition  that  we 
are  induced  to  notice  this  hook,  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  the  au- 
thor not  to  add,  that  he  deserves  very  high  commendation  for  its 
more  substantial  qualities ;  and  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a  work  * 
that  gave  us  a  more  pleasing  impression  of  the  writer's  character, 
or  a  more  favourable  one  of  his  judgment  and  taste.  There  is  a 
tone  of  fairness  and  indulgence — and  of  gentleness  and  philanthro- 
py so  unaffectedly  diffused  through  the  whole  work,  and  tempering 
and  harmonizing  so  gracefully,  both  with  its  pensive  and  its  gayer 
humours,  as  to  disarm  all  ordinarily  good-natured  critics  of  their 
asperity,  and  to  secure  to  the  author,  from  all  worthy  readers,  the 
same  candour  and  kindness  of  which  he  sets  so  laudable  an  exam* 
pie.  The  want  is  of  force  and  originality  in  the  reasoning,  and 
speculative  parts,  and  of  boldness  and  incident  in  the  inventive ; — 
though  the  place  of  these  more  commanding  qualities  is  not  ill  sup- 
plied by  great  liberality  and  sound  sense,  and  by  a  very  considera- 
ble vein  of  humour,  and  no  ordinary  grace  and  tenderness  of  fan- 
cy. The  manner  perhaps  throughout  is  more  attended  to  than  the 
matter  5  and  the  care  necessary  to  maintain  the  rythni  and  polish 
of  the  sentences,  has  sometimes  interfered  with  the  force  of  the  rea- 
soning, or  limited  and  impoverished  the  illustrations  they  might 
otherwise  have  supplied. 

We  have  forgotten  all  this  time  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
publication  consists  of  a  series  or  collection  of  detached  essays  and 
tales  of  various  descriptions — originally  published  apart,  in  the 
form  of  a  periodical  miscellany,  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
America — and  now  collected  into  two  volumes  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  English  public.  The  English  writers  whom  the  author  has 
chiefly  copied,  are  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  in  the  humorous  and 
discursive  parts — and  our  own  excellent  Mackenzie,  in  the  more 
soft  and  pathetic.     In  their  highest  and  most  characteristic  merits, 

called  upon  to  state,  that  we  have  lately  received  two  Numbers,  being  those  for 
January  and  April  last,  of  Tht  North  American  Review,  or  Miscellaneous  Jour- 
naif  published  quarterly  at  Boston,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  and 
most  promising  production  of  the  press  of  that  country  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  bauds.  It  is  written  with  great  spirit,  learning  and  ability,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects ;  and  abounds  with  profound  and  original  discussions  on  the 
most  interesting  topics.  Though  abundantly  patriotic,  or  rather  national,  there 
is  nothing  offensive  or  absolutely  unreasonable  in  the  tone  of  its  politics;  and 
no  very  reprehensible  marks  either  of  national  partialities  or  antipathies.  The 
style  is  generally  good,  though  with  considerable  exceptions — and  sins  oftener 
from  affectation  than  ignorance.  But  the  work  is  of  a  powerful  and  masculine 
character,  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Eu- 
rope twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  us  to  see  Quarterly  Reviews  propagating  bold  truths 
and  original  speculations  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and,  when  we  grow  old 
and  stupid  ourselves,  we  hope  still  to  be  honoured  in  the  talents  and  merits  of 
thow  heirs  of  our  principles,  and  children  of  oar  example, 
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we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  be  has  equalled  any  of  hit  originals,  or 
even  to  deny  that  he  has  occasionally  caricatured  their  defects. 
But  the  resemblance  is  near  enough  to  be  highly  creditable  to  any 
living  author ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  compass  of  reasoning 
which  his  originals  have  but  rarely  attained. 

Tp  justify  these  remarks,  we  must  now  lay  a  specimen  or  two 
of  this  Hesperian  essayist  before  our  readers ; — and  we  shall  be- 

E'n  with  one  that  may  give  some  idea  of  his  humorous  vein,  and 
s  power  of  pleasant  narration,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relates  to 
the  scenery  and  superstitions  of  his  native  country.  We  allude  tQ 
the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which  begins  as  follows. 

*  Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  must  remember 
'  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the 
'  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the 
4  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  sur- 
4  rounding  country.  Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of  wea- 

*  ther,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the 
'  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains,  and  they  are  re- 
( ffarded  by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers. 

*  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and 
'  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky ; 
4  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloudless,  they 
'  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapours  about  their  summits,  which, 
'  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light  up  like  i 
c  crown  of  glory. 

*  At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager  may  have  de- 
'  scried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle 
( roofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  up- 
c  land  melt  away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It 
'  is  a  little  village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  some 
'  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of  the  province,  just 
'  about  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  the  good  Peter  Stuy- 
( vesant,  (may  he  rest  in  peace !)  and  there  were  some  of  the 
1  houses  of  the  original  settlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built 
1  of  small  yellow  bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  win- 
'  dows  and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

4  In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses,  (which, 
'  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time  worn  and  weather  beaten,) 

*  there  lived,  many  years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  pro- 
(  vince  of  Great  Britain,  a  simple  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name 

*  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.'    p.  57—59. 

We  pass  over  a  very  entertaining  account  of  honest  Rip's  suf- 
ferings under  a  termagant  wife,  and  of  the  various  pastimes  with 
which  he  sought  to  cheat  the  miseries  of  his  thraldom. 

*  Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  years 
'  of  matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age, 
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f  mixta  farp  tongue  b  the  only  edge-tool  that  grows  keener  with 
€  constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself  when 
c  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
'sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the  village; 
'  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated 
'  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third.    Here 

*  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  of  a  long  lasy  summer's  day,  talk 
c  listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  tell  endless  sleepy  stories  about 

*  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money 
1  to  have  beard  the  profound  discussions  that  sometimes  took  place, 

*  when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands,  from  some 
'  passing  traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the  contents, 
f  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  a  dap- 
'  per  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most 
'  gigantic  ivord  in  the  dictionary ;  and  how  sagely  they  would  de- 

*  liberate  upon  public  events  some  months  after  they  had  taken 

*  place.'    p.  65,  66. 

When  driven  from  this  retreat,  he  used  to  take  his  gun  and  shoot 
squirrels  all  day  among  the  mountains. 

*  In  a  long  ramble  of  this  kind,  on  a  fine  autumnal  day,  Rip  bad 
f  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaats- 

*  kill  mountains.      He  was  after  his  favourite  sport  of  squirrel 

*  shooting;  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with 
1  the  reports  of  his  gun.     Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself, 

*  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with  mountain 

*  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  precipice.    From  an  open- 

*  ing  between  the  trees  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for 
1  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland*  He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly 
'  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic 
1  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lap- 
'  ging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at 
Mast  losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

*  On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain  glen, 
'  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 

*  the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of 
1  the  setting  sun.    For  some  time  Rip  lav  musing  on  this  scene; 

*  evening  was  gradually  advancing;    the  mountains  began  to> 

*  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys ;  be  saw  that  it 
'  would  be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village,  and  be 
'  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  be  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors 

*  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

4  As  be  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance, 

*  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle !"  He  looked 
4  around,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary 
'  flight  across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  de- 
6  ceived  him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same 
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4  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air;  "  Rip  Van  Winkle f  Rip 

*  Van  Winkle!" — He  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and 
4  perceived  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bend- 
4  ing  under  the  weight  of  something  be  carried  on  bis  back.     He 

*  was  surprised  to  see  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfre- 
'  quented  place ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighbour- 
4  bood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  be  hastened  down  to  yield  it 

4  On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  singu- 
'  larity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short  square  built 
1  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair,  and  a  griraled  beard.     His 

*  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutcb  fashion— a  cloth  jerkin  strapped 
4  round  the  waist—- several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample 
4  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and 
4  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that 
4  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and 

*  assist  him  with  the  load.'  pp.  68 — 70. 

They  scramble  up  the  ravine  together  in  silence,  till  they  reach 
a  green  hollow  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

*  On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder  presented 
c  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd- 
4  looking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were  dressed  in 
( a  quaint,  outlandish  fashion :  some  wore  short  doublets,  others 
1  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had 
4  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's. 

*  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar :  one  had  a  large  head,  broad 
4  face,  and  small  piggish  eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  con- 
4  sist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugarloaf 
4  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cockstail.  They  all  had  beards,  of 
4  various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 
4  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather- 
4  beaten  countenance.  He  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and 
4  hanger,  high  crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high 
4  heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  reminded 
'  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old 'Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlour  of 
4  Dominie  Van  Schaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
4  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

*  What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip,  was,  that  though  these 
1  folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained  the 
4  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the 
4  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.    No- 

*  thing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  but  the  noise  of  the 
4  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed  along  the  moun- 

*  tains  like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

*  As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly 
4  desisted  from  their  play.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  con- 
4  tents  of  the  keg  into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait 
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*  ttpon  the  company*  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling :  they 
4  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence;  and  then  returned  to  their 
'gatae. 

'  By  degrees,  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.     He  even 

*  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage, 
1  which  he  found  bad  much  of  the  flavour  of  excellent  Hollands. 
'He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat 
+  the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another  ;  and  he  reiterated  bis 
4  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length  his  senses  were  over- 
4  powered ;  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head ;  his  head  gradually  declined, 

*  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

4  On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  from  whence 
4  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes— 
4  it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.     The  birds  were  hopping  and 

*  twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft, 

*  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeie.     "  Surely,"  thought 

*  Rip,  "  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night"  He  recalled  the  occur- 
rences before  he  fell  asleep.     The  strange  roan  with  a  keg  of 

*  liquor — the  mountain  ravine — the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks— 
4  the  wo-begone  party  at  nine-pins — the  flagon — "  Oh !  that  fla- 

*  gon !  that  wicked  flagon  !"  thought  Rip— u  what  excuse  shall  I 

*  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

*  He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean  well- 

*  oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  biro,  the 
4  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock 

*  worm-eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave  roysters  of  the 
4  mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  having  dosed  him  with 
4  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared, 
'  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel  or  partridge. 
1  He  whistled  after  hiin  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the 
9  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen.9 
pp.  7  £—75. 

He  spends  some  time,  in  a  fruitless  search,  for  the  scene  and  the 
Companions  of  his  evening  revel ;  and  at  last  resolves  to  go  home. 

'  As  be  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people,  but 
4  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  had 
'  thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country  round. 
4  Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he 
9  was  accustomed.     They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 

*  surprise ;  and  whenever  they  cast  eyes  upon  him,  invariably  stro- 
'  ked  their  chins.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced 
4  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
4  found  bis  beard  had  grown  a  foot  loug ! 

'  He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A  troop  of  strange 
4  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing  at  his 
1  gray  beard.    The  dogs  too,  not  one  of  which  be  recognised  for 
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4  ma  old  acquaintance,  barked  mt  htm  a*  be  pasted.  The  Very  vi!-* 
4  lage  was  altered :  it  was  larger  and  more  populous.  There  wert 
4  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  those  which 

*  bad  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disappeared.  Strange  natnes 
4  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  windows — every  thing 
4  was  strange*  His  mind  now  misgave  him  :  he  began  to  doubt 
4  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched/ 
pp.  77,  78. 

He  looks  in  vain  for  bis  ancient  dame  and  his  dog;  and,  leaving 
bis  deserted  house, — *  He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his 
4  old  resort,  the  village  inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety 
4  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  windows, 
4  some  of  them  broken,  and  mended  with  old  bats  and  petticoats, 
4  and  over  the  door  was  painted,  "  The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan 

*  Dooltttle."    Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the 

*  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall  naked 
4  pole,  with  something  on  top  that  looked  like  a  red  night  cap, 

*  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  as* 
4  semblage  of  stars  and  stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incompre- 
4  heusible.  He  recognised  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of 
4  King  George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful 

*  pipe,  but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat 
4  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the 
4  band  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked 
4  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  characters,  General 

*  Washington. 

*  There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but  none 
1  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people  seemed 
4  changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  in- 
4  stead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He  look- 
4  ed  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad  face,  dou- 
4  ble  cbin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  in- 
4  stead  of  idle  speeches ;  or  Van  Bumrael,  the  schoolmaster,  doling 
4  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a- 
4  lean  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  handbills,  was 
( haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens — election — mem- 
4  bers  of  congress— -liberty — Bunker's  hill — heroes  of  seventy-six— 

*  and  other  words,  that  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the  be* 
4  wiMered  Van  Winkle. 

*  The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  bis  long  grizzled  beard,  his  rusty 
4  fowling  piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  the  army  of  women  and  chil- 
4  dren  that  bad  gathered  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
'  of  the  tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him 
4  from  head  to  foot,  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up 
1  to  him,  and  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  "  on  which  side 
'  be  voted  ?M    Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.    Another  short  but 
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( busy  Kttle  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  in- 

*  quired  in  his  ear,  "  whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat."  Rip 
4  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question ;  when  a  know- 
'  ing,  self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made 
'  his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and  left 
'  with  bis  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van 
1  Winkle,  with  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane*  bis 

*  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into*  his  very 
'  soul,  demanded,  in  an  austere  tone,  "  what  brought  him  to  the 
4  election  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and 

*  whether  he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village  ?"  "  Alas !  gen- 
'  tlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "  I  am  a  poor  quiet  man, 
4  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  bless 
'him!" 

*  Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers — "  A  tory !  a 

*  tory !  a  spy !  a  refugee  !  bustle  him !  away  with  him  !"  it  was 
'  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat 
1  restored  order ;  and  having  assumed  a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow, 
'  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit  what  he  came  there  for, 

*  and  whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  assured  him 
«  that  he  meant  no  barm,  but  merely  came  there  in  search  of  some 

*  of  his  neighbours,  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. — "  Well— 
1  who  are  they  ? — name  them," — Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment, 
8  and  inquired  "  Where's  Nicholas  Vedder  ?" — There  was  a  silence 

*  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man  replied,  in  a  thin  piping  voice, 
• "  Nicholas  Vedder  ?  why  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen 
1  years  !  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  that 
'used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotted  and  gone  too."— 
c  "  Where's  Brom  Dutcher  ?" — "  Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in 
( the  beginning  of  the  war ;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming 

*  of  Stoney-Point — others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the 

*  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  1  don't  know — he  never  came  back 
1  again." — "Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" — "He 
c  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  general,  and  is  now 

*  in  Congress." — Rip's  heart  died  away,  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
1  changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone 
« in  the  world.     Every  answer  puzzled  him,  too,  by  treating  of 

*  such  enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not 
1  understand :  war — congress — Stoney-Point ; — he  had  -no  courage 
4  to  ask  after  any  more  friends. 

'  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  likely-looking  woman  pressed 

*  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She 
'  had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks, 
( began  to  cry.  "  Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "  hush,  you  little  fool, 
'  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."    The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of 

*  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recol- 
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'  lections  in  bis  mind.    "  What  is  your  name,  rov  good  woman  I" 

*  asked  be. — "  Judith  Gardenier." — "  And  your  father's  name  ?" — 
iuAb,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle;  it's  twenty 
'  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun,  and  never  has 
c  been  heard  of  since — his  dog  came  home  without  him ;  but  whe- 
1  ther  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody 

*  can  tell.  I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." — Rip  had  but  one  question 
'  more  to  ask  ;  but  he  put  it  with  a  faltering  voice ; — "  Where's 

*  your  mother  f " — Ob,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since ; 
'  she  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-England 

*  peddler. — There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelli- 

*  gence.  The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer. — He 
4  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms. — "  I  am  your  fa- 

*  ther !"  cried  be — "  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van 
« Winkle  now !"     pp.  80-87. 

Upon  his  identity  being  duly  ascertained,  he  is  taken  home  to 
his  daughter's  house,  and  resumes  most  of  his  ancient  habits. 

'  He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at  Mr. 
1  Doolittle's  hotel.     He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on  some 

*  points,  every  time  be  told  it,  which  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  his 
'  having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to 
'  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 

*  neighbourhood,  bat  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  always  pretended 
'  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  bad  been  out  of 
'  his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remain- 
4  ed  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  univer- 
'  sally  gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day  they  never  hear  a 
1  thunder  storm  of  a  summer  afternoon,  about  the  KaatskilJ,  but 
'.  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of 
1  ninepins ;  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in 
'  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that 
* they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  fla- 
1  gon.'     pp.  91-92. 

We  have  made  rather  large  extracts  from  this  facetious  legend 
—and  yet  have  mangled  it  a  little  in  our  abridgment.  But  it 
seemed  fair  and  courteous  not  to  stint  a  stranger  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  our  pages ;  and  what  we  have  quoted,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  justify  all  that  we  have  said  in  his  favour. 

We  shall  now  make  another  long  extract  from  a  paper  of  a  very 
different  character ;  an  essay  on  the  temper  in  which  recent  Eng- 
lish writers  have  spoken  of  America.  The  tone  of  the  author  upon 
this  delicate  subject  is  admirable — and  the  substance  of  bis  obser- 
vations so  unanswerably  just  and  reasonable,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  will  produce  beneficial  effects,  in  both  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  relate.  He  begins  by  observing,  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  intercourse  which  subsists  between   the   two 
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countries,  4  there  is  no  people  concerning  whom  the  great  raw  of 
4  tbe  British  public  has  less  pure  information,  or  entertains  mort 
4  numerous  prejudices.'  And  this  be  explains,  in  part,  by  suggest- 
ing that — *  It  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited 

*  by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers,'  fcc.  [See  p.  193,  of  our 
No.  1.] 

What  follows,  however,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance — and 
we  have  tbe  less  scruple  in  borrowing  largely  from  this  part  of  the 
work  before  us,  that  we  should  otherwise  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
endeavour,  in  our  own  words,  to  inculcate  the  same  doctrines,— 
most  probably  with  less  authority,  at  least  on  our  side  of  the 
water,  and  certainly  with  less  elegance  and  force  of  writing. 

'  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irksome  and  hackneyed  to- 
4  pic ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  interest 
4  apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  countrymen,  and  certain  injurious 
1  effects  which  I  apprehended  it  might  produce  upon  the  national 
1  feeling.  We  attach  too  much  consequence  to  these  attacks.  They 
'  cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue  of  roisrepresenta- 
4  tions  attempted  to  be  woven  round  us,  are  like  cobwebs  woven 
4  round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant  Our  country  continually  out- 
4  grows  them.  One  falsehood  after  another  falls  off  of  itself"  We 
4  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we  live  a  whole  volume  of  re- 
4  futation.  All  the  writers  of  England  united,  if  we  could  for  a 
4  moment  suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so  unworthy  a  com- 
4  bination,  could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  importance  and 
4  matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not  conceal  that  these  are  ow- 
4  ing,  not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also  to  moral  causes.  To 
4  tbe  political  liberty,  the  geoeral  diffusion  of  knowledge,  tbe  pre* 
4  valence  of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles,  which  give  force 
4  and  sustained  energy  to  die  character  of  a  people ;  and  in  fact, 
4  have  been  the  acknowledged  and  wonderful  supporters  of  their 
*own  national  power  and  glory,'  &c.     [See  p.  194,  No.  1.] 

4  Over  no  nation  does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  control 
4  than  over  the  people  of  America ;  for  the  universal  education  of 
4  tbe  poorest  classes  makes  every  individual  a  reader.  There  is 
4  nothing  published  in  England  on  the  subject  of  our  country,  that 
4  does  not  circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There  is  not  a  ca- 
4  lumny  dropt  from  an  English  pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  ut- 
4  tered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to  blight  good 
4  will,  and. add  to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then, 
4  as  England  does,  the  fountain  bead  from  whence  tbe  literature  of 
4  tbe  language  flows,  how  completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how 
4  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium  of  amiable  and  mag- 
4  nanimous  feeling — a  stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet 
4  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness.  Should  she,  however, 
4  persist  in  turning  it  to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come 

*  when  she  may  repent  her  folly.    The  present  friendship  of  Ame- 
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rica  may  be  of  bat  little  moment  to  her ;  bat  the  future  destinies 
of  that  country  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  over  those  of  England 
there  lower  some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of 
gloom  arrive ;  should  those  reverses  overtake  her,  from  which 
the  proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ;  she  may  look  back 
with  regret  at  her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  nation 
she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her 
only  chance  for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own 
dominions. 

*  There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  one  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  diligently  propagated  by  designing 
writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hostility,  and 
a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press ;  but, 
collectively  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people  are  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time  they  amounted,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The 
bare  name  of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and 
hospitality  of  every  family,  and  too  often  gave  a  transient  cur- 
rency to  the  worthless  and  the  ungrateful.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  was  something  of  enthusiasm  connected  with  the  idea  of 
England.  We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowed  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  veneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers — the  august  reposi- 
tory of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — the  birth- 
place and  mausoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  his- 
tory. After  our  own  country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we 
more  delighted— none  whose  good  opinion  we  were  more  anxious 
to  possess — none  toward  which  our  hearts  yearned  with  such 
throbbings  of  warm  consanguinity.  Even  during  the  late  war, 
whenever  there  was  the  least  opportunity  for  kind  feelings  to 
spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  generous  spirits  of  our 
country  to  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  they  still  kept 
alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendship. 

*  Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  ? — 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which  might 
have  kept  us  in  mental  vassalage,  interfered  occasionally  with  our 
true  interests,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  proper  national  pride. 
But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the  kindred  tie !  and  there  are  feelings 
dearer  than  interest — closer  to  the  heart  than  pride — that  will 
still  make  as  cast  back  a  look  of  regret,  as  we  wander  farther 
and  farther  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  lament  the  waywardness 
of  the  parent,  that  would  repel  the  affections  of  the  child. 

'  Shortsighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimination  on  our 
part  would  be  equally  ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and  spi- 
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*  rited  vindication  of  our  country,  or  the  keenest  castigation  of  her 
c  slanderers — but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  kind,  to 
'  retort  sarcasm  and  inspire  prejudice,  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
i  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly  against 
1  such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil,  instead  of  redressing 
c  the  wrong.   Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse 

*  and  sarcasm  ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  and  unprofitable  contest.  It  is 
'  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted  into  petulance,   rather 

*  than  warmed  into  indignation.  If  England  is  willing  to  permit 
* the  mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities  of  poli- 
'  tics,  to  deprave  the  integrity  of  her  press,  and  poison  the  fountain 
'  of  public  opinion,  let  us  beware  of  her  example.     She  may  deem 

*  it  her  interest  to  diffuse  error,  and  engender  antipathy,  for  the 

*  purpose  of  checking  emigration ;  we  have  no  purpose  of  the  kind 

*  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any  spirit  of  national  jealousy  to 
1  gratify;  for  as  yet,  in  all  oar  rivalships  with  England,  we  are  the 
'  rising  and  the  gaining  party.  There  can  be  no  end  to  answer, 
'  therefore,  but  the  gratification  of  resentment — a  mere  spirit  of  re* 

*  taliation,  and  even  that  is  impotent.  Our  retorts  are  never  re- 
4  published  in  England ;  they  fall  short,  therefore,  of  their  aim ; — but 
'  they  foster  a  querulous  and  peevish  temper  among  our  writers ; 

*  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of  our  early  literature,  and  sow  thorns  and 
'  brambles  among  its  blossoms.  What  is  still  worse,  they  circulate 
4  through  our  own  country,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  excite 
'  virulent  national  prejudices.  This  last  is  the  evil  most  especially  to 

*  be  deprecated.     Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion, 

*  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  pub* 

*  lie  mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge ;  who* 
'  ever,  therefore,  knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps 
'  the  foundation  of  his  country's  strength. 

*  But,  above  all,  lit  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelings, 
4  so  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really  ex- 
4  cellent  and  amiable  in  the  English  character.  We  are  a  young 
4  people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take  our  examples 

*  and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  existing  nations  of  Eu- 

*  rope.  There  is  no  country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  Eng- 
'  land.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analagous  to  ours. 
4  The  manners  of  her  people — their  intellectual  activity — their 

*  freedom  of  opinion— their  habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects 

*  which  concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  charities  of 
'  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American  character — and,  in 
4  fact,  are  all  intrinsically  excellent  j  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feeling 
'  of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  prosperity  are 

*  laid ;  and  however  the  superstructure  may  be  time-worn,  or  over- 
4  run  by  abuses,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  admi- 
4  rable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  an  edifice 
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'  that  so  long  has  towered  unshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the 

*  world. 

4  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore,  discarding  all  feel- 
'  ings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiberality  of 
'  British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  without  prejudice, 
'  and  with  determined  candour.    While  they  rebuke  the  indiscrimi- 

*  nating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  countrymen  admire  and 
'imitate  every  thing  English,  merely  because  it  is  English,  let 
4  them  frankly  point  out  what  is  really  worthy  of  approbation. 
1  We  may  thus  place  England  before  us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of 

*  reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of  ex- 

*  perience  ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which 

*  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden  max- 

*  ims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish 
4  our  national  character.'  pp.  104-1 16. 

It  is  consolatory  to  the  genuine  friends  of  mankind — to  the 
friends  of  peace  and  liberty  and  reason — to  find  such  sentiments 
gaining Nground  in  the  world;  and,  above  all,  to  find  them  incul- 
cated with  so  much  warmth  and  ability  by  a  writer  of  that  coun- 
try which  has  had  the  strongest  provocation  to  disown  them,  and 
whose  support  of  them  is,  at  the  present  moment,  by  far  the  most 
important.  We  have  already  pledged  ourselves  to  do  what  in  us 
lies  to  promote  the  same  good  cause ; — and  if  our  labours  are  only 
seconded  iu  America  with  a  portion  of  the  zeal  and  eloquence 
which  is  here  employed  in  their  behalf,  we  have  little  doubt  of  see- 
ing them  ultimately  crowned  with  success.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  to  disguise,  that  much  more  depends  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  American  writers,  than  upon  ours ;  both  because 
they  have  naturally  the  most  weight  with  the  party  who  is  chiefly 
to  be  conciliated,  and  because  their  reasonings  are  not  repelled  by 
that  outrageous  spirit  of  party  which  leads  no  small  numbers 
among  us,  at  the  present  moment,  to  reject  and  vilify  whatever  is 
recommended  by  those  who  are  generally  opposed  to  their  plans 
of  domestic  policy.  The  aspect  of  the  times  has  compelled  us  to 
oppose  many  of  the  measures  of  the  party  now  in  power  in  this 
country : — and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  their  baser  retainers 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  abuse  all  that  we  recommend, 
though  no  way  connected  with  questions  of  politics  or  party ;  and 
we  have  thus  acquired  the  extraordinary  power  of  making  our 
bitterest  adversaries  say  any  thing  we  please — as  often  as  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  say  just  the  contrary.  The  number  of  persons, 
however,  who  are  above  this  miserable  influence  and  judge  for 
themselves  upon  all  general  questions,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our 
land  :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  every  quarter,  make 
more  and  more  proselytes  to  all  our  doctrines  that  are  right  in 
themselves,  and  supported  with  temperance  and  reason, 
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In  justice  to  die  work  before  us,  however,  we  should  say,  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  its  contents  relates  either  te  politics,  or  to 
subjects  at  all  connected  with  America.  There  is  a  '  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow/  which  is  an  excellent  pendant  to  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  papers,  the  localities  of  which 
are  Transatlantic.  But  out  of  the  thirty-five  pieces  which  the  book 
contains,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  that  have  this  cha- 
racter. The  rest  relate  entirely  to  England;  and  consist  of 
sketches  of  its  manners,  its  scenery,  and  its  characters,  drawn  with 
a  fine  and  friendly  hand — and  remarks  on  its  literature  and  pe- 
culiarities, at*  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  rational  creature 
to  be  offended.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
Sketches  are  executed,  we  add  the  following  account  of  the  au- 
thor's visit  to  a  country  church  in  an  aristocratical  part  of  the 
country. 

*  The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  neighbouring  people  of 
'  rank,  who  sat  in  pews  sumptuously  lined  and  cushioned,  furnished 

•  with  richly-gilded  prayer  books,  and  decorated  with  their  arms 

•  upon  the  pew  doors ;  of  the  villagers  and  peasantry,  who  filled 
'  the  back  seats,  and  a  small  gallery  beside  the  organ ;  and  of  the 
'  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  ranged  on  benches  in  the  aisles. 

'  The  service  was  performed  by  a  snuffling,  well  fed  vicar,  who 

•  had  a  snug  dwelling  near  the  church.  He  was  a  privileged  guest 
'  at  all  the  tables  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  the  keenest 

•  fox  hunter  in  the  county,  until  age  and  good  living  bad  disabled 
•him  from  doing  any  thing  more  than  ride  to  see  the  hounds 
'  throw  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner. 

4  Under  the  ministry  of  such  a  pastor.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
•get  into  the  train  of  thought  suitable  to  the  time  and  place;  so 

•  having,  like  many  other  feeble  Christians,  compromised  with  my 

•  conscience,  by  laying  the  sin  of  my  own  delinquency  at  another 

•  person's  threshold,  I  occupied  myself  by  making  observations  on 

•  my  neighbours. 

•  I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious  to  notice  the 

•  manners  of  its  fashionable  classes.    I  found,  as  usual,  that  there 

•  was  the  least  pretension  where  there  was  the  most  acknowledged 

•  title  to  respect.     1  was  particularly  struck,  for  instance,  with  the 

•  family  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  consisting  of  several  sons 

•  and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unassuming 
1  than  their  appearance.    They  generally  came  to  church  in  the 

•  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot.    The  young  ladies  would 

•  stop  and  converse,  in  the  kindest  manner,  with  the  peasantry, 

•  caress  the  children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  humble  cotta- 

•  gers.     Their  countenances  were  open  and  beautifully  fair,  with 

•  an  expression  of  high  refinement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank 
•cheerfulness,  and  an  engaging  affability.    Their  brothers  were 
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1  tall,  and  elegantly  formed.  They  were  dressed  fashionably,  but 
'  simply ;  with  strict  neatness  and  propriety,  but  without  any  man- 

*  nerism  or  foppishness*  Their  whole  demeanour  was  easy  and 
'  natural,  with  that  lpfty  grace,  and  noble  frankness,  which  be- 
4  speak  free-born  souls  that  have  never  been  checked  in  their 
4  growth  by  feelings  of  inferiority.    There  is  a  healthful  hardiness 

*  about  real  dignity,  that  never  dreads  contact  and  communion 
1  with  others,  however  humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride  that  is 
'morbid  and  sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleas- 
1  ed  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  would  converse  with  the 
4  peasantry  about  those  rural  concerns  and  field  sports,  in  which 
c  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  so  much  delight.  In  these  conversa- 
<  tions,  there  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one  part,  nor  servility 
4  on  the  other ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of  the  difference  of 

*  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant 

8  In  contrast  to  these,  was  the  family  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
4  had  amassed  a  Vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the  estate  and 
4  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  en* 
4  deavouring  to  assume  all  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hereditary  lord 

*  of  the  soil.    The  family  always  came  to  church  en  prince.    They 

*  were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a  carriage  emblazoned  with  arms, 

*  The  crest  glittered  in  silver  radiance  from  every  part  of  the  har- 

*  ness  where  a  crest  could  possibly  be  placed.  A  fat  coachman  in  a 

*  three-cornered  hat,  richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  curling  close 
( round  his  rosy  face,  was  seated  on  the  box,  with  a  sleek  Danish 
4  dog  beside  him.  Two  footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries,  with  huge 
1  bouquets,  and  gold-headed  canes,  lolled  behind.  The  carriage 
4  rose  and  sunk  on  its  long  springs  with  peculiar  stateliness  of  mo- 

*  tion.     The  very  horses  champed  their  bits,  arched  their  necks, 

*  and  glanced  their  eyes  more  proudly  than  common  horses ;  either 
4  because  they  had  got  a  little  of  the  family  feeling,  or  were  reined 
4  up  more  tightly  than  ordinary. 

4 1  could  not  but  admire  the  style  with  which  this  splendid  pageant 
4  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  There  was  a  vast 
4  effect  produced  at  the  turning  of  an  angle  of  the  wall.  A  gre&t 
4  cracking  of  the  whip ;  straining  and  scrambling  of  the  horses ; 
4  glistening  of  harness,  and  flashing  of  wheels  through   gravel. 

*  This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  and  vain  glory  to  the  coach- 
4  man.  The  horses  were  urged  and  checked  until  they  were  fret- 
4  ted  into  a  foam.  They  threw  out  their  feet  in  a  prancing  trot, 
4  dashing  about  pebbles  at  every  step.  The  crowd  of  villagers 
4  sauntering  quietly  to  church,  opened  precipitately  to  the  right 
4  and  left,  gaping  in  vacant  admiration.  On  reaching  the  gate, 
4  the  horses  were  pulled  up  with  a  suddenness  that  produced  an 
4  immediate  stop,  and  almost  threw  them  on  their  haunches. 

4  There  was  an  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  footmen  to  alight, 
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*  open  the  doofr,  pull  down  die  steps,  and  prepare  every  thing  for 

*  the  descent  on  earth  of  this  august  family.  The  old  citizen  first 
1  emerged  bis  round  red  face  from  ont  the  door,  looking  about  him 

*  with  the  pompous  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule  on  'change, 

*  and  shake  the  stock  market  with  a  nod.'  be.    pp.  202 — 207. 

4  As  I  have  brought  these  families  into  contrast,  I  must  notice 
*■  their  behaviour  in  church.  That  of  the  nobleman's  family  was 
1  quiet,  serious  and  attentive.    Not  that  they  appeared  to  have  any 

*  fervour  of  devotion,  but  rather  a  respect  for  sacred  things,  and 

*  sacred  places,  inseparable  from  good  breeding.    The  others,  on 

*  the  contrary,  were  in  a  perpetual  flutter  and  whisper ;  they  be- 
4  trayed  a  continual  consciousness  of  finery,  and  a  sorry  ambition 

*  of  being  the  wonders  of  a  rural  congregation. 

(  The  old  gentleman  was  the  only  one  really  attentive  to  the  aer- 

*  vice.     He  took  the  whole  burden  of  family  devotion  upon  him- 

*  self,  standing  bolt  upright,  and  uttering  the  responses  with  a  loud 

*  voice  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  church.    It  was  evident 

*  that  he  was  one  of  those  thorough  church  and  king  men,  who 

*  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ;  who  consider  the  deity, 

*  somehow  or  other,  of  the  government  party,  and  religion  "  a 

*  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  that  ought  to  be  countenanced  and 

*  kept  up." 

*  When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed  more  by 
'  way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders,  to  show  them  that,  though  so 
1  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  being  religious ;  as  I  have 
'seen  a  turtle-fed  alderman  swallow  publicly  a  basin  of  charity 
'  soup,  smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and  pronouncing  it 
'  "  excellent  food  for  the  poor." 

*  When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to  witness  the 
4  several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young  noblemen  and  their  sis- 
*ters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  preferred  strolling  home  across  the 
'  fields,  chatting  with  the  country  people  as  they  went.  The  others 
'  departed  as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again  were  the  equi- 
4  pages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.     There  was  again  the  smacking 

*  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  the  glittering  of  harness. 

*  The  horses  started  off  almost  at  a  bound ;  the  villagers  again 

*  hurried  to  right  and  left ;  the  wheels  threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust ; 
•and  the  aspiring  family  was  rapt  out  of  sight  in  a  whirlwind.' 
pp.  210—212. 

There  are  many  better  things  than  this  in  these  volumes,  but 
they  are  not  easily  extracted  ;  and  we  believe  that  we  have  now 
done  enough  for  the  courteous  and  ingenious  stranger  whom  we 
are  ambitious  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.     It  is 

Erobable,  indeed,  that  many  of  them  have  become  acquainted  with 
im  already ;  as  we  have  found  the  book  in  the  hands  of  most  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  thought  of  mentioning  it,  apd  observe  that 
Vol  II.  24 
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the  author,  in  the  close  of  his  last  volume,  speaks  in  very  grate-' 
ful  terras  of  the  encouragement  he  has  received.  We  are  heartily 
glad  of  it,  both  for  his  sake  and  for  that  of  literature  in  general. 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  contention  and  acrimony  in  most  mo- 
dern publications;  and  because  it  has  unfortunately  been  found  impos- 
sible to  discuss  practical  questions  of  great  interest  without  some  de- 
gree of  heat  and  personality,  it  has  become  too  much  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  these  are  necessary  accompaniments  to  all  powerful 
or  energetic  discussion,  and  that  no  work  is  likely  to  be  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  or  to  make  a  strong  impression,  which  does 
not  abound  in  them.  Tbe  success  of  such  a  work  as  this  before  us, 
may  tend  to  correct  this  prejudice,  and  teach  our  authors  that  gen- 
tleness and  amenity  are  qualities  quite  as  attractive  as  violence  and 
impertinence  J  and  that  truth  is  not  less  weighty,  nor  reason 
less  persuasive,  although  not  ushered  in  by  exaggerations,  and 
backed  by  defiance. 


2.  A  History  of  New-York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty.  Containing,  among  many  surprising 
and  curious  matters,  the  Ponderings  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  fyc. ; 
being  the  onlyAuthentic  History  of  the  Times  that  ever  has  been 
published.  The  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations :  by  Djedrich 
Knickerbocker.    New-York.     1812. 

3De  fcwatftefti  Hie  Hi  Baton  fog, 
Dfc  tattt  met  fclaatftdl  st«  Hen  nag. 

We  are  delighted  to  observe,  that  "  the  Sketch  Book  of  Geof- 
frey Crayon,  Gent."  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  been  republished  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  octavos  that 
ever  issued  from  the  fertile  press  of  Albemarle-Street.  The  work 
indeed  is  still  going  on  at  New-York  ;  but  we  trust  some  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  succeeding 
numbers  of  this  exquisite  miscellany  may  be  early  given  to  the 
English  public  ;  who,  we  are  sure,  are,  at  least,  as  much  inclined 
to  receive  them  well  as  the  American.  Mr.  Washington  Irving  is* 
one  of  our  first  favourites  among  the  English  writers  of  this  age — 
and  he  is  not  a  bit  the  less  for  having  been  born  in  America.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  Americans  who  practise,  what  may  be  called, 
a  treason  of  the  heart,  in  perpetual  scoffs  and  sneers  against  the  land 
of  their  forefathers.  He  well  knows  tbat  his  "  thews  and  sinews" 
are  not  all,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  his  English  ancestry.  All 
the  noblest  food  of  his  heart  and  soul  have  been  derived  to  him,  he 
well  knows,  from  the  same  fountain — and  be  is  as  grateful  for  hb 
obligations  as  he  is  conscious  of  their  magnitude.     His  writings: 
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aH  breathe  die  sentiment  90  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  Sybilline  Leaves.* 

Though  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 
O'er  untravell'd  seas  to  roam, 
Tet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins  ; 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame, 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  ? 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  all  bis  host ; 
While  these  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
And  from  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast. 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  son; 
Yet  still  from  either  beach, 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 
"  We  are  one." 
The  great  superiority,  over  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  evinced 
by  Mr.  Irving  011  every  occasion,  when  he  speaks  of  the  manners, 
the  spirit,  the  faith  of  England,  has,  without  doubt,  done  much  to 
gain  for  him  our  affection.     But  bad  he  never  expressed  one  senti- 
ment favourable  to  us  or  to  our  country,  we  should  still  have  been 
compelled  to  confess  [b]  that  we  regard  him.  as  by  far  the  greatest 

¥»nios  that  has  arisen  on  the  literary  horizon  of  the  new  world, 
he  Sketch  Book  has  already  proved,  to  our  readers,  that  be  pos- 
sesses exquisite  powers  of  pathos  and  description  \  but  we  recur,  with 
pleasure,  to  this  much  earlier  publication,  of  which,  we  suspect,  but  a 
few  copies  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  show  that  we  did  right 
when  we  ascribed  to  him,  in  a  former  paper,  the  possession  of  a 

a  These  fine  verses  were  not  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  by  an  American 
gentleman,  whose  name  he  has  concealed,  though  he  calls  him  "  a  dear  and 
valued  friend."    His  name  should  not  have  been  concealed, 

[b  This  may  be  believed  by  the  superstitious.] 
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true  old  English  vein  of  humour  and  satire— of  keen  and  lively 
wit — and  of  great  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  human  nature. 
The  whole  book  is  &jeu-(F  esprit,  and,  perhaps,  its  only  fault  is, 
that  no  jeu-d' esprit  ought  to  be  quite  so  long  as  to  fill  two  closely 
printed  volumes.  Under  the  mask  of  an  historian  of  his  native 
city,  he  has  embodied,  very  successfully,  the  results  of  his  own 
early  observation  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  constitution  of 
several  regular  divisions  of  American  Society;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  his  work  will  preserve  its  character  of  value,  long  after  the 
lapse  of  time  shall  have  blunted  the  edge  of  these  persona]  allu- 
sions which,  no  doubt,  contributed  most  powerfully  to  its  popular- 
ity over  the  water.  New-York,  our  readers  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  was  originally  a  Dutch  new  settlement,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  New-Amsterdam,  and  it  was  not  till  after  it  had  witnessed 
the  successive  reigns  of  seven  generations,  in  big-breeches,  of  the 
deputies  of  their  high  mightinesses,  that  the  infant  city  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dominion  of  England,  in  consequence  of  a  pretty  libe- 
ral grant  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
visit  of  a  few  English  vessels  sent  to  give  some  efficacy  to  this 
grant,  in  partibus  infiddium.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  imagi- 
nary Dutch  Herodotus  of  this  city,  of  course,  considers  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  English  forces  as  the  termination  of  its  political  exist- 
ence, and  disdains  to  employ  the  same  pen  that  had  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  William  the  Testy,  and  the 
other  governors  of  the  legitimate  Batavian  breed,  in  recording  any 
of  the  acts  of  their  usurping  successors,  holding  authority  under 
the  sign  manual  of  Great  Britain.  To  atone,  however,  for  the 
basty  conclusion  of  bis  history,  he  makes  its  commencement  as 
long  and  minute  as  could  be  desired — not  beginning,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  the  first  landing  of  a  burgomaster  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  but  plunging  back  into  the  utmost  night  of  ages,  and 
favouring  us  with  a  regular  deducement  of  the  Batavian  line 
through  all  the  varieties  of  place  and  fortune  that  are  recorded  be- 
tween the  creation  of  Adam,  and  the  sailing  of  the  good  ship  Goede 
Vrow  for  the  shore  of  Coromunipaw.  The  description  of  the  ima- 
ginary historian  himself  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  whole  book,  so  we  shall  begin  with  quoting  it. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  yields  to  the  far-famed  introduction  of 
Chrysal.  Our  readers  are  to  know  that  Mr.  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker composed  his  immortal  work  in  the  Independent  Colum- 
bian Hotel,  New-York — and  that  having  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  his  lodgings,  without  saying  any  thing  to  the  landlord,  Mr. 
Seth  Handyside,  the  publican,  thought  of  publishing  his  MSS.  by 
•way  of  having  his  score  cleared.  The  program  of  Mr  Handyside 
contains  such  a  fine  sketch  of  a  veritable  Dutch  portrait,  that  we 
cannot  help  wishing  it  had  been  twice  as  full  as  it  is. 
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[The  editor  then  makes  extracts  of  about  fifteen  pages  from  the 
work— interspersed  with  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  humour  of 
bis  own.] 

We  cannot,  at  present,  venture  upon  any  more  extracts — and 
yet  we  have  doue  nothing  to  give  our  readers  a  due  notion  of  what 
Knickerbocker's  book  contains.  We  shall  return  to  the  volumes 
again,  for  we  suppose  we  may  consider  them  as  in  regard  to  al- 
most all  that  read  this  Magazine,  "as  good  as  manuscript." 
Enough,  however,  has  been  quoted  to  show  of  what  sort  of  stuff 
Mr.  Irving's  comic  pencil  is  composed*— and  enough  to  make  all 
our  readers  go  along  with  us  in  a  request  which  we  have  long  me* 
dilated,  viz.  that  this  author  would  favour  us  with  a  series  of  no* 
vels,  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  or,  if  he  likes  that 
better,  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  illustrative  of  the  present  state 
of  manners  in  the  United  States  of  America.  When  we  think,  for 
a  moment,  on  the  variety  of  elements  whereof  that  society  is  every 
where  composed — the  picturesque  mixtures  of  manners  derived 
from  German,  Dutch,  English,  Scottish,  Swedish,  Gothic,  and 
Celtic  settlers,  which  must  be  observable  in  almost  every  town  of 
the  republican  territories — the  immense  interfusion  of  different 
ranks  of  society  from  all  these  quarters,  and  their  endless  varieties 
of  action  upon  each  other — the  fermentation  that  must  every  where 
prevail  among  these  yet  unsettled  and  unarranged  atoms — above 
all,  on  the  singularities  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  only 
half-young,  half-old  people  in  the  world — simply  as  such — we 
cannot  doubt  that  could  a  Smollet,  a  Fielding,  or  a  Le  Sage  have 
seen  America  as  she  is,  lie  would  at  once  have  abandoned  every 
other  field,  and  blessed  himself  on  having  obtained  access  to  the 
(rue  terra  fortunata  of  the  novelist.  Happily  for  Mr.  Irving  that 
terra  fortunaia  is  also  to  this  hour  a  terra  incognita  ;  for  in  spite  of 
the  shoals  of  bad  books  of  travels  that  have  inundated  us  from  time 
to  time,  no  European  reader  has  ever  had  the  smallest  opportunity 
of  being  introduced  to  any  thing  like  one  vivid  portraiture  of  Ame- 
rican life.  Mr.  Irving  has,  as  every  good  man  roust  have,  a  strong 
affection  for  bis  country ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  fitted  to  draw  her 
character  eon  amore  as  well  as  eon  gentilezza.  The  largeness  of 
his  views,  in  regard  to  politics,  will  secure  him  from  staining  his 
pages  with  any  repulsive  air  of  bigotry— and  the  humane  and  li- 
beral nature  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  subjects  of  a  still  higher 
order,  will  equally  secure  him  from  still  more  offensive  errors. 

To  frame  the  plots  of  twenty  novels  can  be  no  very  heavy  task 
to  the  person  who  wrote  the  passages  we  have  quoted  above — and 
to  fill  them  up  with  characteristic  details  of  incidents  and  manners, 
would  be  nothing  but  an  amusement  to  him.  He  has  sufficiently 
tried  and  shown  his  strength  in  sketches — it  is  time  that  we  should 
look  for  full  and  glowing  pictures  at  his  hands.    Let  him  not  be 
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discouraged  by  the  common-place  cant  about  the  impossibility  of 
good  novels  being  written  by  young  men.  Smollet  wrote  Rode- 
rick Random  before  he  was  five-and-twenty,  and  assuredly  he  had 
not  seen  half  so  much  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Irving  has  done.  We 
hope  we  are  mistaken  in  this  point— but  it  strikes  us  that  he  writes, 
of  late,  in  a  less  merry  mood  than  in  the  days  of  Knickerbocker 
and  the  Salmagundi.  If  the  possession  of  intellectual  power  and 
resources  ought  to  make  any  man  happy,  that  man  is  Washington 
Irving;  and  people  may  talk  as  they  please  about  the  "inspira- 
tion of  melancholy,"  but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  man  ever 
wrote  any  thing  greatly  worth  the  writing,  unless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  buoyant  spirits.  "  A  cheerful  mind  is  what  the  muses 
love,"  says  the  author  of  Ruth  and  Michael,  and  the  Brothers ; 
and  in  the  teeth  of  all  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  we  take  leave 
to  believe  that  my  Lord  Byron  was  never  in  higher  glee  than  when 
composing  the  darkest  soliloquies  of  his  Childe  Harold.  The  ca- 
pacity of  achieving  immortality,  when  called  into  vivid  conscious- 
ness by  the  very  act  of  composition  and  passion  of  inspiration, 
must  be  enough,  we  should  think,  to  make  any  man  happy.  Un» 
der  such  influences  he  may,  for  a  time,  we  doubt  not,  be  deaf  even 
to  the  voice  of  self-reproach,  and  hardened  against  the  memory  of 
guilt.  The  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr.  Irving  has  no  evil 
thoughts  or  stinging  recollections  to  fly  from — but  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  he  may  have  been  indulging  in  a  cast  of  melancholy,  ca- 
pable of  damping  the  wing  even  of  his  genius.  That,  like  every 
other  demon,  must  be  wrestled  with,  in  order  to  its  being  overcome. 
And  if  he  will  set  boldly  about  An  American  Tale,  in  three  vo- 
lumes duodecimo,  we  think  there  is  no  rashness  in  promising  him  an 
easy,  a  speedy,  and  a  glorious  victory.  Perhaps  all  this  may  look 
very  like  impertinence,  but  Mr.  Irving  will  excuse  us,  for  it  is,  at 
least,  well  meant. 


Aet.  IX.  An  Ajypeal  fr+m  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  re- 
specting the  Umted  States  of  America,  fyc.  By  Robert  Walsh, 
Esq.    8vo.    London,  1819.     [Review,  May,  1820.] 

'  The  Americans,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  are  a  race  of  convicts, 

*  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  them  short'  of 

*  hanging.'  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  liberality  or  the 
propriety  of  this  anathema  at  the  time  when  it  was  uttered,  it  will 
be  granted  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  sounds  rather  ob- 
solete :  this  '  race  of  convicts'  no  longer  either  live  upon  our 
bounty,  or  wait  for  our  respite  from  the  gallows.  But  yet,  if  the 
express  terms  of  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  are  now  in- 
admissible, the  spirit  it  breathes,  seems  not  at  all  to  have  for- 
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sakea  as;  and  our  writers,  of  almost  all  parties,  might  very  well 
adopt  it  as  a  standing  text  or  motto  to  their  effusions  relative  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States*  There  has  been  a  greater  unank* 
mity  in  our  jealousy  towards  America,  than  is  usual  in  England 
towards  her  other  rivals.  The  diverse  aims  and  the  strong  dis-i 
tinctions  of  party,  have  been  nearly  merged  in  the  common  feeling 
of  hostility.  The  same  temper  shows  itself  on  all  sides ;  whether 
it  be  in  the  sedate  ill-will  of  noble  lords,  or  in  the  less  measured 
ill-will  of  honourable  gentlemen,  or  in  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  effusions  of  political  spleen*  No  one,  indeed,  would  ask 
or  expect,  that  the  Tories  should  forget  their  old  grudge  against 
America,  and  either  moderate  or  conceal  their  aversion  towards 
these  "  Republicans ;"  but,  on  many  grounds,  less  prejudice,  less 
intemperance,  might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  part  of  their  op- 

Konents :  yet,  even  the  instinctive  antipathy  of  the  Tory,  has  hard- 
j  displayed  a  more  deep-seated  animosity,  than  has  been  disco- 
vered in  the  sarcasm  and  affected  candour  of  the  Whig. 

It  is  said,  and  it  seems  generally,  if  not  universally,  true,  that,  in 
a  free  country,  nothing  but  fear  ever  avails  to  produce  uniformity  of 
opinion.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  some  forcible  impression  of  im- 
pending danger  roust  be  operating,  when  the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties  are  seen,  on  a  particular  subject,  to  concur  in  the  scope  of 
their  arguments,  and  the  point  to  which  they  seeiti  to  be  leading 
public  opinion*  Mere  national  jealousy,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, has  not  been  found  to  produce  this  concurrence  of  parties. 
In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  recollected  how  rarely  die 
English  people  have  flattered  our  near  neighbour  and  old  rival  by 
exhibiting  this  sort  of  unanimous  hostility.  The  general  voice  has 
never  been  heard  in  one  full  harmonious  peal  of  invective  against 
France.  Throughout  the  late  contest,  (some  few  moments  of  im- 
mediate alarm  excepted,)  there  has  existed  enough  of  that  feeling 
of  ulterior  security,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
which  affords  room  for  party  discussion  and  division  relative  to  the 
character,  condition,  and  power  of  an  enemy.  In  looking  round 
with  confidence  upon  our  watery  munition,  we  have  not  only  found 
leisure  to  quarrel  among  ourselves,  but  even  to  bestow  upon  our 
enemy  some  careless  speculation  and  unanxious  candour. 

But  must,  then,  a  humiliating  inference  of  an  opposite  kind  be 
deduced  from  the  present  concurrent  hostility  of  all  parties  towards 
the  Americans  ?  There  is  a  specific  style  of  fierce  sarcasm,  which 
characterises  hatred  when  touched  by  despondency  :  but  is  it  true 
that  the  English  press  is  assuming  this  style  towards  America  ? 
We  suppose,  at  least,  that  the  immediate  authors  of  the  snarling 
and  unmanly  railing  and  jesting  of  which  the  American  people 
have  lately  been  the  objects,  would  not  wish  the  common  adage  to 
be  applied  to  them,?— that  no  man  is  a  bully  till  he  is  frightened* 
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But  whether  or  not  this  adage  would  be  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
fioo,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  disappearance  of  candour  is  al- 
ways an  ominous  circumstance.  At  present,  the  ill  temper  of  our 
writers  is  producing  only  a  correspondent  irritation  and  ill  temper 
among  the  Americans ;  but  they  cannot  fail,  ere  long,  to  deduce 
from  it  an  inference  altogether  flattering  to  the  national  vanity : 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  reason  to  their  own  advantage  from  the 
fret,  that  themselves  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  whom  Eng- 
lish writers  dare  not  treat  with  moderation. 

It  will,  we  know,  be  said,  that  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  of 
all  parties,  have  been  influenced  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  seek- 
ing to  check  or  divert  the  stream  of  emigration  that  has  been  flow- 
ing towards  the  American  wastes ;  and  that  they  have  believed 
that,  if  truth  would  not  suffice  for  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
misrepresentation,  and  even  shameless  calumny,  might  be  justified 
by  the  patriotic  intention  with  which  they  were  employed.  A  mo- 
tive of  this  kind  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  in  operation.  Little 
practical  regard  is  paid  to  the  principle,  that,  in  a  country  where 
the  press  is  free,  the  attempt  to  pervert  opinion,  is  sure  to  produce 
a  large  excesr  of  mischievous  reaction ;  and  that  delusion,  used  as 
an  engine  of  policy,  commonly  explodes  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
employ  it,  even  before  it  has  produced  its  immediate  and  intended 
effect  But  there  is  something  in  the  use  of  indirect  means,  which 
flatters  the  self-importance  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  fancy  them- 
selves charged  with  the  fates  of  their  country.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  that  band  of  masked  volunteers  in  the  public  service 
—the  writers  of  our  daily,  monthly,  and  quarterly  journals.  We  are 
apt  to  believe  ourselves  both  more  sagacious  and  more  courageous 
than  plain  morality  would  make  us,  when  we  incur  the  personal 
damage  and  risk  of  practising  some  virtuous  vice  for  the  public  good. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  persuade  our  English 
capitalists,  farmers,  and  mechanics  that  America  is  a  terrestrial 
pandemonium,  where  is  the  patriot  writer  who  will  not  brave  the 
ninth  commandment  ? 

Besides  this  supposed  necessity  of  aiming  to  check  the  emigra- 
tion of  our  people  to  the  American  states,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  that  our  present  amicable  relations  with  the  republican 
government  are  too  precarious  for  us  prudently  to  suffer  the  pre- 
cious materiel  of  war — national  hatred,  to  fall  into  decay.  Our 
presses,  therefore,  as  well  as  our  powder-mills,  must  continue  to 
furnish  the  full  war  quantum  of  combustibles,  so  that,  at  any  mo-' 
ment,  when  the  auspicious  conjuncture  presents  itself,  it  may  be 
easy  to  wake  up  in  full  energy  the  fratricidal  impulse.  Thus  the 
worst  evils  of  war  must  be  artificially  perpetuated,  lest  they  should 
ever  come  upon  us  by  surprise !  And  those  who  make  h  their  high 
business  to  watch  over,  to  cherish,  and  to  direct  the  passions  of 
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mankind,  have  been  fain  to  shed  every  malign  drug,  to  inject 
every  venom  into  the  wound  that  threatened  to  heal. 

The  community  of  language  between  the  two  people, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  proffer  the  means  of  reuniting  the  hearts 
which  have  been  so  unnaturally  divided, — has,  in  fact,  only  facili- 
tated and  stimulated  this  *  labour  of  hatred.'  Unhappily,  the  style 
of  invective  and  of  sarcasm,  which,  in  the  highest  quarters,  was 
probably  directed  by  cool  calculation  and  a  well-instructed  inten- 
tion, has  been  imitated  and  repeated  through  all  the  gradations  of 
our  periodical  literature.  It  might,  however,  be  suggested  to  some 
of  those  who  labour  to  serve  their  country,  in  this  way,  by  their 
pens,  that  a  writer  should  be  very  extensively  learned  in  the  com- 
plicated politics  of  the  world,  before  be  thinks  himself  qualified  to 
meddle  in  the  profound  business  of  making  men  bate  each  other 
precisely  in  that  geographical  direction,  and  exactly  at  the  con- 
juncture which  may  be  needed  ;  otherwise  he  may  blunder,  and  in- 
cur the  heaviest  conceivable  guilt  to  no  purpose  whatever.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  to  abler  hands  to  exercise  the 
state-craft  of  urging  and  guiding  the  hatred  o£man  to  man;  and 
must  even  abandon  the  great  machine  of  human  affairs  to  chance — 
to  the  kinder  impulses  of  nature — or  rather,  to  the  government  of 
Him  who  interposes  to  *  restrain  the  remainder  of  wrath,9  and  who 
will i  scatter  the  people  that  delight  iu  war.' 

To  whatever  causes  may  be  attributed  the  hostility  of  English 
writers  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be 
just  to  reckon  among  them  any  provocation  received  from  the 
alleged  intemperance  of  the  American  press.  In  the  warfare  of 
the  pen,  we  have  been,  from  the  very  nature  of.  the  case,  the  ag- 
gressors. The  entire  current  of  literature  flaws  westward :  there  is 
no  regular,  no  observable  reflux  of  this  tide.  It  is  true,  we  may 
now  and  then  hear  of  the  rancour  of  some  New- York  or  Charles- 
ton journalist;  and  perhaps  a  straggling  paragraph  of  Virginian 
invective  may  occasionally  find  its  way  into  our  reviews  or  papers. 
But  the  slightest  attention  to  the  case,  will  make  apparent  the  wide 
and  important  dissimilarity  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  people 
in  this  respect  The  people  of  England  have  not  been  exposed  to 
the  unremitted  irritation  of  having  diffused  among  them  a  regular, 
importation  of  all  the  obloquy,  bitterness,  and  ridicule,  which  the 
able  ill-will  of  a  rival  continually  furnishes.  Our  writers  have  npt 
been  unavoidably  trained  to  the  business  of  invective,  by  having 
the  galling  labour  imposed  upon  them,  of  rebutting,  every  day, 
fresh  attacks,  of  refuting  fresh  slanders,  and  of  retorting  fresh  sar- 
casms. Nor  have  English  readers  been  subjected  to  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  imbibing  a  maddening  poison  mingled  in  all  their  intel- 
lectual food.  We  say  then,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  unU 
of  American  writers,  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  to  inflict  a 
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wound  which  might  exonerate  us  from  the  charge  of  aggression. 
Further  than  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  even  the  disposition 
to  attack  or  defame  England,  can  be  imputed  only  to  one  faction 
in  the  United  States.  Animosity  towards  England  has  been  in 
America  a  party  matter,  and  not,  like  the  enmity  in  England 
against  America,  the  very  point  on  which  all  parties  have  met.  A 
large  portion,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  the  most  respectable 
portion,  of  the  American  people — the  Federalists,  have,  at  least 
till  very  lately,  been  distinguished  by  their  favourable  dispositions 
towards  England.  It  is  true,  we  may  at  length  have  succeeded  in 
alienating  these  partialities,  (and  we  may,  too,  affect  to  contemn 
the  loss,)  but  we  have  had  friends,  apologists,  even  partisans,  in  al- 
most every  state  of  the  Union.  If  calumnies  have  been  uttered  m 
America  against  England,  in  America  also  they  have  met  with  & 
generous  refutation.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  unfavourable  re- 
ports relative  to  America,  even  when  of  the  most  suspicious  cha- 
racter, have  been  treated  here  with  any  common  measure  of  dis- 
crimination, or  have  been  listened  to  with  any  symptoms  of  candid 
reluctance  ?  American  writers  have  perceived,  therefore,  that  the 
national  reputation  most  rest  solely  on  their  own  advocacy,  and 
that  in  meeting  their  opponents  and  accusers,  no  neutral  ground 
Was  left  to  them  for  parley  or  concession.  Despairing  of  being 
heard  or  replied  to  with  candour,  they  have  learned  that  modera- 
tion oii  their  part  has  lost  its  price  and  reward ;  for  it  is  alone  the 
hope  of  a  reciprocation  that  gives  a  price  to  moderation.  Of 
course,  now,  no  bounds  are  set  to  the  indulgence  or  to  the  ex- 
pression of  those  exasperated  passions  which  we  have  never  aimed 
to  soothe.  And  perhaps  there  are  writers  among  us,  who,  far  from 
feeling  surprise  or  regret,  will  rather  hail  the  deadly  tokens  of 
their  own  successful  agency,  since  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  our  Islands,  to  convert  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  into  a  Dead  Sea,  which  no  bird  of  peace  shall  traverse. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  too  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  except 
in  their  relation  to  the  United  States,  to  be  fairly  brought  into 
comparison.[a]  We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Bristed'* 
book  will  best  suit  the  general  reader,  though  that  of  Mr.  Walsh 
We  consider  as  the  more  able  and  important  work  of  the  two.  Mr. 
Bristed  is  a  transplanted  Englishman ;  and  almost  every  page  of 
the  present  volume  exhibits  some  indication  of  his  inbred  predilec- 
tions. It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  though  he  has  chosen  Ame- 
rica, he  is  still  proud  of  England.  Hence  there  is,  throughout  the 
Volume,  a  certain  inconsistency  and  seeming  vacillation  of  ieeKng. 
Mr.  Walsh,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  perfectly  consistent  with  him- 

[a  Mr.  Brirted's  work,  which  is  renewed  in  the  next  Article,  held  die  s&* 
oaod  place  in  this,  but  the  writer  taken  very  Hide  notice  of  it.] 
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self,  and  with  bis  design ;  and  this  design  is — in  few  words— to  retort 
upon  England  a  full  measure  of  railing  for  railing;  nor  does  he  fall  in- 
to any  remission  or  relenting  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  No 
persons,  indeed,  are  more  consistent  than  those  who  are  impelled  by 
the  angry  or  malignant  passions.  This  Writer's  avowed  hatred 
of  England,  does  not,  however,  evaporate  in  common-place  vehe- 
mence and  invective  ;  it  rather  inspires  him  with  an  indefatigable 
industry  under  the  labour  requisite  to  follow  and  report  all  tbe 
multifarious  details,  historical,  commercial,  and  diplomatic,  which 
may  seem  to  attach  odium  or  contempt  to  the  government  or  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  written  with  the  hope 
or  intention  to  allay  the  animosity  of  which  he  complains ;  nor  can 
he  have  indulged  the  chimerical  expectation  that  he  should  succeed 
in  intimidating  into  silence  the  expression  of  it.  To  instance  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  whose  hostility  towards 
America  he  seems  to  honour  with  his  principal  regard,— does  he 
really  believe  that  he  shall  frighten  them  into  good  temper,  mode- 
ration, or  justice,  or  that  he  shall  extort  from  them,  by  the  menace 
of  a  "  Part  II."  a  promise  of  good  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come  ? 
He  must  know,  that  the  writers  of  those  Journals,  if  they  should 
deem  the  occasion  worth  the  labour,  will  find  it  easy  to  follow  him 
throughout  his  details  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  detect  mis-statements, 
may  readily  furnish  counter  statements,  which,  to  the  mass  of  read- 
ers at  least,  shall  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  redress  tbe  balance 
of  crimination.  A  fresh  research  after  English  misdoings  must 
then  be  made,  and  this,  too,  without  hope  of  exhausting  the  odious 
subject,  or  of  expending  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  its  prosecu- 
tion* Indeed,  the  miserable  toil  of  seeking  to  heap  a  preponde- 
rance of  infamy  upon  an  antagonist,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  endless,  as  the  unhappy  temper  which  gives  a  man  vigour  and 
patience  for  the  work,  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  incurable. 
The  contests  of  the  sword  are  commonly  most  speedily  terminated, 
when  most  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
tbe  (contest  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  obvious ;  the  supply  of  the  physical  means  of  hostility — blood 
and  money,  is  limited,  and  humanity  gains  when  the  disposable 
stock  of  these  means  is  expended  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
But  the  treasures  and  the  resources  of  malignity,  are  strictly  infinite ; 
because  the  more  they  are  lavished,  the  more  abundantly  are  they 
reproduced.  Peace  and  good  will  among  men  might,  therefore, 
be  utterly  driven  from  the  earth,  were  it  not  for  the  sanative  pro- 
vision of  nature,  which  gives  to  the  bad  passions  progressive  sta- 
ges, tending  to  extinction.  Controversies  in  their  commencement, 
are  often  animated  by  the  glow  of  indignation  against  falsehood, 
injustice,  or  oppression,  and  by  a  large  admixture  of  the  more 
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generous  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  but  as  they  proceed,  the  prima* 
ry  object,  along  with  all  the  enthusiasm  it  inspired,  is  forgotten, 
every  generous  feeling  is  worn  out  or  destroyed,  and  the  conflict, 
now  purely  rancorous,  soon  wanders  into  absurdity,  and  finishes 
by  becoming  simply  ridiculous.  To  which  of  these  stages  the  na- 
tional controversy  between  English  and  American  writers  has  ar- 
rived, we  shall  not  presume  to  determine  ;  though,  in  truth,  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Walsh's  Appeal  might  fairly  inspire  the  hope  that  it  is 
not  far  distant  from  the  last.  The  quarrel,  we  say,  must  surely  be 
almost  drawn  off  to  its  dregs,  when  details  such  as  some  of  those 
which  Mr.  Walsh  has  brought  together  in  his  Notes,  are  deemed  of 
any  value  in  the  dispute.  Certainly,  the  Author's  passions  have 
sometimes  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  important  and  the  ridiculous.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
recognised  champion  of  the  *  great  Republic,'  appealing  to  Europe 
and  the  world,  and  filling  his  indictment  against  England  with 
such  items  as  the  following : 

*  That  the  price  of  pulverized  bones  used  in  adulterating  flour  (in  England) 
has  advanced  within  a  few  years,  from  ten  pence,  to  eighteen  pence  per  bushel, 
to  the  first  purchasers. — • 

'  That  teu  tea-dealers,  in  London,  have  been  convicted  of  manufacturing  or 
vending  spurious  tea. — ' 

*  That  Lord  Ranelagh  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  fined  fifty  pounds,  for  ex- 
torting money  (for  the  use  of  his  servants)  from  three  young  men,  who  took 
shelter  on  his  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  a  thunder  storm. — ' 

4  That  a  British  naval  officer  was  lately  condemned  at  St.  Omer's  to  &\e 
years'  labour  in  chains,  for  uttering  forged  Bank  of  England  notes  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.—' 

*  That  it  is  a  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Abbot  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land) lately  threatened  to  adjourn  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  because  Udloio 
candles  had  been  produced  instead  of  wax  lights. — ' 

*  That  the  late  Justice  Gould,  when  on  the  circuit,  once  threatened  to  remove 
the  Essex  Assizes  from  Chelmsford  to  Colchester,  because  no  good  small  beer 
could  be  found  in  the  former  town. — * 

And  finally, "  That  there  bad  been  a  serious  revolt  among  the  young  gentle- 
men of  Winchester  College. — * 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  section,  traces,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  North  American  plantations,  the  history  of  that  mercantile 
jealousy  with  which,  as  he  affirms,  the  Mother  Country  has  ever 
regarded  the  Colonies.  So  far,  however,  has  England  been  from 
carrying  this  mercantile  jealousy  to  the  furthest  extreme  of  op- 
pression, that  Mr.  W.  himself  allows  it  to  be  true,  *  that  the  other 
*  European  powers  established  and  maintained  in  their  settlements 
'  on  this  continent,  a  stricter  commercial  monopoly,  and  more  ar- 
'  bitrary  systems  of  internal  administration.'  England,  it  seems, 
then,  has  felt  towards  her  colonies,  as  all  other  countries  have  felt 
towards  their  colonies,  and  towards  each  other ;  she  has  feared, 
and  sought  to  curb,  that  growth  and  prosperity  in  her  settlements, 
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which  better  notions  of  the  sources  of  national  strength  would  have 
taught  her  to  rejoice  in,  and  to  cherish. 

In  the  second  section,  *  on  the  general  character  and  merits  of 
the  Colonists,'  Mr.  Walsh  writes  with  much  more  advantage  to  his 
cause,  as  well  as  with  more  credit  to  himself,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  volume.  This  plan  is,  to  quote  the  praise  of  the  Colonists 
from  English  writers ;  and  here,  he  has  a  very  fair,  as  well  as  a 
pleasing  task.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  history  of  no 
people  whatever,  presents,  within  the  same  compass  of  time,  a 
picture  of  manly  endurance,  and  of  strenuous  effort,  and  of  suc- 
cess in  the  conquest  of  difficulties,  comparable  to  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  humble  narratives  of  the  early  times  of  the  North 
American  Colonies. 

*  "  The  Puritans  established  themselves  at  a  place  which  they 
4  called  New  Plymouth.     They  were  but  few  in  number ;  they 

*  landed  in  a  bad  season ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  supported  but 
4  from  their  private  funds.     The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly 

*  cold.  The  country  was  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded  very 
4  little  for  the  refreshment  of  persons,  sickly  with  such  a  voyage, 

*  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant  people.  Near  half  of  them  pe- 
4  rished  by  the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate ; 

*  but  they  who  survived  were  not  dispirited  with  their  losses,  nor 
'  with  the  hardships  they  were  still  to  endure ;  supported  by  the 
1  vigour  which  was  then  the  character  of  the  Englishman,  and  by 
4  the  satisfaction  of  finding  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spi- 

*  ritual  arm,  they  reduced  this  savage  country  to  yield  them  a  tole- 
4  rable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  comfortable  subsistence.  This 
'  little  establishment  was  made  in  the  year  1620.  Their  exact  and 
(  sober  manners  proved  a  substitute  for  a  proper  subordination,  and 
'  regular  form  of  government,  which  they  had  for  some  time  want- 
4  ed,  and  the  want  of  which,  in  such  a  country,  had  otherwise  been 
4  felt  very  severely.  The  people,  by  their  being  generally  free- 
4  holders,  and  by  their  form  of  government,  acquired  a  very  free, 
4  bold,  and  republican  spirit. 

4  "  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  space  of  about 
4  seventy  years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees 

*  and  indigent  men,  has  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
4  people,  a  people  who,  from  a  perfect  wilderness,  have  brought 
4  their  territory  to  a  state  of  great  cultivation,  and  filled  it  with 
4  wealthy  and  populous  towns ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
4  and  lawless  race  of  men,  have  preserved  themselves  with  unarm- 
4  ed  hands  and  passive  principles,  by  the  rules  of  moderation  and 
4  justice,  better  than  any  other  people  has  done  by  policy  and 
4  arms." '  [44  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America.'' 
JittribtUed  to  Edmund  Burke."] 

4  Nothing  is  better  established,'  says  Mr.  Walsh,  *  than  that  the 
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1  Puritans,  by  whom  New  England  was  originally  inhabited,  and 
( successively  replenished,  were,  not  only  such  in  their  moral  cha- 

•  racter  and  domestic  habits,  as  they  are  described  in  the  quota- 

*  tions  above  made,  but,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  substance,  and 
'  of  a  respectable  rank  in  life.  In  the  year  1630,  ten  ships  were 
'  sent  to  Massachusetts  from  England,  with  several  hundred  pas- 
'  sengers,  many  of  whom,  says  Macpherson,  were  "  persons  of 
1  considerable  fashion."  The  leader  of  the  congregation  of  dissi- 
1  dents,  who  founded  the  new  commonwealth  at  Plymouth,  in  1620, 

*  is  described,  even  by  the  enemies  of  his  sect,  "  as  a  person  of 

*  excellent  parts,  and  a  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit9 

•  — And  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  terse  and  touching  language 

•  used  by  these  virtuous  exiles,  in  applying  to  their  intolerant  coun- 
1  trymen  for  a  patent,  without  acknowledging,  that  they  must  have 
1  been  of  a  superior  cast  of  mind  in  all  respects — "  They  were 
' "  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  country,  and  inured 
1  **  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land :  they  were  knit  together  in 
c "  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  bv  virtue  of  which  they  held  them- 
1 "  selves  bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
1 "  whole :  it  was  not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small 
' "  things  could  discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish 
4 "  themselves  at  home  again." '    pp.  27,  9. 

It  bar  been  tauntingly  said,  and  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that 
1  the  Americans  are  a  race  whose  Adam  and  Eve  emigrated  from 
Newgate.'  If  this  reproach  be  just,  we  kuow  not  how  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  reply  to  the  contumely,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  to  retort  upon  us  the  inference  which  it  seems  inevitably 
to  include,  namely,  that  England  is  a  country  whose  Newgate, 
after  having  peopled  one  continent,  is  now  fast  peopling  another. 
We  say,  that  if  the  crimes  of  this  petty  Island  do  thus  colonise  all 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth  with  thieves,  it  is  not  quite  the  topic 
from  which  our  writers  do  well  to  draw  their  railleries.  But,  in 
truth,  the  one  reproach  is  as  little  solid,  as  calumnious  in  its  appa- 
rent meaning,  and  as  contemptible,  as  the  other.  In  sporting  such 
sallies,  writers  may  gratify  their  own  flippant  spite ;  but  men  of 
sound  understandings  and  corrected  tempers,  whether  they  be 
Englishmen  or  Americans,  are  neither  pleased,  vexed,  nor  blinded 
by  these  pithy  misrepresentations.  Whatever  the  present  race  of 
Americans  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  they  are  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  ariy  other  people,  and  in  a  better  sense  of  the  term, 
nobly  born.  We  mean,  that  their  fathers  were,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, the  heroes  of  civil  liberty,  the  martyrs  of  Christian  truth, 
and  the  ornaments  of  learning.  The  people  of  the  British  Islands, 
since  the  era  of  the  revival  of  Christianity,  of  liberty,  and  ef  learn- 
ing, have,  assuredly,  outshone  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  all 
the  more  substantial,  serious,  and  important  excellencies  of  human 
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■■tore,  whether  intellectual  or  moral.  Stability  of  purpose,  sobri- 
ety of  judgment,  vigour,  enterprise,  comprehension,  and  efficiency 
01  character,— in  a  word,  all  those  attributes  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  head  which  qualify  men  to  think,  to  suffer,  and  to  act,  have  be* 
come  distinctive  features  of  the  national  pre-eminence.  Moreover, 
the  period  during  which  the  North  American  Colonies  were  settled, 
was  that  in  which  the  heroic  beauty  of  the  English  character  ap- 
proached, and  passed,  the  season  of  its  ripeness.  It  remains  then 
only  to  be  added,  that  it  was  much  of  the  choicest  products  of  this 
very  season,  culled  by  the  unknowing  hand  of  bigotry,  that  was 
tent  to  stock  the  new  world.  It  is  then,  enough  to  say,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  early  emigration  to  America,  were  Englishmen  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, — Englishmen  not  inferior 
to  their  countrymen  in  the  qualities  distinctive  of  the  nation,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  them,  by  all  that  firmness  and  greatness  of  soul, 
which  long  affliction  for  conscience-sake  usually  confers  upon  the 
character.  Is  it  inquired,  who  these  woodmen  were,  that  first 
broke  a  way  through  the  frozen  forests  of  New  England, — it  might 
be  replied,  that  often  they  were  worthies  in  whose  characters  were 
conjoined  the  strenuous,  enduring,  lofty  virtues  of  early  Rome,  with 
the  meekness,  the  purity,  the  elevation  inspired  by  Christianity. 
Such,  certainly,  were  many  of  the  patriarchs  of  these  new  commu- 
nities, beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  virtues,  it  is  recorded,  that  men 
long  lived  securely  without  laws.  Such  must  have  been  the  men, 
whose  firm  and  wise  provisions,  and  whose  personal  influence, 
could  avail  to  fence  round  public  tranquillity,  even  against  the 
yearly  overflowings  of  our  Newgate. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  judicially  transported  to  the  co- 
lonies, under  the  general  designation  of '  dangerous  rogues,'  a  large 
proportion  were  not  malefactors,  but  men  obnoxious  to  the  Govern* 
ment  on  purely  political  grounds.  With  respect  to  the  jnalefactors, 
Mr.  Walsh  remarks  that  *  the  real  convicts  were  received  by  the  colo- 

*  nists,  not  as  companions,  but  as  servants;  and  if  the  circumstance 
'  of  their  comparative  paucity  did  not  render  absurd  a  general  re- 

*  proach  upon  our  descent,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  any  gene- 
4  ration  in  Great  Britain  should  not  be  stigmatized  in  its  origin,  on 
4  account  of  the  much  more  considerable  proportion  of  dangerous 

•  rogues  who  remained  at  home.' 

The  persecuted  English  Catholics  flocked,  chiefly,  to  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies ;  especially  to  Maryland.  Here,  their  new 
circumstances,  or  their  late  afflictions,  seem  to  have  taught  them 
the  first  lesson  of  political  science, — that  the  consciences  of  men 
are  not  the  fit  objects  of  legislation. 

* "  The  Assembly  of  Maryland  endeavoured  with  a  laudable 
'  anxiety  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church;  and  though  compo- 

•  sed  chiefly  of  Roman  (Jatholics,  it  adopted  that  measure  which 
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1  could  alone  prove  absolutely  successful.  The  act  which  it  past* 
'  ed  "  concerning  Religion,"  recited,  "  that  the  enforcement  of  the 

*  conscience  had  been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  countries 

*  wherein  it  had  been  practised."  And  it  enacted,  that  no  persons, 
'  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  re- 

*  ligion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief 
'  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion  against  their  consent ;  so  that 
'  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary,  or  conspire  not  against 
'  the  civil  government :  that  persons  molesting  any  other  in  respect 
4  of  his  religious  tenets,  shall  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party  ag- 

*  grieved,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  proprietary  :  that  those  re- 

*  proaching  any  with  opprobrious  names  of  religious  distinctions, 
'  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  persons  injured."  '  Chalmers's 
•*  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies." 

In  consequence  of  these  wise  enactments,  Catholic  Maryland  be- 
came the  general  refuge  of  the  persecuted  from  all  quarters ;  hither 
fled  the  Puritans,  persecuted  by  the  established  church  in  Virginia, 
the  Quakers,  persecuted  by  the  presby terian  synod  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Dutch,  expelled  from  Delaware. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  admirable  nature  of  the  political  frame 
upon  which  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  constructed.  Even 
Chalmers,  loyal  as  he  is,  thus  speaks  of  it. 

"  The  numerous  laws  which  were  enacted  at  the  first  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  its  good  sense,  dis- 
play the  principles  of  the  people  :  these  legislative  regulations  kept 
them  alive,  long  after  the  original  spirit  began  to  droop  and  expire. 
Had  Pennsylvania  been  less  blessed  by  nature,  she  must  have  be- 
come flourishing  and  great,  because  it  was  a  principle  of  her  great 
charter,  *  that  children  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  to  the 
end  that  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.'  That  country  must  be 
commercial,  which  compels  factors  wronging  their  employers  to 
make  satisfaction,  and  one  third  over ;  which  subjects,  not  only  the 
goods,  but  the  lands  of  the  debtor,  to  the  payment  of  debts  ;  because 
it  is  the  credit  given  by  all  to  all,  that  forms  the  essence  of  traffic. 
We  ought  naturally  to  expect  great  internal  order  when  a  funda- 
mental law  declares,  '  that  every  thing  which  excites  the  people  to 
rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion  shall  be  discouraged,  and  severe- 
ly punished.'  And  religious  controversy  could  not  disturb  her  re- 
pose, when  none,  acknowledging  one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in 
society,  could  be  molested  for  his  opinions  or  his  practice,  or  com- 
pelled to  frequent  or  maintain  any  minister  whatsoever.  To  the 
regulations  which  were  thus  established  as  fundamentals,  must 
chiefly  be  attributed  the  rapid  improvement  of  this  colony,  this 
spirit  of  diligence,  order,  and  economy,  for  which  the  Pennsylva 
nians  have  been  at  all  times  so  celebrated." 
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We  could  not,  within  moderate  limits,  give  any  summary  of  the 
various  matter  brought  together  in  the  middle  sections  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  under  the  heads  of '  The  difficulties  surmounted  by  the 
Colonists.' — '  The  military  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  Colonists 
in  the  wars  of  the  Mother  Country.' — '  The  benefits  reaped  by 
Great  Britain  from  the  American  trade.' — 'The  relative  dispositions 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  from  the  Peace  of  1763.'  Should 
anv  of  our  readers  feel  disposed  to  refer  to  the  volume  itself,  they 
will  hardly  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  Author  is  to  be  heard, 
not  as  a  calm  or  philosophical  inquirer  after  historical  truth,  but  as 
an  avowed  and  as  an  angry  pleader,  bringing  forward  the  strong- 
est ex  parte  statement  he  is  able  to  furnish. 

The  seventh  section  relates  to  the  hostilities  of  the  British  Re- 
views :  but  we  may  be  well  excused  from  meddling  in  the  Author's 
quarrel  with  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews.  The  indif- 
ferent reader,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Walsh,  as  he 
renounces  the  immense  advantage  accruing  to  the  controvertist 
from  calm  reason  and  good  temper,  has  but  little  advantage  of  any 
other  kind  against  his  adversaries,  except  in  the  exposure  of  some 
misstatements  and  inconsistencies.  At  the  same  time,  he  gratifies 
both  of  them,  by  discovering  the  degree  in  which  the  violence  of  the 
one,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  other,  have  succeeded  in  producing 
an  unbounded  vexation  and  rage  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Walsh  reserves  to  the  close  of  his  volume,  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  probable  he  felt  the  most  reluctant  to  treat.  It  will 
readily  be  guessed,  that  it  is  the  existence  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Slave  Trade,  to  which  this  last  sec- 
tion relates.  It  is  evident,  that  the  writers  of  whom  our  Author 
complains,  have  perceived  that  if  the  Americans  are  to  be  reviled, 
the  continuance  of  slavery  among  them  is  a  topic  which  affords  all 
the  materials  of  specious  declamation.  Here  is  a  vein  of  arsenic 
that  will  repay  the  working ;  and  this  treasure  of  poison  lies  upon 
the  very  surface.  It  is  only  needful  that  we  should  forget  our  own 
ample  share  in  the  crimes  of  the  slave-trade,  and  forget  also  the 
real  circumstances  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  pre- 
valent feeling  in  America  relative  to  slavery ;  and  then,  nothing 
will  sound  more  plausible  than  the  sanctimonious  horror  with 
which  we  inveigh  against  these  slave-holding  Republicans.  On 
this  ground,  the  crafty  wrath  of  the  political  manoeuvrer  may,  with 
the  happiest  effect,  assume  the  guise  of  pure  humanity ;  and  na- 
tional jealousy  may  here  spend  itself  in  all  the  fiery  phrases  of  in- 
dignant beneficence.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  course  that  has  suggest- 
ed itself  on:  the  one  side  :  on  the  other,  we  see  the  champion  of  the 
planters,  not  content  with  offering  for  them  the  just  apology  which 
may  be  grounded  upon  the  actual  difficulties  of  their  situation,  nor 
even  with  attempting  to  balance  the  load  of  guilt  between  England 
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and  America,  but  labouring  to  maintain  the  incredible  position,  that 
slave-holding  has  not  left  deep  or  important  traces  upon  the  Ame- 
rican character.  This,  however,  is  clearly  the  only  point  worthy 
of  much  discussion  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  inquiry, 
What  is  the  actual  measure  of  blame  resting  upon  the  States  r  or, 
Which  people  have  been  the  most  culpable — the  English,  or  the 
Americans  ?  The  actual  influence  of  the  black  population  upou 
the  American  character,  is  a  subject  confessedly  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  importance ;  though  Mr.  Walsh,  of  course,  keeps  it 
much  out  of  sight.  But  to  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  have  oc- 
casion to  revert  in  a  future  Number. 

Mr.  Walsh  adduces  a  variety  of  facts  tending  to  lessen  the  load 
of  guilt  in  this  behalf  alleged  to  rest  upon  his  countrymen ;  and  to 
a  certain  extent  he  furnishes  a  solid  and  reasonable  apology  for 
existing  evils.  The  plan  and  nature  of  the  Author's  argument, 
may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  following  sentence :  after  ci- 
ting some  passages  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  says, '  There 
1  is  no  keenness  or  latitude  of  retaliation  which  will  appear  excessive 
1  after  such  provocation ;  and  indulgence  will  be  readily  granted, 

*  for  the  same  reason,  should  details  of  fact  be  reproduced,  either 

*  familiar  to  most  readers,  or  harrowing  for  the  feelings  of  hu- 

*  manity.' 

The  multifarious  and  not  very  well  digested  matter  of  this  sec- 
tion, might  be  reduced  under  the  following  propositions ;  namely, 
I.  That  England  has  been  the  inventor,  and  always  the  principal 
agent  in  the  Slave  Trade;  and  that  she  has  tempted,  and  even 
compelled  the  colonists  to  afford  a  market  for  the  Trade.  II.  That 
a  full  proportion  of  all  the  atrocities  belonging  to  the  Trade,  has 
been  chargeable  to  the  English.  III.  That  it  was  only  the  almost 
infinite  labours  and  the  unconquerable  perseverance  of  a  few  be- 
nevolent individual*,  which  at  length  carried  the  abolition  in  Eng- 
land. IV.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Abolition  Bills  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  inefficient.  V.  That  England  has  possessed,  but 
neglected,  the  means  of  exacting  from  the  European  states,  an  en- 
tire abolitiou  of  the  Trade.  VI.  That  England  has  not  heartily 
sought  to  make  reparation  to  Africa,  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  Trade.  VII,  That  the  earliest  remonstrances  against  the 
Trade,  arose  in  the  North-American  Colonies  ; — that  the  colonists 
laboured  to  prevent,  or  to  check  the  importation  of  Blacks.  VIII. 
That  America  preceded  England  in  the  measure  of  abolition.  IX. 
That  the  Americans  deplore  the  existence  of  slavery  among  them, 
and  wait  only  for  the  means  and  opportunity  to  free  themselves 
completely  from  the  evil,— eleven  States  having  actually  abolished 
slavery.  X.  That  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  is  comfortable ;  and 
that  they  are  treated  with  the  greatest  practicable  indulgence.  And 
finally,  That  the  people  of  the  Slave-holding  States  are  neither  de- 
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ficient  in  humanity,  nor  in  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  ci- 
vil liberty. 

Some  of  these  propositions  need  no  proof;  others  are  very  ques- 
tionable. We  shall  make  a  few  quotations  (without  observing  me* 
thod)  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  some  of 
them. 

'  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  the  colonists  received  the  auxiliaries 
'  (the  negroes)  thus  brought  to  their  hands,  and  whom  they  durst 

*  not  reject — without  repugnance,  perhaps  with  avidity.  But,  con- 
1  sidering  the  nature  of  their  respective  motives  and  situations,  does 
'  the  guilt  of  the  receiver  in  this  case  bear  any  proportion  to  that 
'  of  the  trader  ?    Can  the  seduced  be  brought  down,  by  any  priu- 

*  ciple  of  reasoning,  to  the  level  of  the  seducer  ?  If  the  colonists, 
<  the  southern  particularly,  in  a  new  climate,  noxious  to  the  white 
'  labourer,  but  favourable  to  the  African  constitution  ;  exposed  to 
'  much  physical  suffering  from  other  causes,  and  to  so  many  addi- 
1  tional  influences  depressing  for  the  mind ;  liable  to  be  called  off 
'  from  the  culture  of  the  soil  by  the  irruptions  of  the  savage  na- 
'  tive ; — yielded  to  the  temptation  so  immediate,  of  being  relieved 
c  from  the  wasting  labours  of  the  field,  and  enabled  to  provide 
«  more  effectually  for  their  defence  against  the  Indian ; — if  we  sup- 

*  pose  tbem  even  to  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  negro  slave,  in  a  few 
c  instances,  after  the  mother  country  bad  set  them  the  example, 

*  and  given  them  a  taste  of  the  relief  which  he  could  afford, — are 
1  they  not  to  be  considered  quite  as  excusable  as  we  can  conceive 
'  men  to  be  by  any  possibility,  in  any  instance  of  the  adoption  of 

*  domestic  servitude,  or,  indeed,  of  the  commission  of  any  wrong? 

*  It  is  a  contested  point  whether  the  constitution  even  of  the  native 
1  white  is  equal  to  the  task  of  cultivating  the  earth  successfully  in 
c  our  southern  states,  in  the  actual  condition  of  its  surface ;  but  in 
c  the  first  century  of  settlement,  when  the  forest  was  still  to  be  fell- 
1  ed,  and  the  climate,  more  noxious  in  itself,  exercised  a  more  fa- 
'  tal  influence,  the  service  of  the  negro  was  more  important,  and 
'  would  naturally  be  thought  indispensable  by  the  colonists.' 

The  following  observations,  which  the  Author  quotes  from  Judge 
Tucker,  invite  the  attention  of  every  candid  mind. 

' "  It  is  unjust  to  censure  the  present  generation  for  the  existence 
'  of  slavery  in  this  country ;  for  I  think  it  unquestionably  true,  that 
1  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  fellow  citizens  lament  that  as  a 

*  misfortune,  which  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  reproach ;  it  being  evi- 
€  dent,  that,  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  no  exertion  to  abolish,  or 
'  even  to  check  the  progress  of  slavery,  could  have  received  the 
'  smallest  countenance  from  the  crown ;  without  whose  assent  the 
'  united  wishes  and  exertions  of  every  individual  here,  would  have 

*  been  wholly  fruitless  and  ineffectual :  it  is,  perhaps,  also  demon- 
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'  strable,  that  at  no  period  since  the  revolution  could  the  abolition  of 
'  slavery  in  the  southern  states  have  been  safely  undertaken,  until 

*  the  foundations  of  our  newly  established  governments  had  been 
1  found  capable  of  supporting  the  fabric  itself,  under  any  shock 

*  which  so  arduous  an  attempt  might  have  produced. 

gii  The  acrimony  of  the  censures  cast  upon  us,  must  abate,  at 
'  least  in  the  breasts  of  the  candid,  when  they  consider  the  difficul- 
c  ties  attendant  on  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  coun- 

*  try  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves,  and 
c  where  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  are 
'  of  that  description.  The  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  United 
'  Stales  is  a  task  equally  momentous  and  arduous.  Human  pru- 
i  dence  forbids  that  we  should  precipitately  engage  in  a  work  of 
(  such  hazard  as  a  general  and  stimultaneous  emancipation.  The 
'  mind  of  man  is  in  some  measure  to  be  formed  for  his  future  con- 
'  dition :  the  early  impressions  of  obedience  and  submission  which 
'  slaves  have  received  among  us,  and  the  no  less  habitual  arrogance 
'and  assumption  of  superiority  among  the  whites,'  contribute 
1  equally  to  unfit  the  former  for  freedom,  and  the  latter  for  equa- 
'  lity.  To  expel  them  all  at  once  from  the  United  States,  would, 
'  in  fact,  be  to  devote  them  only  to  a  lingering  death  by  famine,  by 
'  disease,  and  other  accumulated  miseries.  To  retain  them  among 
'  as,  would  be  nothing  more  than  to  throw  so  many  of  the  human 
€  race  upon  the  earth,  without  the  means  of  subsistence :  they  would 
'  soon  become  idle,  profligate,  and  miserable.  They  would  bo 
'  unfit  for  their  new  condition,  and  unwilling  to  return  to  their  for- 
'  mer  laborious  course."  ' 

Another  American  writer  thus  represents  the  evils  and  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  manumission. 

*  "  You  may  manumit  a  slave,  but  you  cannot  make  him  a  white 
'  man.  He  still  remains  a  negro,  or  a  mulatto.. ..The  authority  of 
'  the  master  being  removed,  and  its  place  not  being  supplied  by 
'  moral  restraints  or  incitements,  he  lives  in  idleness,  and  probably 
'  in  vice ;  and  obtains  a  precarious  support  by  begging  or  theft. 
1  If  he  should  avoid  those  extremes,  and  follow  some  regular  course 
'  of  industry,  still  the  habits  of  thoughtless  improvidence,  which 
'  he  contracted  while  a  slave  himself,  or  has  caught  from  the  slaves 

*  among  whom  he  is  forced  to  live,  who  of  necessity  are  bis  com- 
1  panions  and  associates,  prevent  him  from  making  any  permanent 
'  provision  for  his  support  by  prudent  foresight  and  economy,  and 
c  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  bodily  disability  from  any  other  cause/ 
1  send  him  to  live  as  a  pauper  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

*  "  But  it  is  not  in  themselves  merely  that  the  free  people  of  co- 
i  lour  are  a  nuisance  and  a  burthen.     They  contribute  greatly  to 

*  the  corruption  of  the  slaves,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  their 

*  condition,  by  rendering  them  idle,  discontented,  and  disobedient. 
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*  This  arises  also  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  free  black* 
1  are  of  remaining  incorporated  with  the  slaves,  of  associating  ha- 
'  bitually  with  them,  and  forming  part  of  the  same  class  in  society. 
1  The  slave,  seeing  his  free  companion  live  in  idleness,  or  subsist, 

*  however  scantily  or  precariously,  by  occasional  and  desultory 
c  employment,  is  apt  to  grow  discontented  with  his  own  condition! 
'  and  to  regard  as  tyranny  and  injustice  the  authority  which  com- 
'  pels  him  to  labour.  Hence  he  is  strongly  incited  to  elude  his 
<  authority  by  neglecting  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  to  with- 
'  draw  himself  from  it  altogether  by  flight,  and  sometimes  to  at- 
1  tempt  direct  resistance.  This  provokes  or  impels  the  master 
4  to  a  severity,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  necessary;  and 
'  that  severity,  by  rendering  the  slave  still  more  discontented  with 
4  his  condition,  and  more  hostile  towards  his  master,  by  adding  the 
'  sentiments  of  resentment  and  revenge  to  his  original  dissatisfac- 
4  tion,  often  renders  him  more  idle  and  worthless,  and  thus  induces 
4  the  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  still  greater  harshness  on  the 
4  part  of  the  master.     Such  is  the  tendency  of  that  comparison 

*  w.hich  the  slave  cannot  easily  avoid  making  between  his  own  situ- 
4  ation  and  that  of  the  free  people  of  his  own  colour,  who  are  his 
4  companions,  and  in  every  thing,  except  exemption  from  the  au- 

*  thority  of  a  master,  his  equals :  whose  condition,  though  often 
'  much  worse  than  his  own,  naturally  appears  better  to  him,  and 
4  being  continually  under  his  observation,  and  in  close  contact  with 
4  his  feelings,  is  apt  to  chafe,  goad,  and  irritate  him  incessantly. 

*  Free  blacks  of  the  better  class,  who  gain  a  comfortable  subsist- 

*  ence  by  regular  industry,  keep  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  the 
H  slaves :  but  the  idle  ana  disorderly  free  blacks  naturally  seek  the 
'  society  of  such  slaves  as  are  disposed  to  be  idle  and  disorderly 
4  too,  whom  they  encourage  to  be  more  and  more  so,  by  their  ex- 
4  ample,  their  conversation,  and  the  shelter  and  means  which  they 

*  furnish.  They  encourage  the  slaves  to  theft,  because  they  par- 
4  take  in  its  fruits.     They  receive,  secrete,  and  dispose  of  the  stolen 

*  goods ;  a  part,  and  probably  much  the  largest  part,  of  which  they 

*  often  receive  as  a  reward  for  their  services.   They  furnish  places  of 

*  meeting,  and  hiding  places  in  their  houses,  for  the  idle  and  the 

*  vicious  slaves,  whose  idleness  and  vice  are  thus  increased,  and 
4  rendered  more  contagious.    These  hiding  places  and  places  of 

*  meeting  are  so  many  traps  and  snares  for  the  young  and  thought- 

*  less  slaves,  who  have  not  yet  become  vicious ;  so  many  schools  in 

*  which  they  are  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  idleness,  lying, 
'  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  theft.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is 

*  very  easily  seen,  and  I  am  sure  is  severely  felt  in  all  places  where 

*  free  people  of  colour  exist  in  considerable  numbers.' "  p,  393. 

Much  has  lately  been  said  relative  to  the  treatment  both  ol  Uie 
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slaves  and  of  the  free  blacks  in  America.  On  this  subject,  we  most 
bring  together  the  rather  discordant  accounts  of  the  two  Writers 
before  us.    Mr.  Walsh  says : 

4  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  representations  of  the  En-* 
'  glish  travellers  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  free  blacks  by  the 
'  whites  in  the  middle  and  eastern  slates :  it  is  not  true  that  they 
4  are  "  excluded  from  the  places  of  worship  frequented  by  the 

*  whites  ;"  that  "  the  most  degraded  white  will  not  walk  or  eat  with 

*  a  negro ;"  or,  that  "  they  are  practically  slaves."  Their  situation 
4  as  hired  domestics,  mechanics  or  general  labourers,  is  the  same  in 
4  all  respects  as  that  of  the  whites  of  the  same  description :  they  are 
'  fed  and  paid  as  well,  equally  exempt  from  personal  violence,  and 

*  free  to  change  their  occupation  or  their  employer.  They  ap- 
1  proach  us  as  familiarly  as  persons  of  the  correspondent  class  in 
'  England  approach  their  superiors  in  rank  and  wealth,  aud,  in 
4  general,  betray  much  less  servility  in  their  tone  and  carriage* 

*  They  do  not  make  part  of  our  society,  indeed ;  they  are  not  invi- 
4  ted  to  our  tables ;  they  do  not  marry  into  our  families ;  nor  would 

*  they,  were  they  of  our  own  colour,  with  no  higher  claims  than 

*  they  possess  on  the  score  of  calling,  education,  intelligence,  and 
4  wealth.  I  confess  that,  whatever  claims  they  might  possess  in 
4  these  or  other  respects,  those  are  advantages  from  which  they 
4  would  be  excluded :  there  must  remain,  in  any  case,  a  broad  line 
4  of  demarcation,  not  viewed  as  an  inconvenience  by  them,  but  in- 
4  dispensable  for  our  feelings  and  interests.  Nature  and  accident 
4  combine  to  make  it  impassable.  Their  colour  is  a  perpetual  me- 
4  mento  of  their  servile  origin ;  and  a  double  disgust  is  thus  created. 
4  We  will  not,  aud  ought  not,  expose  ourselves  to  lose  our  identity, 
4  as  it  were ;  to  be  stained  in  our  blood,  and  disparaged  in  our  re- 
4  lation  of  being  towards  the  stock  of  our  forefathers  in  Europe. 
4  This  may  be  called  prejudice,  but  it  is  one  which  no  reasoning 
4  can  overcome,  and  which  we  cannot  wish  to  see  extinguished.9 
p.  397. 

Mr.  Walsh  affirms  again  and  again,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves  is  mild  and  humane,  and  their  condition  much  better  than 
that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands.  He  admits  in  general 
terms,  in  several  places,  that,  4  great  abuses  and  evils  accompany 
4  our  negro  slavery ;'  but  he  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  the 
people  are  not  in  fact  deteriorated  by  the  existence  of  slavery 
among  them.  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Mr.  Walsh,  be- 
ing endowed  with  much  argumentative  courage,  and  having  under- 
taken to  apologize  for  his  countrymen  at  any  rate,  it  does  not 
please  him  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  such  deterioration.  At 
the  same  time,  the  injurious  influence  of  every  existing  abuse  in 
England,  is  duly  and  philosophically  appreciated.  He  is,  indeed, 
led  to  diverge  so  far  from  the  road  of  common  sense,  as  actually  to 
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institute  a  comparison  between  American  slaves  and  English  ap- 
prentices. Does  such  an  advocate  serve  or  injure  most  the  cause 
he  would  defend  t  But  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Bristed : — [whose  mis* 
statements  have  justly  given  to  the  whole  of  his  writings  a  loose 
character : — who  cannot  be  compared  with  a  writer,  whose  precision 
is  such,  that,  with  all  his  zeal,  *  argumentative  courage,'  and  the 
like,  his  antagonists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single  misre- 
presentation of  his. 

The  Article  concludes  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Bristed,  which 
represents  a  South  Carolina  master  chopping  off  the  head  of 
a  slave  with  an  axe — for  which  he  suffered  a  small  fine :  and  an- 
other, which  says — "  The  United  States  afford  no  instance  of  a 
master  being  capitally  punished  for  killing  his  slave !"] 


Art.  X. — America  and  her  Resources  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Agri- 
adtural,  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political,  Li- 
terary, Moral,  and  the  Religious  Capacity  and  Character  of  the 
American  People.  By  John  Bristed,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Author  of  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire.  8vo.  pp.  xvi. 
504.    London,  1818.     [Review,  July,  1820.] 

We  have  already  said  that  this  volume  may  be  recommended  to 
the  perusal  of  the  general  reader  who  is  not  in  search  either  of  pre- 
cise statistical  information,  or  of  profound  political  reasoning.  He 
will  find  in  it  a  spirited  rambling  descant  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  American  politics  and  American  manners. 
The  Author's  loose,  declamatory,  and  turgid  style  must  prevent 
his  taking  that  rank  as  a  writer,  which  the  tone  he  assumes 
would  seem  to  solicit ;  his  report,  however,  of  American  affairs, 
is,  on  several  accounts,  specifically  valuable,  and  if  his  political 
principles  were  of  a  purer  character,  be  might  with  some  consisten- 
cy receive  the  praise  of  being  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  religion.  ,  One  of  the  circumstances  which  give 
a  value  to  this  volume,  is  the  apparent  unfixedness  of  the  Author's 
prejudices.  The  discriminating  reader  will,  perhaps,  gather  up 
the  truth,  from  the  reports  of  a  writer  of  this  fitful  turn  more  rea- 
dily and  surely  than,  even,  from  one  whose  impartiality  is  studied 
and  laboured.  Mr.  Bristed  is  neither  a  furious  hater  of  England, 
nor  a  devoted  worshipper  of  America.[a]  His  affection  for  his 
adopted  country,  is,  we  imagine,  a  somewhat  wayward  passion, 
liable  to  frequent  disgusts.    Citizen  Bristed  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 

[a  He  has  not  the  least  of  either  character.  The  terms  of  the  remark  would 
be  very  apposite  if  reversed.  Citizen  Bristed  may  not  he  a  'furious  hater'  of 
America,  but  a  '  devoted  worshipper'  of  England.] 
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patriot  and  republican  in  his  closet,  while  roving  among  his  own, 
speculations,  or  poring,  with  prophetic  eye,  over  the  map  of  the 
continent  that  is  '  to  rule  the  world  ;'  but  out  of  doors,  jostled  in 
the  throng  of  Broad- Way,  he  looks  often  much  like  the  disappoint- 
ed wanderer,  and  now  and  then  betrays  the  irritability  of  one 
whose  enthusiasm  has  been  roughly  cured. 

The  Author,  we  have  said,  professes  to  be  the  advocate  of  re- 
ligion. Before  the  sceptical  portion  of  his  countrymen,  he  boldly 
pleads  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  but  in  assuming  this  character, 
he  only  exposes  himself  to  the  severer  reprehension  on  account  of 
the  profligate  system  of  national  policy,  avowed,  without  cover  or 
apology,  in  every  part  of  his  work.  He  talks  of  humanity,  of  mo- 
rals, of  die  Bible ;  but  he  seems  almost  to  seek  occasion  to  stimulate 
the  restless  desire  of  national  aggrandizement,  and  sometimes  even 
to  inflame  the  murderous  passions  of  war.  Passages  might  be  cited, 
from  the  volume  of  a  kind,  to  which,  as  the  lovers  of  peace,  we 
would  not  be  accessary  in  giving  a  wider  circulation.  We  are 
constrained  to  hope  that  Mr.  Bristed  calumniates,  or  at  least,  that 
he  grossly  misrepresents  his  countrymen,  in  attributing  to  them 
some  of  the  sentiments  which  he  retains  with  apparent  exultation. 
— [There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  reviewer  ot  this.  He  proceeds 
to  quote  passages  of  Mr.  Bristed,  relating  to  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida ;  and  their  probable  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
— and  remarks  that  he  '  passes  over  some  absurd  and  mischievous 
vapouring  of  Mr.  B.' — the  object  of  which  the  reviewer  does  not 
appear  exactly  to  comprehend.  It  is  this, — to  excite,  if  possible, 
an  alarm  in  his  beloved  government  of  England,  at  the  extending 
power  and  growing  ambition  of  America, — to  induce  the  former 
to  take  timely  and  effectual  measures  to  curb  the  strength  and 
thwart  the  progress  of  the  latter : — or,  at  least,  the  effort  of  Mr. 
Bristed,  though  too  refined  for  the  observation  of  the  British  Re- 
viewer, is  so  understood,  as  far  as  his  book  is  read,  in  this  country. 
The  following  passages  will  exemplify.] 

'  Why  does  not  England,  as  part  of  the  indemnity  due  to  her 

*  from  Spain,  transfer  to  her  own  sceptre  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  j 

*  seeing  that  the  Havanna  commands  the  passage  from  the  Gulf  of 

*  Mexico  ?    Why  does  she  not  take  possession  of  Panama  on  the 

*  south,  and  Darien  on  the  north,  and  join  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
c  tic  with  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  order  to  resuscitate  her 
'  drooping  commerce  ?  oris  it  her  intention  still  to  slumber  on, 

*  until  she  is  awakened  from  the  stupefaction  of  her  dreams  by  the 
'  final  fall  of  Spanish  America,  and  of  her  own  North  American 

*  provinces,  beneath  the  ever-widening  power  of  the  United  States.* 

'  How  strange  and  portentous  is  the  contrast  between  the,  steady^ 
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*  and  progressive  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supine  indif- 

*  ference  of  the  British  Government !' 

Again  ;  after  some  absurd  and  yet  mischievous  vapouring,  which 
we  pass  over,  Mr.  Bristed  says : 

4  The  American  rulers  have  become  wiser  by  their  own  experi- 
4  ence,  have  profited  by  their  own  blunders,  have  extracted  strength 
4  from  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness.  They  are  not  likely  again 
'  to  plunge  into  a  war,  without  funds,  and  without  men  :  they  are 
4  now  preparing  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  means  of  future  con- 
4  flict ;  by  building  up  the  finances  of  the  country,  by  planting 

*  every  where  the  germs  of  an  army,  by  sowing  those  seeds  which 
4  will  soon  start  up  into  bands  of  armed  warriors,  by  a  rapid  aug- 
4  mentation  of  their  navy ;  and,  above  all,  by  attempting  to  allay 
4  the  animosities  of  party  spirit,  and  endeavouring  to  direct  the 
4  whole  national  mind  and  inclination  of  the  United  States  towards 
4  their  aggrandizement  by  conquest  alike  on  the  land  and  on  the 
4  ocean ;  by  adding  to  their  present  immense  empire  the  continen- 
4  tal  possessions  of  Spain  and  England,  and  the  British  insular  do- 
4  mains  in  the  West  Indies.9     p.  237.     [The  Reviewer  proceeds :] 

4  The  way  of  barter,'  Mr.  B.  says,  4  is  a  much  easier,  safer,  and 
4  better  mode  of  acquiring  dominion  than  that  of  war  and  con- 
4  quest.'  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  immediate  transaction  is  consi- 
dered apart  from  its  motive  and  its  remoter  consequences,  it  is,  if 
not  always  easier,  at  any  rate,  always  4  safer  and  better,'  to  buy 
than  to  plunder;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  are  some 
things  which  can  never  be  honestly  bought  and  sold,  and  also  that 
bargains  by  which  a  third  party  may  think  himself  so  far  either 
injured  or  endangered,  as  to  impel  him  to  break  the  peace  rather 
than  acquiesce  in  the  transfer,  .are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the 
violence  and  outrage  which  they  indirectly  occasion. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  account  of  the  Writer  before  us,  the  Ame- 
ricans are  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  irregular  figure  which 
the  Republic  exhibits  upon  the  map.  This  and  that  corner  of  the 
continent  must  be  bought  (or  conquered  if  it  cannot  be  bought)  in 
order  to  give  a  more  handsome  sweep  to  their  periphery.  But 
surely  we  have  already  heard  enough  of  arrondissemens  :  in  feet, 
their  boundary  line  is  never  so  exactly  round  to  satisfy  the  nice  eye 
of  an  ambitious  people ;  the  jagged  pojygon  still  needs  here  and 
there  some  trimming ;  but  this  perfecting  of  the  figure  is  to  be 
effected  always  by  increments, — never  by  retrenchments. 

As  to  the  means  employed  on  such  occasions,  those  are  not  to 
be  feared  the  least  which  are  the  most  silent  and  plausible.  As  for 
instance,  the  plan  of  buying  territory,  which,  while  it  springs  from 
the  same  restless  spirit,  is  more  base  than  the  passion  for  military 
glory,  and  in  every  respect  as  hazardous  to  the  repose  of  nations. 

Vo*..  II,  27 
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It  is  really  almost  better  that  ambition  should  appear  in  its  old 
and  proper  garb,  than  that  it  should  take  a  new  guise  and  walk 
through  the  earth  in  the  character  or  a  peddler.  Away  then  with 
the  smooth-face  state  trader,  who  coolly  appraises  islands  and  con- 
tinents as  if  they  were  the  chattels  of  a  bankrupt,  calculates  to  a 
dollar  and  a  cent,  what  it  will  cost  him  to  buy  up  the  world,  and 
then  says — *  It  not  my  balance  even  ? — Am  1  not  a  man  of 
peace  ?' 

But  it  ought  to  be  premised,  that  it  would  be  rash  and  unfair  to 
infer  from  the  inconsiderate  declamations  of  two  or  three  light- 
headed American  writers,  that  this  craving  for  territory, — not  less 
preposterous  than  immoral, — affects  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally.  If  Mr.  Bristed,  as  every  good  patriot  ought  to  be,  is 
more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  than  solicitous  for 
bis  individual  credit,  he  will  thank  us,  and  ail  his  candid  English 
readers,  for  persisting  to  hope  that,  at  least  on  this  subject,  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen  far  surpass  himself  in  the  possession  of 
plain  good  sense  and  political  morality. 

But  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  supposed  that  the  Ame- 
rican people,  forgetting  the  wise  principles  of  the  great  founders  of 
their  liberty,  are  actually  possessed  by  the  mania  of  encroachment, 
and  the  passion  for  extended  domination,  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances render  this  madness  so  eminently  dangerous  to  themselves, 
that  their  European  rivals  could  do  nothing  better  than  quietly 
look  on,  while  it  works  on  its  dwn  correction.  No  very  profound 
political  sagacity  is  needed,  to  perceive  that  nothing  less  than  the 
very  soundest  and  calmest  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  America 
can  promise  the  long  continued  acquiescence  of  the  northern  and 
the  inland  states,  to  the  present  Kirgirdan  government  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  fact  that  lies  upon  the  surface  of  American  politics, 
that  there  already  exists  such  an  essential  and  irremediable  contra- 
riety of  interests  and  of  feelings  between  the  northern,  southern 
and  western  states,  as  has  never  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
been  brought  into  voluntary  concurrence  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. This  fact  supposes,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  found 
throughout  these  wide  nations,  so  artificially  united,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  philosophical  superiority  to  the  pressure  of  immediate  in- 
terests, more  freedom  from  passion,  more  immobility  of  temper,  in 
a  word,  a  more  undisturbed  reign  of  reason,  than  has  ever  yet 
been  seen  to  prevail  among  men.[a]  How  long  then,  is  it  likely, 
will  the  patriciau  planters  of  the  South  be  able  to  compose,  and 
to  retain  under  their  guidance  this  discordant  mass,  after  it  shaU 
have  become  inflamed  with  ambition,  and  erased  with  Quixotic 
projects?  [b] 

[a  Why  not?  and  without  having  much  cause  for  boasting  either.] 

\h  The  fancy  of  our  becoming  crazed  with  Quixotic  projects  arises  from  tht 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  some  particular  causes  which  tend  to  foster 
in  the  minds  of  Americans,  the  propensity  to  indulge  the  extrava- 
gant reveries  of  national  ambition.  The  American  has  vastly 
more  geographical  feeling  than  the  European.  The  migratory 
habits  of  the  people,  the  recollection  of  having  an  inexhaustible 
store  house  of  territory  behind  them, — the  necessity  of  thinking 
and  speaking  of  the  particular  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  in  its  re- 
lations of  latitude  and  longitude,  even  the  periodical  and  non- 
chaianie  pilgrimages  of  their  Congress-men,  measured,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands  of  miles,  compel  them  to  a  use  of  the 
map,  in  the  common  business  of  life,  ten  tunes  more  frequent  than 
is  found  among  any  other  people,  and  have  actually,  as  it  were, 
woven  the  idea  of  terrene  extension  among  the  very  elements  of  the 
national  character.  The  thoughts  of  the  European  farmer  range 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter.  The  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
can planter  familiarly  traverse  the  wide  extent  between  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  one  knows  neatly  as 
much  of  bis  continent,  as  the  other  does  of  his  country.  In  Ameri- 
ca, the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  well  as  manufactures,  have  to  be 
sought  for,  or  to  be  sent,  some  thousands  of  miles.  Hence,  both 
the  solitary  agriculturalist  of  the  Western  States,  and  the  petty 
store-keeper  on  the  water's  edge,  are  necessitated  to  be  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  proficients  in  that  general  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  their  own  country  and  of  distant  nations, 
which,  in  Europe,  is  the  business  only  of  the  first  class  of  mer- 
chants. The  mighty  streams  of  the  North  American  continent, 
make  geographers  of  all  the  settlers  on  their  banks,  who  depend 
upon  this  communication  with  the  wide  world,  for  all  the  means  of 
raising  themselves  above  the  condition  of  the  wandering  savages 
around  them.  The  Map,  therefore,  is  ever  in  the  hand  of  the 
American ;  but  a  map  is  a  seductive  article  to  men  whose  conscious 
power  of  influencing  directly  the  government  of  their  country,  im- 
mediately allies  personal  feelings  with  the  idea  of  its  magnitude 
and  glory.  The  transition  from  the  commercial  to  the  political 
consideration  of  the  Map,  is  not  merely  easy,  but,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, almost  inevitable.  A  Map  is  the  mischievous  familiar 
of  ambition ;  nor  is  its  influence  found  to  be  much  less  bewitching 
in  the  Log-house  of  the  rugged  republican,  than  in  the  palaces  of 
Kings  or  the  mansions  of  Captains.  Considered  as  the  implement 
of  political  speculation,  the  map  presents  an  abstract  region  of 
thought,  palpable  and  gross  in  its  elements,  yet  not  without  a 

writer's  observation  of  the  people  of  bis  own  country,  who  bare  no  other  way 
of  showing  their  power  but  by  the  lawless  violence  of  their  mobs,— and  being 
driven  to  that  impotent  resort,  for  any  expression  of  their  honest  feelings,  are 
inflamed  and  crazed  with  the  consciousness  of  its  irnpotency.] 
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mixture  of  the  great  and  sublime,  and  altogether  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  the  rude  intellect  that  has  become  at  once  vigorous 
and  sordid  by  an  arduous  and  continued  conflict  with  physical  diffi- 
culties. Here  are  high,  and  yet  tangible  matters,  affording  a  relief 
from  the  petty  disgusts  of  life,  ministering  at  once  to  pride  and 
vanity,  and  opening  a  field  to  the  indefinite  rovings  of  the  mind. 
Ambitious  political  speculation  is,  to  strong  and  coarse  minds, 
what  poetry  and  romance  are  to  more  refined  spirits.  Indeed,  if 
we  except  the  homeless  wanderer  upon  earth,  and  the  slave  who  is 
bound  for  life  to  the  acre  on  which  he  toils,  there  are,  perhaps,  few 
men  who  have  never  felt  inflated  with  the  passion  for  conquest  and 
extended  domination.  But  this  nefarious  passion  meets  with  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  its  development,  when,  to  an 
habitual  familiarity  with  geographical  ideas,  is  conjoined  a  full  and 
direct  exercise  of  political  faculties. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  one  or  two  million  citizens  of  a 
cooped-up  republic,  may  listen  with  much  less  hazard  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  national  ambition,  than  the  dissimilar  and  discordant 
tribes  of  a  score  of  independent  states,  that  are  but  threaded  to- 
gether on  a  cobweb.  The  national  passions  are  susceptible  of 
sudden  and  accidental  inflections  even  in  compact,  homogeneous, 
and  social  states ;  but  infinitely  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
factitious  union  of  distant  nations.  The  particular  direction  given 
to  these  passions  is  almost  fortuitous  ;  and  whenever  they  are  con- 
verted from  a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  object,  their  violence  is 
augmented.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  these  passions,  to  seek  a  nearer  in  preference  to  a 
more  distant  object.  Let  then  a  few  years  of  European  peace 
leave  the  Americans  at  leisure  more  distinctly  to  apprehend  the 
essential  incompatibility  of  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Union  5  let  the  inevitable  preponderance  of  the 
Western  States  more  fully  develope  itself;  let  the  palpable  interests 
of  the  seaboard  traders  be,  in  several  occasions,  plainly  voted 
away  in  Congress.;  and  at  the  same  time, 'instead  of  a  peaceful,  se- 
date, reasonable,  and  business-like  temper,  let  there  be  supposed 
to  pervade  the  people  the  turbulent,  irritable,  and  presumptuous 
spirit  of  ambition  ; — and  then,  how  long  will  it  be  before  opportu- 
nity shall  tempt  European  (perhaps  English)  interference  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  thus  destroy  for  ever  the  vain  project  of 
an  undivided  Republic  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Those  .anxious  persons,  therefore,  in  this  country,  whose  lurking 
fears  of  America  deprive  them  not  only  of  their  peace  but  of  their 
candour,  might  do  well  to  take  the  map  in  hand  ;  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  provision  which  the  westward  progress 
of  cultivation  is  making  for  the  partition  of  the  States  into  three  or 
four  rival  portions,  and  then  they  may  comfort  themselves  with 
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die  following  dHemna,  namely,  If  the  people  ofAmerica  attain  and 
preserve  thkt  eminent  sober-mindedness  which  is  indispensable  to 
me  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  then,  that  Union,  attenuated  as  it  must 
always  remain,  will  not  be  formidable ;  but,  if  they  shall,  as  it  is 
supposed,  become  prevailingly  ambitious,  warlike,  and  enterprising, 
their  intrinsically  jarring  interests  make  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  a  matter  of  almost  certain  calculation. 

It  should  be  most  especially  remarked  and  remembered,  that,  in 
an  extensive  and -disjointed  Empire,  where  unalterable  geographical 
circumstances  produce  and  perpetuate  various  incompatibilities  of 
temper,  feeling,  and  interest,  it  is  the  very  purity  and  perfection  of 
the  representative  system  which  inevitably  insures  the  ultimate  op- 
pression of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  Ilody.  As  surely  as  eight 
are  more  than  three,  so  sure  it  is  that  a  multifarious  empire,  the 
government  of  which  is  truly  and  purely  representative,  will  be 
ruled,  not  by  the  more  wealthy,  nor  by  the  more  intelligent,  but 
by  the  more  bulky  portion ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  governed, 
not  by  the  reason  of  the  whole,  but  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
parts.  Where  the  representatives  of  the  people  constitute  only  the 
check  and  counterpoise  to  a  supreme  authority,  these  representa- 
tives feel  themselves  much  less  personally  charged  with  the  parti- 
cular interests  of  those  several  portions  of  the  Empire  by  which 
they  are  deputed  ;  because  it  is  found  that  that  balancing  and  har- 
monizing of  all  the  parts  upon  which  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  whole  depends,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  safely  confided  to 
the  personal  interests  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  where  the 
supreme  power  (under  whatever  forms  the  fact  may  be  disguised) 
is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and, 
where,  therefore,  it  is  the  personal  concern  of  no  one  to  care  more 
for  the  whole  than  for  any  of  the  parts,  each  feels  individually  that 
it  is  his  first  and  most  pressing  business  to  defend  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  portion  of  the  Empire  with  which  be  is  related. 
Under  such  a  constitution,  the  representatives  assemble,  in  some 
sort,  like  the  ambassadors  of  independent  states.  At  home,  as  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  may  feel  the  deepest  concern  for  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state ;  but  in  Congress,  they  meet  to  struggle  and 
scramble,  each  for  himself  and  his  clients.  Wherever  an  Empire 
is  so  extensive  as  to  include  within  itself  widely  separated  nations, 
having  interests  really  or  apparently  incompatible,  there,  a  govern- 
ment by  the  ballot  of  a  true  representation  of  the  whole  empire 
must  issue  either  in  the  oppression  of  the  smaller  portions,  or  an 
appeal  on  their  part  to  foreign  protection. 

The  growing  discordances  ot  the  '  Great  Republic'  are  cautious- 
ly and  painfully  alluded  to  by  most  American  writers.  Mr.  Bris- 
ted  speaks  thus  on  the  subject : 
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1  The  very  facility  of  emigration  into  the  western  country  raises 
4  another  very  important  question  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
1  American  statesman.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  emigration  is 
'  to  enable  the  western  territory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
'  outnumber,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
'  the  Atlantic  States ;  which  being  done,  the  Western  States,  as 
'  great  inland  nations,  and  erroneously  considering  that  the  com- 
'  mercial  policy  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  opposed  to  their  agri- 
'  cultural  interests,  will  be  apt  to  sacrifice  that  commercial  policy 
4  to  their  own  mistaken  views  of  territorial  aggrandizement.9 
p.  233. 

4  Great  as  was  once  the  weight  of  New-England  in  the  American 

*  councils,  her  influence  of  late  has  been  borne  down  by  the  prepoo- 
'  derance  of  the  west.  New-England,  including  Massachusetts 
4  and  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode-Island,  and  Con- 
4  necticut,  covers  only  a  surface  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand 
4  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  one  million  and 

*  a  half;  whereas,  the  western  country  already  counts  a  greater 
4  number  of  states — as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  ln- 

*  diana,  and  Louisiana,  which  give  it  a  preponderance  in  the  senate 
4  of  the  United  States  ; — in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  immense 

*  extent  of  surplus  territory,  out  of  which  new  states  without  num- 
4  ber  may*  be  carved  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.    Its  population 

*  already  reaches  between  two  and  three  millions,  which  enables  it 
4  to  vote  down  New-England  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
4  it  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 

*  square  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
4  the  British  Isles,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scodand,  put  together, 
4  and  averages  a  fertile  soil,  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  a  very 
4  full  and  numerous  population ;  a  population  abundantly  sufficient 
4  to  outvote  not  only  the  New-England,  but  all  the  other  Atlantic 
4  States,  all  the  states  that  composed  the  old  Union  which  convert- 
4  ed  America  from  a  British  colony  into  an  independent  empire. 

4  The  commercial  policy  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
-^New-England,  whose  depopulation  must  follow  as  an  inevitable 
4  result  from  its  destruction  or  restriction,  and  its  tide  of  emigre* 
4  tion  augments  the  numbers  and  resources  of  that  western  country, 
4  which  is  inclined  to  strike  a  deathblow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
4  Atlantic  seaboard.'    p.  234. 

The  following  statements  are  also  highly  significant,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  growing  strength  and  preponderance  of 
the  Inland  States.  The  Author  is  discussing  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  seat  of  the  General  Government  at  Washington. 

4  The  real,  the  efficient  cause  of  fixing,  and  continuing  the  seat  of  the  gene- 
4  jral  .government  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  determina- 
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6  tkm  to  entail  upon  the  state  of  Virginia  the  chief  sway  and  influence  over  all 
4  the  rest  of  the  Union  ;  and  to  check  the  career  of  the  northern  and  middle 

*  states,  whose  far  superior  capacities,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  population, 

*  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence,  would  eventually  sink  Virginia  into  the 
4  rank  of  a  second  rate  sovereignty,  if  the  seat  of  the  national  government  were 

*  on  the  northern  line,  and  the  northern  states  were  permitted  to  avail  thenv 
1  selves  of  all  their  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages.  Whereas  now, 
1  the  Virginians  having  the  seat  of  government  within  their  own  territory, 
4  make  it  the  focus  of  their  own  political  intrigues ;  and  by  managing  the  peo- 

*  pie  withdut  doors,  in  the  different  states,  they  return  nearly  what  members 
4  to  Congress  they  please  ;  and  induce  them  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the 

•  scheme  of  Virginian  policy,  which  never  has  been  favourable  to  large  and 

*  liberal  views  of  commercial  enterprise. 

*  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  ever  can  be  a  wise  and  efficient 

•  administration  of  the  American  government  while  its  seat  continues  at  Wash- 

•  ington,  because  no  practical  information,  upon  any  subjects  of  importance  to 
4  the  well-being  of  the  community,  can  be  obtained  there.  If  advice  be  wanted 
1  pn  any  great  political  or  commercial  question,  no  advice  can  be  had  ;  for  no 
'  statesmen  or  merchants  reside  at  Washington ;  and  neither  public  nor  private 

•  libraries  are  to  be  found  there,  [a]  whatever  wisdom  is  required,  must  be  deri- 

•  ved  from  the  members  of  Congress  themselves.    Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no 

•  weight  of  population,  talents,  property,  or  character,  to  regulate  and  influence 

*  the  discussion  of  Congress,  so  as  to  restrain  that  venerable  body  from  too  often 

•  enacting  absurd  and  oppressive  laws.    If  the  seat  of  government  were  fixed  in 

•  any  one  of  the  large  and  populous  cities,  which  adorn  and  strengthen  the 
4  more  civilized  parts  of  the  Union,  the  members  of  Congress  would  not  dare  to 

•  pass  such  acts,  as  they  have  too  frequently  passed,  while  sitting  as  legislators 

*  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  for  they  would  be  assailed  on  all  sides,  out  of 

*  doors,  by  the  talents,  information,  character,  and  influence,  of  the  more  intel- 
4  ligeut  part  of  the  community,  and  by  the  popular  indignation  of  their  own  un- 

•  thinking  brethren  of  the  multitude,  [b] 

*  But  now,  the  members  of  Congress  go  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union  to 

*  Washington,  and  generally  carrying  with  them  only  moderate  natural  capaci- 

•  ties,  and  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  great  political  relations  sub- 
1  sisting  between  the  United  States,  and  the  other  sovereignties  of  the  world : 

*  they  assemble  together  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  hur- 
4  ry  through  into  statutes  all  sorts  of  bills,  the  meaning  and  import  of  which 

*  they  do  not  always  know,  and  concerning  the  probable  results  of  which  they 
'  cannot  sometimes  even  guess ;  but  they  obey  the  directions  of  their  civil  com- 

fa  There  is  a  bare-faced  contempt  of  veracity  in  Mr.  Bristed,  and  a  disre* 
gard  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  which  he  seems  to  think  will  be  his 
most  esteemed  qualifications  in  England.  With  this  consideration  be  makes 
the  remark,  that  '  the  Virginians  at  the  capital  manage  the  people  without 
doors,  in  the  different  states,  to  return  nearly  what  members  to  congress  they 
please ;'  and  he  cannot  fail  in  his  object  in  the  statement  to  which  this  note 
refers.] 

[b  This  discovers  a  strange  obliquity  of  understanding,  that  could  refer  to 
those  reasons  for  having  the  legislature  in  *  one  of  the  large  and  populous  cities,' 
—which  form  the  strongest  possible  arguments  against  it ;  and  adduce,  the  being 
assailed  by  *  the  community  out  of  doors,'  and  by  *  the  popular  indignation  of 
the  unthinking  multitude'  as  useful  to  legislation !  Mr.  Bristed's  arguments 
against  all  other  parts  of  the  institution  of  our  Government,  need  only  to  be 
read,  to  have  one's  sentiments  strengthened  in  favour  of  them — and  particular- 
ly because  the  example  of  England  is  so  clearly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  his  re- 
marks.] 
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4  manders,  the  leaders  of  the  Virginian  dynasty.  And  having  performed  thes*? 
4 feats  of  legislation,  the  congress-men  retire  to  their  respective  domiciles ;  and 

*  congratulate  each  other  upon  their  deliberative  sagacity  and  wisdom,  without 
4  any  dread  of  encountering  the  ridicule  or  reproach  of  an  intelligent  human 
4  being,  amidst  the  gross  population,  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  naked  inetro- 

*  polis  of  America. 

4  Above  all,  the  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Washington,  gives  full  play 

*  and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Virginian  influence  to  acquire  complete 
♦ascendency  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Virginia  is  the  largest  of 
•all  the  United  States:  its  laws,  forbidding  real  property  to  be  attached  for 
4  debt ;  the  custom  of  leaving  the  landed  estates  of  the  family  to  the  eldest  son,  in 

*  hereditary  succession ;  the  power  of  voting  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  negro 
4  slaves  upon  each  plantation,  [a]  (tbe  slaves  amounting  to  about  half  the  popu- 
4  lation  of  the  state  ;)  the  proprietary  qualification  of  a  considerable  freehold  re- 

*  quired  in  every  white  voter ;  together  with  some  other  circumstances  in  their 
4  state,  constitution,  laws,  and  customs,  all  confer  upon  the  Virginians  very 
4  great  political  advantages,  and  enable  them  to  act  in  a  compact  body,  for  tbe 
4  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  dominion  over  the  middle  and  northern  States, 
4  throughout  which  they  encourage  the  prevalence  of  democracy  by  every  mean9 
4  in  their  power,  while  they  do  not  suffer  it  even  to  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
4  their  own  State :  for,  by  excluding  all  freemen  who  have  no  freehold,  from 
4  voting ;  by  themselves  possessing  votes,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
4  slaves ;  by  transmitting  their  landed  property  in  hereditary  succession  ;  and  by 
4  freeing  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  attending  the  subjection  of  their 
4  lands  to  attachment  for  debt,  the  planters  of  Virginia  have  erected  themselves 
4  into  a  feudal  aristocracy  of  untitled  and  unblazoned  peers,  and  manage  their 
4  affairs  so  adroitly  as  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

4  By  the  esprit  du  corps,  which  actuates  every  Virginian  landholder,  and  by 
4  the  constitutional  policy  which  blends  together  the  executive  and  legislative, 
4  and  in  some  measure  the  judicial  departments  and  functions  of  Virginia,  that 
4  State  is  enabled  to  spread  the  web  of  influence  over  all  the  elections,  as  well 
4  state  as  federal,  in  the  Union,  so  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  proper  per- 

*  sonages,  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  the  master-hand  of  its  leading  politi- 
4  cians ;  whence  the  congress-men  generally,  and  a  majority  of  the  state  legis- 
4  latures,  have  long  been  induced  to  vote  and  pass  laws  m  conformity  with  tbe 
'political  views  of  their  Virginian  lords.  Well  might  the  Virginian  landhold- 
4  ers,  therefore,  so  strenuously  insist  upon  continuing  the  seat  of  government 
4  at  Washington,  lest  their  influence  over  Congress  should  be  counteracted 
4  and  defeated  by  the  superior  intelligence,  activity,  and  virtue,  always  to  be 
4  found  in  large  and  populous  cities.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  so  easy,  after  a 
4  while,  to  induce  very  unqualified  men  to  sit  in  Congress,  if  the  seat  of  govern- 
4  ment  were  fixed  in  apy  civilized  place,  and  the  members  were  constantly  liable 
1  to  be  assailed  for  their  incapacity  by  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
4  habitants  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  consequently  a  wiser  order  of  beings  would 
4  be  selected  to  take  Upon  themselves  the  very  important  charge  of  legislating 
4  for  millions  of  their  fellow  men.'  pp.  145 — 8. 

The  Virginian  aristocracy  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  best  use 
they  can,  while  it  lasts,  of  this  guardianship  of  the  Republic,  which, 
it  seems,  they  have  assumed.  And  it  may  be  difficult  to  guess  the 
probable  duration  of  the  nonage  of  the  ultramontane  nations  ;  but 
sooner  or  later,  unquestionably,  the  western  settlers  will  deem 
themselves  to  have  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  will  make  an  effort 

[a  See  note  [a]  last  page,  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Bristed. 
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to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  perhaps,  not  their  own  affiurt 
merely,  but  those  also  of  their  less  robust  and  less  numerous  fellow 
citizens  towards  the  east 

The  American  executive  government  is  still  compelled,  like  a 
galley-slave,  to  row  in  irons :  it  remains,  with  few  amendments, 
under  the  disadvantageous  bondage  of  those  practical  absurdities 
which  were  the  first  crude  product  of  the  early  revolutionary  agi- 
tation. The  shallow,  illiberal  philosophy  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Paine,  is  woven  into  all  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  congenial  with  the  habits  aqd  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  to  be  soon  thrown  off  or  corrected.  So  long, 
however,  as  this  vulgar  and  vulgarizing  philosophy  continues  in 
credit,  it  must  not  only  cripple  the  Government,  but  in  great  mea- 
sure preclude  from  the  national  character  all  those  elevated  qualities 
which  make  the  difference  between  a  complete  '  Poor  Richard'  and 


a  true  gentleman.  [  a]  Almost  the  whole  system  of  American  po- 
ntics, especially  what  relates  to  its  two  great  features,  parsimony 
and  popular  jealousy,  may  be  traced  up  to  some  of  Franklin's 


showy  maxims,  which  were  so  well  adapted  to  tickle  the  ear  of 
the  populace  by  uniting  in  pithy  apophthegms  the  pleasure 
of  wit  with  the  pleasure  of  axiomatic  truth.  Thus,  for  instance, 
what  can  be  at  once  more  sure  and  more  pleasant  than  the  saying, 
that  no  wise  man  will  give  two-pence  for  what  may  be  had  for 
three  half-pence  ?  On  the  strength  of  so  clever  a  canon,  applica- 
ble as  well  to  the  State  as  to  the  shop, — the  American  people  bless 
their  own  shrewdness  as  often  as  they  recollect  the  excellent  bar- 
gain they  have  made  with  their  public  servants,  and  that  they  have 
a  three-penny  president,  a  two-penny  vice-president,  and  penny- 
farthing  judges  ! 

[This  poignancy  of  wit  is  worthy  of  the  profundity  of  argument 
quoted  by  the  Reviewer  from  Mr.  d —  as  follows :] 

*  It  is  deemed  to  be  a  marvellous  improvement  in  the  modern  sys- 
'  tern  of  political  economy,  to  mete  out  a  meagre  subsistence  to  the 
1  public  servants  of  a  country,  and  to  calculate,  to  a  single  dollar, 
1  the  exact  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labour,  for  which  a  given 

*  salary  is  to  be  equivalent.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
4  stipend  allowed  to  any  American  public  officer,  whether  executive, 
'  or  judicial,  or  ministerial,  or  naval,  or  military,  to  enable  him  to 
4  support  the  decent  exterior  of  a  gentleman.9  [  b  ] 

'  This  doctrine,  also,  is  a  theoretic  illusion,  and  a  practical  evil ; 

*  for  in  every  civilized,  opulent,  and  thriving  society,  a  certain  mag- 

a  [The  Edinburgh  Review  has  it,  that  "  Jonathan  is  vulgar  and  arithme- 
tical, —when  contrasting  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  our  expenditures,  with 
those  of  England.    See  the  Article  on  Seybert's  Stat  Annals,  in  No.  l.J 
b  [See  note  [a]  again,  page  215.] 

Tol.  II.  28 
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1  nificence  of  expenditure  is  an  indispensable  part  of  official  great- 

*  ness :'  [!] 

4  It  is  mere  insanity  to  say,  the  people  can  get  the  work  done  for 
'  less  money,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  give  less.  No  doubt,  a 
c  cobbler,  or  a  retail  dealer  in  small  wares,  or  an  attorney  without 
'  practice,  will  patriotically  consent  to  take  upon  himself  the  bur- 
'  den  of  governing  the  country,  in  any  one  of  the  great  executive 
'  departments  of  state,  for  a  small  stipend ;  because  the  wages  of 
'  office,  though  comparatively  low,  afford  a  larger  income  than  ei- 
'  ther  of  these  enlightened  politicians  can  derive  from  the  profits  of 
'  his  individual  profession.  But  the  business  of  the  nation  will  not 
4  be  well  done.  [How  sage  this  discovery !]  Nay,  even  in  a  money 
'  point  of  view,  the  nation  will  be  a  loser  by  employing  underlings  at 
'  a  small  salary,  to  conduct  the  government ;  because  such  men  will 

*  actually  destroy  more  public  property,  in  twelve  months  of  inal-ad- 
'  ministration,  by  restraints  on  commerce,  by  bounties  on  manufac* 
4  tures,  by  crippling  the  growth  of  productive  industry,  &c.  &c. 
pp.  132 — 134.  [The  Editor  expects  the  gratitude  of  American  po- 
liticians for  imparting  so  much  of  the  political  instruction  of  this 
more  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  Englishman.] 

Our  Author  pretty  confidently  anticipates  that  the  regular  pro- 
gression of  things  will  gradually  introduce  a  system  that  shall 
4  place,  and  permanently  fix,  the  helm  of  government  in  the  hands 

*  of  the  men  of  talent  and  property,  as  the  only  safe  and  legitimate 
'  sources  and  guardians  of  all  political  power.9  At  present,  he 
says,  '  the  general  government  of  the  United  States, 

*  can  never  depend  upon  the  long  continued  support  of  the  popular  favour  for 

*  enabling  it  to  prosecute  any  permanent  measures  of  enlarged  and  liberal 

*  policy.  Being  altogether  a  representative  republic,  it  is  obliged  to  exist  too 
'  much  by  exciting  and  following  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude ; 
4  to  control  and  regulate  which  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  wise  and  upright  gov 
'  veroment,  since  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  the  multitude  have  an  invariable 

*  tendency  to  defeat  the  execution  of  every  intelligent  and  long-sighted  national 

*  scheme.    If  the  American  government  oppose  the  hasty  clamours  of  a  mis- 

*  guided  populace,  the  officers  of  that  government  will  soon  be  converted,  by 

*  dint  of  universal  suffrage,  into  private  citizens ;  and  the  Union  is  of  coarse  con- 

*  demned  to  a  perpetual  oscillation  of  political  movements. 

4  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  for  such  a  state  of  things  to 
4  be  permanent ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  present  general  govern- 
4  ment  of  the  United  States  will  either  assume  a  new  form,  or  (what  is  much 
4  more  desirable)  will  retain  its  name,  but  gradually  become  more  stable  and 
4  efficient,  by  fixing  its  rule  upon  the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of  property 
4  and  talent ;  and,  by  progressively  augmenting  the  power  of  the  executive, 
4  enable  it  to  mould  the  feelings,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  to  its  own 
4  growth  in  strength  and  influence ;  and  thus  render  the  national  government 
4  secure  at  home  and  respectable  abroad.*  pp.  £17, 218. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  joining  in  the  vulgar  outcry 
against  America,  we  feel  some  difficulty  in  quoting  from  the  latter 
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portion  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  treat9  of  the  literature,  ha- 
bits, manners,  and  character  of  the  United  States.  Almost  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Bristed  says  on  these  topics,  is  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
paragement In  fact,  we  suspect  that  a  little  ill-temper,  or  some 
wounded  feeling,  has  influenced  his  representations.  Finding  his 
literary  character  and  liberal  acquirements  rather  lightly  appre- 
ciated in  the  store-keeping  Republic,  he  is  impelled  perhaps,  by 
way  of  self-defence,  to  indulge  in  a  little  sarcasm.  That  America 
does  not  abound  with  writers  and  philosophers  of  the  first  class,  is 
a  fact  which  hardly  needs  be  formally  affirmed.  But  this  acknow- 
ledged deficiency,  inevitably  resulting  from  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  by  no  means  justifies  the  inference,  hastily  drawn 
from  it,  that  die  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  proportionate  degree 
inferior  to  the  correspondent  ranks  in  England,  or  France,  in  point 
of  general  information  or  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures.  Our  Au- 
thor seems  sometimes  to  affirm,  and  sometimes  to  deny  such  an  in- 
ference; he,  however,  strenuously  opposes  the  supposition  of  any 
national  intellectual  inferiority,  and  occupies  himself  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  the  acknowledged  low  condition  of  learning  and  science. 
Among  these  causes  is,  he  says,  '  to  be  particularly  noticed,  the 
unfortunate  practice  of  entering  upon  active  life  at  too  early  an  age. 

*  There  is  a  salutary  adage  in  the  old  law  books,  which  runs 
4  thus,  "  In  juvene  tbeologo  conscientise  detriraentum  ;  in  juvene 
4  legislata    bursae    detrimentum ;     in   juvene   medico    caemeterii 

*  incrementum  :"  the  consciences  o%his  parishioners  suffer  by 
1  a  young  clergyman ;  the  purse  of  Jbis  clients  diminishes  in  the 
4  hands  of  a  young  lawyer;  and  the  churchyard  increases  by  the 
4  labours  of  a  young  physician.     This  adage,  however,  has  not  yet 

*  found  its  way  into  the  United  States,  where  the  young  people  of 
'  all  classes  are  precipitated  into  business  during  childhood.9  pp. 
313,  314. 

*  The  consequences  of  this  precocious  publicity  are,  a  superficial 
4  elementary  education,  a  perpetual  pruriency  of  prattle  upon  all 
4  subjects,  without  a  due  fathoming  of  the  depths  of  any  one  of  them, 

*  and  an  entailed  disability  of  fully  developing  the  understanding, 

*  which  is  narrowed  in  early  life,  by  being  prematurely  absorbed 
4  in  the  minute  but  necessary  details  incident  to  every  practical 
'  calling.  Whence,  with  their  due  proportion  of  genius,  in  com- 
'  mon  with  all  other  nations,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  ge- 
4  neral  diffusion  of  popular  intelligence  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 

*  other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens,  in  all  the  learned 
4  professions,  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  career,  09  much  nar- 
4  rower  ground  than  their  native  capacity,  properly  unfolded  by 
4  previous  general  information,  would  enable  them  to  cover.'  p< 
315. 

4  Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  literature  in  the  United 
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'  States,  arises  from  the  great  propensity  to  consume  the  talent  of 
'  the  country  in  the  effusion  of  newspaper  essays  and  political  pam- 
'  phlets,  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  the  production  of  some  regu- 
1  lar,  consecutive  work.  In  consequence  of  these  desultory  intel- 
'  lectual  habits,  periodical  journals,  as  Reviews  and  Magazines, 
'  seldom  last  long.  The  author  can  obtain  little  or  no  assistance 
'from  others  in  his  literary  efforts;  the  persons  competent  to  aid 
1  him  in  such  an  undertaking  being  comparatively  few  throughout 
c  the  Union,  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  actively  employed  in 
c  some  laborious  calling ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  any  one 
'  man,  however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  knowledge,  and 
'  armed  with  industry,  to  execute,  alone,  a  literary  journal  as  it 
'  ought  to  be  executed.     Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  of  the 

*  United  States,  a  perpetual  craving  after  novelty.  The  charge 
1  which  Demosthenes  brought  against  his  own  countrymen,  that 
'  they  were  continually  running  about,  and  asking,  "  Is  there  any 
1  thing  new  ?"  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Americans.     This  eter- 

*  nal  restlessness  and  desire  of  change,  pervade  die  whole  structure 
'  of  our  society,  fac.  The  people  are  incessantly  shifting  their  ha* 
'  bitations,  employments,  views,  and  schemes.9 

The  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  we  must  for  the  present  pasft 
over.  With  respect  also  to  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  we 
can  only  make  one  or  two  quotations.  Mr.  Bristed,  we  confess, 
does  not  inspire  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  in  bis  judgment, 
and  candour,  and  discrinrifation,  which  would  tempt  our  taking 
the  occasion  to  hazard  any  observations  on  so  weighty  a  matter. 

[After  a  quotation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Keviewer  ex- 
presses '  his  disgust  at  the  flippancy  of  the  terms  with  which  Mr.  B. 
speaks  of  Dr.  Priestly.'  And  well  may  even  the  most  loyal  Eng- 
lishman feel  such  disgust  at  the  following  passage.] 

'  He  sate,  like  a  demi-god,  snuffing  up  the  incense  of  adulation 
(  from  the  Socinian  democrats  of  Great  feritain.  But  how  reversed 
( the  picture,  when  he  exchanged  an  English  for  an  American 
c  home  !  A  meagre  deputation  of  obscure  clergymen  in  our  city 
i  of  New-York,  welcomed  him  to  the  United  States  with  an  absurd 
'  speech,  full  of  jacobin  bombast  and  fustian.  He  afterwards  re- 
(  paired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  a  few  frigorific  sermons 

*  to  thin  and  drowsy  audiences ;  he  then  retired  to  Northumber- 
'  land,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 

*  in  making  small  experiments  amidst  his  alembics,  crucibles,  and 
1  retorts,  for  the  result  of  which  no  one  expressed  the  least  interest ; 

*  and  he  also  occasionally  ushered  from  the  press  religious  and  po- 
1  lineal  pamphlets,  which  no  one  ever  read.  His  death  excited 
'  little,  if  any  more  sensation  among  the  Pennsylvanian  patriots, 
'  than  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  at  the  dissolution  of  a  German 
1  farmer,  or  a  German  farmer's  horse.'    p.  407. 
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Art.  XL— MEMOIR  OF  FREDERICK  ACCUM,  Es*. 

•PERAT1VE  CHIMI8T  ;  LECTURER  ON  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  MINE&AL06T, 
AND  ON  CHlMlflTRT  APFLIBD  TO  THB  ARTS  A5»  MANUFACTURES  ;  MBJt- 
BE&OF  THS  ROTAL  IRISH  ACADEMY;  FELLOW  OF  THE  L1NNAAN  SOCIETY; 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  AND  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF.  ARTS  OF  BERLIN,  &C.  8tC. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OT  HIS  WORK*. 

[From  the  European  Magazine — Lond.  June,  1820.] 

"Every  man  who  receives  a  liberal  education,  at  present  considers  Chemistry 
as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  objects  of  his  study." — Ftmrcnnfa  Chant*- 
kyy  Vol.  I.  p.  £1. 

Where  we  have  received  much  pleasure  or  instruction  from  the 
writings  of  any  individual,  or  from  the  lectures  of  any  public 
teacher,  we  naturally  feel  some  attachment  to  the  man  to  whom 
we  have  been  thus  obliged,  and  become,  in  some  degree,  interested 
in  tracing  his  literary  career. — Chemistry,  within  our  own  times, 
has  become  a  central  science,  from  which  all  things  emanate,  and 
to  which  all  things  return.  It  may  be  pronounced  a  Pharos,  which 
the  genius  of  man  has  erected  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  operations  of 
art  and  nature,  to  throw  a  light  over  all  its  details.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  elucidations  of  what  is  already  known,  or  to  the  im- 
provement of  what  is  already  practised,  Chemistry  daily  creates 
new  arts.  Within  these  few  years,  we  have  seen  it  create  a  new 
method  of  procuring  light;  an  art  on  which  the  admirers  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  particular,  have  great* 
er  reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  than  any  other  invention  or 
discovery  of  the  present  age.  It  is  so  wonderful  and  important,  it 
speaks  so  forcibly  by  the  effects  it  has  already  produced,  and  the 
rapid  strides  it  has  already  made,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  our  nation,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its  internal  re- 
sources, as  long  as  pit-coal  continues  to  be  dug  in  this  country  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Amogg  the  most  active  labourers  in  the  field  of  chemical  science 
of  this  country,  is  Frederick  Accum.  He  is  a  native  of  Germany. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  give  any  information  respecting  his 
early  days  in  his  own  country;  but,  from  the  register  at  the  Alien 
Office,  it  appears  that  he  came  into  England  in  the  year  1793 — 
that  he  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age — that  he  was  born  at 
Buckeburg,  in  Westphalia — and  that  he  was  by  profession  a  che- 
mist It  is  there  likewise  recorded,  that  he  was  engaged  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Mr.  Brande,  in  Arlington- 
street,  apothecary  to  the  King;  though  how  long  he  served  at  that 
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establisment  we  are  unable  to  record.  We  remember  him  attend- 
ing, in  1796,  the  anatomical  theatre  in  Windmill-street,  and  St 
George's  Hospital. 

About  the  year  1798,  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  N*» 
eholson's  Philosophical  Journal.  His  first  paper  was  on  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Alumine  and  Magnesia.  In  the  same  year,  he  furnished 
a  Memoir  on  the  genuineness  and  adulterations  of  the  chemical 

{reparations  employed  in  medicine.  In  1800,  he  published  an 
Issay  on  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  etching  on  glass — and,  soon 
afterwards,  he  resumed  the  continuation  of  the  former  Memoir  on 
the  genuineness  and  adulterations  of  the  chemical  articles  employ- 
ed in  medicine.  Besides  these  Memoirs,  which  must  be  pro* 
nounced  as  the  first  literary  productions  of  this  chemical  philoso- 
pher, numerous  other  papers  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
subsequent  volumes  of  Nicholson's  Journals,  as  well  as  in  Tilloch's 
Philosophical  Magazine,  and  in  various  other  periodical  works. 

About  the  year  1800,  he  settled  as  an  Operative  Chemist  at  his 
present  place  of  residence,  in  Compton-street,  Sobo,  where  he 
built  a  laboratory,  and  commenced  preparing  for  sale  chiefly  those 
of  the  nicer  chemical  preparations  which  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  commerce,  but  are  essential  for  the  pursuits  of  philosophi- 
cal chemistry. 

Being  now  fully  established,  be  gave  private  instructions  in 
operative  and  experimental  chemistry,  and  took  resident  pupils 
in  his  house,  who  worked  in  his  laboratory  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendance.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  men  of  exalted  rank  and  dignified  stations 
have  acquired  the  acquisition  of  chemical  science  among  his 
furnaces;  for,  from  the  Dedication  of  the  Elements  of  Crystallo- 
graphy, published  by  him,  it  is  evident,  that  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Count  Mini- 
ster, and  Sir  John  Sebright,  Bart  were  then  among  his  laboratory 
fupils  :  and  we  have  good  authority  to  state,  that  the  late  Duke  of 
tedford,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  unfortunate  Lord  Camelford,  and 
several  other  noblemen,  were  at  the  same  time  his  pupils,  and 
worked  in  his  laboratory. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  was  appointed  Chemical  Operator  at  the 
Royal  Institution ;  but  this  situation  he  resigned,  we  believe,  a  few 
years  after. 

In  the  year  1802,  he  came  forward  as  a  public  Lectnrer  on  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy.  His  first  courses  and  demonstrations 
were  delivered  at  his  own  laboratory,  in  Compton-street,  Soho : 
but  this  place  being  afterwards  found  not  sufficiently  capacious  for 
his  auditors,  the  number  of  which  rapidly  increased,  he  delivered 
his  demonstrations  and  lectures  at  Dr.  Hooper's  Medical  Theatre, 
in  Cork-street    .-. 
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From  that  tine,  Mr.  Accum's  reputation  as  a  public  and  private 
Lecturer  on  Chemical  Science  became  more  extensively  conspicu- 
ous, and  early  in  the  year  1809,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Surry  Institution,  where  he  has  ever  since  conti- 
nued to  deliver  public  courses  of  lectures,  on  operative  and  philo- 
sophical Chemistry— on  Mineralogy — and  on  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  to  die  greatest  satisfaction  of  his 
audience ;  while  his  lectures  have  acquired  him  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity  as  a  public  teacher. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  talents  of  a  philosophical  operative 
chemist  must  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  whose  operations  de- 
pend on  the  principles  of  chemical  science.  In  consequence  of  this 
truth,  he  has  become  among  manufacturers  the  most  popular 
consulting  chemist,  wherever  chemical  aid  is  desired : — and  it  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state,  that  he  is  well  known  in  our  public 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  Committees  of  Parliament,  where  he 
often  appears  to  explain  chemical  processes,  or  to  report  and  give 
evidence  on  subjects  connected  with  chemical  science. 

In  attempting  to  trace  to  a  more  recent  date  the  career  by  which 
Mr.  Accum  has  secured  to  himself  the  high  reputation  and  patron- 
age, of  an  operative  and  philosophical  chemist,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered his  name  so  eminent  among  the  chemical  philosophers  in 
this  country,  we  shall  give  a  list  of  his  literary  productions,  of 
which  the  following  have  been  published  : 

1.  A  System  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  1803.  This  work,  which  formed  the  text  book  of  his  lectures, 
delivered  at  his  own  laboratory,  exhibits  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  has  rendered  it  highly  acceptable 
to  the  public,  who  have  called  for  repeated  editions  of  it.  It  has 
been  republished  on  the  American  continent,  and  is  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages. 

2.  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Minerals,  1804.  Of 
this  book  also  several  editions  have  appeared ;  it  is  excellently 
contrived  to  assist  the  less  experienced  analyst,  and  even  the  more 
experienced  chemist  will  find  in  it  hints  of  no  little  importance, 
which  he  can  scarcely  discover  in  systematic  authors. 

3.  A  manual  of  Analytical  Mineralogy,  intended  to  facilitate  the 
practical  analysis  of  Minerals,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  1806.  This  work, 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  those  who  intend  to  become  practically  skilled  in  the  summary 
analysis  of  minerals.  It  exhibits  in  a  concise  manner  the  general 
practical  proceedings  necessary  for  the  chemical  examination  of 
ores,  earth,  stones,  and  other  minerals. 

4.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light,  exhibiting  a  Summary 
Description  of  the  Apparatus  and  Machinery  best  calculated  for 
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{Ruminating  Streets,  Homes,  ami  Manufactories  with  Carburetted 
Hydrogen  or  Cod  Gas,  with  remarks  on  the  Utility,  Safety,  and 
general  Nature  of  this  new  branch  of  civil  Economy,  1816.  This  work 
it  appears  originated  in  consequence  of  many  years'  experience, 
during  which  time  the  author  was  professionally  called  upon  to 
witness  and  verify  the  most  extended  series  of  operations  that  ever 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability, 
safety,  and  general  nature  of  the  art  of  applying  coal  gas  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tallow  and  oil,  and  which  have  as  it  were  fixed  the  fate 
of  this  art.  The  numerous  experiments  carried  on  upon  a  very 
large  scale,  which  the  author  was  called  upon  to  institute,  for  the 

fmrpose  of  adducing  them  for  the  use  of  those  who  applied  to  Pai*» 
iament  for  being  incorporated  as  a  Chartered  Company,  in  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords,  ena- 
bled him  to  collect  such  a  body  of  information  as  could  not  have 
been  obtained  by  any  other  private  individual.  The  substance  of 
these  results  were  printed  by  order  of  Government,  and  the  author 
has  incorporated  them  in  this  treatise,  together  with  such  other 
facts  and  observations  as  presented  themselves  in  the  routine  of  his 
profession.  "  This  book,  therefore,  is  highly  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  and  will  enable  mechanics  to  erect  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  carrying  the  gas  light  illumination  into  effect.  It  will  give  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  light  illumi- 
nation, a  fair  and  not  overcharged  statement  ef  the  merits  and  de- 
Acts  of  this  new  art ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  chemist  will 
meet  with  facts  relating  to  the  subject  of  lighting  with  coal  gas, 
which  will  arrest  his  attention  and  add  to  the  general  stock  of  che- 
mical knowledge."     (Philosoph.  Mag.  1815.) 

This  work  has  passed  through  four  editions  in  this  country,  and 
it  has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  Ian* 
guages. 

5.  Elements  of  Crystallography  after  the  Method  of  Stacey, 
8vo.  1816.  This  work  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
into  the  principles  of  Crystallography  those  who  possess  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  it ;  and  as  the  doctrine  which  explains  the  pro- 
duction of  crystalline  forms  and  their  metamorphoses  abounds  in 
mathematical  and  algebraic  calculations,  and  cannot  be  studied 
with  ease  and  success  by  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matics, the  author,  to  render  this  book  more  generally  useful,  made 
arrangements  to  accompany  and  furnish  with  the  work  a  set  of 
geometrical  solids,  partly  solid,  and  partly  dissected,  so  as  to  give 
the  untutored  eye  a  distinct  conception  of  the  laws  of  that  geome- 
try of  nature  which  are  followed  by  the  integrant  particles  of  cry s- 
tallisable  bodies  when  they  combine,  and  of  which  the  orderly  ar- 
rangements produce  symmetrical  crystals,  so  that  with  the  book 
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ia  the  hands  and  the  help  of  the  models,  those  who  are  actually 
unacquainted  with  the  mathematics,  are  enabled  to  study  with  great 
advantage  the  laws  of  crystallography,  and  their  relations  and  con- 
sequences. 

6.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  V$e  and  Application  of  Chemi- 
cal Re-agent*  and  Tests :  1818.  Of  this  work  the  3d  edition  has 
lately  appeared.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  judicious  manual,  showing  the 
utility  and  application  of  chemical  tests,  yet  published.  The  ex^ 
araples,  in  elucidation  of  the  action  of  the  various  chemical  tests, 
are  selected  with  judgment,  and  they  are  such  as  are  easy  to  be 
performed,  and  the  exhibition  of  which  requires  no  other  sub- 
stances than  such  as  are  readily  to  be  procured  in  all  solutions. 
The  work  has  run  in  a  short  time  through  several  editions,  and  a 
French  translation  of  it  has  lately  appeared. 

7.  Chemical  Amusement :  comprising  a  Series  of  Curious  and 
Instructive  Experiments  in  Chemistry,  which  are  easily  performed, 
and  unattended  by  danger:  1819.  This  work  has  been  written 
with  a  view  to  blend  chemical  science  with  rational  amusement. 
To  the  student  it  serves  as  a  set  of  popular  instructions  for  per- 
forming a  varity  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments,  well  cal- 
culated for  illustrating  the  most  striking  facts  which  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  to  offer.  The  experiments  are  such  as  may  be  per- 
formed with  ease  and  safety  in  the  closet,  and  the  exhibition  of 
which  requires  neither  costly  apparatus  nor  complicated  instru- 
ments.   There  are  several  editions  of  this  work. 

8.  A  Description  of  the  Process  of  Manufacturing  Coal  Gas, 
vrith  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Plans  of  the  Apparatus  now  employed 
in  the  Gas  Works  in  London  and  the  principal  provincial  Towns  in 
Great  Britain,  accompanied  with  comparative  estimates,  exhibiting 
the  most  economical  Mode  of  procuring  this  Species  of  Light  : 
1820. 

This  treatise,  as  its  title  expresses,  exhibits  the  superior  processes 
of  manufacturing  coal  gas  now  employed  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provincial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  illustrated  with  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  plans  of  the  most  improved  gas  light  machinery,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  practice,  and  is  now  in  action  at  the  most 
celebrated  gas  light  establishments  in  this  country.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work  has  lately  appeared. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food  and  Culinary  Poisons  ; 
exhibiting  the  fraudulent  Sophistications  of  Bread,  Beer,  Wine, 
Spiritous  Liquors,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cream,  Confectionary,  Vinegar,, 
Mustard,  Pepper,  Cheese,  CHive  Oil,  Pickles,  and  other  articles  em- 
ployed  in  domestic  economy,  and  methods  of  detecting  them :  1820. 
This  work  has  arrested  general  attention ;  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
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purpose  of  laying  open  the  dishonest  artifices  of  fraudulent  dealer*, 
that  Mr.  Accum  published  this  very  interesting  popular  workt 
in  which  he  ha*  given  a  most  fearful  view  of  the  various  and  exten- 
sive frauds  which  are  daily  practised  on  the  unsuspecting  public, 
and  the  methods  of  detecting  them.  A  new  edition  of  the  work 
has  been  published  last  month. 

Such  are  the  works  published  by  Mr.  Accum  ;  from  the  notices 
before  the  public  we  learn  that  he  has  now  in  the  press  two  works; 
namely,  a  System  of  Chemistry  for  self  Instruction,  after  the  me- 
thod of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  Description  of  the  Chemical 
Apparatus  and  Instruments  employed  in  operative  and  experimental 
Chemistry. 


Aet.  XII.— The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Cur* 
ran,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  By  his  Son,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Curran,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  [2  vols.  pp. 
970.  London.]  New-York.  1  vol.  William  H.  Creagh,  1820. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Review — May,    1820.     We  can  only  extract 
those  parts  which  relate  to   Currants  colloquial  humour — his  wit  and 
eloquence  at  tlie  bar — to  the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  of  1803— and  to  th*  \ 
character  of  Irish  oratory.] 

This  is  really  a  very  good  book  ;  and  not  less  instructive  in  its 
moral,  and  general  scope,  than  curious  and  interesting  in  its  de- 
tails. It  is  a  mixture  of  Biography  and  History — and  avoids  the 
besetting  sins  of  both  species  of  composition — neither  exalting  the 
hero  of  the  biography  into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  history  of  a 
most  agitated  period  with  any  spirit  of  violence  or  exaggeration. 
It  is  written,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  singular  im- 
partiality and  temper — and  the  style  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  sentiments  :  For  though  it  is  generally  elegant  and  spirited,  it 
is  without  any  of  those  peculiarities  which  the  age,  the  parentage, 
and  the  country  of  the  author,  would  lead  us  to  expect : — And  we 
may  say,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  looking  both  to  the  matter 
and  the  manner,  that  it  has  no  defects  from  which  it  could  be  ga- 
thered that  it  was  written  either  by  a  Young  man— or  an  Irishman 
— or  by  the  Son  of  the  person  whose  history  it  professes  to  record 
— though  it  has  attractions  which  probably  could  not  have  existed 
under  any  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Curran's  parentage  and  early  life  are  now  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. He  was  born,  however,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
received  a  careful  and  regular  education.  He  was  a  little  wild  at 
college ;  but  left  it  with  the  character  of  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
was  universally  popular  among  his  associates,  not  less  for  his  amia- 
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We  temper  than  his  inexhaustible  vivacity.  He  wrote  baddish 
verses  at  this  time,  and  exercised  himself  in  theological  discourses; 
for  bis  first  destination  was  for  the  Church,  and  he  afterwards  took 
to  the  Law,  very  much  to  his  mother's  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication—who was  never  reconciled  to  the  change — and  used,  even 
hi  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  to  lament  what  a  mighty  preacher  had 
been  lost  to  the  world, — and  to  exclaim,  that,  but  for  his  versatility, 
she  might  have  died  the  mother  of  a  Bishop !  It  was  better  as  it 
was.  Unquestionably  he  might  have  been  a  very  great  preacher; 
but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  a  good  parish  priest,  or 
even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  terms  in  Loudon ;  and,  for 
the  poorer  part  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  dull  and  melancholy 
noviciate.  During  the  three  years  he  passed  in  the  metropolis,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  into  no  society,  and  never  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  single  distinguished  individual.  He  saw  Garrick 
on  the  stage,  and  Lord  Mausfield  on  the  bench  ;  and  this  exhausts 
his  list  of  illustrious  men  in  London.  His  only  associates  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  himself. 
Yet  the  life  they  lived  seems  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable. 
They  contracted  no  debts,  and  committed  no  excesses.  Curran 
himself  rose  early,  and  read  diligently  till  dinner;  and,  in  the 
evening  he  usually  went,  as  much  for  improvement  as  relaxation, 
to  a  sixpenny  debating  club.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  was 
too  nervous  and  timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  audi- 
tor.— He  used  often  to  give  an  account  of  this  in  after  life  himself; 
and  as  the  following  seems  to  have  been  taken  down  by  the  author 
from  his  own  lips,  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  inserting  it, 
both  as  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  fact,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  that  colloquial  pleasantry  for  which  he  is  here  so  lavishly  com- 
mended. 

*  One  day  after  dinner,  an  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  his  elo- 
'  quence,  happened  to  observe  that  it  must  have  been  bom  with 
'  him.     "  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  was  not ; 

•  it  was  born  tbree-and- twenty  years  and  some  months  after  me ; 
'  and,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  listen  to  a  dull  historian,  you  shall 
'  have  the  history  of  its  nativity.     When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a 

*  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debating  club Upon  the  first  night  of 

*  our  assembling,  I  attended,  my  foolish  heart  throbbing  with  the 
'  anticipated  honour  of  being  styled  "  the  learned  member  that 
'  opened  the  debate,"  or  "  the  very  eloquent  gentleman  who  has 

*  just  sat  down."     I  stood  up— the  question  was  Catholic  claims 

•  or  the  Slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget  which,  but  the  differ- 

•  ence,  you  know,  was  never  very  obvious — my  mind  was  stored 
1  with  about  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  1  wanted  a  preface,  and 
4  for  want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was  never  published.     1  stood 
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up,  trembling  through  every  fibre ;  but  remembering  that  ia  this 
I  was  but  imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  far  as  "  Mr.  Chairman,"  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  I  perceived  "that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  ine. 
There  were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  couJd 
oot  have  contained  as  many  more ;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic-struck 
imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  and  assem- 
bled millions  were  gating  upon  me  in  breathless  expectation.  I 
became  dismayed  and  dumb;  my  friends  cried  "  hear  him !"  but 
there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed,  went  through  the 
pantomime  of  articulation,  but  1  was  like  the  unfortunate  fiddler 
at  the  fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo  that  was  to  ra- 
vish every  ear,  discovered  that  an  enemy  had  maliciously  soaped 
his  bow.  So  you  see,  sir,  it  was  not  born  with  me.  However* 
though  my  friends,  even  Apjohn,  the  most  sanguine  of  them,  de- 
spaired of  me,  the  cacoethts  loquendi  was  not  to  be  subdued  with- 
out a  struggle.  I  was  for  the  present  silenced,  but  I  still  attended 
our  meetings  with  the  most  laudable  regularity,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  accompany  the  others  to  a  more  ambitious  theatre,  "  the 
Devils  of  Temple  Bar ;"  where  truly  may  I  say,  that  many  a 
time  the  Devil's  own  work  was  going  forward. 

(  Such  was  my  state,  the  popular  throb  just  beginning  to  revisit 
my  heart,  when  a  long  expected  remittance  arrived  from  New- 
market :  Apjohn  dined  with  me  that  day In  the  evening  we  re- 

f mired  to  "  the  Devils."  One  of  them  was  upon  his  legs  :  a  fel- 
o  w,  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  decide,  whether  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  filth  of  his  person,  or  by  the  flippancy  of  his 
tongue ;  just  such  another  as  Harry  Flood  would  have  called 
"  the  highly  gifted  gentleman  with  the  dirty  cravat  and  greasy 
pantaloons."  1  found  this  learned  personarge  in  the  act  of  calum- 
niating chronology  by  the  most  preposterous  anachronisms,  and 
(as  I  believe  I  shortly  after  told  him)  traducing  the  illustrious 
dead  by  affecting  a  confidential  intercourse  with  them,  as  he 
would  with  some  nobleman,  his  very  dear  friend,  behind  his  back, 
who,  if  present,  would  indignantly  repel  the  imputation  of  so  in- 
sulting an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upon  Demosthenius,  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  forum  ;  spoke  of  Tully  as  the  famous  cotemporary 
and  rival  of  Cicero ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  half  hour, 
transported  the  straits  of  Marathon  three  several  times  to  the 
plains  of  Thermopylae.  Thinking  that  I  had  a  right  to  know 
something  of  these  matters,  1  looked  at  him  with  surprise;  and 
whether  it  was  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or  my  classical  chivalry, 
or  most  probably  the  supplemental  tumbler  of  punch,  that  gave 
my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confidence,  when  our  eyes  met  there 
was  something  like  wager  of  battle  in  mine ;  upon  which  the  eru- 
dite gentleman  instantly  thanged  his  invective  against  antiquity 
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*  drte  «b  invective  against  me,  and  concluded  by  a  few  words  of 

*  friendly  counsel  (horretco  referem)  to  "  orator  mum,"  who  he 
4  doubted  not  possessed  wonderful  talents  for  eloquence,  although 

*  be  would  recommend  him  to  show  it  in  future  by  some  more  po- 

*  pular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  I  be- 
4  lieve  not  entirely  without  effect ;  for  when,  upon  sitting  down,  I 

*  whispered  my  friend,  that  I  hoped  he  did  not  think  my  dirty  ant»* 

*  gonist  had  come  "  quite  clean  off?"  "  On  the  contrary,  my  dear 
4  fellow,"  said  be,  "  every  one  around  me  is  declaring  that  it  is  the 

*  first  time  they  ever  saw  him  so  well  dressed."  So,  sir,  you  see 
4  that  to  try  the  bird,  the  spur  must  touch  his  blood.  Yet,  after 
4  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might 

*  have  continued  a  mute  to  this  hour ;  so  for  the  honour  of  the  art, 
1  let  us  have  another  glass."    1.  pp.  41 — 47. 

Now  this  is  certainly  lively  and  good  humoured ;  but  it  is  not, 
according  to  our  notions,  by  any  means  the  best  style  of  wit,  or  of 
talk,  that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  too  smart,  snappish,  and  the- 
atrical— and  much  more  like  the  practised  briskness  of  an  actor  of 
all  work,  or  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  heads,  than  the  polite  and  un- 
obtrusive pleasantry  of  an  agreeable  companion.  We  suspect,  in- 
deed, from  various  passages  in  these  volumes,  that  the  Irish  stand- 
ard  of  good  conversation  is  radically  different  from  the  English  ; 
and  that  a  tone  of  exhibition  and  effect  is  still  tolerated  in  that 
country,  which  could  not  be  long  endured  in  good  society  in  thiq. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this  work,  con- 
firm us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more  than  the  encomium  be* 
stowed  on  Mr.  Currau's  own  conversation,  as  abounding  in  '  those 
'  magical  transitions  from  the  most  comic  turns  of  thought  to  the 

*  deepest  pathos,  and  for  ever  bringing  a  tear  into  the  eye  before 

*  the  smile  was  off  the  lip.9  In  our  more  frigid  and  fastidious 
country,  we  really  have  no  idea  of  a  man  talking  pathetically  in 
good  company, — and  still  less  of  good  company  sitting  and  cry- 
ing  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  very  consonant  with  our  notions, 
that  a  gentleman  should  be  '  most  comical.' 

As  to  the  taste  aud  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  oratory,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter. — He  appears  to 
have  gone  through  the  most  persevering  and  laborious  processes  of 
private  study,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement — not  only  accus- 
toming himself  to  debate  imaginary  cases  alone  with  the  most 
anxious  attention,  but,  '  reciting  perpetually  before  a  mirror/  to 
acquire  a  graceful  gesticulation,  and  studiously  imitating  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers.  The  authors  from 
whom  he  chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these  solitary  declama- 
tions, were  Junius  and  Lord  Bolingbroke — and  the  poet  he  most 
passionately  admired  was  Thomson.  He  also  used  to  declaim  oc- 
casionally from  Milton — but,  in  his  maiurer  age,  came  to  think 
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less  highly  of  that  great  poet  One  of  his  favoorrte  exercises  way 
the  funeral  oration  of  Antony  aver  the  body  of  Caesar,  as  it  is 
given  by  Shakspeare ;  the  frequent  recitation  of  which  he  used  to 
recommend  to  his  young  friends  at  the  Bar,  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  in  his  25th  year— having 
rather  imprudently  married  two  years  before — and  very  soon  at- 
tained to  independence  and  distinction*  There  is  a  very  clever 
little  disquisition  introduced  here  by  the  author,  on  the  very  differ- 
ent, and  almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has  prevailed  at 
the  Bar  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively  ; — the  one  bring  in 
general  cold  and  correct,  unira passioned  and  technical ;  the  other 
discursive,  rhetorical,  and  embellished  and  encumbered  with  flights 
of  fancy  and  appeals  to  the  passions.  *  *  *  Professional  pe- 
culiarities, we  are  persuaded,  are  to  be  referred  much  more  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  profession,  than  to  the  national  character  of 
those  who  exercise  it;  and  the  more  redundant  eloquence  of  the 
Irish  bar,  is  better  explained,  probably,  by  the  smaller  quantity  of 
business  in  their  courts,  than  by  the  greater  vivacity  of  their  fancy, 
or  the  warmth  of  their  hearts.  We  in  Scotland  have  also  a  foren- 
sic eloquence  of  our  own — more  speculative,  discursive,  and  ambi- 
tious than  that  of  England — but  less  poetical  and  passionate  than 
that  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  peculiarity  might  be  plausibly  ascribed, 
here  also,  to  the  imputed  character  of  the  nation,  as  distinguished 
for  logical  acuteness  and  intrepid  questioning  of  authority,  rather 
than  for  richness  of  imagination,  or  promptitude  of  feeling.  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  or  the  operation  of  these  causes 
— but  we  think  the  effect  is  produced  chiefly  by  others  of  a  more 
vulgar  description.  The  small  number  of  Courts  and  Judges  in 
Eugland— compared  to  its  great  wealth,  populatiou,  and  business 
— has  made  brevity  and  despatch  not  only  important  but  indis- 
pensable qualifications  in  an  advocate  in  great  practice, — since  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  either  for  him  or  for  the  Courts  to 
get  through  with  their  business  without  them.  All  mere  orna- 
mental speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely  discountenanced, 
but  absolutely  debarred  ;  and  the  most  technical,  direct  and 
authoritative  views  of  the  case  alone  can  be  listened  to.  But  judi- 
cial time,  to  use  the  language  of  Bentharo,  is  not  of  the  same  high 
value,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  pleaders  of  those 
countries  have  consequently  given  way  to  that  universal  love  of 
long  speaking,  which  can  never  be  repressed  by  any  thing  but  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  indulging  it — while  their  prolixity  has  ta- 
ken a  different  character,  not  so  much  from  the  temperament  of  the 
speakers,  as  from  the  difference  of  the  audiences  they  have  general- 
ly had  to  address. — In  Ireland,  the  greater  part  of  their  tedious- 
ness  is  bestowed  on  Juries — and  their  vein,  consequently,  has  been 
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more  popular.— With  us  in  Scotland,  the  advocate  has  to  speak 
chiefly  to  the  Judges — and  naturally  endeavours,  therefore,  to  make 
that  impression  by  subtlety,  or  compass  of  reasoning,  which  he 
would  in  vain  attempt,  either  by  pathos,  poetry,  or  jocularity. — 
Professional  speakers,  in  short,  we  are  persuaded,  will  always  9peak 
as  long  as  they  can  be  listened  to. — The  quantity  of  their  elo- 
quence, therefore,  will  depend  on  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  for 
ks  display — and  its  quality  on  the  nature  of  the  audience  to]/  hich 
it  is  addressed.  «?*  '„ 

But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causes  assigned  by  this  au- 
thor are  the  main  or  fundamental  causes  of  the  peculiarity  of  Irish 
oratory,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  much  in  it  of  a  nation- 
al character,  and  indicating  something  extraordinary  either  in  the 
temper  of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society  among  them. 
There  is,  in  particular,  a  much  greater  Irascibility,  with  its  usual 
concomitants  of  coarseness  and  personality,  and  a  much  more  The- 
atrical tone,  or  a  taste  for  forced  and  exaggerated  sentiments,  than 
would  be  toterated  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  Of  the  former  at- 
tribute, the  continual,  and,  we  must  say,  most  indecent  altercations 
that  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar, 
are  certainly  the  most  flagrant  and  offensive  examples.  In  some 
cases  the  Judges  were  perhaps  the  aggressors — but  the  violence  and 
indecorum  is  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Counsel ;  and  the  ex- 
cess and  intemperance  of  ^heir  replies  generally  goes  far  beyond 
any  thing  for  which  an  apc.ogy  can  be  found  in  die  provocation 
that  had  been  given.  A  very  strikiug  instance  occurs  in  an  early 
part  of  Mr.  Curran's  history,  where  he  is  said  to  have  observed 
.  upon  an  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Robinson,  *  that  he  had  never 
met  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  in  any  book  in  his 
library  5'  and,  upon  his  Lordship  rejoining,  somewhat  scornfully, 
f  that  be  suspected  his  library  was  very  small,9  the  offended  barris- 
ter, in  allusion  to  the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  having  recently  pub- 
lished some  anonymous  pamphlets,  thought  fit  to  reply,  that (  his 
4  library  might  be  small,  but  he  thanked  heaven  that  among  his 
1  books,  there  were  none  of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic 
+  pamphleteers  of  the  day.     I  find  it  more  instructive,  ray  lord,  to 

*  study  good  works  than  to  compose  bad  ones  ;  my  books  may  be 

#  few,  but  the  title  pages  give  me  die  writers'  names — my  shelf 
1  is  not  disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that  their  very  au- 
1  thors  are  ashamed  to  own  them.9  (p.  122.)  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  was  proceeding  in  an  argument  with  his  characteristic 
impetuosity,  the  presiding  Judge  having  called  to  the  Sheriff  to  be 
ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the  deco- 
rum of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor  at  once  applying  the  no- 
tice to  himself,  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  into  the  following 
incredible  apostrophe — '  Do,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  replied  Mr.  Curran, '  go 
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<  and  get  ready  my  dungeon  ;  prepare  a  bed  of  straw  far  me ;  and 
€  upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more  tranquillity  than 
1 1  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that  bench  with  a  conscious* 

*  ness  that  I  disgraced  it'— Even  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare,  when 
interrupted  by  him  in  an  argument  before  the  Privy  Council,  seems 
to  us  much  more  petulant  than  severe*  His  Lordship,  it  seems, 
had  Admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  question  ; 
and  air.  C.  after  some  general  observations,  replied, 4 1  am  aware, 

*  my  fcrds,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  pro* 

*  gress  :  I  know  also  that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  com- 
1  pendious ;  it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs  and 
'  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  conclusion.' 
-—To  Lord  Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible  temptation 
to  be  intractable  and  impertinent.  But  even  to  his  best  friends, 
when  placed  on' the  seat  of  judgment,  he  could  not  always  forbear 
a  similar  petulance.  Lord  Avonmore  was  always  most  kind  and 
indulgent  to  him — but  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  it  seems  of 
checking  his  wanderings,  and  sometimes  of  too  impatiently  antici- 
pating his  conclusions.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are  called  on  to  admire  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  vulgar  and  farcical  stupidity,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
C.'s  most  judicious  pleasantry. — '  "Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I  am  stray- 
4  ing ;  but  you  must  impute  it  to  the  extreme  agitation  of  my  mind. 

*  1  have  just  witnessed  so  dreadful  a  circumstance,  that  my  tmagi- 

*  nation  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock." — His  lordship  was 
1  now  all  attention. — u  On  my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed 
4  by  one  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to 
4  slaughter  a  calf.    Just  as  his  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely  little  child 

*  approached  him  unperceived,  and,  terrible  to  relate — 1  still  see 
4  the  life-blood  gushing  out— the  poor  child's  bosom  was  under  his 

6  hand,  vthen  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into" "Into  the  bo- 

4  som  of  the  child  !"  cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion— 
1 "  Into  the  neck  of  the  calf,  my  lord  ;  but  your  lordship  some- 
'  times  anticipates." 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair. — There  is  no  more  such  nonsense  in 
the  book— nor  any  other  Iricism  so  discreditable  to  the  taste  either 
of  its  hero  or  its  author.  There  are  plenty  of  traits,  however,  that 
make  one  blush  for  the  degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  govern- 
ment of  that  magnificent  country. — One  of  the  most  striking  is 
supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  professional  his- 
tory, and  one  to  which  lie  is  here  said  to  have  beeu  indebted  for  his 
first  celebrity.  A  nobleman  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the 
country — we  gladly  suppress  his  name,  though  it  is  given  in  the 
book — had*  a  mistress,  whose  brother  being  a  Catholic,  had  for 
some  offence  been  sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance — and  the 
young  woman  solicited  her  keeper  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
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priest  to  obtain  remission.  His  Lordship  went  accordingly  to  the 
cabin  of  the  aged  pastor,  who  came  bareheaded  to  the  door  with 
his  missal  in  his  hand ;  and  after  hearing  the  application,  respect- 
filly  answered,  that  the  sentence  having  been  imposed  by  the  Bi- 
shop, could  only  be  relaxed  by  the  same  authority — and  that  he 
had  no  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  it.  The  noble  mediator  on 
this  struck  the  old  man !  and  drove  him  with  repeated  blows  from 
bis  presence.  The  priest  then  brought  bis  action  of  damages — but 
for  a  long  time  could  find  no  advocate  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
his  cause ; — and  when  young  Curran  at  last  made  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  blamed  and  pitied  by  all  his  prudent  friends  for  his 
romantic  and  Quixotic  rashness.  These  facts  speak  volumes  as  to 
the  utter  perversion  of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced  by  unjust 
laws,  and  the  habits  to  which  they  give  rise.  No  nation  is  so 
brave  or  so  generous  as  the  Irish, — and  yet  an  Irish  nobleman 
could  be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of  striking  an  aged  priest,  without 
derogating  from  his  dignity  or  honour  : — No  body  of  men  could 
be  more  intrepid  and  gallant  than  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  bar ; 
and  yet  it  was  thought  too  daring  and  presumptuous  for  any  of 
them  to  assist  the  sufferer  in  obtaining  redress  for  an  outrage  like 
this.  In  England,  those  things  are  inconceivable ;  but  the  rea- 
ders of  Irish  history  are  aware,  that  where  the  question  was  be- 
tween Peer  and  Peasant — and  still  more  when  it  was  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic — the  barristers  had  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  was  but  about  forty  years  before,  that  upon  a  Catholic  bringing 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  his  confiscated  estates,  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  publicly  voted  a  resolution,  *  that  all  barristers, 
*  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  proctors  who  should  be  concerned  for 
1  him,  should  be  considered  as  public  enemies!'  This  was  in  1735. 
In  1780,  however,  Mr.  C.  found  the  service  not  quite  so  danger- 
ous ;  and  by  great  eloquence  and  exertion  extorted  a  reluctant  ver- 
dict, and  30  guineas  of  damages  from  a  Protestant  Jury.  The 
sequel  of  the  affair  was  not  less  characteristic.  In  the  first  place, 
it  involved  the  advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  witness  whom  he  had  ra- 
ther outrageously  abused — and,,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  justify  a  public  notification  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  defendant,  that  his  audacity  should  be  punished  by  excluding 
him  from  all  professional  employment  wherever  his  influence  could 
extend.  The  insolence  of  such  a  communication  might  well  have 
warranted  a  warlike  reply.  But  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  contempt  in 
a  gayer  and  not  less  effectual  manner.  Pretending  to  misunder- 
stand the  tenor  of  the  message,  he  answered  aloud,  in  the  hearing 
of  his  friends,  '  My  good  sir,  you  may  tell  his  lordship,  that  it 
'  is  in  vain  for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  accommodation ; 
'  for  after  what  has  happened,  I  protest  1  think,  while  I  live,  I 
6  shall  never  hold  a  brief  for  him  or  one  of  his  family.'  The  threat. 
Vol.  II.  30 
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indeed,  proved  as  impotent  as  it  was  pitiful ;  for  the  spirit  and  ta- 
lent which  the  young  counsellor  had  displayed  through  the  whole 
scene,  not  only  brought  him  into  unbounded  popularity  with  the 
lower  orders,  but  instantly  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  ranks  of  his  profession. 

In  1783  Mr.  C.  got  a  silk  gown,  and  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  here  properly  commences  the  Political  part  of  the 
work.  Nothing  can  be  so  deplorable  as  the  history  of  Ireland  up 
to  this  epoch — except  perhaps  a  part  of  its  history  since.  But 
nothing  can  at  the  same  time  be  more  pregnant  with  warning  and 
instruction,  both  as  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  repressing  Dis- 
content by  Severity,  and  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  Parliaments  that 
do  not  really  represent  the  sense  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  rooted  discontent  of  Ireland  broke  out  in 
a  second  insurrection.  From  want  of  concert  and  patience,  it  as- 
sumed the  form  but  of  a  brief  and  unpremeditated  tumult;  but  it 
appeared,  on  investigation,  and  is  proved  by  the  original  plan  in 
Emmet's  handwriting,  appended  to  these  volumes,  that  a  simulta- 
neous rising  had  been  organized  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford, and  Kildare,  as  well  as  in  remoter  districts — and  that  it  was 
prevented  only  by  the  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  the  signals  and 
instructions.  As  it  was,  comparatively  few  lives  were  lost;  but 
among  these  was  the  lamented  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  most  venera- 
ted of  all  the  Judges  of  his  country — the  wisest,  because  the  gen- 
tlest in  her  councils.  His  death  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  insurgents,  and  was  either  an  unpremeditated  act  of  savage 
fury,  or  of  private  malignity  and  revenge. 

This  wild  and  desperate  project,  was  the  work  of  an  individual 
of  distinguished  abilities,  gentle  dispositions,  and  kindly  affections ; 
and  nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  effect  that  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered,  and  the  means  that  had  been  used  to  stifle  their  expression, 
than  that  they  should  have  seduced  a  person  of  such  a  character 
into  such  a  proceeding.  This  part  of  the  public  story  is  unfortu- 
nately but  too  closely  connected  with  Mr.  C.*s  private  history,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  and  romantic  portion  of  it.  The  indivi- 
dual to  whom  we  have  alluded,  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmet ;  a  young 
man  of  good  family  and  high  prospects,  who  had  been  a  frequent 
visiter  in  Mr.  C.'s  family,  and  had,  without  his  knowledge,  formed 
an  attachment  to  his  youngest  daughter.  He  never  gave,  even 
to  her,  the  remotest  hint  of  the  projects  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  its  failure  that  he  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  her  of  his  passion.  It  was  to  this  attachment, 
however,  that  his  fate  was  owing ;  for  he  escaped  after- the  miscar- 
riage of  the  insurrection,  and  might  have  got  out  of  the  kingdom, 
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had  he  not  lingered  near  her  abode,  where  he  was  at  last  disco- 
vered and  apprehended.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  C.  first  discovered 
the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  daughter ; 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  wait  on  the  Attorney  General  with  all 
the  papers  that  he  had  recovered.  His  own  innocence  never  was 
brought  into  question ;  but  the  fate  of  Emmet  was  instantly  de- 
cided— and  be  suffered  the  last  rigour  of  the  law.  There  are  two 
very  striking  letters  introduced,  both  written  in  the  short  interval 
between  his  condemnation  and  execution — one  to  Mr.  Curran  him- 
self, the  other  to  his  son.  The  editor  says  very  feelingly — '  There 
4  was  a  time  when  the  publication  of  them  would  have  excited 

*  pain ;  but  that  time  is  past  The  only  persons  to  whom  such  a 
4  proceeding  could  have  given  a  pang,  the  father  and  the  child,  are 

*  now  beyond  its  reach ;  and  their  survivor,  who  from  a  sense  of 
4  duty  permits  them  to  see  the  light,  does  so  under  a  full  persua- 
'  sion,  that  all  those  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  or  from  report, 
'  may  sometimes  recall  their  memories  with  sentiments  of  tenderness 
(  or  esteem,  will  find  nothing  in  the  contents  of  those  documents 
( which  can  provoke  the  intrusion  of  a  harsher  feeling.'  (II.  pp. 
230 — 231.)  The  first  is  chiefly  apologetical ;  and  we  can  only 
afford  to  give  a  part  of  it.  After  confessing  that  he  did  wrong 
in  writing  to  his  daughter  subsequent  to  the  insurrection,  he  says, — 

"  Looking  upon  her  as  one,  whom,  if  I  had  lived,  I  hoped  to  have  had  my 
partner  for  life,  I  did  hold  the  removing  her  anxiety  above  every  other  conside- 
ration. I  would  rather  have  had  the  affections  of  your  daughter  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America,  than  the  first  situation  this  country  could  afford  with- 
out them.  I  know  not  whether  this  will  be  any  extenuation  of  my  offence — I 
know  not  whether  it  will  be  any  extenuation  of  it  to  know,  that  if  I  had  that 
situation  in  my  power  at  this  moment,  I  would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  happiness — I  know  not  whether  success  would  have  blotted  out  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  I  have  done — but  I  know  that  a  man,  with  the  coldness  of  death 
on  him,  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldness,  and  that  he  may  be  spar- 
ed any  addition  to  the  misery  he  feels,  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  to  whom  he 
has  left  nothing  but  sorrow."    II.  pp.  235,  £36. 

The  other  was  finished  just  before  he  was  summoned  to  the  scaf- 
fold. We  shall  give  the  concluding  part  of  it,  and  the  short  com- 
ment of  the  editor. 

•*  If  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  in  whose  breast  my  deatrl  mieht  be  sup- 
posed not  to  stifle  every  spark  of  resentment,  it  might  be  you— I  have  deeply 
injured  you — I  have  injured  the  happiness  of  a  sister  that  you  love,  and  who 
was  formed  to  give  happiness  to  every  one  about  her,  instead  of  having  herowA 
mind  a  prey  to  affliction.  Oh  !  Richard,  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  but  that  I 
meant  the  reverse;  I  intended  as  much  happiness  for  Sarah  as  the  most  ardent 
love  could  have  given  her.  I  never  did  tell  you  how  much  I  idolised  her : — it 
was  not  with  a  wild  or  unfounded  passion,  but  it  was  an  attachment  increasing 
every  hour,  from  an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  her  mind,  and  respect  for  her 
talents.  I  did  dwell  in  secret  upon  the  prospect  of  our  union.  I  did  hope  that 
success,  while  it  afforded  the  opportunity  ot  our  union,  might  be  the  means  of 
confirming  an  attachment,  which  misfortune  had  called  forth,  I  did  not  look 
to  honours  for  myself— praise  I  would  have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no  man ; 
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but  I  would  have  wished  to  read  in  the  glow  of  Sarah's  countenance  that  her 
husband  was  respected.  My  love,  Sarah!  it  was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to 
have  requited  your  affection.  I  had  hoped  to  be  a  prop  round  which  your 
affections  might  have  clung,  and  which  would  never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a 
rude  blast  has  snapped  it,  and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave. 

«  This  is  no  time  for  affliction.  I  have  had  public  motives  to  sustain  my 
mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  it  to  sink ;  but  there  have  been  moments  in  my 
imprisonment  when  my  mind  was  so  sunk  by  grief  on  her  account,  that  death 
would  have  been  a  refuge.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Richard.  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  off  immediately.  „  ROBERT  EMMET." 

« This  letter  was  written  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Em- 
«  root's  execution ;  and  the  firmness  and  regularity  of  the  original 
«  hand  writing  contain  a  striking  and  affecting  proof  of  the  little 
« influence  which  the  approaching  event  exerted  over  his  frame. 

<  The  same  enthusiasm  which  allured  him  to  bis  destiny,  enabled 
i  him  to  support  its  utmost  rigour.  He  met  his  fate  with  un- 
«  ostentatious  fortitude;  and  although  few  could  ever  think  of  jus- 

<  tifying  his  projects  or  regretting  their  failure ;  yet  his  youth,  his 
« talents,  the  great  respectability  of  his  connexions,  and  the  evident 
«  delusion  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  have  excited  more  general 
«  sympathy  for  his  unfortunate  end,  and  more  forbearance  towards 
*  his  memory,  than  is  usually  extended  to  the  errors  or  sufferings  of 
«  political  offenders.'     II.  pp.  237—239. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  "in  1804  in  the  Marquis  of  Headfort's  case,  and 
in  that  of  Judge  Johnson  in  1805 ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  office  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  and  never  afterwards  made  any  public  appear- 
ance. He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  appointment ;  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  chapter  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Curran's  eloquence — encomiastic  of  course,  but  written  with 
great  temper,  talent,  and  discrimination.  Its  charm  and  its  de- 
tects, the  learned  author  refers  to  the  state  of  genuine  passion  and 
vehement  emotion  in  which  all  his  best  performances  were  deliver- 
ed ;  and  speaks  of  its  effects  on  his  auditors  of  all  descriptions,  in 
terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  substantial  excellence.  We 
cannot  now  enter  into  these  rhetorical  disquisitions — though  they 
are  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  lovers  of  oratory.  It  is 
more  within  our  province  to  notice,  that  he  is  here  said  to  have 
spoken  extempore  at  his  first  coming  to  the  Bar ;  but  when  his 
rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame,  he  tried  for 
some  time  to  write  down,  and  commit  to  memory,  his  more  impor- 
tant pleadings.  The  result,  however,  was  not  at  all  encouraging  : 
and  he  soon  laid  aside  his  pen  so  entirely,  as  scarcely  even  to  make 
any  notes  in  preparation.  He  meditated  his  subjects,  however, 
when  strolling  in  his  garden,  or  more  frequently  while  idling  over 
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his  violin ;  and  often  prepared,  in  this  way,  those  splendid  passages 
and  groups  of  images  with  which  be  was  afterwards  to  dazzle  and 
enchant  his  admirers.  The  only  notes  he  made  were  often  of  the 
metaphors  he  proposed  to  employ — and  these  of  the  utmost  brevity. 
For  the  grand  peroration,  for  example,  in  H.  Rowan's  case,  his 
notes  were  as  follows-r-'  Character  of  Mr.  R. — Furnace — Rebellion 
'  smothered — Stalks — Redeeming  Spirit.'  From  such  slight  hints 
he  spoke  fearlessly — and  without  cause  for  fear.  With  the  help  of 
such  a  scanty  chart,  be  plunged  boldly  into  the  unbuoyed  channel 
of  his  cause,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence, 
with  no  better  guidance  than  such  landmarks  as  these.  It  almost 
invariably  happened,  however,  that  the  experiment  succeeded  ; 
'  that  his  own  expectations  were  far  exceeded ;  and  that  when  his 

*  mind  came  to  be  more  intensely  heated  by  his  subject,  and  by 
'  that  inspiring  confidence  which  a  public  audience  seldom  fails  to 
1  infuse  into  all  who  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  receive  it,  a  multitude 
'  of  new  ideas,  adding  vigour  or  ornament,  were  given  off;  and  it 
'  also  happened,  that,  in  the  same  prolific  moments,  and  as  almost 
c  their  inevitable  consequence,  some  crude  and  fantastic  notions 

*  escaped ;  which,  if  they  impeach  their  author's  taste,  at  least 
( leave  him  the  merit  of  a  splendid  fault,  which  none  but  men  of 
c  genius  can  commit.'  (pp.  403-4.) 

The  learned  author  closes  this  very  able  and  eloquent  disserta- 
tion with  some  remarks  upon  what  he  says  is  now  denominated 
the  Irish  school  of  eloquence  ;  and  seems  inclined  to  deny  that  its 
profusion  of  imagery  implies  any  deficiency,  or  even  neglect  of 
argument  As  we  had  some  share,  we  believe  in  imposing  this 
denomination,  we  may  be  pardoned  fbr  feeling  some  little  anxiety 
that  it  should  be  rightly  understood  ;  and  beg  leave  therefore  to 
say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  holding  that  the  greatest 
richness  of  imagery  necessarily  excludes  close  or  accurate  reason- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  its  appropriate  vehicle  and 
natural  exponent — as  in  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Jere- 
my Taylor.  But  the  eloquence  we  wished  to  characterize,  is  that 
where  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  speech  do  interfere  with  its 
substantial  object — where  fancy  is  not  rainistrant  but  predominant 
— where  the  imagination  is  not  merely  awakened,  but  intoxicated 
— and  either  overlays  and  obscures  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gam- 
bols around  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  its  march,  and  the  weakening 
of  its  array  for  the  onset : — And  of  this  kind,  we  still  humbly 
think,  was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  C. — The  author  says,  indeed,  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  Irish,  because  Swift  and  Goldsmith  had 
none  of  it— and  Milton  and  Bacon  and  Chatham  had  ;— and  more- 
over, that  Burke  and  Grattan  and  Curran  had  each  a  distinctive 
style  of  eloquence,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed  together.  How 
old  the  style  may  be  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say — 
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though  we  think  there  are  traces  of  it  in  Ossian.  We  would  ob- 
serve too,  that,  though  born  in  Ireland,  neither  Swift  nor  Gold- 
smith were  trained  in  the  Irish  school,  or  worked  for  the  Irish  mar- 
ket ;  and  we  have  already  said,  that  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our  con- 
ception of  the  style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any  tincture  of  it  to 
such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Taylor. .  There  is  fancy  and 
figure  enough  certainly  in  their  compositions ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
toxication of  the  fancy,  and  no  rioting  and  revelling  among  figures 
— no  ungoverned  and  ungovernable  impulse — no  fond  dalliance 
with  metaphors — no  mad  and  headlong  pursuit  of  brilliant  images 
and  passionate  expressions — no  lingering  among  tropes  and  melo- 
dies— no  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses  and  allusions — no  craving* 
in  short,  for  perpetual  glitter,  and  panting  after  effect,  till  both 
speaker  and  hearer  are  lost  in  the  splendid  confusion,  and  the  ar- 
gument evaporates  in  the  heat  which  was  meant  to  enforce  it  This 
is  perhaps  too  strongly  put ;  but  there  are  large  portions  of  Mr.  C.'s 
Speeches  to  which  we  tbiuk  the  substance  of  the  description  will 
apply. 

[Here  a  passage  is  quoted  from  his  argument  in  Judge  John- 
son's case.] 

In  his  happier  moments,  and  more  vehement  adjurations,  Mr. 
C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a  great  and  commanding  orator ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
bearing  him,  a  much  greater  orator  than  the  mere  readers  of  his 
speeches  have  any  means  of  couceiving : — But  we  really  cannot 
help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of  composition  which 
could  betray  its  great  master,  and  that  very  frequently,  into  such 
passages  as  those  we  have  extracted.  The  mischief  is  not  to  the 
master — whose  genius  could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splen- 
did successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  oblivion — but  to  the  pupils, 
and  to  the  public,  whose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  instrumental 

in  corrupting It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the  defects  of  such  a 

style — and  of  all  defects  they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk  is,  that  the  longer 
such  a  style  is  cultivated,  the  more  extravagant  it  will  grow, — just 
as  those  who  deal  in  other  means  of  intoxication,  are  tempted  to 
strengthen  the  mixture  as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid 
author  before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been  the  progress  of  Mr.  C. 
himself— and  it  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
his  models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  had  much  less  of  this  extra- 
vagance than  Mr.  G  rattan — Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Cur- 
ran — and  Mr.  Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It  is  really  of 
some  importance  that  the  climax  should  be  closed  somewhere. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  C.'s  skill  in  cross- 
examination,  and  his  conversational  brilliancy,  are  commemorated ; 
as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  affability  of  his  manners,  and 
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bis  personal  habits  and  peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  law- 
yer, nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  an  eager 
reader  of  novels — being  often  caught  sobbing  over  the  pathos  of 
Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  humour  of  Cervantes,  with  an  un- 
restrained vehemence  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Voltaire.  He 
spoke  very  slow,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  was  remarkably 
scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words :  He  slept  very  little,  and,  like 
Johnson,  was  always  averseto  retire  at  night — lingering  long  after 
be  rose  to  depart — and,' in  his  own  house,  often  following  one  of 
his  guests  to  his  chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation  for  an 
hour.  He  was  habitually  abstinent  and  temperate  ;  and,  from  his 
youth  up,  in  spite  of  all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  constitutional 
melancholy.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  ready  and  brilliant,  and 
altogether  without  gall.  But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  some- 
what weakened  by  a  little  selection  of  his  bons  mots,  with  which  we 
are  furnished  in  a  note.  The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to  us  to 
be  rather  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  as,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  Half- 
penny was  desired  by  the  judge  to  sit  down,  Mr.  C.  said,  *  I  thank 

•  your  Lordship  for  having  at  last  nailed  that  rap  to  the  counter  ,*'  or, 
when  observing  upon  the  singular  pace  of  a  Judge  who  was  lame, 
he  said,  '  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before  like  a  tipstaff,  to 
1  make  room  for  the  other?' — or,  when  vindicating  his  countrymen 
from  the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said,  '  He  had  never 

*  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being  born  drunk.'  The  following, 
however,  is  good—'  I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,'  observed  an  Irish 
nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the  Union,  '  how  frightful  our  old 

•  House  of  Commons  appears  to  me.'  '  Ah !  my  lord,'  replied  the 
ether, €  it  is  only  natural  for  Murderers  to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts ;' — and 
this  is  at  least  grotesaue.  '  Being  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman, 
'just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  perpetually  putting  out 
1  his  tongue  ?  Answer — "  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catch  the  English 

*  accent"  In  his  last  illness,  bis  physician  observing  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  seemed  to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered, 
'  that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  have  been  practising  all  night.' 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  Curran  was  some- 
thing much  better  than  a  saver  of  smart  sayings.  He  was  a  lover 
of  his  country — and  its  fearless,  its  devoted,  and  indefatigable  ser- 
vant. To  his  energy  and  talents  she  was  perhaps  indebted  for 
some  mitigation  of  her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  extremity — and 
to  these,  at  all  events,  the  public  has  been  indebted,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, for  the  knowledge  they  now  have  of  her  wrongs,  and  for  the 
feeling  which  that  knowledge  has  excited,  of  the  necessity  of  grant- 
ing them  redress.  It  is  in  this  character  that  he  must  have  most 
wished  to  be  remenibered,  and  in  which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 
As  to  any  daws  or  lapses  in  his  private  life,  we  agree,  with  the  ex- 
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ceDent  author  before  us,  that  his  death  should  consign  them  to  ob- 
livion ;  and  that,  as  his  claims  to  distinction  were  altogether  of  a 
public  nature,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  detract  from  them  that 
is  not  of  the  same  description :  At  the  same  time,  that  our  readers 
may  know  all  that  we  know,  and  that  their  uncharitable  surmises 
may  not  go  beyond  the  truth,  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
with  tbe  following  passage  from  this  most  exemplary  biography,  in 
which,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  author- has  observed  tbe  tenderness 
which  was  due  to  tbe  relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  his  subject, 
without  violating,  in  the  least  degree,  that  manly  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity, without  which  he  would  have  been  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidence. 

*  But  the  question  will  be  asked,  has  this  been  a  faithful  picture  ? 
* — Have  no  shades  been  designedly  omitted  ? — Has  delicacy  or 
'  flattery  concealed  no  defects,  without  which  the  resemblance  can- 
1  not  be  true  ?  To  such  inquiries  it  is  answered,  that  the  estimable 
(  qualities  which  have  formed  the  preceding  description,  have  not 

*  been  invented  or  exaggerated ;  and  if  the  person,  who  has  assu- 

*  med  the  duty  of  collecting  them,  has  abstained  from  a  rigorous  de- 
c  tail  of  any  infirmities  of  temper  or  conduct,,  it  is  because  a  feeling 
(  more  sacred  and  more  justifiable  than  delicacy  or  flattery  has 
'  taught  him,  and  should  teach  others,  to  regard  them  with  tender- 
'  ness  and  regret.  In  thus  abstaining  from  a  cruel  and  unprofita- 
c  ble  analysis  of  failings,  to  which  the  most  gifted  are  often  the  most 

*  prone,  po  deception  is  intended.  It  is  due  to  that  public  to  whom 
'  Mr.  Curran's  merits  have  been  here  submitted  as  deserving  their 
4  approbation,  to  admit  with  candour,  that  some  particulars  have 
4  been  withheld  which  they  would  not  have  approved  :  But  it  is 
(  also  due  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  in  balancing  the  conflict- 
'  ing  elements  of  his  character,  what  was  virtuous  and  amiable  will 
'  be  found  to  have  largely  preponderated.  He  was  not  perfect ; 
'  but  his  imperfections  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  forbear- 

*  ance,  when  we  reflect  that  they  sprung  from  the  same  source  as 
1  his  genius,  and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  inevitable  con- 
'  dition  upon  which  that  order  of  genius  can  be  held.  Their  source 
'  was  in  his  imagination.  The  same  ardour  and  sensibility  which 
'  rendered  him  so  eloquent  an  advocate  of  others,  impelled  him  to 
'  take  too  impassioned  and  irritating  views  of  questions  that  person- 
4  ally  related  to  himself.    The  mistakes  of  conduct  into  which 

*  this  impetuosity  of  temperament  betrayed  him  cannot  be  defended 
4  by  this  or  by  any  other  explanation  of  their  origin ;  yet  it  is  much 
4  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a 
4  tingle  relation,  and  that  those  who  in  consequence  suffered  most, 
4  but  who,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  him,  knew  him  best, 

*  saw  so  many  redeeming  qualities  in  his  nature,  that  they  uniform- 
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ly  considered  any  exclusion  from  his  regard,  not  so  much  in  die 
tight  of  an  injustice,  as  of  a  personal  misfortune. 
4  There  was  a  time  when  such  considerations  would  have  failed 
to  appease  his  numerous  accusers,  who,  under  the  vulgar  pretext 
of  moral  indignation,  were  relentlessly  taking  vengeance  on  his 
public  virtues  by  assiduous  and  exaggerated  statements  of  private 
errors,  which,  had  he  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  they 
would  have  been  the  first  to  screen  or  justify.  But  it  is  hoped, 
that  he  was  not  deceiving  himself  when  he  anticipated  that  the 
term  of  their  hostility  would  expire  as  soon  as  he  should  be  re- 
moved beyond  its  reach.  "  The  charity  of  the  survivors  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  looks  at  the  failings  of  the  dead  through  an 
inverted  glass ;  and  slander  calls  off  the  pack  from  the  chase  in 
which,  when  there  can  be  no  pain,  there  can  be  no  sport ;  nor 
will  memory  weigh  their  merits  with  a  niggard  steadiness  of 
hand."  But  even  should  this  have  been  a  delusive  expectation- 
should  the  grave  which  now  covers  him  prove  an  unrespected 
barrier  against  the  assaults  of  political  hatred,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  many  of  more  generous  minds,  who  loved  and  admired 
him,  to  rally  round  his  memory,  from  the  grateful  conviction  that 
his  titles  to  his  country's  esteem  stand  in  defiance  of  every  imper- 
fection of  which  his  most  implacable  revilers  can  accuse  him.  As 
long  as  Ireland  retains  any  sensibility  to  public  worth,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  that  (whatever  waywardness  he  may  have  shown  to* 
wards  some,  and  those  a  very  few)  she  had,  in  every  vicissitude, 
the  unpurchased  and  most  unmeasured  benefit  of  his  affections 
and  his  virtues.  This  is  his  claim  and  his  protection — that  hav- 
ing by  his  talents  raised  himself  from  an  humble  condition  to  a 
station  of  high  trust  and  innumerable  temptations,  he  held  him- 
self erect  in  servile  times,  and  has  left  an  example  of  Political 
Honour,  upon  which  the  most  scrutinizing  malice  cannot  detect 
a  stain.'    II.  pp.  475—479. 


Art.  XIII.    Jlfr.  Sampson's  Preface. 

[To  the  Life  of  Curran,  Counsellor  Sampson  of  this  city  has  fur- 
nished, in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  American  publisher,  an  in- 
teresting and  well  written  Preface ; — and  as  it  contains  a  witty, 
courteous  and  spirited  retort  upon  the  preceding  article  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  portion  of  it 

He  introduces  his  subject  with  this  striking  and  beautiful  com- 
pliment to  the  biographer,] — "  It  rejoices  me  to  find  the  genius  of 
Curran  surviving  in  a  Son,  who  in  vindicating  his  father's  fame 

Vol.  II.  31 
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has  nobly,  though  perhaps' unconsriooslv,  established  hk  own,  a»d 
sweetly  mingled  the  tender  sentiment  of  filial  piety,  with  the  manly 
decision  of  a  faithful  and  candid  historian. 

"  I  had  been  often  before  solicited  to  furnish  something  towards 
Curran's  history ;  and  aboot  the  time  that  this  author  proposed  to 
become  his  father's  biographer,  an  invitation  from  him  to  that  effect 
was  communicated  to  me  through  my  friend  Mr.  Emmet.  That  I  did 
Hot  comply  with  a  request  which  I  deemed  an  honour,  was  not  from 
any  unwillingness  to  pay  my  share  of  ajust  tribute,  but  from  an  in- 
surmountable reluctance  to  revive  recollections  full  of  regret,  and 
the  difficulty  of  separating  the  history  of  Currau  from  that  of  his 
country,  with  which  it  was  interwoven  :  and  to  speak,  on  that  sub- 
ject  with  fulness  and  effect  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.  These 
difficulties,  sir,  1  stated  to  you  when  I  promised  (for  so  I  find  you 
have  considered  it)  to  write  something,  but  I  merely  thought  of 
vindicating  the  reputation  of  a  man,  much  extolled,  but  often  un- 
dervalued, from  censures  founded  on  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
takes. And  let  me  add,  that  whatever  difficulties  I  felt  before,  they 
are  only  enhanced  by  the  reading  of  the  work,  where  1  find  the 
task  so  well  performed  without  any  aid  of  mine,  by  the  legitimate 
heir  of  his  father's  celebrity,  who  has  so  manfully  taken  charge  of 
his  own  inheritance.... I  feel  in  its  full  force  the  delicacy  and  dan- 
ger, without,  or  even  with,  the  permission  of  the  author,  of  inter- 
polating any  thing  into  a  book,  whose  principal  fault  judicious 
critics  find  to  be  its  too  great  amplitude  :  and  to  which  defect,  I 
should,  with  due  respect,  add  that  of  its  being  already  burthened 
with  too  long  notes. 

[Mr.  Sampson  was  instrumental  in  preserving  some  of  those  fo- 
rensic speeches  of  Curran,  upon  which  his  celebrity  with  posterity 
is  said  to  depend — and  those  which  Mr.  Sampsou  reported  are  the 
most  distinguished.] 

*  *  *  When  celebrated  men  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  minutest 
circumstances  that  shed  light  upon  their  manner  of  being,  and  their 
moral  habits,  acquire  an  interest.  Even  fac  similes  of  hand  writ- 
ing of  men  of  cherished  memory,  have  been  thought  worth  pre- 
serving by  engraved  copies.  Their  letters,  which  are  images  of 
their  thoughts  and  minds,  must  be  much  better  worth  preserving. 
The  familiar  epistles  of  Cicero  are  now  read  in  the  interior  of  this 
continent  by  a  much  greater  number,  and  with  no  less  avidity  than 
they  were  by  the  Romans  of  his  own  and  succeeding  times. 

[After  quoting  some  of  Mr.  Curran's  correspondence  with  his 
client  Hamilton  Rowan— he  proceeds :] 

1  shall  add  one  or  two  letters  from  Curran,  written  to  myself  in 
the  easy  style  of  friendship.  I  select  them,  because  they  have  some 
reference  to  this  trial ;  and  also,  because  they  turn  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  my  own  family,  and  have  regard  to  no  other  persons,  nor 
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no  more  important  subject ;  and  I,  therefore,  feel  myself  the  more 
free  to  dispose  of  them. — Ii  appears  that  a  certain  domestic  occur- 
rence invited  my  return  to  Belfast,  where  1  had  a  house,  and  where 
I  spent  some  of  the  vacations  between  the  terms — and  where  my 
family  then  was. 

*  DBA*  SAMPSON, 

I  have  executed  your  commission  to  Emmet  faithfully.  We 
have  all  very  sincerely  congratulated  you  on  the  fruits  of  your  family  toils,  of 
which  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  prognostics,  and  we  do 
hereby  offer  you  and  your  fellow  labourer,  our  best  and  worthiest  greetings  there* 
upon. 

'  As  to  my  part  I  have  so  strong  an  hope,  that  young  Agonistes  will  one  day 
achieve,  what  by  reason  of  his  tender  years  he  may  not  now  be  able  to  perform, 
that  I  should,  without  scruple,  have  become  bound  for  him  in  a  spiritual  recog- 
nisance to  any  amount ;  but,  perhaps,  not  having  yet  decided  under  what  ban- 
ner he  is  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the  flesh,  he  has  not  troubled  himself  with 
thinking  of  a  bottle-holder.  If  he  should  talk  about  the  matter,  you  may  just 
bint  to  him  that  1  pique  myself  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  creed  and  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Eiuuiet  tells  me  the  trial  will  be  out  on  Monday. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  CUERAN.' 
February  21, 1794. 

The  person  here  called  Agonistes,  was  my  now  only  son  John 
Philpot  Curran  Sampson,  and  the  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  the 
offer  was  to  be  bis  god-father  or  sponsor  :  and  it  seems  that  he  bad 
been  invited  to  name  the  child,  for  he  shortly  after  writes  thus : 
'my  dear  oossjp, 

'  A  man  did  so  foolish  a  thing,  as  proposing  to  do  very  weil  what  may  be  as 
well,  perhaps  better  done  m%ddlinglyy  for  he  certainly  postpones,  and  probably 
does  it  so  much  the  worse.  If  any  thing  can  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  past  coxcombry,  it  can  be  only  the  want  of  time  when  he  comes  to  perform 
— so  it  has  been  with  me.  I  felt  a  foolish  propensity  to  write  a  fine  letter  to 
you,  instead  of  answering  promptly  and  kindly  what  1  felt  very  kindly.  1  have 
now  but  a  moment  to  say  what  I  should  have  said  two  posts  ago.  I  am 
very  much  flattered  by  tny  god  child's  opinion  of  my  orthodoxy,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  vow  as  many  things  in  his  name  as  be  thinks  he  may  be  able  to  per- 
form. As  to  the  name  itself,  I  accept  the  permission  with  much  gratitude,  but 
must  beg  to  make  Mrs.  Sampson  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  in  my  name, 
and  on  my  behalf,  to  name  that  name,  wishing  from  my  heart,  that  it  may  of- 
ten give  gladness  to  hers  and  to  yours. 

'  I  should  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  taking  a  trip  to  you,  if  my  miserable  avo- 
cations would  leave  it  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  should  wish  to  make  my  court 
to  the  young  fellow  before  he  got  any  prior  liens  upon  his  affections,  if  the  le- 
vity of  the  age  should  unluckily  catch  him,  he  may  chance  to  look  upon  my 
paternity  with  not  so  much  reverence  and  regard  as  he  ought  to  do.  I  re- 
ceived your  enclosed,  and  as  a  friend  and  critic,  I  And  our  opinions  not  much 
asunder.  Apropos — t  contra — how  do  you  And  I  look  in  your  labours  ? 
Yours  sincerely,  as  also  ray  gossips, 

J.  P.  CURRAN.' 

This  term  gosrip,  has  various  acceptations  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  means  sometimes  a  merry-maker  or  pot-companion,  a 
prater  generally,  and  more  especially  a  tattling  woman*    In  its 
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strict  etymological  sense,  it  means  relation  ;  in  the  canonical  sense 
it  is  that  spiritual  affinity  created  by  sponsorship,  at  the  baptismal 
font:  but  in  Ireland  it  has  a  sense  connected  with  her  fearfel  Code 
and  mournful  history*  that  renders  it  an  endearing  expression  of 
sympathy  and  affection.  Thus  we  find  Sir  John  Davies,  the  at- 
torney-general of  king  James,  in  Ireland,  in  his  *  discovery  of  the 
true  causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued*  speaking  thus  : 
part  1.-— 171,  ojc.  'For  first  it  appeareth,  by  the  preamble  of 
these  lawes,  (the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,)  that  the  English  of  this 
realme,  before  the  coming  over  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  were 
at  that  time  become  meere  Irish  in  their  language,  names,  apparell, 
and  all  their  manner  of  living,  and  had  rejected  the  English  lawes, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Irish,  with  whom  they  had  made 
many  marriages  and  alliances,  which  tended  to  the  utter  ruine  and 
destruction  of  the  commonwealth.  Therefore,  alliaunce  by  mar* 
riage,  nurture  of  infants,  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  are  by  this 
statute  made  high  treason.' 

Curran  seemed  tenacious  of  this  word,  and  we  find  him  writing 
in  1803,  from  Paris,  that  he  had  refused  to  dine  with  lady  Oxford, 
because  he  had  bargained  for  a  Cabriolet,  to  go  and  see  his  gossip 
in  the  valley  Montmorency.  [His  god-son.]  a 

The  biographer  has  truly  said,  that  the  magical  effusions  of  his 
father's  genius,  are  better  known  by  the  traditions  of  his  contend- 

Eoraries,  than  by  the  most  faithful  reports  of  his  speeches.  This 
olds  still  more  true  with  respect  to  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  wherein 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  has  been  mercilessly  dealt  with.  1  may  be 
but  an  indifferent  judge  of  that  quality  of  the  mind,  but  chance 
has  made  me  acquainted  with  a  number  of  those,  who,  in  my  days, 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  it  in  various  countries,  and  I  have 
known  none  of  any  country,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  vie  with 
Curran I  am  sure  I  have  heard  from  him  a  hundred  pleasant  sal- 
lies in  the  course  of  one  convivial  day,  the  very  meanest  of  which 
was  preferable  to  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  print. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Author  was  too  young  to 
have  been  the  partaker,  either  of  his  father's  convivial  moments,  or 
of  his  more  serious  thoughts  during  the  epoch  of  his  greatest  cele- 
brity. For  since  with  borrowed  materials  he  could  form  so  fair  a 
sketch,  had  he  enjoyed  those  advantages,  how  true  to  life  and  na- 

a  [Before  Mr.  Sampson  had  finished  this  preface,  an  account  was  received  of 
his  son's  death  at  New-Orleans, — where  he  had  established  himself,  and  in  a 
few  months  had  become  an  object  of  general  esteem  and  interest  throughout 
the  state,  and  where  bis  loss  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity.  On  enclosing 
the  preface  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  S.  informs  him,  in  a  note,  that  his  only  son  was 
do  more — regrets  that  the  writing  should  go  in  so  imperfect  a  state — and  adds, 
"  I  could  not  foresee,  when  I  retraced  the  image  of  past  days,  and  revived  the 
cheerful  recollections  of  bis  dawn  of  life,  that  this  paper  should  be  moistened 
wrtb  a  father's  tears."} 
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tare  would  his  portrait  then  have  been It  is  at  any  time  difficult, 

if  not  impossible,  by  any  disposition  of  the  letters  of  ibe  alphabet, 
to  communicate  the  point  and  spirit,  the  look,  the  gesture,  and  the 
apropos,  that  altogether  go  to  constitute  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
things  too  fine  for  handling;  things  that  can  charm  but  once; 
things  that  emit  one  transient  gleam,  and  like  the  meteor  of  the 
shooting  star,  vanish  as  soon  as  seen.  If  they  are  not  entirely  lost 
by  tradition,  the  finer  part  is  sure  to  escape,  the  grosser  only  can 
be  retained.  No  doubt  many  of  Currants  homelier  jest/had  better 
have  remained  in  vulgar  traditioo ;  they  were  not  intended  to  be 

Erinted,  but  to  please  those  who  could  take  pleasure  in  them  ;  for 
e  disdained  none  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  loved  to  please  them 
all.  But  strip  these  pleasantries  of  their  mimic  and  scenic  accom- 
paniments, nay,  even  of  the  vernacular  accent  with  which  he  could 
so  humorously  utter  them,  and  set  them  in  print  with  the  formali- 
ty of  a  jest  book,  to  be  read  off  with  a  cockney  accent,  and  they 
will  have  as  little  charm  as  the  broad  Scotch  in  Tarn  o  Chanter,  or 
Old  Mortality,  if  delivered  through  the  same  organ.  And  how 
many  have  I  pitied,  that  from  contracted  prejudices,  and  want  of 
travel  in  the  intellect,  were  unable  to  suffer  the  sweet  strains  of 
Burns,  and  the  delightful  historic  tales  of  Walter  Scott,  by  reason 
pf  their  Scotch  vulgarity!  Upon  the  whole^  however,  I  think  the 
author  has  shown  his  good  sense  in  copying  so  few  of  those  jokes 
into  his  biography,  and  in  giving  those  few  by  the  way  of  schedule 
annexed. 

Much  also  has  been  said  and  written  against  Curran's  bad  taste ; 
and  alarm  has  been  excited,  as  well  in  the  eastern  as  the  western 
hemisphere,  least  his  followers  should  invade  the  privileged  occu- 
pants of  the  hesperean  gardens,  and  rob  them  of  their  golden 
fruits,  which  certain  critics  seem  determined  to  watch  like  trusty 
dragons.  I  only  hope  they  will  at  all  times  be  as  ready  to  unfurl 
their  banners,  and  as  faithful  in  guarding  their  favoured  territory 
against  every  other  invader.  Bad  taste  is  become  a  favourite 
phrase  in  the  cant  of  modern  criticism  ;  the  more  ancient  maxim 
was,  "de  gustibus  non  e$t  disputandum"  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  these  literary  mathematicians  would  agree  upon  their  mo- 
ral  standard  of  faith,  before  they  ostracise  genius,  and  wit,  and  na- 
ture herself  from  the  republic  of  letters.  Where  is  their  true 
standard,  or  their  first  meridian,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and 
know  so  little  ?  Where  is  their  archetype  ?  their  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Is  it  east  or  west  of  Temple  bar?  Is  it  in  Pekin  or 
Connecticut  ?  Is  their  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Threadneedle-street  or 
Paternoster-row  ?  Is  their  standard  formed  from  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  or  from  the  span  of  a  literary  dwarf? 

Until  these  questions  be  answered,  it  is  still  open  to  the  acade- 
micians to  dispute,  whether  he  who  conld  sway  the  learned  and 
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unlearned ;  could  charm  the  aged  and  the  young ;  who  conjd  taU 
forth  at  pleasure,  the  smile  or  the  tear ;  could  comfort  the  oppress- 
ed and  appal  the  guilty;  could  cast  his  magic  spell  on  all  around; 
whose  tongue,  had  it  been  venal,  would  have  been  bought  at  any 
price ;  that  he  who  could  at  once  extort  the  applause  of  bis  learn* 
ed  and  grave  antagonist,  and  the  plaudits  of  those  who  shouted  at 
the  names  of  Titus  Oates  and  Algernon  Sydney  in  the  hall,  was  aa 
offender  against  good  taste.  (See  the  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan, 
by  P.  Byrne,  vage  122.) 

As  to  the  '  Irish  school  of  eloquence,'  if  it  mean  the  bad  imi- 
tators of  Curran,  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  criticism,  and  any  country 
that  happens  to  be  incommoded  with  such  an  annoyance,  is  under 
obligations  to  those  that  would  arrest  the  contagion  or  remove  the 
nuisance. 

If  there  be  such  schools  of  perverse  imitation  the  fault  is  not  im- 
putable to  Curran,  nor  to  Ireland.  It  is  distressing  to  me  who  was 
born  and  educated  in  that  country,  and  probably  feel  it  the  more, 
to  see  any  orator  affecting  to  be  what  he  is  not.  As  when  a  man 
of  a  cold  temperament,  abandoning  his  own  gifts  and  breaking  loose 
from  nature,  runs  careering  after  the  creations  of  another's  brain. 
1  have  seen  such,  who  after  beating  their  own  flanks  to  gain  artifi- 
cial heat,  would  fall  into  a  cold  sweat.  I  have  seen  orators  who, 
if  they  bad  stood  still,  and  spoken  gravely,  would  have  been  re- 
spectable ;  not  content  with  that,  taking  their  gestures  and  atti- 
tudes from  figures  of  statuary,  straining  their  voices  even  to  crack- 
ing, and  bearing  no  bad  resemblance  to  the  inanimate  images  of 
Mermaids  or  Tritons  in  a  fountain  spouting  cold  froth  :  and  I  ac- 
knowledge obligation  to  those  who  exert  themselves  to  put  down 
all  such  dull  foppery.  To  Irishmen  of  any  education  this  violence 
to  taste  and  nature  is  peculiarly  offensive ;  and  most  of  all  when 
the  subject  of  such  vapourish  declamations  happens  to  be  poor 
Ireland,  whose  afflictions,  without  this  addition,  were  enough; 
Painful  indeed  it  is  to  those  who  have  borne  their  portion  of  their 
country's  sufferings,  whose  devotion  has  been  solemn  and  sincere, 
whose  deep  and  concentrated  affections  have  been  deposited  like 
relics  of  what  was  dear,  to  be  visited  on  due  occasion  in  solitude 
and  silence,  to  find  the  peace  of  the  living,  and  the  repose  of  the 
dead  violated  by  the  unfeeling  exhibitions  of  mimes  and  buffoons, 
rioting  and  ranting  over  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  is,  unless  much  altered  since  I  knew 
it,  the  last  country  in  which  such  a  school  could  subsist  I  have 
known  men  in  Ireland,  whose  elocution  pleased,  on  some  occasions, 
more  than  that  of  Curran ;  but  no  one  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm 
of  eloquence.  There  were  few  Irishmen  of  education  that  could 
not  perceive  his  defects,  but  I  never  knew  one  so  foolish  as  to  at- 
tempt to  imitate  them.     It  is  said  Mr.  Phillips  has  done  so— I 
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cannot  agree  fat  the  remark.  Certainly  there  is  no  kind  of  simili- 
tude between  Mr.  Phillips  and  Curran.  And  as  to  what  Mr.  Phil* 
lips  has  written  from  his  recollections  of  Curran,  be  has  laboured 
nnder  the  same  disadvantages  as  Mr.  William  Henry.  He,  Bke 
him,  is  too  voung  to  have  known  him  in  his  more  brilliant  days  i 
tad  many  of  the  anecdotes  he  relates  of  him,  prove  to  me  that  Cui* 
ran  most  have  been  much  altered  in  his  habits  from  the  epoch  of 
ray  intimacy  with  him,  at  which  time  I  never  heard  the  name  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  whose  celebrity  is  of  a  roach  later  date,  and  whose 
beautiful  poem  of  the  " Emerald  Isle"  was  the  first  notice  I  ever 
bad  of  his  existence. — But  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  when 
Mr.  Phillips  knew  this  celebrated  man,  he  was  not  still  capable  of 
attracting  his  admiration,  and  maintaining  the  first  place  as  an  ora» 
tor  with  every  one  of  elevated  taste  or  sentiment. 

[Mr.  Sampson  gives  a  picture  of  Curran's  hazardous  exertions  in 
bis  profession,  during  the  darkest  times  of  Ireland's  suffering  :— 
and  relates  an  anecdote  of  some  gloomy  presages  of  Curran— and 
of  his  thinking  once  to  leave  his  country  J 

Let  no  man  then  believe  that  John  rhilpot  Curran  lay  upon 
roses  when  his  country  writhed  on  the  bed  of  torture.  Of  all  the 
victims  of  those  disastrous  times  few  paid  more  dearly  for  their 
country's  love  than  he.  He  was  at  one  time  so  ran  down,  that  it 
required  courage  to  be  seen  walking  by  his  side.  His  domestic 
grief  was  made  the  prey  of  his  enemies,  and  those  who  laughed  at 
decorum  and  the  decencies  of  life  became  sanctified  in  their  up- 
braidings  of  him.  I  was  reproached  for  letting  my  child  still  bear 
the  name  by  which  he  was  baptised.  But  least  it  should  be  said 
that  he  must  by  some  singular  misdeeds  have  deserved  this  coututne- 
ly,  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  Grattan  was  no  less  vituperated. 
He  too  was  loaded  with  obloquy  by  those  whose  crimes  he  had  ar- 
raigned, and  not  merely  vituperated  as  Curran  was,  but  disfran- 
chised by  the  corporation  of  the  city  he  so  often  represented. 

The  last  act  of  Curran's  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  which 
does  him  the  roost  honour.  The  fate  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  is  set 
down  in  history  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,  further  than  as  the 
generous  conduct  of  Curran  connects  their  names  and  makes  it  fit* 
ting  that  they  should  be  recorded  together  in  one  page.  Tone, 
when  brought  before  his  judges  to  answer  personally  for  his  trea- 
son, scorned  to  equivocate  with  the  truth,  or  to  quibble  in  a  cause 
hi  which  his  life  and  honour  were  alike  at  stake.  He  at  once  ad- 
mitted the  charges  in  their  full  extent.  He  stooped  to  ask  one  fa- 
vour, and  but  one.  He  had  served  in  the  French  army  as  a  chief 
of  Brigade  and  wore  his  uniform.  He  was  now  before  a  Court 
Martial  by  whom  he  was  to  be  sentenced  ;  and  he  asked  no  more 
than  was  consistent  with  their  duty,  and  what  was  granted  to  the 
French  emigrants  standing  before  their  Judges  just  as  he  did  before 
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his  court — to  die  a  soldier's  death.  The  court,  struck  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  address,  remained  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  promis- 
ed that  his  request,  together  with  his  sentence,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

At  this  trying  moment  he  stood  alone  without  other  resource 
than  in  the  courage  of  his  own  manly  heart.  The  friends  that 
would  have  comforted  him  were  buried  in  dungeons  or  in  graves. 
There  were  some  who  in  his  happier  days  had  followed  him,  and 
courted  him,  and  quickened  in  ihe  sunshine  of  his  wit  and  social 
mirth,  that  now  turned  away  their  countenances  and  shut  their  fro- 
zen hearts,  and  either  left  him  or  led  him  to  his  fate.  But  in  this 
cheerless  and  desolate  position,  be  bad  a  friend  and  advocate 
where  he  could  least  have  looked  for  it :  that  friend,  that  generous 
advocate  was  Curran. 

That  this  may  appear  in  its  true  light,  it  should  be  known  that 
though  both  Tone  and  Curran  loved  their  country,  yet  their  politi- 
cal views  were  altogether  different.  Tone  from  his  early  days,  as 
he  said  before  his  court  martial,  considered  the  connexion  with 
England  as  the  scourge  of  the  Irish  nation.  Curran  professed 
whig  principles,  and  thought,  that  with  a  reform  in  the  parliament, 
all  the  good  attainable  might  be  achieved.  His  principles  had 
been  the  subject  of  Tone's. strong  animadversions  and  keenest  rail- 
lery :  but  all  offence  was  hushed,  all  political  hostility  was  merged 
in  sympathy  for  the  heroic  sufferer.  I  should  mention  one  of 
Tone's  former  friends  whom  Curran  rallied  to  him,  the  time  may 
come  when  he  or  his  descendants  may  derive  more  honour  from 
the  fact  than  the  betrayers  of  their  country  from  ill-earned  titles. 
It  was  Mr.  Peter  Burrows,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish 
bar.  They  consulted  and  found  as  they  hoped  a  means  to  save 
him,  not  merely  from  the  mode  of  death  he  deprecated,  but  from 
death  itself  which  be  had  fondly  courted. 

At  this  time  I  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  having  embarked  in 

Eursuance  of  my  contract  with  the  government  for  Portugal ;  but 
aving  been  blown  back  several  times  into  the  same  harbour. 
Curran  called  daily  to  inquire  how  I  fared,  or  in  my  absence  to 
console  my  family.  He  spoke  of  Tone  with  the  same  interest  as 
though  they  had  been  inseparable  friends,  and  devoted  himself  with 
more  seal  than  if  he  had  received  the  most  lavish  fee,  and  with  a 
sincerity  that  marked  a  noble  nature. 

The  court  that  tried  and  sentenced  Tone  was  composed  of  seven 
military  officers  convened  in  the  barrack  of  Dublin,  and  sat  upon 
bis  trial  at  the  same  time  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  sit- 
ting, during  Michaelmas  Term,  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  not 
amenable  to  a  court  martial,  not  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
King ;  and  the  court  martial  had  no  right  to  try  him  for  high  trea- 
son, sitting  the  King's  Bench.    Curran  moved  for  and  obtained  a 
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habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up  before  the  court  It  was  immedi- 
ately served  upon  the  provost  marshal  (Major  Sandys.)  This  wad 
the  keeper  of  a  torture  house,  whose  name  is  but  too  notorious  in 
the  annals  of  the  times.  He  returned  for  answer  that  be  would 
obey  no  orders  but  those  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  garri- 
son. The  court  directed  the  sheriff  to  take  him  into  custody  and 
bring  him  before  them:  he  was  not  to  be  found,  but  Tone  was 
found  with  bis  neck  deeply  wounded  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

It  was  said  that  on  the  preceding  evening  f Sunday)  he  had  been 
officially  informed  that  his  sentence  was  confirmed  and  his  request 
denied,  and  had  therefore  done  this  execution  on  himself;  some 
said  with  a  razor,  some  with  a  pane  of  glass  because  he  had  no  ra- 
zor. Of  this  I  can  know  nothing.  It  was  said  that  he  spoke  at 
terwards ;  I  never  heard  of  any  friend  that  heard  him  speak  after 
this  wound.  It  was  however  stated  that  he  observed  he  was  a  bad 
anatomist,  in  having  missed  his  end. 

However  this  might  be,  it  was  but  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland's  fatal  story.  For  never  did  fear  or  necessity  extort  from 
her  oppressive  rulers  an  act  that  looked  like  grace,  or  policy  dic- 
tate a  transient  show  of  lenity,  but  some  demoniac  spirit  interposed, 
and  shaped  it  into  treachery  and  cruelty.  It  was  so  of  old,  it  was 
so  with  Byrne,  it  was  so  with  Bond,. it  was  so  with  Orr,  it  was  so  at 
the  massacre  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  it  proved  so  too  with 
Tone. 

I  will  not  say  that  he  was  murdered — 1  would  not  slander  by 
saying  what  I  do  not  know,  not  even  a  murderer  by  trade.  That 
he  chose  the  manner  of  his  own  death  was  rendered  plausible  by 
many  circumstances.  His  sentence  was  not  warranted  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  by  any  law  civil  or  military.  The  mode 
of  punishment  then,  was  only  intended  to  disgrace  him  and  the  uni- 
form he  wore ;  or  to  expose  his  aged  parents  to  a  repetition  of  the 
insults  and  exultations  of  the  government  rabble,  his  trial  having 
followed  close  upon  the  execution  of  a  brother,  taken  like  him  in 
arms.  He  might  perhaps  have  feared  the  loss  of  lives  in  some  vain 
attempt  to  rescue  him.  Nor  could  this  act  be  called  a  suicide  in 
the  criminal  sense  that  Christians  view  it,  but  rather  resembled  the 
expedient  of  the  soldier  who,  when  about  to  be  tortured  by  savages, 
disappointed  their  ferocity  by  giving  them  his  head.  The  end 
was  that  he  lingered  for  a  week,  and  then  died  as  he  lived,  great 
ef  heart  and  mind. 

That  Curran  must  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  military  tribunal  and  its  sentence,  is  most  evident ;  and 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  chances  and 
changes  that  fall  out  in  periods  of  desultory  policy,  when  ven- 
geance, fear,  or  personal  rivalry,  and  other  disavowed  or  unseen 
motives  take  the  reins  in  turns,  it  was  not  improbable  that  Tone's 
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life  might  have  been  saved,  even  in  spite  of  his  determined  purpose 
to  accept  no  favour.  The  civil  war  was  ended ;  the  government 
had  treated  with  the  directors  of  the  union,  and  the  men  who  form- 
ed the  alliance  with  the  French.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  openly 
censured  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  Orange  faction,  and  pro- 
fessed to  act  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  amnesty.  Evea 
Napper  Tandy,  the  most  proscribed  of  all  that  bore  arms  or  rebel- 
led, had  been  exchanged  for  a  British  general,  and  sent  back  to 
France  in  a  British  vessel,  to  enjoy  his  rank  and  pay  as  a  French 
general  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  been  specially,  and 
by  name,  excepted  out  of  the  amnesty  act,  and  so  great  had  beea 
the  avidity  to  have  his  person  and  his  life,  that  not  only  great  re- 
wards were  set  upon  his  bead,  but  a  British  plenipotentiary  viola- 
led  the  honour  of  the  diplomacy  and  the  rights  of  nations,  taking 
«pon  himself  the  office  of  constable,  and  imposing  upon  the  senate 
of  a  free  and  neutral  city  the  office  of  gaolers.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that  this  man,  after  lying  so  long  in  foreign  dungeons  and  in 
irons,  was  brought  to  Ireland,  tried  and  convicted,  and  every  thing 
but  executed,  and  afterwards  given  up  on  the  simple  requisition  of 
Napoleon,  how  much  reason  was  there  not  for  Curran  to  hope  that 
he  might  save  the  Fife  of  this  brave  man  ? 

Some  have  asked  why  Curran,  if  he  felt  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
as  he  described  them,  contented  himself  with  talking,  leaving  to 
others  the  post  of  danger — how  he,  if  his  affections  were  so  enga- 
ged, and  his  sentiments  so  decided,  could  flutter  like  the  moth 
round  the  taper  and  come  off  unhurt ;  and  also,  how,  after  that  ill- 
omened  union  that  extinguished  in  blood  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  he  could  submit  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and 
kneel  or  stoop  for  favour.  1  have  already  shown  that  he  was  not 
unhurt,  but  assailed,  and  wounded  even  in  the  tenderest  part ;  and 
if  he  was  not  consigned  with  other  men  of  patriotic  virtue  to  a  dun- 
gcfon  or  a  hulk,  it  was  most  probably  because  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment exempted  him  from  the  operation  of  the  law  that  suspended 
the  habeas  corpus  act  To  censure  him  for  accepting  the  station 
of  a  Judge  and  Privy  Counsellor,  in  an  administration  headed  by 
Fox  ahd  Grey,  is  to  say,  that  those  who  do  most  for  their  country 
are  to  have  least  of  its  indulgence. 

And  now  a  word  touching  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  before  1 
take  my  leave.  To  dispute  their  talents  would  be  to  disparage  my 
own  judgment.  Their  writings  have  been  long  my  chief  literary 
recreation.  Their  luminous  conceptions,  and  polished  style,  have 
given  them  a  sway,  which,  like  all  other  power  if  abused,  may  be- 
come dangerous  and  despotic ;  and  wheu  it  verges  towards  that 
point  it'becotnes  a  civic  duty  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm. 

I  do  not  however  profess  to  euter  the  lists  as  a  champion  against 
such  formidable  adversaries ;  1  should  rather  submit,  and  even  pay 
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them  black  mail,  than  wage  animpotent  war,  and  indeed  the  combat 
would  be  every  way  too  unequal  between  one  '  Whose  sword  hangs 
rusting  on  the  wall'  and  so  many  knights  of  fame, 

4  Ten  of  them  are  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  Sword,  and  spur  on  heel ; 
Who  never  quit  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard : 

They  carve  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drink  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred.9 

I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  the  fittest  to  correct  their  own  errors, 
if  any  they  have  fallen  into ;  but  still,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  use  the 
like  freedom  by  them  as  they  do  by  others. 

1  think  then  that  their  strictures  upon  some  passages  of  this  bio- 
graphy have  been  too  fastidious,  or,  to  borrow  a  sprightlier  phrase 
of  their  own,  *  too  smart  and  snappish.' 

I  think  they  have  not  viewed  the  story  of  the  birth,  and  birth 
place  of  Curran's  eloquence,  of  poor  Apjohn  and  Duhigg,  and  the 
victory  over  the  devil  of  temple  bar,  with  their  accustomed  can- 
dour or  discrimination.  Had  they  known  more  of  the  men  and 
manners  they  were  censuring,  they  would  never  have  supposed  that 
this  story  was  taken  down  by  the  author  from  his  father's  lips :  in- 
deed, they  would  smile  at  their  own  innocent  mistake. 

They  say  it  is  not  the  very  best  style  of  wit  or  talk  that  they 
have  met  with.  But  who  has  said  it  was  ?  Its  beauty,  if  it  has 
any,  is  that  it  is  entirely  without  such  pretension,  and  is  related 
simply  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  John  Philpot  Curran.  The  ob- 
servation*, or  question  of  his  friend  was,  whether  bis  gift  was  from 
art  or  nature,  or  whether  his  eloquence  was  born  with  him.  And 
the  answer  was,  the  history  of  its  origin,  showing  how  much  it  was 
owing  to  accident  and  circumstances;  and  when  Curran  was  thus 
cheerfully  complying  with  the  desire  of  his  friend,  he  was  too  un- 
affected, and  too  natural  to  think  of  making  a  display  ;  he  gave  it 
as  it  came,  and  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  story  of  Mr.  Boyse,  I  think  that  there  also  these  accom- 
plished critics  have  misconceived  both  the  moral  and  the  fact. ...Did 
their  good  feelings  never  teach  them,  that  true  and  genuine  affec- 
tion, because  it  shuns  all  exhibition,  will  be  fain  at  times  to  hide 
itself  under  the  show  of  bluntness  ? 

Indeed  this  censure  is  so  forced,  that  it  seems  to  have  involved 
the  learned  commentators  in  some  confusion  of  ideas,  not  very 
usual  with  them ;  for  they  say  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  but  it  was  dreadfully  too  theatrical  for  ajwi- 
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vote  society.  '  Id  our  fastidious  country,9  they  say,  *  we  really  hav4 
no  idea  of  a  man  talking  pathetically  in  good  company,  and  still 
less  of  good  company  sitting  and  crying  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not 
very  consistent,'  they  add, '  with  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  most  comical.'  The  expression  of  the  author  hardly 
warranted  this  observation.  He  was  speaking  of  the  variety  of  his 
father's  conversation,  which  abounded  in  those  magical  transi- 
tions, from  the  most  comic  turn  of  thought  to  the  deepest  pathos ; 
for  ever  bringing  a  tear  into  their  eye  before  the  smile  *  was  off  the 
lip.'  From  these  and  other  passages,  these  gentlemen  are  led  to 
suspect,  that  the  Irish  standard  of  good  conversation  is  radically 
different  from  the  English.  For  my  own  part,  having  spent  half 
my  life  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  half  in  various  other  countries, 
and  having  seen  some  good  company  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  find  upon  what  these  observatiQns  are 
founded ;  I  have  generally  found  least  said  about  good  company, 
in  good  company ;  and  those  to  please  the  most  who  dealt  the 
least  in  precepts  of  book  conversation.  I  am  now  an  American, 
and  equally  distant,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  arm  of  the 
sea,  from  the  one  and  the  other  island,  and  the  way  we  unso- 
phisticated Americans  think  upon  these  subjects  is  this ;  we  find 
that  God  has  given  to  man  two  distinct  characters,  by  which, 
though  all  the  rest  were  lost  or  effaced,  he  might  be  defined  and 
distinguished  from  the  brute  creation — *  the  smile  and  the  tear? — 
Here  then  are  two  schools  of  conversation — too  rival  gymansia,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  channel  of  Saint  George.  The  disciples  of  the 
one  neither  admit  of  laughter  or  of  tears  :  or  if  they  do,  it  must  be 
serio-comic  mirth,  or  pathos  of  that  nature,  that  cannot  excite  a 
tear. 

The  other  school,  abandoning  the  whole  transnatural  regions,  to 
their  more  refined  and  attic  neighbours,  assemble  round  the  festive 
board,  and  as  the  wine  flows,  and  the  blood  and  spirits  circulate, 
they  make  the  course  of  their  humanities.  By  laughter  they  prove, 
if  not  that  they  are  gentlemen,  at  least  that  they  are  men.  And  if 
any  unexpected  touch  of  pathos  brings  the  tear  into  their  eye,  their 
philosophy  is  that  of  nature,  which  traces  the  cause  through  the 
effect.  They  acknowledge  a  power  beyond  themselves,  and  find  die 
litem  humaniorcs  written  in  their  hearts,  by  him  who  made  the  laws 
essential  to  their  moral  and  material  frame :  and  they  acknowledge 
him  who  made  the  tear  to  flow,  to  be  the  same  who  made  the  water 
issue  from  the  rock. 

The  world  must  judge,  then,  which  is  the  better  school.  If  there 
be  any  law  it  must  be  international.  For  ray  part,  if  this  be  the 
only,  or  radical  difference  between  the  rival  standards,  1  do  not 
wonder,  that  *  before  the  comeing  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
English  in  their  language  and  apparrell,  and  all  their  manner  of 
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liveing,  had  submitted  themselves  entirely  to  the  Irish.9     And  the 
compliment  is  perhaps  better  than  was  intended  to  the  Irish  school. 

As  regards  the  danger  of  bad  imitation,  let  these  accomplished 
critics  beware  how  their  own  kibes  are  galled,  for  though  it  be 
given  to  few  to  imitate  the  Scotch  reviewers  in  their  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  great  range  of  thought,  or  in  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  their  diction,  yet  every  art  and  science  has  its  jargon,  and  the 
cant  of  criticism  about)  taste  and  good  conversation  is  what  the 
parrot  may  learn,  and  the  cuckoo  sing,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
whatever  is  genuine,  natural,  or  manly. 

What  kind  of  person  would  John  rhilpot  Curran  have  been,  if 
he  had  formed  himself  upon  these  straight-lined  rules.  Would  Ho- 
mer have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  or  would  he  not,  if  they  pre- 
vailed, be  kicked  out  of  good  company,  as  in  that  barbarous  age 
when  he  first  sung  his  ballads  through  the  streets  of  the  Greek  ci- 
ties ?  Would  not  Shakspeare  be  the  next  victim  of  this  rage  ?  and 
Tully,  whose  jocularity  was  his  right  arm,  whose  pleasure  was  to 
show  his  wit  among  his  friends,  and  who  confesses  that  he  loved 
his  own  jokes  best,  and  that  they  were  but  *  quiequid  in  bnccatn  ve- 
nerity  whose  jests  filled  three  whole  volumes :  how  would  he  be 
censured  for  being  so  *  vastly  comical  ?' 

There  is  perhaps  one  way  to  reconcile  and  draw  advantage  from 
their  differences,  by  bringing  about  a  friendly  commerce. 

Let  the  North  Britons  consign  to  their  Hibernian  neighbours 
what  they  have  to  spare  of  the  mental  philosophy,  and  their  sys- 
tems ideal  and  non-ideal,  and  of  their  semi-voluntary  operations  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  Irish  in  return  supply  them  with  their  surplus 
heart  and  soul,  and  let  this  be  hereafter  called  the  channel  trade. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  these  trifles,  and  render  justice  to  that  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  these  writers  whenever  they  assume  their 
proper  attitude  and  station. 

*  These  things,'  they  say,  speaking  of  Curran's  wit,  &c.  *  are  of 
*  little  consequence.  Mr.  Curran  was  something  better,'  fac.  p.  [239.] 

Such  manly  language  would  atone,  if  atonement  were  due,  for 
all  the  censures  upon  the  wit,  the  style,  or  the  manner  of  Curran  ; 
and  Ireland  owes  to  these  authors  this  acknowledgment  besides,  that 
when  the  minions  of  despotism,  so  long  combined  against  her,  per- 
verted her  cause,  and  sided  with  her  tyrants,  they  still  respected 
the  country  of  *  feeling  hearts  and  eloquent  tongues.'  And  though 
they  should  not  be  converted  to  the  Irish  standard  of  wit  or  con- 
versation, I  trust  that  upon  more  acquaintance  they  will  find  reason 
to  admit,  and  to  assert,  that  virtues  of  a  higher  kind  than  either 
taste  or  genius  lie  buried  in  the  graves  of  Irish  traitors. 

But  on  this  subject  1  shall  trust  myself  no  further,  I  have  already 
detained  the  reader  too  long  from  better  matter ;  I  have  spoken 
more  of  myself  than  perhaps  I  ought,  and  more  of  Ireland  than  I 
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had  intended.  Such  fruitless  recollections  of  her  sufferings  cannot 
change  her  destiny.  If  I  can  cherish  any  hope  for  her,  it  is  in  the 
steady  march  of  the  free  and  prosperous  republic  of  which  I  am 
now  a  citizen.  If  integrity  and  union  shall  continue  to  direct  her 
councils ;  if  native  health  and  vigour  still  prove  a  match  for  the  at- 
tacks which  corrupt  intrigue  and  foreign  influence  will  never  fail  to 
make  upon  her  freedom  and  renown  ;  if  honesty  be  cherished  as 
it  ought,  and  fraud  discountenanced,  and  law  administered  with 
firm  impartiality ;  if  religion,  the  chastener  of  the  public  morals, 
be  still  pure  and  holy,  untainted  by  hypocrisy  or  guile ;  if  all  these 
blessings  6hall  continue  to  her  ;  if  the  mild  wisdom  of  her  Frank- 
lin, and  the  farewell  voice,  and  warning  accents  of  her  Washing- 
ton, be  ever  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  her  citizens ;  then  may  the 
great  example  stronger  than  armed  millions  work  to  the  end  of 
•UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION.' 
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Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Col- 
lected from  the  best  Authorities,  and  alphabetically  arranged.  By 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  D.  D.  Boston,  Wells  &  Lilly.  8vo.  pp.  47<J. 
(4.)  History,  Biography,  Geography  and  Topography. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Pilot,  consisting  of  a  set  of  Charts  of  those 
rivers,  representing  their  channels,  islands,  ripples,  rapids,  shoals, 
bars,  rocks,  &c.  accompanied  with  directions  for  the  use  of  navigators. 
To  which  is  added  a  geography  of  the  States  and  Territories,  west 
and  south  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  By  J.  C.  Gilleland.  Pitts- 
burgh, 12mo.  pp.  274. 

History  of  Chelmsford,  from  its  origin  in  1653,  to  the  year  1820. 
By  Rev.  Wilkes  Allen,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  192.     Haverhill,  Mass* 

Life  of  Com.  Oliver  H.  Perry.     By  John  M.  Niles.     Hartford. 

Life  and  Letters,  together  with  Poetical  and  Miscellaneous  pieces 
of  the  late  William  Person,  a  student  of  Harvard  University.  18mo. 
Cambridge. 

U  manly  strength  of  character,  united  with  the  finest  sensibility,  may  deserve 
and  reward  attention,  we  may  safely  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  take 
delight  in  seeing  the  affections  and  the  moral  qualities  called  into  action,  and 
can  love  and  admire  excellence  under  whatever  circumstances,  and  at  whatever 
age  it  may  appear. 

There  is  something  of  a  romantic  and  mysterious  interest  blended  with  the 
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256  Late  Publications.— History,  tyc. 

history  of  this  extraordinary  youth  ;  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  one  of 
those  who,  by  the  fault  of  their  parents,  come  lawlessly  into  Kfe.  It  too  often 
happens  that  the  innocent  offspring,  in  such  a  case,  is  made  to  bear  the  wit  and 
disgrace,  while  the  guilty  parties  remain  concealed  ;  and  as  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  well  remarks,  '  to  avoid  disgrace  and  degradation',  do  what  renders 
them  worthy  of  a  punishment  still  more  severe.'  Person,  it  seems,  was  desert- 
ed by  both  his  parents,  and  never  acknowledged  by  either.  He  was  born  in 
December,  1793,  and  in  the  October  following  was  placed  in  a  respectable 
family  in  Andover.  [He  died  in  Oct.  1818.}  While  yet  a  pupil  at  Phillips* 
Academy,  he  thus  describes  his  painful  want  of  parental  relation,  in  reply  to 
the  supposed  inquiry  of  a  compassionate  stranger  : 

•  Stranger,  why  that  face  of  grief? 
Why  those  tears,  that  ask  relief  ? 
Is  thy  heart  by  anguish  torn  ? 
Art  thou  left  alone  to  mourn  ? 
Kind  inquirer,  I  would  tell  thee 
All  the  woes,  which  have  befell  me, 
But  the  tale  would  tend  to  weary; 
Thou  hast  told  it  in  thy  query. 
Thus  briefly  let  my  griefs  be  known — ' 
In  the  world  Fro  left  alone  ; 
No  kind  father  to  protect  me, 
No  kind  mother  to  direct  me, 
lister,  brother,  all  denied  me  ; 
Can  aught  of  deeper  wo  betide  me  ?' 

North  Am.  Review,  No.  29. 
The  Political  State  of  Italy,    by  Theodore  Lyman,  jun.     Boston. 
Wells  fe  Lilly,  8vo.  pp.  xiz.  424. 

An  Eulogy  on  the  late  John  P.  Curran  Sampson,  Esq.  Counsellor  at 
Law,  delivered  at  the  New-York  Forum,  Nov.  6,  1820,  by  Peter 
Ludlow,  jun.  Esq.   New-York. 

Proposals  for  publishing  a  new  and  complete  History  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  whole  period  from  the  first  discovery  of  North 
America,  down  to  1820;  by  Frederick  Butler,  A.  M.  author  of  *•  Cate- 
chetical Compend  of  History,"  "  Sketches  of  Universal  History,1'  and 
"  Farmer's  Manual," — in  3  vols.  8vo.     New- York. 

Otis' s  Translation  of  BottaU  History  of  the  War  of  Independence 
of  the  U.  S.  vol.  II.     Philadelphia. 

A  New  General  Atlas,  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
private  Libraries  ;  also  calculated  to  accompany  modern  Geographies 
and  Gazetteers.     26  maps.    James  V.  Seaman.     New- York. 

Report  of  the  Survey  of  a  section  of  the  river  Delaware,  from  one 
mile  below  Chester,  to  Richmond,  above  Philad.  taken  by  order  of  the 
Councils.     By  David  M'Clure.     Philad.  8vo.  pp.  48,  with  a  plate. 

Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution*  including  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  General  Mina,  &c.     By  W.  H.  Robinson. 

(Foreign.) 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  2d  American  edition,  2  vols,  in  1.  8vo. 
New-York. 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.  begun  by  himself,  and 
concluded  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 
Wells  fc  Lilly,  Boston. 
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Late  Publicatitni.—Ixtw,  Medicine  and  Surgery.       tfft 

(6.)  Law. 

Report  of  Case$  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  By  Thomas  Daj.  8?o.  vol.  U. 
Hartford. 

Johnson's  JV.  Y.  Reports — Vol.  18.  part  3,  containing  cases  of  Octo- 
ber Term,  1820. 

Adams  on  Ejectment,  from  the  London  edition  of  1820  ;  with  notes 
and  references  to  American  decisions—by  a  Counsellor  of  N.  Y.  Wi- 
ley &  Halsted.     New* York. 

(6.)  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Address  to  the  Officers  composing  the  Medical  Staff,  by  Samuel  L.  Mit- 
chill,  M.  D.  &P.  Surgeon  general  of  the  Militia,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.     N.  Y. 

A  Letter  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies.     By  Daniel  Os- 
good, M.  D.  prac.  of  Med.  in  the  city  of  Havana.     With  an  extract ' 
from  a  letter  of  Cyrus  Perkins,  M.  D.  of  New- York.    [Late  Prof,  of 
Anat.  and  Surg,  at  Dartmouth  Col.]     New-York,  pp.  72. 

The  Sailor's  Physician  ;  exhibiting  the  symptoms,  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  incident  to  seamen,  and  persons  at  sea.  By  Usher 
Parsons,  M.D.    8vo.     Cambridge.  ' 

A  Discourse  on  the  means  of  improving  the  medical  police  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  by  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  Resident  Physician  for 
the  City  of  New-York,  Prof.  fee.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Cor- 
poration.    New-York.  pp.  79. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New-York,  [Doctors  Osborn,  Pascalis,  Watts,  Neilson, 
Cock,  Drake  and  Ives,]  explanatory  of  the  causes  and  character  of 
the  Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in  Bancker-street  and  its  vicinity, 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1820.  (Published  by  order  of  the  Soci- 
ety.)    New- York,  pp.  38. 

Remarks  on  the  report,  &c.  [as  above.]  pp.  16.  ' 

Bard's  Compendium  of  Midwifery,  4th  edit,  improved,  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  8vo.  Collins  &  Co.  New- 
York.  $3  60. 

A  Trad,  on  the  inefficacy  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora  (or  scull-cap) 
in  the  cure  of  Hydrophobia.     Middletown,  Con* 

(Foreign.) 

Medicine  Constitutionalized  and  Revolutionized,  by  the  accurate  sci- 
ences— a  work  intended  to  undeceive  government  on  the  subject  of 
epidemic  pestilence.  By  Don  John  Leymerie,  citizen  of  the  United 
States.     Madrid. 

The  London  Dissecter*  or  system  of  dissection,  practised  in  the 
Hospitals  and  Lecture  rooms  of  the  Metropolis  ;  1st.  Am.  from  6th 
Lond.  edit.     Philadelphia — 12mo.  pp.  244. 

The  London  Practice  of  Midwifery ;  1st.  Am.  from  4th  Lond.  edit. 
New-Yorjc.  J.  V.  Seaman,  12mo.  pp.  303. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  and  bilious  disorders  in 
general ;  by  John  Faithhorn,  M.  D.     1st  American  e4it.    Philad. 
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as»  Late  Publications.— Novels,  Poetry,  ^c. 

(7.)  NOTBLS. 

Precaution,  an  original  Novel,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  New- York.  [We 
only  regret  that  the  scene  of  this  novel  was  not  laid  in  America.] 

Symzonia,  or  a  voyage  to  the  Internal  World— By  Capt  Adam  Sett- 
born,  12mo.  pp.  248.    New- York, 

The  Spy ;  a  Tale  of  the  neutral  ground.  [An  original  novel — in  the 
press.]     Wiley  and  Halsted,  New- York. 

(Foreign.) 

The  Physiognomist,  by  the  author  of  the  Bachelor  and  Married 
Han.     2  vols.     New-York. 

The  Hermit  in  London  ;  or,  Sketches  of  English  Manners.  Vols. 
4  and  5.     London. 

Kenilworth — [is  announced]  by  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

Melmoth,  the  Wanderer  ;  a  tale  by  the  author  of  Bertram.  Bos- 
ton. 

(8.)  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  Fine  Arts. 

Print  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  [in  forwardness]  by  A.  B. 
Durand,  of  this  city — from  Col.  Trumbull's  painting. — #20.  Good- 
rich &  Co. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  engraved  by  Francis 
Kearney,  from  the  London  edit,  by  Charles  Heath.  M.  Carey  &  Son. 
Philad. 

Rosalie >  a  Tale,  by  Palmira  Johnson.  (Dedicated to  Mr.  Jefferson.) 
New-York,  24mo.  pp.  36.  [We  regret  that  we  had  not  a  review  pre- 
pared of  this  superior  little  poem  :  though  it  has  but  humble  preten- 
sions. We  rather  think  it  indicates  a  more  powerful  hand  than  that  of 
a  lady — we  mean  only,  a  little  more  robust,  as  possessing  more  of  the 
nerve  of  science.  But  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself — as  it  will  be 
three  months  before  we  see  him  again. 

The  first  extract  relates  to  a  storm  which  overtook  Rosalie  and  ber  father,  in 
a  little  boat  near  Hell-gate:  The  second — to  the  recovery  of  a  young  man 
(belonging  to  the  wreck  of  another  vessel)  from  the  waves:  The  two  last-Mo 
the  return  of  the  same  youth  from  a  journey  to  the  west.] 
1  Swift  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow  * "  Where  staid  my  friend  ?"  the  man 

Or  as  the  gliding  meteor  star,  of  age 

Beyond  the  dangerous  whirlpool's  flow,     Ask'd  of  the  youth  with  courtesy, 

The  little  bark  had  shot  afar  5  Who  thus  relates  his  pilgrimage — 

And  Geysbert  rais'd  his  Rosalie  "  I've  journey'd  far,  my  sire,''  said  he, 

Who  fainting  hung  upon  his  breast,  "  Since  last  upon  this  spot  I  stood, 
"  She  lives !"  he  cried, "  1  felt  her  sigh,     Have  travelled  all  your  country  o'er* 

My  child  is  safe  and  I  am  blest !"      Have    met   with  warm   and   kindred 

And  gratefully  he  rais'd  bis  eye,  hearts, 

To  the  protecting  Deity.'  With  men  tjiat  eminently  soar    , 

,«,        r.     .  . ,,  .    „       ,.     *        ,    In  science,  literature  and  arts ; 
She  softy  sigb'd,  but  could  not  speak,     Pvc  royed  western  ^  a 

Too  blest  in  having  life  preserved,-     Wftere       ^  0hk)  wjnds  ^ 

A  tear  stood  trembling  on  her  cheek-  And  Mississippi  rolls  her  darker  fl6od."  • 

The  silent  tear  the  youth  observed,  rr 

And  deera'd,  in  that  there  more  was  ' "  Ye  candid  strangers,  that  would  find 
meant,  Heart,  talent,  worth  and  virtue  here ; 

Than  blends  with  phrase  of  Compli*  Go  leave  your  prejudice  behind, 

ment'  p,  13—15.       Unbiassed  tread  this  Western  Sphere!"* 

p.  35— 36. 
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Late  Publications.— Politics,  Theology,  fyc.  259 

Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems.     18mo.      Boston. 

The  Waking  Dreams  of  a  foreigner,  during  the  five  years  of  his  pro- 
bation ;  by  Charles  Burton,  professor  of  perspective.  New- York.  8vo, 
pp.  56. 

Fanny  continued.  [A  stranger  to  the  original  Fanny.]  New- York. 
W.  Grattan,  8vo.  pp.  29. 

Bonaparte  ;  the  storm  at  Sea ;  Madeline,  and  other  poems. 

New  Music,  "  Bright  is  the  word,  His  Light  Divine" — a  Hymn  of 
Praise  dedicated  to  the  American  Bible  Society.  Written  by  Samuel 
Woodworth  ;  arranged  by  P.  K.  Moran ;  and  presented  by  E.  Riley, 
New-York. 

The  Olio,  Nos.  1.  and  II.    New-York. 


Dodd's  Beauties  of  .Shakspeare.     Wickman  &  Hazzard,  Philad. 

The  Universe  ;  a  poem  by  the  Author  of  Bertram. 

The  Doge  of  Venice — a  tragedy  by  Lord  Byron.  [Announced,  Lon- 
don.] 

(9.)  Politics  and  Political  Economy. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  Drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  National  Institution,  for  the  promotion  of  Industry,  established  in 
June,  1820,  by  Delegates  from  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio  and  Delaware. 
New-York. 

An  Essay  on  the  late  institution  of  the  American  Society,  for  colo 
nizing  the  free  people  of  Colour  of  the  U.  S.  Washington.  Davis  & 
Force,    pp.  83.     . 

The  National  Calendar,  for  1821.     Washington.     Davis  &  Force. 

Thoughts  on  Political  Economy,  in  two  parts.  By  Daniel  Ray- 
mond, Counsellor  at  Law.     Baltimore.  F.  Lucas,  jr.  8vo.  pp.  470. 

Considerations  on  the  impropriety  and  inexpediency  of  renewing 
die  Missouri  question.  By  a  Pennsylvania^.  Philad.  M.  Carey  &  Son. 
pp.  88. 

A  Caveat ;  or  considerations  against  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
with  slavery,  into  the  Union.     New-Haven,  pp.  40. 

Old  and  New  Tarjffs  Compared,  with  observations  on  the  effect  of 
high  duties  on  Revenue  and  Consumption.     By  a  citizen.     Boston. 

The  effects  of  War,  and  effects  of  Peace,  set  forth  in  a  Wter  written 
by  an  Englishman  in  New- York  [W.  Andrew]  to  his  countrymen,  &$ 
12mo.  pp.  24. 

(Foreign.) 

Answer  to  Mahhus,  on  population — by  William  Godwin.  . 

A  Memoir  upon  the  negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Treaty  of  1819 — with  a  notice  of  the 
statistics  of  those  States  ;  by  Don  Louis  de  Onis,  late  minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  that  Republic,  and  at  present  His  C.  M.  Ambas.  at  the 
Court  of  Naples,  fee.  4to.    Madrid. 

(10.)  Thbology. 

Letters  addressed  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Wood's  letters  to  Unitarians.  By  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.  3d  edition, 
Cambridge. 
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Journals  of  the  general  Convention  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  held 
at  Philad.  from  May  18  to  24,  1820.     Philad. 

Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Prot.  Epis. 
Church,  May  17,  1820.  By  Rev.  Richard  O.  Moore,  Bp.  of  Virginia. 
Philadelphia. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  from  the  Bishops  of  the  Prot  Epis.  Church,  as- 
sembled in  Convention,  May,  1820.     Philad. 

Letter  from  a  Congregationalist  to  a  friend,  on  the  subject  of  joining 
the  new  Epis.  Church.     Boston. 

A  Funeral  Discourse  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Muir,  D.  D.  delivered  al  Alexandria,  Aug.  1820.  By  the  Rev.  Elias 
Harrison.     New -York. 

A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational 
Ministers  of  Mass,  1820.     By  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.    Boston. 

Sermons,  on  various  subjects,  by  Henry  Colman,  8vo.  pp.  168. 
Boston. 

'  The  Lord's  Words  are  Spirit  and  Life.'  A  discourse  delivered  at 
Abingdon,  May,  1820.     By  Holland  Weeks.     Boston. 

Sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Inglis,  Pastor  of  the  first  Presb. 
Church  in  Baltimore,  8vo.     Bait. 

Mnutes  of  the  Warren  Association,  held  in  Providence*  Sept.  1820. 
Providence. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  late  difficulties  in  Worcester ,  with  the 
proceedings  ef  several  ecclesiastical  councils.     Worcester,  Mass. 

Episcopalian  Harmony.  Containing  the  Hymns  set  forth  by  the 
General  Conventions  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  with  appropriate  Mo* 
sic  to  each  Hymn.  To  which  are  added,  Chants,  Doxologies,  Re- 
sponses, &c.     By  John  Cole.    E.  Bliss,  New- York. 

The  Unity  of  God,  a  sermon  delivered  in  America,  Sept  1,  1816* 
Third  ed.  reprinted  from  the  1st  Liverpool  ed.     New* York. 

Remarks  on  the  charges  made  against  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  by  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  New-England  Society  ox  New- York, 
Dec.  22, 1820.     New-York. 

Review  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks'  letters  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt's  sermon.  (From  "  the  Chris* 
tian  Disciple,"  published  at  Boston. )    Baltimore. 

Religion  a  social  Principle.  A  sermon  delivered  in  the  Church  in 
Federal  street,  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1820.  By  William  EUery  C ban- 
ning, minister,  &c.     Published  at  the  request  of  the  hearers.     Boston. 

Some  account  of  Thomas  Paine,  in  bis  last  sickness.  New- York. 
Mahlon  Day*  pp.  8. 

Israel  Vindicated ;  being  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  propagated 
respecting  the  Jewish  religion  ;  in  which  the  objects  and  views  of  the 
American  Society,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  are  in- 
vestigated.    By  an  Israelite.    New-York.  Ab.  Collins,  8vo.  pp.  110. 

(Foreign.) 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  2d  Am*  edit,  [in  the  press]  4  vols. 
8vo.    Collins  &  Co. 
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(11.)  Miscellaneous. 

Address  delivered  at  tie  opening  of  the  Apprentices9  Library,  in  Al- 
bany*    By  Solomon  Southwick,  Esq. 

The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Diary,  er  United  States  Almanac,  con-  . 
taining  besides,  an  interesting  variety  of  matters,  relative  to  the  scien- 
ces, and  the  arts,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  Philosophical  Magazine, 
By  M.  Nash.     No.  11.  for  1821— Published  on  the  1st  of  October 
annually. 

The  Husbandman  and  Housewife,  by  Thomas  6.  Fessenden.  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt. 

The  %fnday  School,  or  Village  Sketches,  18mo.    Andover. 

The.Club  Room,  No.  IV.     Boston. 

The  Prize  Book,  No.  1.  8vo.     Boston. 

j9n  Oration,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  select  men  of  Boston, 
the  4th  of  July,  1820,  by  Theodore  Lyman,  jun.    Boston. 

An  Oration,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
Boston,  the  4th  of  July,  1820,  by  Henry  Orne.    Boston. 

European  delineation  of  American  character,  as  contained  in  a  Letter 
from  a  foreign  traveller  in  New -York  to  his  friend  in  London.  (From 
Jf o.  2.  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository.)   New-York. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Pocket  Remembrancer,  for  1 82 L  A.  Small. 

The  American  Ladies9  Pocket  Book,  for  1821.     Philadelphia. 

The  True  Masonic  Chart,  or  hieroglyphic  monitor  ;  containing  all 
the  emblems  explained  in  the  degrees  of  Ent  App. — Fellow  cr. — M. 
Mas.— Mark  M.— Past  M.— M.  ex,  M.— R.  Arch.— R.  M.— aod  Sel. 
M.— designed,  and  duly  arranged,  agreeably  to  the  Lectures  by  R.  W. 
Jeremy  L.  Gross,  G.  L.  2d  edit.     New-Haven.  18mo.  196. 

Periodical  Sketches,  by  an  American  patriot.  No.  I.  (Sketch  of  an 
Indian  irruption  into  the  town  of  Shewangonk,  in  the  year  1780.)  8vo. 
pp.  35.    Goodrich  &  Co.    New-York. 

Intemperance  cured,  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  by 
John  James  Bound.     New- York. 

An  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  N.  Y,  Historical  So- 
ciety, Dec.  27,  1820,  by  Henry  Wheaton,  Esq.  E.  Bliss,  New- York, 
pp.  44. 

(Foreign.) 

Walker's  Dictionary,  8vo.  2d  Stereotype  edition — Collins  and  Han- 
nay,  [in  hand.]     New-York. 

Advice  to  the  Teens,  or  practical  helps  towards  the  formation  of  one's 
own  character,  by  Isaac  Taylor.     Boston. 

Proposals  by  William  T.  Robinson,  of  New- York,  to  publish  a  new 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  3  vols.  4to.  140  plates. 
By  G.  Gregory,  D.  D.  &c.    Collins  &  Co. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  first  five  volumes,  (to  com- 

{jete  the  series,)  proposed  to  be  published  by  Clayton  &  Kingsland, 
few- York. 


ERRATUM— Aet.  III.  P.  31. 

The  armament  of  the  Pelican  should  read— 16  thirty-two  pound  carronades, 
1  twelve  do.,  and  4  long  sixes.  ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

Among  the  various  works  left  by  Xenopbon,  (die  beauty  of 
whose  style  procured  for  him  the  flattering  title  of  the  AtHc  Bee,) 
is  one,  entitled  Ofcovo/uuxof ,  which  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  commanded  the  praise  of  the  ancients.  It  was  the 
Vade  Mecum  of  Scipio  Africanus — was  freely  imitated  by  Virgil, 
and  was  translated  by  M.  T.  Cicero.  These  circumstances  will 
recommend  it  to  the  general  scholar;  and  there  are  others  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  country  gentleman,  since 
it  presents,  at  once,  the  oldest  treatise  written  on  economy,  and  the 
best,  on  Grecian  agriculture,  that  has  come  down  to  the  present 
times. 

We  propose  therefore  to  give  a  copy  of  die  Greek  text,  from  the 
edition  of  Zeunius,  with  an  English  translation  and  critical  notes, 
so  soon  as  a  number  of  subscribers,  sufficient  merely  for  defraying 
die  expense,  shall  have  been  found.  Subscription  papers  will 
accordingly  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  R** 
pository,  and  at  the  principal  stores. 
Dt4embrr  1, 1830. 


*#*  Authors,  publishers,  and  artists,  who  may  have  works  in  the  press, 
American  or  foreign,  will  oblige  the  conductor  of  The  Literary  and 
Scientific  Repository  by  sending  information  of  their  titles,  number  of 
pages,  size,  and  such  other  things  as  may  be  thought  proper  ;  and  notices 
(hereof  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
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Vol.  II.  1st  APRIL,  1821.  No.  4. 

1 


ORIGINAL,. 

Abt.  I. — The  Faerie  Queene.    By  Edmunds  Spenser.     Im- 
printed at  London,  for  Matthew  Lownee — folio,  1612-17. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  this  age  of  exaggeration,  to  turn  from  the 
morbid  melancholy  or  impious  merriment  of  Byron,  the  pall- 
ing lusciousness  of  Moore,  the  sickly  affectation  of  Wordsworth, 
and  the  delirious  dreams  of  Coleridge— to  the  simplicity,  the  soli* 
dity,  and  genuine  poetry  of  Spenser. 

To  the  present  race  of  poets  and  celebrated  men,  England  has 
an  undisputed  and  exclusive  right — but  to  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
and  the  rest  of  that  splendid  groupe,  whose  glory  will  descend  to 
farthest  ages,  we  assert  an  equal  claim.  They  were  the  delight  of 
our  forefathers,  and  we  will  reverence  them — they  have  adorned 
the  language  we  speak,  and  we  will  look  to  them  as  our  models. 
Indeed,  Milton  and  Shakspeare  come  as  readily  to  our  lips  as  the 
names  of  Washington  ana  Franklin ;  and  why  should  tbey  not  ? 
Though  we  have  separated  from  the  country  we  so  long  called 
mother — have  adopted  another  name,  and  different  interests,  vet, 
England  is  the  land  of  our  fathers9  sepulchres,  and  the  English  fan* 
guage  is  spoken  in  its  purity,  by  millions  who  bow  not  to  English 
authority. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  "  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,"  "  heaveu-drawn  impulses,"  Sic.  but  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
plain  English,  of  an  old  English  poet    A  poet,  who,  in  his  com-  ' 
mand  of  language,  felicity  of  expression,  and  exuberance  of  fan- 
cy, has  seldom  been  excelled.    The  accusations  which  have  been 

Vol.  II.  34 
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brought,  by  critics,  against  Spenser,  of  having  coined  new  words ; 
and  even,  when  it  suited  his  rhymes,  of  changing  the  orthography 
of  established  ones,  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  must  be  regretted. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  urged  in  his  defence :  That,  which 
now  would  be  justly  considered  a  presumptuous  innovation,  an  act 
of  high  treason  against  the  laws  of  literature,  was,  at  that  period, 
the  common  and  allowed  practice  of  every  author.  Feeling  little 
dread  of  criticism,  which  had  not  attained  the  full-grown  and  ab- 
solute authority  which  it  now  seems  too  fond  of  wielding ;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  the  discoverers  of  new  worlds,  the  ancient  au- 
thors thought  themselves  entitled  to  express  their  new-born  ideas 
in  the  language  they  preferred. 

Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  the  first  who  gave 
permanency  to  our  fluctuating  language,  still  retains  many  un- 
couth expressions,  whose  mixture  of  French  and  Italian  have 
a  tawdry  appearance  amidst  his  sturdy  English.  Wilson,  in 
his  "  Art  or  Rhetoric,"  observes,  that  "some  seek  so  far  for  out- 
landish English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother  tongue. 
And,  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their  mothers  were  alive,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  what  they  say:  and  yet,  these  fine 
English  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a 
man  should  charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English." 
"  He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  France,  will  talk  French-English, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with  English 
Italianated..*.The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chaucer. 
The  mystical  wise  men  and  poetical  clerks  will  speak  nothing 
but  quaint  proverbs  and  blind  allegories :  some  use  over  much 
repetition  of  one  letter,  as,  pitiful  poverty  prayeth  for  a  penny, 
but  puffed  presumption  passetk  not  a  point — pampering  his  paunch 
with  pestilent  pleasure — procuring  hu  pass-port  to  post  it  to  helU 
pit,  mere  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual" 

In  this  absurd  taste,  or  fashion,  we  find  the  source  of  many  of 
Spenser's  errors,  his  alliterations,  his  fondness  of  blind  allegory,  and 
his  antiquated  style.  Even  the  powerful  influence  of  fashion  affords 
but  a  poor  excuse  for  the  absurd  allegory,  with  which  be  has  so  per- 
tinaciously deformed  his  poem.  It  is  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which 
could  conceive  so  many  beautiful  visions,  and  pure  images,  whose 
simplicity  was  nature  in  unequalled  loveliness,  should  not  have  reject- 
ed such  unprofitable  labour,  and  disdained  to  sacrifice  its  correct 
ideas  at  the  shrine  of  such  a  taste.  He  had  another  fault,  but  we 
will  touch  it  lightly— for  it  was  his  vocation  as  a  courtier :  his 
cloying  and  incessant  adulation  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  powerful 
nobles  of  her  court,  stain  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  character. 

We  are,  certainly,  well  contented  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  when  warlike  maidens  are  out  of  date,  and  damsels  no 
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longer  seek  tbeir  lovers  on  the  high  roads  or  in  deep  forests ; 
when  there  are  no  giants,  but  those  reared  by  wealth,  and  no 
enchantresses  more  dread  than  fair  mortal  nymphs.  We  had 
rather  be  righted  by  the  slow,  but  sure  arm  of  the  law,  than  by 
the  gauntleted  hand  of  any  knight  that  ever  pricked  upon  a 
plain.  We  would  prefer  a  soft  bed,  in  a  comfortable  inn,  to 
the  richest  moss  couch,  by  the  side  of  purest  fount ;  and,  we  think 
milestones  a  good  invention.  In  short,  we  would  rather  be  clad 
in  a  suit  of  broad  cloth  than  in  a  coat  of  mail  Still,  setting  aside 
these  and  the  like  objections,  there  was  something  ennobling  in 
the  chivalrous  days,  when  honour,  courage  and  gallantry  were 
a  knight's  first  virtues,  and  chastity  the  brightest  gem  in  a  wo- 
man's coronet 

It  is  pleasant  to  withdraw  a  while  from  the  beaten  road  of  life, 
from  the  plodding  of  business,  the  calculations  of  commerce,  and 
the  jarring  of  politics,  to  verdant  fields  and  shady  groves,  where 
brave  knights  are  reposing  from  the  toil  of  battle ;  or  to  wander 
with  the  fair  heroines,  their  mistresses,  through  fairy  gardens,  and 
bowers  of  bliss.  There,  (that  is,  in  fairy  land,)  unlike  this  ne- 
ther world,  oppression  is  punished,  virtue  is  righted,  true  love 
never  goes  unrewarded,  and  constancy  is  always  happy  at  last. 
It  is  in  an  excursion  of  this  kind  that  we  invite  our  readers  to 
accompany  us ;  and  we  shall  give  ourselves  full  permission  to 
rove  through  the  many  gardens  of  delight,  which,  like  a  skilful 
magician,  Spenser  has  caused  to  bloom  for  ever,  and  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  some  of  the  .rarest  blossoms  there.  We  will  pro- 
mise our  companions,  moreover,  to  lead  them  through  the  plea- 
santest  paths,  and  never  to  call  on  their  attention  without  being 
enabled  to  repay  it 

There  are  few  particulars  of  Spenser's  life  known.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His 
Fairy  Queen  was  commenced  in  1589,  and  published  in  1590, 
and  procured  him  the  pension,  though  he  did  not  take  the  title, 
of  Laureate  to  the  Queen.  It  would  exercise  our  readers'  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  our  own,  to  attempt  to  give  a  regular  and  mi- 
nute account  of  this  work.  The  poot  styles  it,  truly,  "a  conti- 
nued allegory,  and  dark  conceit :"  and  though  we  cannot  assert, 
as  has  been  stated  of  Ariosto,  that  one  of  his  heroes,  after  having 
been  slain  outright,  like  Falstaif,  rises  to  meet  new  adventures; 
yet  we  confess  that  amid  the  jostle  of  characters,  and  involutions 
of  the  plot,  such  an  occurrence  might  have  escaped  our  critical 
eyes.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  Prince  Arthur,  of  glorious  me- 
mory— whose  characteristic  is  magnificence  or  greatness  of  soul 
— the  crown  of  virtue.  But  each  book  has  its  particular  hero, 
who  represents  one  of  the  virtues;  and  Arthur  is  introduced  as 
assisting  these  knights  in  their  most  dangerous  adventures.   The 
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Prince  comet  to  fury  land  in  quest  of  Gloriana,  whom  he  has 
seen  and  loved,  in  a  vision;  and  who,  while  she  is  the  emblem 
of  Glory,  has  an  especial  reference  to  Queen  Elizabeth — whose 
kingdom  is  the  fairy  land.  The  time  of  the  story  commences 
with  the  real  period  of  Arthur's  history;  but  the  allusion  to  cir- 
cumstances in  Elisabeth's  life,  and  to  many  nobles  of  her  court, 
identifies  the  fable  with  her  reign,  and  renders  it  more  perplex- 
ing. Nor  do  we  learn  the  occasion  which  has  scattered  the  elfin 
knights,  or  find  a  developement  of  the  plan,  until  the  last  book — 
where  it  appears  that  the  Fairy  Queen  held  an  annual  feast,  for 
twelve  days,  on  each  of  which,  some  distressed  maiden,  or  op- 
pressed sufferer,  solicits  and  receives  a  champion,  whose  several 
adventures,  and  their  episodes,  each  contained  in  a  separate 
book,  comprise  the  six  which  remain  to  us. 

While  we  wander  through  the  dark  regions  of  allegory,  where 
Spenser  leads  us,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
with  which  he  gives  life  and  colour  to  abstract  ideas,  in  making 
them  actors  in  his  pageant  It  was  impossible  for  him,  however, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  natural  to  continued  personification, 
that  of  confounding  the  action  with  the  passion,  and  giving  to 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination  occupations  inconsistent  with 
their  aerial  natures.  By  dropping  the  personification  he  often 
mixes  real  with  fictitious  objects,  and  produces  an  unnatural  and 
displeasing  effect ;  as  in  the  contest  of  the  red  cross  knight  with 
Error,  where  the  expedient  to  which  Error  has  recourse  when 
nearly  overcome,  isjiot  only  gross,  but  a  strange  medley  of  nar- 
rative with  metaphor ;  and,  like  Milton's  allegory  of  sin,  disgusts 
by  its  deformity. 

The  measure  he  has  chosen  allows,  w,e  may  say  requires,  exu- 
berance of  style.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  similar  rhymes, 
compelled  him  to  admit  unsuitable  words  and  incongruous  ideas- 
it  drove  him  often  to  tiresome  repetitions  and  useless  interjec- 
tions; and,  in  so  long  a  poem,  exposed  him  to  the  commission  of 
glaring  faults.  But  when  the  thoughts  and  words  flow  in  unison, 
there  is  a  graceful  majesty  and  harmony  in  Spenser's  measure, 
which  cannot  be  excelled. 

In  the  first  book  we  have  the  picture  of  Una,  the  beautiful  per- 
sonificator  of  truth  or  pure  religion — who  is  the  companion  t>f  the 
red  cross  knight,  "the  patron  of  true  holiness."  The  description 
of  the  house  of  Morpheus,  where 

1  —  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe, 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever-drouprag  bed, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred,' 

has  been  often  quoted ;  we  will,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  twa 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  the  luxurious  solitude  of  the  drowsy  god. 
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*  Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  raire  iram'd  of  burnitbt  yvory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  rarre  doe  lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy, 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowsie  fit  be  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 

And  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe, 

And  ever-drizzling  raine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 

As  still  are  wont  t*  annoy  the  walled  towne, 

Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyes, 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  fane  from  enimyes.' 

Canto  L  ver.  40, 41. 

Una,  forsaken  by  the  red  cross  knight,  who  is  beguiled  by  raise- 
hood  or  Dnessa,  seeks  him  alone,  and  meets  with  many  startling 
adventures.  The  following  one  has  afforded  a  fine  subject  for 
the  pencil. 

'  One  day  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrksome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight, 
And  on  the  grasse  ber  daintie  limbes  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight : 
From  her  rayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  layde  her  stole  asyde ;  her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place : 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood ; 

Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse  j 

But  to  the  pray  wbenas  he  drew  more  ny, 

His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 

And  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof  be  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection.9 

Canto  UL  «er.  4, 5, 6. 

The  house  of  Pride,  whither  the  Christian  knight  is  enticed  by 
Dnessa,  is  minutely  drawn,  and  the  allegory  well  *upported. 
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'  A  stately  palace  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Wbicb  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid, 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thicke, 
And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightness©  they  dismaid 
High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightfull  bowres, 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  bowres. 

It  was  a  goodly  heape  for  to  behould, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  witt ; 
But  full  great  pittie  that  so  faire  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt ; 
For  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flttt 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt ; 
And  all  the  binder  partes,  that  few  could  spie, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly.' 

Canto  IV.  ver.  4, 5. 

Lucifera,  the  queen  of  the  stately  abode,  is  thus  represented : 
*  High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day, 
On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embellished 
With  royall  robes,  and  gorgeous  array, 
A  mayden  queene,  that  shone  as  Tytan's  ray, 
In  glistring  gold  and  perelesse  pretious  stone ; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beautie  did  assay 
To  dim  the  brigbtnesse  of  her  glorious  throne, 
As  envying  her  selfe,  that  too  exceeding  shone : 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoebus'  fayrest  childe, 
That  did  presume  his  father's  fyrie  wayne, 
And  flaming  mouthes  of  steedes  unwonted  wilde, 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand  to  rayne  ; 
Proud  of  such  elory  and  advancement  vayne, 
While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen, 
He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  playne, 
And,  wrapt  with  whirling  wbeeles,  inflames  the  skyeu 
With  fire  not  made  to  burne,  but  fayrely  for  to  shyne. 

So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state, 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdayne ; 
And  sitting  high,  for  lowly  she  did  hate. 
Lo  underneath  her  scorneful  feete  was  layne 
A  dreadfull  dragon  with  an  hideous  trayne ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed  fayne. 
And  in  he'r  selfe-lov'd  semblance  took  delight ; 
For  she  was  wondrous  fayre,  as  any  living  wight' 

Canto  IV.'ver.  8,  9, 10. 

The  description  of  her  equipage  is  very  curious.  It  was  drawn 
"  by  six  unequal  beasts,  on  which  her  six  sage  counsellors  did 
"  ryde."  These  attendants  of  Pride  are  Idleness,  Gluttony, 
Lechery,  Avarice,  Envy,  and  Wrath.  Satan,  fit  gnider  of  the 
cavalcade,  completes  the  groupe.  The  picture  of  Envy  partakes 
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largely  of  the  faults  into  which  Spenser  was  often  betrayed  by 
love  for  quaint  conceits. 

'  And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venemous  tode, 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 
But  inwardly  be  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neibors  welth  that  made  him  ever  sad ; 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw, 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 
But  when  he  hearde  of  harme  he  wexed  wondrous  glad. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 

He  clothed  was,  ypaynted  full  of  eies ; 

And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  lay 

An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  taile  uptyes  v 

In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  implyes. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnash t  his  teeth  to  see 

Those  heapes  of  gold  with  griple  Covetyse, 

And  grudged  at  the  great  felicitee 

Of  proud  Lucifera  and  bis  owne  companee.' 

That  of  Wrath  is  boldly  drawn.  The  harried,  strong  manner 
the  poet  adopts  is  well  suited  to  the  subject ;  indeed  the  picture 
seems  to  start  from  the  canvass.  It  is  in  portraying  character  by 
a  few  strong  but  accurate  touches  that  Spenser  shows,  the  mastery 
of  his  art 

4  His  eyes  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  sterne  on  all  that  him  beheld,' 

His  face  is  represented 

'  As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  seeming  ded ;' 
Even  in  these  three  lines  we  recognise  the  fterce  features  of 
deadly  wrath. 

It  is  not  till  the  seventh  Canto  that  Prince  Arthur  appears ; 
but  when  he.  does  come,  it  is  in  due  splendour.  The  luckless 
Una,  who  is  little  better  treated  than  the  virtue  of  which  she  is  the 
emblem,  in  flying  from  the  brutality  of  a  Paynim  knight,  is  over- 
come with  sorrow  and  fatigue.  When  . 

'  The  wofull  dwarfe,  which  saw  his  maister's  fall, 
(Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  grasing  steed) 
And  valiant  knight  become  a  caytive  thrall, 
When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorne  weed ; 
His  migbtie  armour,  missing  most  at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle  maisterlesse ; 
His  poynant  speare,  that  many  made  to  bleed ; 
(The  rueful  moniments  of  heavinesse) 
And  with  them  all  depaites,  to  tell  his  great  distresae. 

He  had  not  travaHd  long,  when  on  the  way    . 
He  w»fuU  lady,  wofull  Una,  met 
Fast  flying  from  the  paynim's  greedy  pray, 
Whilest  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let ; 
Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set, 
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And  saw  the  signes  that  deadly  tydinges  spake, 

She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret, 

And  lively  breath  her  sad  breast  did  forsake ; 

Yet  might  her  piteous  hart  be  seen  to  pant  and  quake. 

The  messenger  of  so  unhappie  newes, 

Would  faine  have  dyde ;  dead  was  his  hart  within ; 

Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shewes ; 

At  last,  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chauf  her  chin, 

And  everie  tender  part  does  tosse  and  turn ; 

So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win 

Unto  her  native  prison  to  retourne ; 

Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament  and  monrne ; 

"  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  doleful  sight, 
'         "  That  doe  this  deadly  spectacle  behold, 
"  Why  do  ye  lenger  feed  on  loathed  light, 
"  Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
"  Sith  cruell  Fates  the  careful  threds  unfold, 
"  The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde  ? 
"  Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  sencelesse  cold 
"  Perce  to  my  hart,  and  pas  through  every  syde, 
M  And  Jet  eternal  night  so  sad  sight  fro  my  hyde.9 

Canto  VII.  ver.  10, 2£. 

The  Prince  rescues  the  red  cross  knight  from  the  captivity  to 
which  falsehood  had  betrayed  biro,  and,  stripping  Daessa  of  her 
assumed  magnificence,  he  permits  her  to  fly  from  his  wrath. 

There  is  something  inconsistent,  and  even  ludicrous,  in  the 
mixture  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  fables  of  Heathen  my- 
thology, which  we  meet  with  in  this  poem.  Paynim  knight  and 
Christian  palmers,  Heathen  gods  and  holy  hermits,  meet  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  fairy  land,  and  mingle  in  strange  confusion. 
Thus  the  witch  Duessa  and  the  many-headed  beast  she  rode,  ty- 

Eified  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  manifold  errors  imputed  to 
er  charge.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  canto,  we  hear  of  Una,  the 
pure  religion,  being  protected  by  satyrs ;  and  their  forest  king, 
the  aged  Sylvanus,  and  Archimago,  in  order  to  seduce  a  Christian 
knight  from  his  allegiance  to  the  true  faith,  sends  a  sprite  to  soli- 
cit die  aid  of  Morpheus,  the  Heathen  god  of  sleep. 

The  description  of  the  terrified  knight  flying  from  Despair,  is 
uncommonly  striking.    He  relates  the  cause  of  his  terror,  and  is 

ETSuaded  to  lead  the  red  cross  knight  to  the  cave  of  despair, 
ad  Spenser  written  no  more  than  this  allegory,  he  would  nave 
been  immortal. 

*  Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 
Darke,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave,    „ 
That  still  for  carrion  carcasses  doth  crave ; 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle, 
Shrieking  hit  halefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
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Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearfall  fowl©, 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghoites  did  wayle  and  howle : 

And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leafe  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees, 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  beene, 
Whose  carcasses  were  scattered  on  the  greene, 
And  throwne  about  the  cliffs.    Arrived  there, 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  dolefull  teene, 
Would  faine  have  fled,  ne  durst  approchen  neare, 
But  th'  other  forste  him  staye,  and  comforted  in  feare. 

That  darkesome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullein  mind ; 
His  gnesly  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round, 
And  hid  his  face,  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 
His  raw  bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  sbronke  into  his  iawes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

His  garment  nought,  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thornes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts ; 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 
All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

Which  piteous  spectacle  approving  trew 

The  woful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 

Whenas  the  gentle  Red-crosse  knight  did  vew, 

With  firie  zeale  he  burnt  in  courage  bold 

Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold ; 

And  to  the  villein  sayd,  "  Thou  damned  wight, 

**  The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 

44  What  iustice  can  but  iudge  against  thee  right, 

M  With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood  here  shed  in  fight  ? 

44  What  franticke  fitt,"  quoth  he, "  bath  thus  distraught 

44  Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give? 

44  What  iustice  ever  other  iudgement  taught, 

44  But  he  should  die  who  merits  not  to  live  ? 

44  None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  drive, 

44  But  his  owne  guiltie  mind  deserving  death. 

"  Is  men  uniust  to  each  his  dew  to  give  ? 

44  Or  let  him  die  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 

M  Or  let  him  die  at  ease  that  liveth  here  uneath  ? 

44  Who  travailes  by  the  wearie  wandring  way, 
44  To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
44  And  meetes  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage  stay, 
44  Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past, 
44  Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  myre  sticke  fast  ? 
Vol.  II.  35 
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"  Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbours  good, 

"  And  fond,  that  ioyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast, 

"  Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe  that  long  bath  stood 

"  Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  selfe  not  pas  the  flood  ? 

"  He  there  does  now  enioy  eternal!  rest 

"  And  happy  ease,  which  thou  doest  want  and  crave, 

"  And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest: 

"  What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have, 

" That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter  wave? 

"  Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  hringes  long  ease, 

-**  And  layes  the  soule  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave  ? 

"  Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  storm ie  seas, 

14  Ease  after  wane,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please." 

The  knight  much  wondered  at  his  sudden  wit, 

And  sayd,  "  The  terme  of  life  is  limited, 

"  Ne  may  a  man  prolong  or  shorten  it : 

"  The  souldier  may  not  move  from  watch  full  sted, 

"  Nor  leave  his  stand,  untill  his  captaine  bed. 

"  Who  life  did  limit  by  almightie  doome," 

Quoth  he,  "  knowes  best  the  termes  established  ; 

"And  he  that  points  the  centonell  his  roome, 

"Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome. 

"  Is  not  his  deed  what  ever  thing  is  donne 

"  In  heaven  and  earth  ?  did  not  he  all  create 

"  To  die  againe  ?  all  ends  that  was  begonne : 

"Their  times  in  his  eternall  booke  of  Fate 

"  Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certein  date : 

"  Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  Necessitie, 

"That  holds  the  world  in  his  still-chaunging  state  ? 

"  Or  shunne  the  death  ordaynd  by  Destinie  ? 

"When  houre  of  Death  is  come,  let  none  aske  whence,  nor  why. 

♦•"The  longer  life,  I  wote  the  greater  sin ; 

"  The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 

"  All  those  great  battels  which  thou  boasts  to  win, 

"Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement, 

"  Now  praysd,  hereafter  deajre  thou  shah  repent ; 

"  For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 

"  Is  not  enough  they  evil]  life  forspent  ? 

"  For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

"The  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he  doth  stray. 

"Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  further  stray, 
"  But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
"  Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may : 
"  For  what  hath  life  that  may  it  loved  make, 
"  And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
"  Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
"  Payne,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake, 
"  And  ever  fickle  Fortune,  rageth  rife : 
*'  All  which,  and  thousands  mo,  do  make  a  loathsome  life." ' 

Canto  IX.  ver.  S3— 44. 

The  red  cross  knight,  pierced  by  his  solemn  melancholy  words, 
is  only  prevented  from  following  his  counsel  by  the  interference 
of  Una;  who,  withdrawing  him  from  the  cave,  leads  him  to  the 
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house  of  Holinesse,  where,  after  enduring  much  severe  discipline, 
he  prepares  to  encounter  the  Dragon  who  oppresses  Una.  This 
combat  is  described  with  much  labour  and  pomp.  It  lasted  three 
days,  and  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  Dragon's  might,  the 
poet  says  that  when  he  was  wounded  by  his  antagonist, 

' Forth  flowed  afresh 

A  gushing  river  of  blacke  gory  blood, 

That  drowned  all  the  land  whereon  he  stood ; 

The  streame  thereof  would  drive  a  water  mill.' 

The  sun  set  upon  the  champion's  fall ;  but 

'  It  fortuned,  (as  fayre  it  them  befell) 
Behynd  his  backe,  unweeting  where  he  stood, 
Of  auncient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
From  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  silver  flood, 
Full  of  great  vertues,  and  for  med'cine  good : 
Whylome,  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot 
The  Well  of  Life,  ne  yet  his  vertues  had  forgot  i 

For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  restore, 

And  guilt  of  sinfull  crimes  cleane  wash  away ; 

Those  that  with  sicknesse  were  infected  sore 

It  could  recure,  and  aged  long  decay 

Renew,  as  one  were  borne  that  very  day. 

Both  Silo  this,  and  lordan,  did  excell, 

And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  Germa  Spau, 

Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus,  match  this  well ; 

Into  the  same  the  knight  back  overthrowen  fell.' 

Canto  XI.  ver.  29,  30. 

Thanks  to  this  wondrous  and  opportune  relief,  the  knight  re- 
commences the  battle  with  renewed  vigour.  The  close  of  the 
second  day  finds  him  nearly  scorched  to  death  by  the  flames 
which  his  adversary  pours  from  his  mouth.'  In  recoiling  from 
this  fearful  weapon 

*  His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 
And  downe  he  fell  with  dread  of  shame  sore  terrifide.' 

But  here  the  poet  does  not  desert  him. 

'  There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  faire  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  red, 
As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dide, 
Whereof  great  vertues  over  all  were  redd ; 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fedd,' 
And  life  eke  everlasting  did  befall ; 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 
With  his  almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall. 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  fownd, 
Save  in  that  soile,  where  all  good  things  did  grow, 
And  freely  sprong  out  of  the  fruitfull  ground, 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow, 
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Till  that  dredd  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 

Another  like  faire  tree  eke  grew  thereby, 

Whereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoones  did  know 

Both  good  and  ill :  O  mournful!  memory ! 

That  tree  through  one  man's  fault  bath  doen  us  all  to  dy. 

From  that  first  tree  forth  flowed  as  from  a  well, 

A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  soveraine 

And  daintie  deare,  which  on  the  ground  still  fell, 

And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine, 

As  it  had  deawed  bene  with  timely  rame ; 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave, 

And  deadly  wounds  could  heale,  and  reare  againe 

The  sencelesse  corse  appointed  for  the  grave ; 

Into  that  same  he  fell,  which  did  from  death  him  save.' 

Ver.  46—48. 

The  third  day  determines  the  combat  in  the  knight's  favour— 
who  is,  as  he  well  deserved,  betrothed  to  the  fair  Una,  and  thus 
ends  the  first  book. 

The  second  book  contains  the  legend  of  Sir  Guyon,  or  of 
temperance.  The  portrait  of  Belphoebe,  whose  character  is  an 
allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  drawn  with  great  beauty  and 
delicacy. 

'  Her  face  so  faire,  us  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  bevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  sky e,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew ; 
And  in  her  oheekes  the  vermeiU  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke,  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  bevenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  persant  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight: 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fare 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For  with  dred  maiestie  and  awfull  yre, 

She  broke  bis  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace  deeyre. 

Heryvorie  forhead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  batailes  of  his  great  godhead : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red, 

For  there  their  dwelling  was ;  and  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes  like  dropping  honey  she  did  shed, 

And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound  that  bevenly  musicke  seemed  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
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Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrafta, 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 

And  everie  one  with  meekness*  lo  her  bowes: 

80  glorious  mirrbour  of  celestial]  grace, 

Andsoveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes, 

How  shall  firayle  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare  through  want  of  skill  her  beautie  to  disgrace  T 

Canto  III.  ver.3&r-4S. 
*  Her  yellowe  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
And  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wide  dispred, 
And  lowe  bebinde  her  backe  were  scattered ; 
And  whether  art  it  were,  or  heedlesse  hap, 
As  through  the  flouring  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap.9 

Per.  30. 

Our  poet  seems  very  partial  to  golden  haired  beauties :  scarce 
any  of  his  heroines  but  are  adorned  with  sunny  ringlets,  and 
those  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  account  of  Guyon's  rencounter  with  Furor  and  his  com- 
panion, Occasion,  is  rather  tedious  and  confused  5  the  descrip- 
tion of  Occasion  is,  however,  animated.  Spenser  delights  in 
descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  pre- 
senting his  romantic  scenes  as  vividly  before  our  minds  as  if  they 
were  painted  to  the  eye.  The  description  of  Mirth,  the  pleasant 
land  to  which  she  conducted  Cymochles,  and  the  syren  song 
with  which  she  soothed  him,  are  all  illustrations  of  this  remark. 
Cymochles,  incited  by  Atin,  travelling  in  quest  of  Guyon,  to 
avenge  on  him  his  brother's  death, 

'  Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Wayting  to  passe,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughes  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 
That  like  a  little  forrest  seemed  outwardly ; 

And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fayre. 
Making  sweete  solace  to  herself  alone ; 
Sometimes  she  song  as  loud  as  larke  in  ayre, 
Sometimes  she  laught,  that  nigh  her  breath  was  gone ; 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment ; 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  waies  invent 
To  feele  her  foolish  humour  and  vaine  iolliment 

Canto  F7.vtr.fi,  3. 

And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  merth  her  passenger  to  entertaine ; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  ioyed  merry  tales  to  fayne, 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  ber  remaine, 
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Yet  seemed  nothing  well  they  her  became ; 

For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  laughter  vaine. 

And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 

That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 

And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  would  devise 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight ; 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
Sometimes  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light, 
Or  to  behold  the  water  worke  and  play 
About  her  little  frigot,  therein  making  way. 

Ver.  6, 7. 

Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd, 

They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 

And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  voyd, 

That  floted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 

There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make, 

And  that  gay  payre  issewing  on  the  shore 

Disburdned  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 

Into  the  land  that  lay  them  faire  before, 

Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shewed,  and  plentifull  great  store. 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 

Emongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 

Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 

And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best: 

No  dainty  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd, 

Nor  arborett  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 

And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd 

To  bud  out  faire,  and  throw  her  sweet  smells  al  arownd. 

No  tree,  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 

No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt ; 

No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetely  sing ; 

No  song,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt, 

Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songes,  were  framed  fitt 

For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease. 

Carelesse  the  man  soon  woxe,  and  bis  weake  witt 

Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please ; 

So  pleased,  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire  appease. 

Thus  when  sbee  had  his  eyes  and  sences  fed 

With  false  delights,  and  fil'd  with  pleasures  vayn, 

Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 

And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn, 

And  her  sweet  selfe,  without  dread  or  disdayn, 

She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd 

In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn, 

Where  soone  he  slombred,  fearing  not  be  harmd ; 

The  whiles  with  a  love-lay  she  thus  him  sweetly  charmed : 

"  Behold,  O  man !  that  toilesome  paines  doest  take, 
*  The  flowres,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasaunt  grows, 
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*  How  they  themselves  doe  thine  ensample  make, 
u  Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth  throwes 
"  Out  of  her  fruitful  lap :  how  no  man  knowes 
"They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  faire, 
"  And  decke  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  shows ; 
"  Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care, 
"  Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines  compare. 

"The  lilly,  lady  of  the  flowring  field, 

"The  fiowre-deluce,  her  lovely  paramoure, 

"Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitlesse  labours  yield, 

"  And  soone  leave  off  this  toylsome  weary  stoure, 

"  Loe,  loe !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure, 

"  With  silken  curtens  and  gold  coverletts, 

"  Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  belamoure  ; 

"Yet  neither  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 

"  But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  letts.'" 

Ver.  11—16. 

The  cave  of  Mammon,  one  of  Spenser's  most  powerful  efforts, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  extracting. 

The  lines  which  commence  the  8th  Canto  strike  us  as  very 
melodious,  and  replete  with  beautiful  thoughts.  The  house  of 
Temperance  is  rather  a  dull  abode ;  the  poet  minutely  describes 
the  arrangements  of  the  mansion,  even  naming  the  cook,  who 
was  called  "  Concoction."  Here  the  knights,  Arthur  and  Guy  on, 
peruse 

'  A  chronicle  of  Briton  kings, 
From  Brute  to  Uther's  rayne, 
And  rolls  of  Elfin  emperours, 
Till  time  of  Gloriane,' 

which,  with  our  readers'  permission,  we  will  pass  over,  to  views 
more  attractive — to  Arcrasia  bower  of  bliss,  upon  the  description 
of  which  Spenser  has  given  the  reins  to  his  sportive  fancy,  and 
lavished  its  choicest  ornaments.  This  retreat,  where  Pleasure 
holds  her  court,  is  not  approached  without  peril.  Mermaids, 
whirlpools,  rocks,  and  quicksands  endanger  Sir  Guyon.  But 
with  the  aid  of  his  holy  palmer  be  overcomes  all  these  obstacles, 
and  arrives  at  the  desired  haven. 

'  Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  doe  arryve 
*   Whereat  the  Bowre  of  Blisse  was  situate, 

A  place  pickt  out  by  cboyce  of  best  aly ve. 

That  Nature's  worke  by  art  can  imitate ; 

In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  state 

Is  sweete  and  pleasing  unto  living  sence, 
.wty.    Or  that  may  dayntest  fantasy  aggrate, 

Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispence, 

And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  rownd  about, 

As  well  their  entred  guestes  to  keep  within, 

As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 

Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin ; 
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Nought  feard  tbey  force  that  fortilage  to  win. 
But  Wisedome's  powre  and  Tetrmeraunce's  might, 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  bin ; 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substaunce  light, 
Rather  for  pleasure  then  for  battery  or  fight ; 

CantoXU.ver.4SL94X 

Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  arownd 

A  large  and  spacious  plaioe  on  every  side 

Strowed  with  pleasauns ;  whose  fayre  grassy  grownd 

Mantled  with  greene,  and  goodly  beautifide 

With  all  the  ornaments  of  rloraes  pride, 

Wherewith  her  mother  Art  (as  halfe  in  scorne 

Of  niggard  Nature)  like  a  pompous  bride 

Did  decke  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorne, 

When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes  in  th9  early  morne. 

Therewith  the  heavens,  alwayes  joviall, 

Lookte  on  them  lovely  still  in  stedfast  state, 

Ne  sufired  storme  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 

Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate, 

Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 

T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell ; 

But  the  mild  ayre  with  season  moderate 

Gently  attempred,  and  disposd  so  well, 

That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  bolesome  smell: 

More  sweet  and  bolesome  then  the  pleasaunt  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nirophe  that  bore 
A  gyaunt  babe,  herselfe  for  griefe  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fayre  Daphne  Phoebus' hart  with  love  did  gore ; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  lov'd  to  repayre, 
Whenever  tbey  their  heavenly  bowres  forlore ; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  Muses  fayre ; 
Or  Eden  selfe,  if  ought  with  Eden  mote  compayre. 

Much  wondred  Ouyon  at  the  fayre  aspect 

Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffered  no  delight 

To  sincke  into  his  sence,  nor  mind  affect ; 

But  passed  forth,  and  lookt  still  forward  right, 

Brydling  his  will,  and  maystering  his  might ; 

Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate, ' 

No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 

With  bowes  and  braunches,  which  did  broad  dilate 

Their  clasping  armes  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate : 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bounches  hanging  downe  seemed  to  entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine, 
Some  as  the  rubine,  laughing  sweetely  red, 
Sqme  like  faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well  ripened. 

Fer.  50— 54, 
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There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd, 
And  none  does  other's  happinesse  envye ; 
The  painted  flow  res,  the  trees  upshooting  hye, 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hides  for  breathing  space, 
The  trembling  groves,  the  chrisiall  running  by  ; 
And  that,  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art  which  all  that  wrought  appeared  in  no  place. 

One  would  have  thought,  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  partes  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonesse  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  worke  more  beautify, 
So  differing  both  in  willes  agreed  in- fine: 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  gardin  to  adorne  with  all  variety.' 

Vtr.  58,  59. 

Sir  Guyon  here  withstands  new  trials,  and  is  strengthened  by 
the  palmer,  who  reminds  him  that  they  draw  nigh  the  tower  of 
Bliss,  where  he  must  surprise  Acrasia. 

4  Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  eare, 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare 
To  reade  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee, 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee ; 
Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree* 

The  ioyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefull  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
Th'  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall; 
The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all.' 

Canto  XII.  ver.  70, 71* 

In  this  luxuriant  scene  reposes  the  fair  enchantress,  who  is 
adorned  with  all  the  poet's  fondest  art.  The  thought  which  con- 
cludes the  description  of  her  beauty  is  very  poetic. 

'  And  her  faire  eyes^  sweet  smyling  in  delight 
Moystened  their  fierie  beames,  with  which  she  thrild 
Fraile  harts,  yet  quenched  not ;  like  starry  light 
Which  sparckling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seeme  more  bright9 

But  the  knight  of  temperance,  unmoved  by  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  Acrasia,  or  the  scenes  of  delight  she  has  reared 
around,  seizes  her  as  his  captive,  and  destroys  her  fairy  palace ; 
and  this  exploit  concludes  the  legend  of  Sir  Guyon.    The  le- 

Vol.  II.  36 
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gend  of  Britomartis,  or  Chastity,  is  an  express  compliment  to 
the  maiden  Queen,  as  Spenser  declares  in  a  most  adulatory 

Ereface.  The  female  warrior's  first  act  is  to  unhorse  Sir  Guyon, 
ut  the  poet  detracts  from  her  skill  in  arms,  by  revealing  the  se- 
cret of  her  enchanted  spear.  The  knights,  however,  join  com- 
Bray,  and  achieve  together  some  bright  exploits.  After  which, 
ritomarte  rescues  the  red  cross  knight,  and  explains  to  him,  at 
great  length,  the  reason  of  her  wearing  knightly  arms.  In  a 
magic  mirror,  belonging  to  her  sire,  she  chanced  to  see  the  form 
of  her  future  husband;  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  subdue 
the  affection  excited  by  this  glimpse  of  her  lover  elect,  she  forms 
the  spirited  resolution  of  seeking  him  through  the  world ;  and, 
first  holding  a  consultation  with  the  sage  Merlin,  she  and  her 
old  foster-mother,  who  acts  as  esquire,  fly  from  her  father's  court 
After  this  confidential  communication,  the  red  cross  knight  de- 

Earts,  and  Britoraarte  consoles  herself  by  vanquishing,  in  com- 
at,  Marinel,  the  son  of  a  sea-nymph. 

The  search  of  Venus  for  her  wandering  Cupid,  is  so  grace- 
fully  told,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it  en- 
tire. 

1  It  fortuned,  faire  Venus  having  lost 
Her  little  sonne,  the  winged  god  of  Love, 
Who  for  some  light  displeasure,  which  him  orost, 
Was  from  her  fled,  as  flit  as  ayery  dove, 
And  left  her  blissful  bowre  of  ioy  above ; 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away, 
When  she  for  ought  bim  sharply  did  reprove, 
And  wandred  in  the  world  in  straunge  aray, 
Disguiz'd  in  thousand  shapes,  that  none  might  him  bewray.) 

Him  for  to  seeke,  she  left  her  heavenly  nous, 
(The  house  of  goodly  formes  and  faire  aspect, 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beautie,  and  all  shapes  select, 
With  which  high  God  his  workmanship  hath  deckt:) 
And  searched  everie  way,  through  which  bis  wings 
Had  home  him,  or  his  tract  she  mote  detect ; 
She  promist  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things, 
Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tydings  to  her  brings. 

First  she  bim  sought  in  Court,  where  most  be  us'd 

Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him  not ; 

But  many  there  she  found  which  sore  accus'd 

His  falshood,  and  with  fowle  infamous  blot 

His  cruell  deedes  and  wicked  wyles  did  spot : 

Ladies  and  lordes  she  every  where  mote  heare 

Complayning,  bow  with  his  empoysned  shot 

Their  wofull  harts  he  wounded  had  whyleare, 

And  so  bad  left  them  languishing  twixt  hope  and  feare. 

She  then  the  cities  sought  from  gate  to  gate, 
And  everie  one  did  aske,  Did  he  him  see  f 
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Into  that  wildernesse  for  her  unmeet, 

From  her  sweete  boWres  and  beds  with  pleasures  fraught ; 

That  sudden  chaung  she  straung  adventure  thought? 

To  whom  halfe  weeping  she  thus  answerd, 

That  she  her  dearest  sonne  Cupido  sought. 

Who  in  his  frowardness  from  her  was  fled, 

That  she  repented  sore  to  have  him  angered. 

Thereat  Diana  gan  to  smile  in  scorne 

Of  her  vaine  playnt,  and  to  her  scuffing  sayd, 

a  Great  pitty,  sure,  that  ye  be  so  forlorne 

"  Of  your  gay  sonne,  that  gives  you  so  good  ayd 

"  To  your  disports;  ill  mote  ye  been  apayd." 

But  she  was  more  engrieved,  and  replide, 

"  Faire  Sister !  ill  beseemes  it  to  upbrayd 

"  A  dolefull  heart  with  so  disdainfull  pride ; 

u  The  like  that  mine  may  be  your  paine  another  tide. 

«  As  you  in  woods  and  wanton  wildernesse 

w  Your  glory  sett  to  chace  the  salvage  beasts, 

"  So  my  delight  is  all  in  ioyfulnesse, 

"  In  beds,  in  bow  res,  in  banckets,  and  in  feasts ; 

"  And  ill  becomes  you,  with  your  loftie  creasts, 

"  To  scorn  the  ioye  that  love  is  glad  to  seeke ; 

"  We  both  are  bound  to  follow  Heaven's  hebeasts, 

"  And  tend  our  charges  with  obeisaunce  meeke ; 

"  Spare,  gentle  Sisters !  with  reproach  my  paine  to  eke ; 

*'  And  tell  me,  if  that  ye  my  sonne  have  heard 
"  To  lurke  emongst  your  nimphes  in  secret  wize, 
"  Or  keepe  their  cabins :  much  I  am  affeard 
"  Least  be  like  one  of  them  hiroselfe  disguize, 
<'  And  turne  his  arrowes  to  their  exercize ; 
"  So  may  he  long  himselfe  full  easie  hide, 
u  For  he  is  faire  and  fresh  in  face  and  guize, 
♦*  As  any  nimphe ;  let  not  it  be  envide/* 
So  saying,  every  nimph  full  narrowly  shee  eide. 

But  Phoebe  therewith  sore  was  angered, 
And  sharply  saide,  "  Goe,  Dame,  goe  seeke  your  boy, 
«*  Where  you  him  lately  lefte,  in  Mars  his  bed : 
"  He  comes  not  here ;  we  scorne. his  foolish  ioyt 
**  Ne  lend  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy  \ 
"  But  if  I  catch  him  in  this  company, 
"  By  Stygian  Lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy 
"The  gods  doe  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abye ; 
<*  Be  clip  his  wanton  wings,  that  he  no  more  shall  flye." ' 

Canto  Fl.wr.  11— t4. 

Venus,  however,  succeeds  Id  pacifying  her  chaste  sister,  and 
they  pursue  their  search  together,  in  the  course  of  which  they  dis- 
cover Belphoebe  and  Araoret  lying  in  the  arms  of  their  fainting 
mother.  Diana  takes  Belphoebe,  and  Venus  adopts  Arnoret,  in 
pl^ce  of  her  lost  love,  and  conducts  her  to  the  gardens  of  Adonis 
t — which  is  another  memento  of  Spenser's  inexhaustible  fancy* 
We  have  only  space  for  a  few  stanzas. 
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1  There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continual!,  both  meeting  at  one  time ; 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms  beare, 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton  pry  me, 
And  eke  attonce  the  heavy  trees  they  clyme, 
Which  seeme  to  labor  under  their  fruites  lode ; 
The  wbyles  the  ioyous  birds  make  their  pasty  me 
Emongst  the  shady  leaves  (their  sweet  abode) 
And  their  trew  loves  without  suspition  tell  abrode. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 

A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise, 

Whose  shady  boughes  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop, 

Nor  wicked  beastes  their  tender  buds  did  crop, 

But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight, 

And  from  their  fruitful!  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw  bedight. 

Threw  forth  most  daintie  odours  and  most  sweet  delight 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 

There  was  a  pleasaunt  arber,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made, 

Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches  part  to  part, 

With  wanton  yvie-twine  entrayld  athwart, 

And  eglantine  and  caprifole  emong, 

Fashioned  above  within  their  inmost  part, 

That  nether  Phoebus'  beams  could  through  them  throng, 

Nor  Aeolus'  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong.' 

Canto  VI.  ver.  4S-44. 

Returning  to  Britomarte,  we  find  her  engaged  with  the  sor- 
rowful Sir  Scudamour,  in  rescuing  Amoret  from  the  durance  of 
an  enchanter.  The  magician's  castle  is  gorgeously  described ; 
and  Britomarte,  effecting  an  entrance  within  its  guarded  walls, 
is  an  unseen  spectator  of  the  mask  of  Cupid.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  tissue  of  quaint  conceits  decorated  with  all  the  splendour  poetry 
can  give.  The  first  and  most  pleasing  of  this  visionary  groupe, 
is  Fancy. 

'The  first  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect,  and  beautie  without  peare, 
Matcbable  either  to  that  ympe  of  Troy 
Whom  love  did  love,  and  chose  his  cup  to  beare, 
Or  that  same  daintie  lad  which  was  so  deare 
To  great  Alcides,  that  wbenas  he  dyde, 
He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  teare, 
And  every  woode  and  every  valley  wyde, 
He  fild  with  Hylas'  name;  the  nymphes  eke  Hylas  oryde. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silke  nor  say, 

But  paynted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 

Like  as  the  sun-burnt  Indians  do  aray 

Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 

As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemd  he  vaine  and  light, 

That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare, 

For  still  be  faVd  as  dauncing  in  delight, 
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And  in  his  band  a  windy  fan  did  bear*, 

That  in  the  ydle  ayre  he  mov'd  still  here -and  tbeare.' 

Book  III  Canto  XII.  ver.  7,  8. 

The  characters  that  follow  must  remind  the  reader  of  Collins' 
celebrated  Ode  to  the  Passions.  Of  Fear,  "  who  started  from 
the  noise  himself  had  made/'  Spenser  says : 

*  Next  to  him  was  Feare,  all  armd  from  top  to  toe, 
Yet  thought  himselfe  not  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  feard  each  shadow  moving  to  or  firoe, 

And  his  owne  arraes  when  glettering  he  did  spy, 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  iy ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  winged  heeld, 
And  evermore  on  Daunger  fixt  his  eye, 
Gainst  whom  be  always  bent  a  brasen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearefully  did  wield.' 

Ver.  12. 

And  Hope,  who  "  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair,"  is  thus 
represented : 

*  With  him  went  Hope  in  rancke,  a  handsome  mayd, 
Of  chearefull  looke  and  lovely  to  behold  ; 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arrayd, 
And  her  fayre  locks  were  woven  up  in  cold : 
She  always  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  water-sprinkle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  she  sprinkled  favours  manifold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  sheowe, 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  feowe.' 

Ver.lS. 

Britonarte,  nothing  dismayed  by  all  these  delusions,  releases 
Amoret,  and  overthrows  the  power  of  the  enchanter.  The  spi- 
rited description  of  At6,  which  occurs  in  the  fourth  book,  yields 
to  none  of  Spenser's  strongest  delineations.  In  this  book,  the 
poet  alludes  to  Chaucer,  and  laments  the  loss  of  bis  works ;  the 
verse  in  which  he  solicits  forgiveness  of  Chaucer's  shade,  for  at- 
tempting to  revive  his  "  labour  lost,"  is  very  beautiful 

Britomarte,  after  many  wanderings,  at  length  encounters  Arte- 
gal,  her  future  lord;  but  they  do  not  meet  as  lovers— entering  im- 
mediately into  a  severe  combat,  when  a  stroke  from  Artegal  un- 
covers the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  reveals  her  fur  counte- 
nance. 

'  And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  heare, 

Having  through  stirring  loosd  their  wonted  band, 

Like  to  a  golden  border  did  appeare, 

Framed  in  goldsmithes  forge  with  cunning  hand ; 

Yet  goldsmkhes  cunning  could  not  understand 

To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  sbinie  cleare ; 

For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 

The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere 

Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  nere.' 

BooklV.  Canto  VLver. 20. 
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They  are  then  reconciled,  and  become  betrothed  lovers,  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  destiny.  One  of  the  most  laboured 
parts  of  the  poem  is  Sir  Scudamour's  account  of  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  won  the  love  of  Amoret 
After  baffling  Doubt,  eluding  Delay,  and  overcoming  Danger, 
he  entered  the  regions  sacred  to  love  and  pleasure. 

* "  No  tree  that  is  of  count  in  greenewood  growes, 
a  From  lowest  iuniper  to  ceder  tall, 
u  No  flowre  in  field,  that  daintie  odour  throwes, 
"  And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossomes  over  all, 
"  But  there  was  planted  or  grew  natural! ; 
"  Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
"  But  there  mote  find  to  please  itselfe  withall ; 
"  Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  device, 
"  But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  fratle  sense  entice.'9 

Canto  X  vcr.  2S. 

"  Fresh  shadowes,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray, 
"  Faire  lawnds,  to  take  the  sunne  in  season  dew, 
"  Sweet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  nymphes  did  play, 
44  Soft  rumbling  brookes,  that  gentle  slumber  drew, 
44  High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  view, 
44  Low-looking  dales,  disloignd  from  common  gaze, 
44  Delightfull  bowres,  to  solace  lovers  trew, 
44  False  labyrinthes,  fond  runners  eyes  to  daze, 
44  All  which  by  Nature  made  did  Nature  selfe  amaze." ' 

Vcr.  U. 

The  whole  description  is  very  rich  and  minute,  but  too  long 
to  permit  our  extracting  it. 

The  bridal  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  in  copiousness  of 
detail,  in  play  of  fancy,  and  descriptive  beauty,  excels  most  of 
his  prior  efforts.     The  nuptial  feast  is  held  at  the  palace  of  the 
sea-god  Proteus,  and  all  the  powers  of  Ocean  and  Rivers,  both 
great  and  small,  attend,  as  in  duty  bound,  upon  its  rites. 
*  First  came  great  Neptune  with  his  three-forkt  mace, 
That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  lockes  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial] ; 
And  by  his  side  bis  queene  with  coronal], 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  faire, 
Whose  yvorie  shoulders  weren  covered  all, 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  silver  haire, 
And  deckt  with  pearles  which  th'  Indian  seas  for  her  prepaire.' 

Canto  XI.  vcr.  11. 

4  And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came 
Which  doe  the  earth  enrich  and  beaut i fie; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  source  springs  from  the  skie; 
Faire  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountaines  hie 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Qreekes  and  Troians,  which  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,  glistiring  with  his  golden  flood, 
And  Tygris  fierce,  whose  streames  of  none  may  be  withstood : 
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Great  Ganges,  and  immortal!  Euphrates ; 
Deepe  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  Rhene,  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate ; 
Tybris,  renowmed  for  the  Ptomaines  fame ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  beare  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  doe  possesse  the  same.' 

Ver.  «0,  21. 

*  Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  geare, 
And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became, 
That  seem'd  like  silver  sprincked  here  and  tbeare, 
With  glitterings  spangs  that  did  like  starres  appeare, 
And  wav'd  upon  like  water  chamelot, 
To  hide  the  met  a  11,  which  yet  every  where 
Bewrayed  itselfe,  to  let  men  plainely  wot 
It  was  no  mortal]  worke,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  net. 

Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  backe  did  flow 
Unto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescattered, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  hed 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  the  deawy  humour  shed 
Did  tricle  downe  her  haire,  like  to  the  bore 
Congealed  litle  drops  which  doe  the  morne  adore. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaides  did  attend, 
One  cald  the  Theise,  the  other  cald  the  Crane, 
Which  on  her  waited  things  amisse  to  mend, 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spredding  traine, 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plaine, 
Her  silver  feet,  faire  washt  against  this  day ; 
And  ber  before  there  paced  pages  twaine, 
Both  clad  in  colours  like,  and  like  array, 
The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepar'd  her  way.' 

Vtt.  45—47. 

We  could  go  on  extracting  through  the  whole  canto,  but  we 
must  be  contented  in  giving,  as  it  were,  an  ensample  of  it,  and 
referring  those,  who  are  pleased  with  our  bill  of  fare,  to  the  rich 
feast  itself. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  books,  containing  the  legends  of  Justice 
and  Courtesy,  are  more  tedious  than  the  preceding  ones,  with 
fewer  strikiug  passages  to  redeem  their  monotony.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  single  combats  renders  them  fatiguing;  and 
by  the  time  we  arrive  at  Sir  Calidore,  the  knight  of  Courtesy's 
contest  with  the  Blatant  Beast,  we  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
sounds  of  battle.  The  Blatant  is  described  as  possessing  a  hun- 
dred tongues  of  different  animals,  which  must  have  discoursed 
most  excellent  music.  All  these  tremendous  weapons  are  em- 
ployed to  daunt  Sir  Calidore  in  vain.    The  strength  of  courage, 
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and  long  suffering  of  courtesy,  prevail,  at  last,  over  the  fury  of 
Malice,  and  the  hundred  voices  of  Slander. 

There  are  two  cantos  of  an  unfinished  book,  which  treats 
of  Mutability,  in  which  are  some  fine  passages.  Mutability 
pleads  her  right  to  govern  the  world,  and  sets  forth  her  argu- 
ment with  much  eloquence.  She  produces,  as  evidences  of  her 
sway,  the  seasons,  months,  and  hours— day  and  night,  life  and 
death ;  and  in  describing  these  different  objects,  the  poet  writes 
con  amore. 

*  So  forth  issew'd  the  Seasons  of  the  year ; 
First  lusty  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers 
That  freshly  budded,  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramoures ; 
And  in  his  band  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures) 
A  guilt  engraven  morion  he  did  weare, 
That  as  some  did  hiin  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light, 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaufled  bee*, 
The  sweat  did  drop,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  boa  we  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes,  with  labor  heated  sore.' 

Canto  VII  vcr.  28, 29. 

The  months  next  pass  in  succession,  of  which  May,  August, 
and  December  are  the  best  specimens. 

'  Then  came  fair©  May,  the  fayrest  mayd  on  ground 
Deckt  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pryde, 
And  throwing  flowres  out  of  her  lap  around ; 
Upon  two  brethren*  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  Twinnes  of  Leda,  which  on  eyther  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene: 
Lord !  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they  spide, 
And  leapt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravisht  beene ! 
And  Cupid  selfe  about  her  fluttred  air  in  greene.' 

Ver.  54.  ' 

'  The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground ; 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  Mayd 
Forth  by  the  lilly  hand,  the  which  was  cround 
With  eares  of  come,  and  full  her  band  was  found ; 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound, 
But  after  wrong  was  lov'd  and  iustice  solde, 
She  left  th'  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  extold.' 

Vtr.sn. 

'  And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December, 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made, 
Tol.  II.  37 
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And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember, 

His  Saviour's  birth  so  much  his  mind  did  glad ; 

Upon  a  shaggy,  bearded  Goat  be  rode, 

The  same  wherewith  Dan  love  in  tender  yeares, 

They  say,  was  nourisht  by  the  laean  mayd ; 

And  in  his  band  a  broad  deepe  boawle  he  beares, 

Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peeres.1 

Vtr.  41. 

Spenser  has  written  several  smaller  poems,  but  their  merits 
would  not  have  secured  him  lasting  fame,  although  in  some  of 
them  we  recognise  a  master's  hand.  His  Shepherd's  Calendar 
is  tedious,  though  it  contains  some  pleasing  rural  pictures.  The 
following  lines  are  written  with  much  playfulness. 

'  It  was  upon  a  holy-day, 
When  shepherds  grooms  nan  leave  to  play, 
1  cast  to  go  a  shooting ; 
Long  wandring  up  and  down  the  land, 
With  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand, 
For  birds  in  bushes  tooting, 
At  length  within  the  ivy  tod, 

i There  shrouded  was  the  little  god) 
!  heard  a  busie  bustling ; 
I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush, 
Listning  if  any  thing  did  rush, 
But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick, 
Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earn'd  it  to  awake, 
And  manfully  thereat  shot ; 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train, 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree ; 
His  gilden  quiver  at  his  back,  ♦ 

And  silver  bow,  which  was  but  slack, 
Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me : 
That  seeing  I  level'd  again, 
And  shot  at  him  with  might  and  main, 
As  thick  as  it  had  hailed. 
So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent, 
Tho  pumy  stones  I  hastily  hent, 
And  threw,  but  nought  availed : 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
'  And  oft  the  pumies latched : 
Therewith  afraid  I  ran  away, 
But  he  that  earst  seem'd  but  to  play, 
A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me  running  in  the  beel ; 
For  then  I  little  smart  did  feel, 
But  soon  it  sore  increased ; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festreth  sore, 
Ne  wote  I  how  to  cease  it' 
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"Colin  Clout's  come  borne  again"  is  more  laboured,  and  rises 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Mother  Hubbard's  tale 
is  well  known ;  and  those  lines  in  it  which  present  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  a  courtier's  life,  have  become  almost 
proverbial. 

From  a  short  piece,  called  Virgil's  Gnat,  we  select  this  fine 
description  of  a  shepherd's  life. 

'  O  the  great  happiness  which  shepherds  have 
Who-so  loaths  not  too  much  the  poor  estate* 
With  mind  that  ill  use  doth  before  deprave, 
Ne  measures  all  things  by  the  costly  rate 
Of  riotise,  and  semblants  outward  brave ! 
No  such  sad  cares  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  greedy  minds  of  covetous  men, 
Do  ever  creep  into  the  shepherd's  den. 

Ne  cares  he  if  the  fleece  which  him  arrays 

Be  not  twice  steeped  in  Assyrian  dye, 

Ne  glistering  of  gold,  which  underlays 

The  summer  beams,  do  blind  bis  gazing  eye; 

Ne  pictures  beauty,  nor  the  glancing  rays 

Of  precious  stones,  whence  no  good  cometh  by 

Ne  yet  his  cup  embost  with  imagery 

Of  BoBtus,  or  of  Alcon's  vanity. 

Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearls  esteemetb  he, 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away, 
But  with  pure  breast,  from  careful  sorrow  free, 
On  the  soft  grass  his  limbs  doth  oft  display 
In  sweet  spring-time,  when  flowers'  variety 
With  sundry  colours  paints  the- sprinkled  lay: 
There  lying  all  at  ease  from  guile  or  spright, 
With  pipe  of  fenny  reeds  doth  him  delight. 

There  he,  lord  of  himself,  with  palm  bedight, 
His  looser  locks  doth  wrap  in  wreath  of  vine ; 
There  his  milk-dropping  goats  be  his  delight, 
And  fruitfull  Pales,  and  the  forest  green, 
And  darksom  caves  in  pleasant  vaOies  pigbt, 
Whereas  continual!  shade  is  to  be  seen, 
And  where  fresh  springing  wells,  as  crystal  neat, 
Doe  always  flow  to  quench  his  thirsty  heat.' 

The  bower  in  which  this  happy  swain  reposes,  while  it  evinces 
Spenser's  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  proves  him  to  have 
been  her  close  observer.  We  find  ourselves,  however,  extract- 
ing too  freely,  and  must  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  the 
description. 

Spenser  has  also  composed  numerous  sonnets — a  species  of 
writing,  which,  at  that  period,  was  held  in  high  esteem.  They 
are  mostly  disfigured  with  quaint  and  far-fetched  similes,  which, 
probably,  when  composed,  were  considered  the  chief  ornament. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  merit  of 
this  antiquated,  but  genuine  poet;  and  we  cannot  forbear  recom- 
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mending  to  young  authors  to  study  the  old  English  writers,  ra- 
ther than  to  make  Byron  and  Scott  their  models.  Let  them 
endeavour  to  catch  the  nervousness  of  Chaucer,  the  gentleness 
of  Sidney,  and  the  melody  and  genius  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 


Art.  II.     The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Sha&speare. 
1.  Character  of  Pistol. 

a  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?" 

It  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  greatest  merits,  that  even  his  subordi- 
nate characters  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  well  sustained,  through- 
out the  term  of  their  existence.  The  wonderful  genius  which 
could  delineate  the  character  of  Hamlet,  describe  the  artful 
wickedness  of  Richard,  the  gradual  subversion  of  a  noble  soul  in 
Macbeth,  and  give  new  fervour  and  pathos  to  the  passionate 
grief  of  a  bereaved  mother  in  Constance,  did  not  disdain  to 
embody  the  lighter  shades  of  human  character.  The  Jovial 
Knight  is  not  here  alluded  to,  for  we  consider  hinr  (we  are  bold 
to  say  it)  as  important  a  personage  as  either  Macbeth  or  the 
crooked  backed  tyrant.  But  we  design  to  treat  of  one  of  the 
Knight's  followers — his  boon  companion,  Ancient  Pistol — that 
most  delectable  of  swaggerers.  He  is  not  only  a  bully  who,  as  die 
boy  says,  "  hath  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword,  whereupon 
he  breaks  words  and  keeps  whole  weapons ;"  but  die  gods  have 
made  him  poetical.  The  blank  verse,  the  hard  words,  and  end- 
less alliterations,  in  which  he  disguises  his  sentiments,  might  well 
cause  Falstaff  to  entreat,  "  Prythee  now  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world."  Shakspeare  has  effected  a  twofold  purpose  by 
giving  the  Ancient  this  monstrous  jargon,  in  not  only  heighten- 
ing the  originality  of  the  character,  but  rendering  it  a  vehicle  of 
cutting  satire  upon  the  absurd  taste  of  the  age. 

Pistol  ranks  above  Bardolph  and  Nym — though  whether  he 
take  precedence  from  his  superior  learning,  or  his  louder  swag- 
gering, we  know  not ;  for  as  to  courage,  they  might  all  say  with 
die  candid  corporal,  "  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold 
out  mine  iron."  The  Ancient's  reception  on  his  first  appear- 
ance is  rather  discouraging,  but  we  must  admire  the  calm  dig- 
nity with  which  he  repels  the  abuse  of  the  Knight,  mine  hostess, 
and  the  fair  Tear-sheet.  How  happy  are  his  classical  allusions — 
and  the  fluent  oaths  which  roll  from  his  lips,  might  tempt  one  to 
exclaim  with  Stephen,  "  I'd  as  lief  as  an  angel  I  could  swear  like 
him."    Even  dame  Quickly  allows  the  force  of  his  language 
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when  she  says,  "  By  roy  troth,  Captain,  these  aref  bitter  words." 
But  we  pass  over  this  scene  of  our  "  Hiren's"  discomfiture,  and 
hasten  to  meet  him  in  the  new  character  of  a  bridegroom — as  the 
loving  spouse  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  who,  with  the  usual  fickleness  of 
the  sex,  has  jilted  Corporal  Nym,  and  married  his  rival.  Pistol 
denies  with  anger  the  name  of  Host,  and  swears  with  honest  pride 
his  u  Nell  shall  keep  no  lodgers."  Nell  assigns  a  pathetic  rea- 
son for  discontinuing  her  profession ;  whereupon  Corporal  Nym, 
who  has  preserved  a  proud  silence,  grows  indignant,  draws  his 
sword,  and  we  are  likely  to  "  have  incision."  Bardolph,  how- 
ever, interposes  with  a  mighty  threat.  "  He  that  strikes  the  first 
stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  die  hilts,  as  I'm  a  soldier."  Pistol 
magnanimously  sheaths  his  weapon,  as  he  says,  "An  oath  of 
mickle  might,  and  fury  shall  abate."  But  commend  us  to  the  An- 
cient's manner  of  treating  his  creditors.  "  Base  is  the  slave  that 
Eays."  This  declaration  does  not  suit  Nym's  "  humour,"  and, 
ut  for  peace-making  Bardolph,  they  would  again  "  embrue." 
He  swears  by  his  sword,  that  the  first  who  thrusts,  he'll  kill  him  ; 
and  Pistol,  wisely  observing  that  "  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths 
must  have  their  course,"  drops  the  quarrel,  and  promises  speedy 
payment  to  the  Corporal. 

Pistol  is  happy  in  his  hostess,  but  "  the  stream  of  true  love 
never  yet  ran  smooth,"  and  the  fond  pair  must  separate,  for  honour 
calls  the  Ancient  to  the  field.  It  is  an  affecting  farewell ;  his  first 
thoughts  belong  of  right  to  love, "  My  love,  give  me  thy  lips ;"  his 
next  revert  to  prudence,  "  Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  move- 
ables ;"  nor  does  he  in  this  solemn  hour  forget  the  shop,  "  The 
word  is  pitch  and  pay,  trust  none ;"  and  at  the  close,  the  jealous 
lover  appears,  "  Keep  close,  I  thee  command." 

We  cannot  boast  much  of  Pistol's  heroism  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle.  He  echoes  most  fervently  the  boy's  wish, 
"  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London ;  I  woidd  give  all  my 
fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  in  safety."  But  doubtless  he  thought  of  his 
absent  Nell,  and  that  traitor  love  liad  stolen  away  his  valour.  It 
is  the  Ancient's  ill  luck  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blunt  Fluellen, 
with  whom  he  intercedes  for  Bardolph,  entreating  him  not  to  let 
"  his  vital  thread  to  be  cut  with  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  re* 
proach."  Fluellen  flatly  refuses  the  Ancient's  suit,  who  exclaims, 
in  virtuous  indignation,  "  Die  and  be  damned,  and  figo  for  thy 
friendship," — and,  in  the  rashness  of  his  anger,  proceeds  to  insult 
him.     The  consequences  of  his  presumption  soon  visit  him ;  and 

{massing  over  his  valorous  rencontre  with  Monsieur  I^e  Fer,  we  re- 
uctantly  follow  him  to  the  presence  of  the  hot-headed  Welshman. 
Pistol  is  constrained,  alas,  to  eat  the  scorned  and  hated  leek,  and 
to  pocket  the  sorry  groat  as  a  recompense  for  his  cudgeling. 
But  as  he  eats  he  swears.     He  is  then  left  to  digest  his  hasty 
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meal,  and  indulges  in  a  pathetic  soliloquy,  qualified  by  a  spirited 
resolve. 

Well,  baud  will  I  torn, 

And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  band ; 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  Til  steal, 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars, 

And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars. 

But  here  we  take  leave  of  the  Ancient ;  whether  he  succeeded  in 
his  vocation  of  cutting  purses,  whether  he  acted  well  the  scarred 
soldier,  or  shared  the  fate  of  his  friend  Bardolph,  a  fate  of  which 
he  entertained  a  strong  abhorrence,  styling  it "  a  damned  death," 
is  left  to  dark  conjecture.  He  does  not,  however,  leave  us  with- 
out a  moral ;  we  see  the  dreary  close  of  an  ill-spent  life  in  these 
words,  "  Old  do  I  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is 
cudgeled." 


2.  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Maria.    That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you.    I  heard  my  lady  talk 
of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  here  one  night  to  be 
her  wooer. 
Sir  Toby.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

TwclflhNtght.    Ad  1st,  Scene  3d. 

While  a  sea  of  ink  has  been  shed*  on  the  merits  of  Falstaff— 
Justice  Shallow  and  Slender  have  met  due  notice— and  even 
Fluellen  has  had  his  commentator — Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  "  as 
tall  a  man  as  any  in  Dlyria,"  has  been  left  unnoticed.  Be  it  ours, 
then,  to  right  him,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  limited  power,  to 
raise  him  to  that  notoriety  he  justly  claims. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  heroes,  or  different  degrees  of  hero- 
ism. 'Some  are  born  great,'  'some  achieve  greatness,9  and 
♦  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.9  Though  a  man  lack 
that  furious  kind  of  valour,  which  made  the  fiery  Hotspur  think 
it  an  easy  leap  to  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale  faced  moon, 
he  may  still  possess  enough  to  furnish  a  tolerable  hero.  Sir  An- 
drew has  not  the  wit  nor  the  waist  of  Falstaff,  nor  the  downright 
courage  of  Fluellen.  He  is  destitute  of  the  humours  of  Nym, 
and  the  swearing  talent  and  poetic  gifts  of  Pistol;  but  "he 
plays  the  viol  de  gambo ;  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages, 
word  for  word,  without  the  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of 
nature :"  nor  in  this  age,  when  gold  is  your  only  wear,  will  it 
be  amiss  to  add  that  he  possessed  "three  thousand  ducats  a 
year."  That  he  was  not  favoured  with  personal  advantages,  we 
learn  from  the  jest  of  Sir  Toby  Belch,  who,  speaking  of  his  hair, 
says,  "  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  house- 
wife take  thee  between  her  legs  and  spin  it  off.'9    This  criticism, 
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which,  hk  friend  uttered  in  his  presence,  so  discouraged  the  dif- 
fident Sir  Andrew,  that  he  was  fain  to  leave  the  hope  of  winning 
Olivia's  love. 

Sir  And.  Taith,  PI1  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby :  your  niece  will  not  be 
seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of  me ;  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sir  To.  Shell  none  o'  the  count ;  shell  not  match  above  her  degree,  nei- 
ther in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  1  have  heard  her  swear  it  Tut,  there's  life 
in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  Pll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  of  the  strangest  mind  i' 
the  world ;  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my 
betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to*t 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as  strong  as  any  man 
in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  cur- 
tain before  them  ?  Are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture  ? 
why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ? 
My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig. — Ad  1,  Scent  9. 

When  we  meet  Sir  Andrew  again,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  intention  of  reveling.  He  and  Sir  Toby  enter  into 
a  grave  discussion  upon  an  important  point  Sir  Toby  indulges 
in  a  soothing  sophistry,  which  does  not,  however,  warp  the  up- 
right mind  of  Sir  Andrew.  He  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  calls 
them  by  their  right  names ;  a  quality  which  we  fear  would  ren- 
der the  knight  unfashionable  in  these  latter  days.  What  con- 
sternation would  such  a  literal  man  produce  in  a  fashionable  cir- 
cle. A  talent  for  compliment  and  agreeable  flattery  he  might 
term  hypocrisy — a  pleasant  flirtation,  coquetry,  forsooth — and 
might  even  venture  to  style  embellishment,  that  ornament  of  con- 
versation— lying.  We  do  not  need  Madame  de  Genlis'  beauti- 
ful illustration  to  convince  us  that  the  palace  of  truth  must  be  a 
quarrelsome  and  dismal  abode,  and  that  it  is  necessary  not  only 
"  to  speak  truth,  but  to  time  it  too." 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Andrew.  In  answer  to  Sir  Toby's  pro- 
position, "  that  not  to  be  abed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  be- 
times," he  says  in  his  straight  forward  manner,  "  nay,  by  my 
troth,  I  know  not,  but  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late."  He  has 
something  of  an  English  taste  also ;  for  though  he  allows  with 
Sir  Toby  that  man's  life  consists  of  four  elements,  he  thinks  that 
eating  and  drinking  are  two  of  them.  Indeed,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  was  a  great  beef-eater :  "  Methinks,  sometimes  I  have  no 
more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has ;  but  I  am  a 
great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit."  A 
shining  merit  of  Sir  Andrew  is  his  extreme  candour.    This  en- 
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gagifcg  viftne  appears  in  all  hi*  words  and  actions.  Tkusrwhea 
about  to  sing  a  catch,  in  which  the  words  "  hold  thy  peace,  thou 
knave,"  occur,  and  the  clown  apologizes  for  using  the  oppro- 
brious epithet,  he  remarks  with  interesting  simplicity,  "  'tis  not 
the  first  time  I  have  constrained  one  to  call  me  knave*"  No. 
mention  .is  made  of  his  past  life;  but  we  should  conjecture,  from 
one  sentence  which  escapes  him,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
love.  When  Sir  Toby  boasts  that  Maria  adores  him,  Sir  Au- 
drew  says  disconsolately,  "  I  was  adored  once  too."  I  also  was 
an  Arcadian. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  to  know  thyself, 
and  that  increase  of  wisdom  bringeth  humility.  Both  these  vir- 
tues adorn  the  character  of  our  knight.  While  listening  to  Mal- 
volio's  soliloquy,  he  instantly  recognises  his  own  likeness,  though 
not  drawn  by  a  partial  hand. 

'  MaL  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  upon  a  foolish  knight. 

Sir  And.  That's  rue,  t  warraut  ypu. 

Mai.  One  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'ttfas  I,  for  many  do  call  nre  fool.' 

The  knight  is  in  love,  and  therefore  jealous ;  for  jealousy  Is 
ever  the  companion  of  love.  The  disguised  Viola  is  the  object 
of  his  suspicions ;  and  his  friends  tell  him  he  must  redeem  the 
lost  favour  of  Olivia  by  policy  or  valour.  His  answer  is  a  brave 
one : — "  An  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ;  for  policy  I 
hate :  I'd  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician."  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sentiment,  he  prepares  a  challenge  and  submits  it 
to  the  judgment  of  his  friends.    Will  our  readers  take  the  scene  ? 

•  Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant  there's  vinegar  and 
pepper  in't. 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Is't  ?  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read.     . 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  (Sir  Toby  reads.) 

"  Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To*  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so, 
"  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for't." 

Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  com'st  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight  she  uses  the© 
"  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee 
"for." 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  "I  will  waylay  thee  going  home :  where  if  it  be  thy  ehance  to 
«  kill  me," 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  kill'st  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain." 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law :  Good. 

Sir  To.  "Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  umkt 
M  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine  ;  but  my  hope  is  better,  and  ^o  look  to  thy- 
"self.  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy,'  AnmbW 
"  Ague-cheek."  ' 
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h  lifts  oft*ti  been  observed,  that  the  courage  of  all  men  is  sub- 
ject to  fluctuation.  The  general  who  would  boldly  meet  his  ene- 
my, dreads  to  encounter  the  gentle  waves  of  an  undisturbed  sea ; 
a  brave  soldier  has  been  known  to  tremble  before  a  cat ;  and  it 
is  said  of  a  modern  hero,  wnose  brows  are  encircled  with  a  coro- 
net, that  when  he  first  entered  the  list  of  fame,  and  heard  the  loud 
shout  of  angry  battle,  he  trembled.  We  will  therefore  more 
readily  excuse  a  transient  failure  in  Sir  Andrew's  valour,  when 
he  hears  such  serious  accounts  of  his  opponent's  skill. 

4  Sir  Toby.  Why  mail,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen  such  a  virago ;  I 
had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard  and  all,  and  be  gives  me  the  stuck  in 
with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable :  and  on  the  answer,  be  pays  you 
as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  tbey  step  on ;  they  say  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy.' 

Sir  Andrew's  reply,  though  not  a  very  bold,  is  an  extremely 
natural  one,  and  contains  a  sentiment  which  many  men  in  his 
situation,  were  they  as  candid  as  he,  would  express.  "  Plague 
on't :  an  I  had  thought  he  had  been  so  valiant,  and  so  cunning 
in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged 
him."  The  unwilling  combatants,  however,  draw  near ;  while,  to 
inspirit  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby  assures  him  that  his  enemy  has 
sworn  not  to  harm  him,  to  which  the  Knight  most  earnestly  an- 
swers, "  Pray  God  he  keep  his  oath."  Officers  of  the  law  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  bloodshed ;  but  when  Viola  is  led  off  under  ar- 
rest, Sir  Andrew's  fugitive  courage  returns,  and  he  pursues  his 
supposed  rival  on  murderous  deed  intent.  But  alas  for  the  rash 
Knight — he  mistook  his  man,  and  lighted  upon  Sebastian,  and 
the  consequences  he  thus  bewails.  "He  has  broke  my  head 
across,  and  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God  your  help :  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at 
home,"— and  thus  discomfited  in  love  and  in  battle,  Sir  Andrew 
takes  his  final  leave. 

But  we  cannot  take  our  leave  without  trespassing  further  on 
the  reader's  attention,  and  turning  a  little  aside  from  our  subject, 
to  indulge  in  some  literary  scandal.  Every  one  must  recollect 
Wamba,  in  Ivanhoe,  and  the  artifice  he  uses  to  gain  access  into 
the  castle  of  Front-de-Bceuf :  where,  in  assuming  the  friar's 
cowl,  he  too  evidently  dofls  the  fool's  cap  and  bells ;  and  though 
he  substantiates  his  fidelity  as  a  friend,  weakens  his  reputation 
as  a  true  fool.  No  one  has  forgotten  his  "  Pax  vobiscum,"  or 
his  too  sensible  remarks  on  assuming  his  disguise,  or  if  they 
have,  can  fail  to  remember  it,  when  they  read  the  following 
scene  from  the  Twelfth  Night. 

Maria*    Nay,  I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and  beard  :  make  him  believe 
thou  art  Sir  Topaa,  the  curate :  do  it  quickly,  111  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst 
Clown.    Weil,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in  h ;  and  I  woaty 
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I  were  the  first  tbat  ever  dissembled  io  such  a  gown :  I  mm  not  half  fat  enough 
to  become  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student 

Sir  Toby.    Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clown.    Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby.' 

The  Clown  wears  his  cowl  as  easily,  though  not  in  such  peril, 
as  his  successor,  Wamba :  "  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good 
knave,"  We  do  not  remark  this  coincidence  with  any  desire  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  the  extraordinary  genius  who  has  added  so 
much  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the  age,  but  cite  it  as  an  instance 
of  the.  felicity  with  which  he  adopts  remote  hints,  and  by  making 
them  his  own,  renders  them  more  valuable. 


Art.  III. — Travels  in  France  and  Italy,  in  I8lt  and  1818.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Beerian,  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity 
Churchy  New-York.    8vo.  pp.  403.    T.  &  J.  Swords. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  reviewers,  who  believe  the  day  for 
the  personal  narratives  of  travellers  to  be  past.  It  is  true,  that 
much  idle  and  egotistical  matter  may  be  obtruded  on  our  notice 
in  this  manner ;  yet  we  greatly  prefer  a  lively  detail  of  occur- 
rences, which  represents  incidentally  die  customs  of  a  people,  to 
any  formal  and  dull  statistical  account.  The  chance  for  novel- 
ty, at  least,  is  on  the  side  of  the  traveller ;  and  we  conceive  there 
can  be  no  safer  method  of  forming  our  opinions  of  a  people  at  a 
distance,  than  by  listening  to  the  relation  of  well  chosen  facts. 

He  who  travels  with  a  view  to  write,  should  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  he  visits ;  and  then 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  ability  to  discern  and  fidelity  to  re- 
cord. We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  after  hastily 
running  over  a  certain  district  of  country,  a  writer  is  always  quah- 
fied  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  its  people ;  but  we 
wish  every  man  to  relate  what  he  sees,  as  it  occurs,  and  by  so 
doing,  he  enables  us  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
facts.  But  to  explain  ourselves  more  fully :  Suppose  two  men  un- 
dertake to  give  an  account  of  any  particular  country,  from  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  observations.  One  travels  through  it,  sees  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  he  can,  collects  what  anecdotes  he  may,  draws  his 
own  conclusions,  and  then,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  few  books, 
communicates  the  result  to  the  world,'  under  the  sounding  tide  of 
Remarks,  National  Character,  or  perhaps  Statistics.  The  other 
travels  also — relates,  in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative,  every 
thing  of  moment  which  occurs — gives  us  his  method  of  reason- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  so  closely  connected  with  the  facts  that  we  are 
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at  liberty  to  reason  for  ourselves ;  and  carries  us  with  him,  as  it 
were,  to  examine  every  witness  on  whose  testimony  he  makes  up 
his  verdict  In  the  one  case  we  are  to  yield  implicit  belief  to  the 
opinions  of  another  man ;  and  in  the  other,  the  reasons  are  given 
to  us,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  for  ourselves.  We  very  well  know, 
this  liberty  to  introduce  their  private  adventures  on  our  notice, 
is  often  abused  by  travellers ;  and  we  also  know  that  many  of  the 
more  pretending  writers  condemn  us  to  wade  through  an  equal 
quantity  of  misrepresentation,  without  giving  us  by  wav  of  compen- 
sation half  the  amusement.  If  we  object  to  any  particular  fashion  of 
recording  travels,  it  is  that  which  compels  us  to  read,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  descriptions  of  the  same  places,  and  of  things  that 
cannot  alter.  We  do  most  heartily  wish  we  could  have  a  good 
book  of  travels  through  modern  Italy,  that  should  say  not  one 
word  about  Mount  Vesuvius,  St.  Peter's,  nor  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici. The  first  is  a  burning  mountain,  and  has  been  so,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be  so,  for  some  thousands  of  years :  and 
should  it  disappear,  we  make  no  doubt  we  shall  obtain  prompt 
notice  of  the  event  firom  the  Neapolitans  themselves ;  especially 
now  that  they  are  about  obtaining  the  important  privilege  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  When  our  brother  reviewers  vent  a  few  offi- 
cial anathemas  against  these  trite  and  worn  out  descriptions,  we 
cheerfully  respond  to  their  denunciations ;  but  still  we  must  main* 
tain  the  narrative  to  be  the  better  book  of  the  two  y  as  it  may  at 
all  events  give  us  some  insight  into  human  nature. 
.  Books  of  travels  are  much  wanted  in  this  country.  It  is  of 
great  moment,  in  a  popular  government  like  ours,  and  where  the 
agency  of  the  people  in  public  measures  is  so  direct,  that  just 
opinions  should  be  entertained  of  foreign  nations.  It  is  die  peo- 
ple we  would  know,  and  it  is  all  important  that  we  should  see 
them  with  American  eyes.  For  our  part,  we  wish  that  no  intel- 
ligent American  who  travels  would  forget  to  give  his  countrymen 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  ;  and  we  would  have  this  practice 
to  continue,  until  we  have  at  least  collected  enough  of  testimony 
to  enable  us  to  make  our  decisions  unbiassed  by  the  prejudices  of 
European  rivalry.  We  have  so  far  spoken  of  what  is  best  for 
ourselves.  But  caeteris  paribus  we  believe  aji  American  better 
qualified  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  Christian  world,  than 
a  man  of  any  other  nation  of  the  earth.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, as  a  nation  we  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  as  little  to  fear, 
from  any  power;  consequently,  we  are  equally  removed  from 
prejudice  and  partiality.  As  a  people,  we  are  acute,  discrimi- 
nating and  inquisitive.  Common  sense,  and  a  rational  manner 
of  viewing  the  things  of  this  life,  are  characteristics  of  our  na- 
tion. It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  fastidious  taste  which  represses 
among  us  the  exuberance  and  exhibition  of  talent  more  than  any 
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want  of  leisure  or  patronage ;  yet  they  are  qualities  which  fit  tit 
admirably  to  judge  of  our  neighbours.  The  scale  of  Christian 
morals  among  us  is  very  justly  graduated,  being  alike  free  from 
fanaticism  and  superstition.  We  are  without  hauteur  and  easy 
of  access,  qualities  which  help  us  wonderfully  in  our  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  in  which  the  English,  as  a  people,  are  abso- 
lutely wanting ; — in  short,  the  reasons  are  numberless. 

We  read  with  pleasure  any  book,  written  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  which  professes  to  give  an  accobnt  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion. As  yet  the  number  of  such  works,  compared  with  the  mul- 
titude who  travel,  has  been  small  indeed  ;  but  we  hail  it  as  a  fa- 
vourable symptom  that,  small  as  that  number  is,  a  majority  of 
these  works  have  appeared  within  a  very  few  years.  Silliman, 
White,  Noah,  James  and  Berrian  are  all  recent  travellers ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  expects  to  be 
placed  very  high  in  the  scale  of  this  order  of  writers,  we  be- 
lieve each  of  their  books  may  be  read  with  profit.  Simond  we 
class  among  the  most  pleasant  and  ablest  of  foreign  tourists,  when 
we  consider  the  beaten  path  in  which  he  trod ;  but  Simond,  al* 
though  so  long  an  inhabitant  and  a  citizen  of  our  republic,  wrote 
more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an  American.  Noah  was  very 
amusing  and  instructing  until  he  began  to  be  learned,  when  the 
character  of  his  book  changed. 

But  to  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  one  before 
us : — The  Rev.  Mr.  Berrian  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  As- 
sistant Minister  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
Symptoms  of  a  decline  induced  him,  in  1817,  to  flee  from  the  im- 
pending rigour  of  an  American  winter,  to  the  milder  climate  of 
Italy.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  whose  case  was  much  more 
threatening  than  his  own,  our  author  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  France.  His  voyage  was  short ;  but  still  it  afforded 
.enough  of  materials  to  occupy  several  pages  of  his  book.  He  saw 
terrible  sights — was  in  danger  of  shipwreck — finds  great  fault  with 
his  captain  for  carelessly  sleeping  through  all  the  preparatory 
warnings  of  a  Dutch  boatswain,  to  a  gale  that,  notwithstanding  the 
captain's  obstinate  indifference,  continued  full  three  hours.  In 
short,  like  most  novices  on  the  ocean,  our  author  saw  more  than 
he  relished,  and  less  than  he  expected. 

We  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  best  course  for  landsmen  to  pur- 
sue, is  always  to  act  under  the  impression  of  the  man,  who  said, 
'  he  car'd  not  if  the  vessel  did  sink,  he  was  nothing  but  a  passen- 
ger :'  As  we  have  a  sly  suspicion,  that  by  recounting  our  adven- 
tures on  the  mighty  deep,  we  only  create  amusement  for  those 
who  know  better.  We  will  therefore  leave  our  traveller  until 
We  have  him  on  his  own  proper  element,  where  he  appears  to 
much  better  advantage.    He  arrived  at  Rochelle,  and  gives  us 
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a  dear  idea  of  the  impressions  he  received  at  hit  entrance  into  a 
strange  land.  It  is  this  kind  of  writing  that  we  covet*  Having 
a  pledge  in  the  character  of  the  author  that  the  facts  are  faithfully 
related,  to  our  minds  it  is  not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  the 
most  distinct  method  of  conveying  knowledge  of  this  sort  It 
shows  us  at  once  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  strangers, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  antipathy  to  the  English,  which  has  been  generated  more 
by  their  manners  than  any  national  depravity,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  In  the 
French  this  could  excite  no  surprise ;  the  dislike  is  mutual,  and 
the  agency  of  the  British  government,  in  subverting  the  gigantic 

E>wer  of  Napoleon,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  aversion. 
ut  it  appears  to  have  extended  to  Italy,  and  must  there  be  en- 
tirely  owing  to  their  overbearing  manners.  We  extract  the  first 
instance  witnessed  by  the  author,  only  remarking,  that  he  ex- 

?erienced  similar  treatment  afterwards,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Ve  include  the  latter  paragraph,  to  show  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  followers  of  Luther  are  held  by  the  orthodox  children 
of  St  Peter's. 

'  When  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  took  our  seats  at  the  public 
table,  we  remarked  a  look  and  manner  towards  us  amounting  to 
rudeness  and  impertinence.  We  had  noticed  the  same  kind  of  de- 
portment in  the  company  at  Rochefort.  This,  said  I  to  myself,  is 
the  consequence  of  that  horrible  revolution  which  not  only  subvert- 
ed the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  but  entirely  changed  the 
manners  of  society.  A  new  and  vulgar  race  has  sprung  up,  and  in- 
stead of  the  ease,  the  courtesy,  and  finished  elegance  of  the  old  re* 
fime,  we  have  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the  sans  culottes.  But 
had  entirely  mistaken  the  cause  of  their  incivility.  From  some 
gross  observations  on  the  mode  of  living  in  England,  which  were 
evidently  pointed  at  us,  it  appeared  that  we  were  taken  for  English- 
men :  for  as  soon  as  they  discovered,  from  our  travelling  com- 
panions, that  we  were  Americans,  there  was  a  very  striking  change 
in  their  behaviour. 

The  next  morning  we  procured  a  guide,  who  took  us  to  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintes.  After 
having  visited  tbe  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Seroine,  he  conducted 
us  to  the  burying  ground.  The  part  which  we  first  entered  was  open 
to  the  road,  and  only  contained  the  graves  of  a  few  Protestants. 
The  other,  which  was  filled  with  Roman  Catholics,  was  enclosed 
by  a  low  and  neat  hedge.  "  There,"  said  our  guide,  pointing  to 
the  latter,  "  lie  the  Christians,,  here  lie  the  Protestants." ' 

For  a  clergyman,  our  traveller  has  given  a  very  tolerable  por- 
tion of  the  kind  of  narrative  that  we  like;  but  bis  classic  taste 
makes  heavy  demands  on  his  pen,  and  we  are  favoured  through* 
out  the  whole  book  with  descriptions  of  churches,  ancient  cu- 
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riosities  and  mausoleums,  pleasantly  written,  we  allow,  but 
which  convey  to  us  any  other  idea  than  one  concerning  the  pre-, 
gent  state  of  the  people.  We  say  for  a  clergyman,  because  we 
believe  that  the  previous  study  of  this  order  of  men  both  inclines 
them  to  such  investigations,  and  disqualifies  them  from  knowing 
much  of  human  nature.  We  make  die  following  extract  because 
it  gives,  in  a  few  words,  an  account  of  the  great  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  much  interested  at  this  mo- 
ment, only  remarking,  that  the  reluctance  to  mingle  with  the 
commonalty,  displayed  by  the  author,  however  natural  to  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  invalid,  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  a  travel- 
ler and  a  republican.  We  use  the  latter  expression,  because  we 
think  Mr.  Berrian  very  particularly  under  its  influence  when 
speaking  of  principalities  and  powers. 

*  The  next  day  we  took  passage  for  Carcassonne  on  the  canal.  It  is 
a  most  irksome  mode  of  travelling,  and,  to  relieve  the  tedium,  I 
frequently  got  out  of  the  boat  and  walked.  As  it  is  very  economi- 
cal, the  company  of  course  is  less  select  To  escape  from  such  a 
beggarly  set  as  chance  threw  in  our  way,  was  another  reason  for 
my  preferring  the  land.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  the  boat,  nor  even  in  getting  far  ahead  of  it,  for  though  we  set 
oat  before  daybreak,  we  did  not  arrive  at  Carcassonne,  a  distance  of 
only  twenty-tour  miles,  till  towards  evening. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  stran- 
gers, and  of  immense  importance  to  the  country,  both  from  the  re* 
venue  which  it  yields,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  to  commerce.  It 
was  planned  and  executed  by  M.  Ricqaet,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  This  great  undertaking  was  begun  in  1666,  and  finish- 
ed in  1680.  It  was  first  intended  to  supply  it  by  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne,  but  the  elevation  of  some  parts  of  the  country,  through 
which  it  was  to  pass,  above  the  river,  made  this  scheme  impractica- 
ble. At  Narouse,  which  is  the  highest  point  between  the  two  seas, 
there  is  a  basin  1200  feet  long  and  900  broad,  which  is  always  filled 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet.  Another  was  made  at  St. 
Ferreol,  7200  feet  long,  3000  broad,  and  120  deep,  two  sides  of 
which  are  formed  by  two  mountains,  and  the  third  by  a  strong  mole. 
This  communicates  with  the  former  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
that  with  the  canal  by  sluices.  These  basins  have  a  perennial  sup- 
ply from  the  springs  in  the  mountains.  The  canal  is  60  feet  in 
breadth,  six  in  depth,  and  150  miles  in  length.  When  the  gates  are 
near  each  other,  the  space  between  them,  both  on  the  bottom  and 
sides,  is  lined  with  solid  cut  stone  ;  or,  if  they  stand  alone,  they  are 
defended  each  way,  for  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Graceful  stone  bridges  are  frequently  thrown  across  the 
canal,  and  small  intersecting  streams  in  deep  beds  are  carried  under 
arches  beneath.  On  the  way  from  Narbonne  to  Reziers,  a  passage  of 
seven  hundred  feet  long  is  pierced  for  it  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
indeed  a  grand  and  magnificent  work,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
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and  the  Atlantic  teat,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  surpassed,  both  in  mag- 
nitude and  consequence,  by  the  great  canal  of  oar  own  state.' 

Our  author  appears  to  have  sought  every  opportunity  to  attend 
public  worship,  from  a  very  natural  desire  to  compare  the  forms 
and  appearance  of  other  churches  with  his  own;  and  from  his 
character,  we  doubt  not  also  for  a  more  laudable  purpose.     He 
seems  to  have  imbibed  an  unfavourable  impression  on  his  first 
visit  to  a  protestant  church  in  a  catholic  country.    One  of  the 
most  common  errors  among  travellers  is  the  drawing  of  hasty 
conclusions ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  so  strongly  ad- 
vocate a  narrative  that  may  give  us  all  the  colouring  of  the  tes- 
timony.   Mr.  Berrian  seems  to  have  retracted,  in  some  measure, 
his  first  judgment :  at  least,  he  owns  that  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  could  be  supposed  to  feel  deeply,  gave  manifest  evi- 
dence of  their  interest  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  offices  of  our  re- 
ligion.    We  become  in  time  so  much  attached  to  what  we  are 
conscious  of  practising  from  pure  motives,  that  we  are  too  apt 
to  think  the  omission  of  the  duty  in  others  an  incontestable  proof 
of  their  want  of  those  qualities  which  give  birth  to  it  in  us.     We 
forget  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit ;  and  that  more  than  one 
half  of  what  is  done  in  the  world,  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  without  reflection.    We  remember  once  to  have  attended  di- 
vine service  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Massachusetts.     On 
rising  to  prayer,  (the  reverend  author  will  perceive  they  were 
dissenters,)  the  seats  were  raised  also  on  hinges,  which  were 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  obstructions  to  grace- 
ful leaning  and  easy  standing.   It  certainly  was  a  novel  arrange- 
ment, and  it  struck  us  as  irreverent    On  reflection,  however,  we 
saw  it  was  only  their  fashion  of  stuffing  the  hassocks ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Calvinistic  legs  could  weary  as  welt  as  episco- 
pal knees.     But  the  worst  was  to  come.    When  the  divine  was 
about  making  the  solemn  invocation  to  conclude  his  petitions, 
the  noise  of  the  said  seats  returning  to  their  horizontal  positions, 
quickened  not  a  little  by  the  impatience  of  the  weary,  made  a 
clapping,  which   rang   through  the  heathenish  arch  over  our 
heads  like  the  confusion  of  Babel.    Let  our  author  for  one  mo- 
ment imagine  a  Padre  from  the  Queen  of  Cities  to  have  been 
present  at  such  a  hearing,  and  then  transported  back  to  the  Pa- 

Cal  presence ;  what  account  of  our  worship  would  he  render  to 
is  holiness?  And  yet  these  Massachusetts  sectaries  are  well 
reputed  in  the  world,  and  believe  themselves  just  so  much  nearer 
than  the  congregation  of  Trinity  to  their  common  goal,  as  they 
are  farther  removed  from  the  pollutions  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  all  frail ;  and  it  is  happy  for  us  that  our 
common  Father  is  as  merciful  as  he  is  mighty. 
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'  On  Christmas  mottling  I  wtnt  to  the  Protestant  church,  and  in 
the  first  service  was  once  more  shocked  by  the  levity  of  the  people. 
Bat  the  behaviour  of  those  who  remained  to  receive  the  co  nun  anion, 
produced  a  very  different  impression.  These  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  congregation,  five-sixths  or  seven-eighths  of  whom 
were  women.  Before  the  celebration,  an  old  clergyman  delivered 
a  familiar  address,  with  so  much  earnestness,  with  so  much  simplici- 
ty, and  in  tones  so  tender  and  feeling,  his  voice  being  choaked  al- 
most bv  the  excess  of  bis  own  emotions,  that  he  touched  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  ;  and  their  grief  net  only  showed  itself  in  tears,  but 
even  broke  in  sobs.  He  then  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  a 
young  clergyman  assisted  him  in  administering  the  elements.  The 
men  advanced  first,  in  small  groupes,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  and, 
entering  the  chancel,  stood  before  the  table  with  beads  humbly  in- 
clined. A  few  words,  which  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear,  were  address- 
ed to  each  of  them ;  and  after  they  had  received,  they  gave  place 
to  others,  and  passed  out  to  the  left.  There  was  great  decorum 
and  reverence  in  the  manner  of  the  communicants  ;  and  almost  all, 
in  withdrawing  from  the  table,  seemed  penetrated  with  the  affecting 
solemnity,  and  returned  to  their  seats  in  tears.  This  unexpected 
and  edifying  spectacle  softened,  in  some  degree,  my  harsh  opinion 
of  the  Protestants  of  France.  In  Nismes  they  are  very  numerous, 
making  up  one-third  of  the  population. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  our  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
■lost  importunate  cries  from  a  miserable  wretch,  who  was  exposing 
the  stump  of  a  sore  arm,  to  excite  the  commiseration  and  charity  of 
those  who  were  passing.  Such  hideous  sights  are  not  uncommon  in 
France  ;  and  sometimes  we  meet  with  beggars  along  the  streets  so 
shockingly  deformed,  that  our  pity  is  overpowered  by  disgust  and 
horror. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  cathedral.  But  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  and  the  church  so  difficult  to  fiH,  that  I  lost  almost  all  the  ser- 
mon, though  the  preacher's  voice  was  loud  and  distinct.  In  order  to 
hear  him  better,  1  had  gone  up  into  the  gallery  among  the  blind  and 
superstitious  populace.  As  soon  as  be  had  finished,  the  service  was 
renewed,  and  I  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  observing  very 
attentively  the  ceremonies  at  the  altar.  Presently  the  host  was 
elevated,  and  a  man  cried  out  behind  me,  ••  d  genottx.*9  I  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  appeared  not  to  understand  him.  A  moment  after 
be  said  to  me,  "  It  is  very  unbecoming  not  to  bow  the  knee  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host"  1  made  some  brief  reply,  which  did  not 
seem  to  sooth  him.  The  crowd  cast  fierce  looks  at  me.  1  recol- 
lected the  persecution  of  Nismes,  and  retreated  with  precipitation*' 
We  must  here  be  allowed  to  ask  the  reverend  author,  what  de- 
gradation it  would  have  been  to  have  bent  his  knee  in  common 
with  his  fellow  creatures  around  him  ?  We  know  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  is  supposed  to  involve  the  delicate  question  of 
transubstantiation :  But  is  not  the  Deity  ever  present  ?  We 
would  inquire,  farther,  which  is  the  more  pardonable  offence, — 
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to  create  liarsh  feelings  at  such  a  time  and  hi  such  a  place,  or  to 
bow  the  knee  at  the  exhibition  of  a  sacrament  of  our  Saviour's 
appointing,  and  in  God's  own  house  ?  We  congratulate  our  au- 
thor on  his  escape,  both  from  regard  to  his  person,  and  that  it 
was  effected  without  the  congregation  at  Nismes  discovering  that 
the  offensive  stranger  was  "  Assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
New-York." 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  disclose  what  we  conceive  to  bet 
errors  in  a  writer  whom  we  esteem  so  much  as  Mr.  Berrian j  but 
our  magisterial  functions  are,  from  time  immemorial,  imperative* 
At  Avignon  he  went  to  visit  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  says  a 
few  handsome  things  about  the  grave  of  Laura.  We  do  not 
make  the  extract,  in'  charity  to  the  author ;  but  we  will  ask,  what 
charms  could  the  name  of  Laura  convey  to  the  mind  of  {he  Rev. 
Mr.  Berrian?  It  requires  all  the  simplicity  of  character  that  be- 
longs to  innocence  not  to  imagine  the  worst  of  this  famous  pair. 
But,  leaving  every  thing  doubtful  out  of  the  question,  admit  Lau- 
ra to  have  been  as  pure  as  the  virgin  snow,  who  was  Petrarch  ?t 
the  avowed  lover  of  the  wife  of  another  man.  It  might  have 
been  bad  taste  in  our  reverend  author  not  to  have  visited  a  spot 
of  so  much  celebrity ;  but  we  are  certain  it  is  worse,  having  damp 
so,  to  say  any  thing  about  it.  We  will  proceed  to  make  a  few 
extracts  from  his  book,  which,  without  pronouncing  them  to  be 
the  best,  we  confidently  believe  will  make  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
head  and  heart.  The  first  may  have  some  interest  in  our  com- 
munity, and  will  show  how  much  further  enthusiasm  will  carry  a 
man  than  the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature. 

*  The  desire  of  seeing  a  friend,  an  acquaintance,  or  even  a  coun- 
tryman, in  a  strange  land,  is  stronger  than  those  can  conceive  who 
have  apver  been  far  from  home.  It  was  from  a  motive  of  this  kind 
that  I  made  many  inquiries  of  the  ecclesiastics  whom  I  met,  after 
Mr.  Barber,  all  of  which  were  fruitless.  The  conversion  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  in  a  distant  country,  it  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed would  be  much  known  at  Rome,  though  it  was  an  event  of  such 
rare  occurrence  as  to  have  excited  much  notice  at  home.  At  length 
a  layman,  to  whom  1  applied  for  information,  took  me  to  the  college 
of  fcho  Jesuits,  as  a  place  where  a  Jesuit  might  most  easily  be 
found.  1  here  inquired  again  for  Mr.  Barber.  The  porter,  who, 
was  a  member  of  the  order,  told  me  that  no  person  of  that  name  be- 
longed to  the  institution.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  suddenly  said, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  perhaps  you  mean  Signori  Barberini  ?  It 
may  be,  I  replied.  On  being  conducted  to  tbis  person's  room,  I 
found  him  whom  I  had  sought,  transformed  in  appearance  as  well  at 
name.  He  received  me  with  great  cordiality  and  joy,  but  without 
any  wonder  or  surprise.  I  spent  a  short  time  with  him  very  pleasant- 
ly.   He  spoke  with  freedom  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his 
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adopted  religion,  bat  with  perfect  delicacy,  and  the  most  studied  re- 
gard to  my  feelings.  There  was  even  a  liberality  in  censuring  what 
he  thought  blame-worthy,  which  was  somewhat  surprising  in  a  new 
convert. 

A  hard  bed,  laid  on  bare  planks,  a  table,  a  desk,  two  or  three 
chairs,  a  small  crucifix,  and  the  pictures  of  some  Romish  saints,  were 
all  the  articles  with  which  his  solitary  chamber  was  furnished.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  coarse  black  cassock,  which  is  the  habit  of  his 
order ;  the  crown  of  his  head  was  shaved,  and  both  in  bis  countenance 
and  in  all  the  objects  around  him,  there  was  an  air  of  austerity  and 
mortification.' 

In  the  following  there  is  an  expression  of  just  feeling,  mingled 
with  classical  reverence,  and  related  with  a  purity  of  style,  that 
we  seize  on  with  pleasure. 

*  In  the  evening  I  made  a  visit,  with  two  or  three  of  my  friends,  to 
the  Coliseum,  by  moonlight.  Excepting  a  guard  or  two  at  the  en- 
trance, and  a  few  persons  who  had  been  led  there  by  the  same  feel- 
ings as  ourselves,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  our  reflections. 
After  looking  around  awhile  from  the  arena,  we  went  above,  ranged 
cautiously  through  the  gloomy  corridors,  and  at  length  gained  the 
best  and  highest  point  from  which  this  stupendous  ruin  can  be  view- 
ed. Here,  the  outer  wall  having  fallen,  we  could  dimly  see  at  a  dis- 
tance one  or  two  solitary  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  From  our 
elevated  position,  and  the  obscurity  of  night,  the  irregularities  of 
the  interior  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  This  vast  mass  of  ruins 
was  thrown  into  shape,  the  elliptical  form  appeared  more  perfect 
and  beautiful,  the  magnitude  and  extent  enlarged,  and  the  height 
tnore  towering  and  majestic.  The  loftiest  part,  on  our  right,  was 
buried  in  deep  shade,  except  where  the  moon-beams  broke  through 
the  arcades  and  other  apertures,  and  faintly  lighted  the  winding  gal- 
leries. They  fell  with  full  lustre  On  the  other,  showing  the  uneven 
outline  of  broken  walls,  and  the  decayed  and  falling  arches,  with  the 
most  charming  effect.  In  such  a  place,  so  still,  so  secluded  and  sub- 
lime, could  the  recollections  of  carnage  and  tumult  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  could  any  one  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  devoted  have 
been  referred  to  the  honour  or  happiness  of  man ;  we  could  not 
help  feeling  a  melancholy  kind  of  delight  bordering  on  enthusiasm. 
As  it  is,  we  only  admire  the  grand  and  picturesque  appearance  of 
these  ruins.  We  become  pensive  and  thoughtful.  The  end  of  man 
and  his  works,  the  fate  of  empires,  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory,  it 
forced  upon  our  minds  by  the  solemn  emblem  before  us.  We  love 
to  indulge  in  these  feelings.  They  agitate  the  heart  for  a  moment, 
but  they  soon  sooth  and  compose  it  again.  We  lingered  for  an  hour 
before  we  could  prevail  on  ourselves  to  part  with  the  scene  or  the 
reflections  it  excited.' 

In  the  examination  of  religious  rites,  and  edifices  set  apart  to 
worship,  to  which  our  author  gives  so  much  of  his  time,  we  think 
him  on  the  whole  liberal ;  and  on  these  subjects  his  distinctions 
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are  more  minute  and  accurate  than  those  of  a  layman.    To  most 
of  our  readers  the  following  will  have  interest. 

'  To-day  I  attended  mass  io  the  Pontifical  palace,  on  the  Qtiirinal 
hill.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  Pope  himself  would  assist  in  the  celebration. 
Twenty-four  Cardinals,  who  were  dressed  in  flowing  purple  robes, 
the  hoods  of  which  were  lined  with  white  damask,  and  whose  heads 
were  powdered  and  crowns  covered  with  a  circular  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  took  the  upper  seats  on  each  side  of  the  chapel ;  the  dignita- 
ries next  in  rank  sat  below  them  ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  on  seats 
scarcely  raised  above  the  floor.  They  bad  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
service  before  the  masters  of  ceremonies  (who  on  this  occasion 
were  dressed  in  black  robes,  with  scapularies  of  netted  muslin  hang- 
ing on  their  shoulders)  went  in  to  the  Cardinals,  and,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  changed  their  purple  mantles  for  scarlet.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  infirm  old  Pope,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  meek 
countenance,  who  in  his  person,  his  features,  and  especially  in  his  air 
and  manner,  was  not  unlike  the  late  Bishop  Moore,  of  New-York,  was 
brought  in  on  a  chair,  and  placed  upon. a  throne.  Bishops  (as  I  sop- 
posed)  adjusted  the  folds  of  his  garments,  Cardinals  ministered 
around  him,  incense  was  thrown  into  his  face,  and  every  mark  of 
respect  short  of  absolute  homage,  was  shown  to  this  vicegerent 
of  Heaven.  Tbey  then  went  on  celebrating  the  mass  with  extra* 
ordinary  pomp,  and  the  Pope  occasionally  took  a  part  in  it  with  the 
officiating  Cardinal,  in  a  low,  hollow,  and  tremulous  voice.  They 
both  wore  mitres,  which  were  of  a  light  straw  colour,  and  not  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  distance  from  which  I  saw  them,  either  in  their 
form  or  appearance.  In  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service  tbey 
were  taken  off.  The  Cardinals  afterwards  rose  in  succession  from 
their  seats  ;  they  advanced  towards  the  Pope,  while  the  masters  of 
ceremonies  arranged  the  long  train  of  their  garments,  to  prevent  en- 
tanglement and  confusion ;  they  bowed  profoundly  to  his  holiness, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  returned.  Two  of  the  inferior  clergy  kissed 
his  foot.  During  the  mass,  there  was  music  occasionally,  but  it  was 
less  sweet  and  harmonious  than  common.  After  the  gospel,  a  Car- 
dinal, taking  a  censer,  repeated  the  ceremony  of  throwing  incense  in 
the  Pope's  face,  and  then  did  it  successively  to  all  his  brethren. 
These  things  were  performed  with  grace  and  dignity.  The  be- 
haviour of  Cardinal  Doria  was  singularly  composed  and  devout,  and, 
of  the  greater  part,  perfectly  grave  and  becoming,  though  I  obser- 
ted,  among  a  few,  a  degree  of  levity  in  less  solemn  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice, and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  white  on  their  knees. 
When  mass  was  ended,  the  Pope  was  carried  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  bad  been  brought  in. 

In  the  form  and  pageantry  of  this  morning's  ceremonies  there  was 
much  for  the  eye  ;  but  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  significance 
and  grounds  of  them,  there  seemed  to  be  little  for  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding. On  descending,  the  court  was  filled  with  the  gaudy 
carriages  of  these  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  we  were  as  strongly 
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reminded  below  of  the  vanities  of  this  world*  as  above  of  the  solemn 
realities  of  another. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Trinity  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  see 
these  humble  men  of  the  staff  and  beads  served  by  Cardinals  and  no- 
bles. Preparations  were  made  for  washing  their  feet  and  satisfying 
their  stomachs,  but  the  spiritual  lords  showed  no  love  of  this  employ- 
ment, and  neither  poverty  of  spirit,  nor  the  ostentation  of  it,  could 
bring  a  single  one  of  them  there,  to  assist  at  so  edifying  a  spectacle. 
A  few.young  men,  and  some  laymen  of  distinction,  washed  the  feet 
of  these  followers  of  St.  Philip,  and  then  kissed  them  in  token  of  hu- 
mility and  brotherly  love,  but  with  a  fastidiousness  justly  warranted, 
even  'after  this  ablution.  They  then  waited  on  them  at  supper, 
embarrassing  the  poor  pilgrims  by  this  unwonted  service,  though 
without  taking  off  the  edge  of  their  appetites.  These  were  always 
either  keen  and  active,  or  else  they  had  been  held  in  requisition  for 
the  occasion.9 

One  of  die  principal  features  that  we  discover  in  Mr.  Berrian, 
which  may  be  said  to  distinguish  him  from  other  travellers 
through  Italy,  is  the  vein  of  common  sense  which  runs  through 
his  writings,  maugre  the  classic  ground  on  which  he  treads*  If 
we  have  noticed  a  solitary  instance  where  his  love  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poet  induced  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  transgressions  of 
the  man,  we  with  greater  promptitude  make  an  extract  that 
shows  his  regard  for  truth,  under  circumstances  that  might  tempt 
most  men  to  give  the  tale  all  the  varnish  of  imagination. 

*  To-day  we  went  out  to  Pompeii.  The  road  follows  the  indent- 
ed sweep  of  the  bay,  passing. through  the  long  and  beautiful  street 
of  Portici,  the  village  of  Resina,  and  the  devoted  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco,  so  often  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  torrents  of 
Vesuvius,  and  raised  again  from  its  ashes.  The  course  of  devasta- 
tion is  still  visible  in  the  huge  masses  of  consolidated  lava  which  ap- 
pear between  and  around  the  houses,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  A  little  before  mid-day  we  reached  Pompeii.  We 
were  first  taken  into  a  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  portico 
resting  on  doric  pillars  covered  with  stucco.  The  ranges  of  apart- 
ments behind  the  portico,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  quarters  of 
the  legionary  soldiers.  We  passed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  into  the  smaller  and  larger  theatres.  The  marble  pavement 
of  the  former  is  still  left,  with  a  short  Latin  inscription  in  letters  of 
brass.  The  latter  is  in  a  more  perfect  state.  We  could  discover  the 
form  and  all  the  arrangements  of  this  building  for  the  audience  and 
actors,  the  semicircular  seats  rising  above  one  another,  intersected 
by  flights  of  steps  of  a  more  convenient  elevation  ;  the  orchestra,  the 
stage,  the  dressing  rooms,  and  the  places  of  ingress  and  egress.  The 
stage  is  so  small  as  to  have  left  but  little  room  for  action  or  scenic 
effect ;  though  this  was  indeed  of  no  importance,  as  the  scenes  were 
not  varied  in  ancient  theatres  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Here  also  the  pavement  and  many  of  the  marble  steps  are  preserved. 
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TJttt  theatre  is  built  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  communicates 
with  a  foram  above,  where  we  observed  an  altar  and  other  vestiges 
of  a  temple.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  an  arched  passage  where  the 
actors  entered,  we  made  an  excellent  dinner  that  we  had  providently 
brought  along  with  us,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  palatable 
wine  procured  for  us  at  the  place. 

The  temple  of  lsis,  behind  the  smaller  theatre,  is  a  curious  re- 
main. It  consists  of  an  inner  court  with  a  portico.  Near  the  en- 
trance there  is  a  square  hollow  block  of  marble  for  ablutions.  At 
one  extremity  we  see  the  chapel  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  court, 
an  open  altar,  and  the  inmost  shrine  beneath,  or  a  hidden  cell,  with 
which  there  is  a  communication  by  a  secret  stairs. 

The  amphitheatre  was  excavated  by  the  orders  of  Marat.  The 
corridors  are  entirely  cleared,  the  seats  have  left  their  form  on  the 
earth,  though  the  stones  are  removed,  and  the  arena  is  fully  ex- 
posed. Situated  in  a  hollow,  it  has  no  boldness  without,  and  within 
it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  exact  preservation  than  for  its  size  and 
grandeur. 

From  these  public  buildings  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  private 
houses.  We  bad  already  seen  many  of  the  monuments  of  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  Romans,  but  we  had  never  been  admitted  into  their 
domestic  retirement,  nor  permitted  to  judge  of  their  comforts  or 
their  wants.  Time  has  destroyed  every  clue  to  these  things  except 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  At  the  latter  we  see  something,  but 
little  however  corresponding  with  the  heated  fancies  or  exaggera- 
ted descriptions  of  most  persons  who  have  visited  it. 

The  first  street  consists  of  private  dwellings,  more  than  half  de- 
molished by  tbe  superincumbent  weight  of  pumice  stones  and  ashes. 
The  roofs  are  broken  in,  the  floor  of  tbe  second  story  (where  there 
was  one)  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  standing  but  the  naked  walls  of  the 
first.  In  many  instances  even  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  cheeked 
up  and  concealed  by  sand. 

The  excavations,  in  the  next  street,  were  more  complete.  Here, 
the  rooms  being  cleared,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  arrangements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  ancients.  The  apartments 
are  very  small,  seldom  communicating  with  each  other,  and  re- 
ceiving no  light  from  without  except  by  doors.  They  generally 
open  upon  an  inner  court,  where  the  inhabitants  must  have  looked 
for  light,  air,  and  enjoyment.  There  are  no  chimneys  and  no  en- 
tries or  halls ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  a  total  want  of  room,  con- 
venience, ami  comfort,  in  all  of  them. 

The  shops,  however,  have  windows  opening  upon  the  streets. 
They  are  very  narrow,  and  the  door  and  window  take  up  the  whole 
front. 

We  observed  among  them  a  baker's  shop,  a  grocer's,  with  the 
amphora?  for  wine  still  remaining,  and  an  apothecary's,  with  a  sym- 
bol over  the  door  expressive  of  his  calling. 

There  was  but  one  private  edifice  in  Pompeii  on  a  larger  scale. 
Here  the  apartinentB  were  comparatively  spacious,  the  court  more 
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extensive,  and  the  different  ornaments  in  better  taste.  The  pave- 
ments were  of  neat  mosaic  ;  there  were  some  reliques  of  beautiful 
marble  in  the  baths  ;  and  the  arabesque  paintings  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach towards  elegance.  Every  where  eke  they  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect 

The  streets  are  as  narrow  as  the  houses  are  insignificant.  The 
broadest  are  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  J  measured 
one  which  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight.  As  a  portion  of  this  even 
is  taken  up  with  side-walks,  only  a  single  carriage  could  pass  at  tf 
time.  They  are  paved  with  misshapen  pieces  of  basalt  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  quarry,  and  fitted  nicely  to  each  other.  The  deep 
traces  of  the  wheels  in  this  hard  substance  are  a  plain  indication  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  city  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed.  They  were 
trodden  for  centuries  before  our  aera,  and  we  now  pass  over  the  very 
stepping-stones  by  which  the  people  of  such  remote  ages  crossed 
these  very  streets.  There  is  nothing  so  impressive  in  this  region  of 
wonders. 

At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  streets  there  is,  on  each  side,  a 
range  of  sepulchral  monuments.  They  are  of  various  dimensions 
and  designs.  The  greater  part  are  diminutive  and  neat,  but  a  few, 
with  sculptured  decorations,  have  a  degree  of  elegance  and  gran- 
deur. The  white  marble  of  which  they  are  built  is  scarely  dis- 
coloured by  time.  We  went  into  some  of  them,  and  saw  the  niches 
where  the  vases  had  stood  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  In  one  or 
two  others,  which  were  closed,  we  perceived,  through  the  grating  of 
the  door,  that  some  of  these  cinerary  urns  still  remained. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  gate  of  the  city  and  part  of  the  wall  are  ex- 
posed. They  are  of  the  same  shrunken  proportions  as  every  thing 
else  in  the  place. 

Excavations  have  recently  been  made  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
and  they  are  now  carrying  on  the  work  with  spirit.  In  going  to 
examine  these  new  discoveries,  we  passed  over  a  part  of  Pompeii, 
which  is  not  yet  disinterred.  It  is  covered  with  trees  and  vines, 
and  gives  no  sign  of  the  city  beneath. 

The  ruins  which  have  been  lately  brought  to  light  consist  entirely  of 
porticos,  forums,  basilicas,  and  temples.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  mag- 
nificence in  them  at  the  first  glance  which  disappears  upon  close  in- 
spection." The  columns,  in  these  public  buildings,  are  generally 
composed  of  brick,  and  covered  with  white  or  coloured  stucco.  In 
one  of.  the  temples  they  are  of  marble.  1  remarked  here  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lower  steps  of  the  portico, 
having  been  shaken  and  displaced  by  some  convulsion,  had  sunken 
considerably  into  the  earth,  and  declined  from  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion. But  by  a  composition  of  stucco  they  have  been  restored  to 
their  level.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  recent  job.  May  not  this  inju- 
ry, in  appearance  to  lately  repaired,  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
shock  of  the  earthquake  that  took  place  a  short  time  before  the 
eruption  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  ? 

There  wefe  tome  rough  pillars,  lying  near  this  temple,  which 
had  not  yet  received  the  finishing  touches  of  the  workmen. 
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Indeed,  all  things  here,  as  far  as  they  exist,  appear  precisely  .as 
tbjey  were  seventeen  centuries  since ;  the  pavements,  hearing  the 
traces  even  of  a  higher  antiquity  ;  the  apartments,  inhabited  by  such 
distant  generations ;  the  forums,  where  they  sauntered  away  their 
leisure  hours ;  and  the  temples,  where  they  worshipped  their  gods. 
The  eating  and  waste  of  time  can  no  where  be  seen.  We  are  sur- 
rounded with  ruin  and  desolation,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
not  the  slow  decay  of  ages.  Pompeii  looks  now,  just  as  it  would 
have  done,  if  it  had  been  dug  up  immediately  after  its  destruction. 

The  person  who  can  contemplate  a  spectacle  so  curious  and  singu- 
lar, so  calculated  to  affect  him  by  the  recollections  it  calls  up,  and 
not  feel  and  think  as  he  never  did  before,  most  have  a  degree  of 
apathy  only  equalled  by  his  stupidity.  We  could  not  ramble  through 
the  silent  and  deserted  streets  of  this  ancient  city  without  thoughtful- 
ness  and  emotion.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  affected 
sensibility  in  many  who  visit  this  place,  and,  in  their  descriptions, 
they  represent  it  with  the  effect  of  enchantment.  Madame  de  Stael 
remarks,  that  "  while  standing  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  from 
which  you  can  see  the  city  on  all  sides  still  subsisting  almost  entire, 
you  are  expecting  to  meet  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  such  an  appear- 
ance of  life  makes  us  feel  more  sadly  its  eternal  silence."  Eustace 
"  entered  the  houses  almost  with  {be  feeling  of  an  intruder ;  he 
startled  at  the  least  sound,  as  if  the  proprietor  were  coming  out  of 
the  back  apartments ;  and  was  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  he 
should  jostle  a  passenger."  Sass,  a  traveller  of  an  humbler  name, 
presumes,  on  this  account,  to  be  more  ridiculous.  "  In  alighting,  he 
was  introduced  into  what  appeared  a  fairy  city,  whose  inhabitants, 
by  some  charm,  had  disappeared.  With  breathless  impatience  and 
light  steps,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  genii  of  the  place,  be  trip 
ped  over  the  ground,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  ecstatic  feeling" 
which  this  magic  scene  produced.  Nothing  can  be  more  idle  and 
extravagant.  Whatever  may  be  the  wildness  of  fancy  or  warmth  of 
feeling,  the  illusion  is  impossible.  There  is  not  one  entire  house, 
not  one  temple  with  a  roof,  not  one  basilica,  portico,  or  forum,  that 
has  any  thing  left  but  shattered  walla  and  naked  pillars.  The  whole 
city  looks  as  if  the  upper  part  had  been  swept  off  by  a  conflagration 
that  was  instantaneously  extinguished.  The  rooms  of  the  first  story 
are  all  that  remain  ;  many  of  these  are  half  filled  with  sand ;  and  all 
are  open  to  the  sky,  excepting  a  few  that  are  sheltered  by  a  modern 
roof.  j 

I  confesss  therefore  that  these  day-dreams  of  travellers,  which  had 
surprised  and  amused  me  so  much  in  description,  only  led  to  disap- 
pointment on  the  spot ;  and  I  could  no  more  imagine  this  collection 
of  ruins  to  be  an  inhabited,  or  even  a  deserted  city,  than  I  could  ex- 
pect to  find  the  living  among  the  dark  and  mouldering  monuments  of 
the  dead.' 

With  this  long  quotation  we  close  our  extracts.  We  are  con- 
fident that  to  most  of  our  readers  its  interest,  which  we  conceive 
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to.  be  greatly  heightened  by  its  simplicity  and  truth,  will  excuse 
its  length. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Berrian  is  exactly  the  kind  of  travel- 
ler we  most  want.  His  simplicity  of  life  and  character,  perhaps, 
disqualify  him  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  men.  Christians  in 
this  respect  are  generally  in  one  of  two  extremes.  Their  tender 
consciences  dispose  them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  try  all  novelties  by 
too  severe  a  touchstone ;  or  on  the  other,  their  charity  inclines 
them  to  think  all  men  as  good  as  themselves.  Theologically 
speaking,  this  latter  conclusion  is  far  from  wrong ;  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  him  who  wishes  to  understand  the  things  of 
this  world.  When  we  say  Christians,  of  course  we  mean  it  in  its 
real  sense,  and  do  not  use  the  term  after  the  manner  of  the  guide 
at  Saintes.  The  style  of  our  author  is  good.  It  is  as  free  from 
national  faults  as  any  book  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ; — perhaps  in  this  respect  it  is  the  best  written  book  of 
travels  America  has  produced.  There  are  a  few  pages  at  the 
close  of  the  book,  in  which  the  author  has  done,  innocently 
enough  we  dare  say,  manifest  injustice  to  his  readers  or  himself: 
we  mean  his  conclusion.  Now  the  printing  and  paper  of  this 
flighty  conclusion  cost  money.  If  we  pay  for  it,  we  ask  for  what 
it  is  we  pay ;  and  if  he  pays  for  it,  he  will  excuse  us  if  we  tell 
him,  it  is  money  thrown  away.  The  exhibition  is  not  half  so 
pleasant  as  one  of  a  showman,  who,  as  be  places  his  pictures  be- 
fore us,  sings,  in  a  monotonous  tone,  here  you  see  the  splendid 
falace  of  the  renowned  emperor  of  China;  and  here  you  see  St. 
aul's  church  in  London,  or  (as  our  author  may  like  it  better) 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  The  transitions  are  equally  rapid,  and 
thepicture  man  does  show  you  something. 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Berrian  has  written.  The  book  does  credit 
both  to  his  feelings  and  his  intellect,  and  is  every  way  superior 
to  some  more  pompously  announced  works  that  have  lately  been 
issued  from  our  presses.  It  does  credit  to  his  intellect,  for  it  shows 
a  mind  evidently  alive  to  all  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the 
love  of  classic  lore,  but  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety 
and  discretion.  If  it  does  not  give  us  Italy  as  Italy  is,  it  gives 
us  as  fair  a  picture  of  what  Italy  was,  as  can  be  drawn  from 
the  vestiges  which  remain:  And  it  is  valuable  for  those  few 
sketches  of  passing  life  which  are  recorded,  for  they  are  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  truth- — an  authentication  which  travellers  are 
proverbially  said  to  want.  It  does  credit  to  his  feelings,  for  it 
shows  a  Christian  minister,  exhibiting  in  a  land  of  superstition 
and  denunciation,  a  just  charity  for  the  failings  of  others.  A  vein 
of  unaffected  piety  breathes  through  the  volume,  which  .gives  us 
unalloyed  satisfaction.    It  is  an  unusual  accompaniment  tQ  a  tra- 
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veller.  When  we  know  it  to  be  supported  by  a  consistent  life,  it 
gives  additional  authority  to  what  he  utters.  Silliman  is  also 
conspicuous  for  this,  especially  in  his  first  book.  In  both  these 
gentlemen  it  is  perfectly  unobtrusive  and  unoffending.  There  is 
perhaps  one  passage  in  the  volume  before  us,  solely  of  feeling, 
that  had  better  been  omitted.  The  object  of  the  author  was 
doubtless  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  a  departed  friend.  He 
has  done  it — and,  we  acknowledge,  in  very  handsome  language— 
but  the  reader  looks  more  at  the  author  than  at  the  friend.  We 
can  overlook  the  mistake  in  taste  for  the  motive — but  a  mistake 
we  do  think  it  to  be.  ~  Has  not  the  author  been  influenced  by  the 
popularity  that  has  attended  a  similar  style  of  writing,  in  a  dis- 
tinguished countryman  of  ours  now  abroad  ?  We  will  here  take 
occasion  to  say  that  the  exhibition  to  the  world  of  this  kind  of 
sentimental  feeling  is  far  from  an  evidence  of  possessing  it — that 
deep  and  heartfelt  emotions  seek  the  cloister  and  not  the  arena. 
Besides,  there  is  a  better  and  more  important  criterion,  by  which 
to  judge  and  to  which  to  refer  all  human  feelings,  than  sentiment — 
It  is  at  the  best  but  a  sickly  companion  and  one  of  which  we  soon 
tire. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  we  congratu- 
late him  on  his  restoration  to  health,  and  thank  him  for  the  la- 
bours of  his  pen,  and  hope  he  will  yet  find  time  to  gather  toge- 
ther the  disjointed  particles  of  his  fairy  passage  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  Flanders — that  he  will  tell  us  what  he  saw ;  and 
we  doubt  not  he  will  tell  it  truly  and  well. 


Art.  IV.    Europe  after  the  Congress  ofAix  La  Chapdle,  form 
ing  the  sequel  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.   By  M.  De  Pradt, 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Mecklin,  Paris,  1819.      Translated 
with  Notes,  by  George  Alexander  Otis.     Philadelphia,  1820. 

M.  De  Pradt  commences  his  view  of  Europe  from  the  treaty 
of  1818,  concluded  after  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied 
forces — preceding  it  with  a  sketch  of  the  relative  strength  and 
importance  of  the  different  powers  of  the  continent,  and  of  the 
influence  that  each  may  be  enabled  to  exert  in  the  preservation  of 
that  great  political  balance  by  which  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
is  to  be  maintained  and  secured. 

Our  author,  "  considering  the  drama  of  1815  as  concluded," 
enters  into  an  explanation  of  what  is  then  to  follow,  and  thus, 
generally,  divides  his  subject 

4  1.  What  is  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  the  existing  epoch, 
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which  may  be  considered  as  the  conclusion  of  the  older  introduced 
by  the  revolution. 

2.  To  compare  the  order  of  the  present  time  with  that  by  which 
it  has  been  preceded. 

3.  To  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  policy  of 
Europe. 

4.  To  designate  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe^ 

5.  To  anticipate  the  questions  of  general  interest  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise.  * 

M.  De  Pradt  is  occasionally  profound  in  his  reflections,  usu- 
ally sound  in  his  views,  and  generally  correct  in  his  delineations, 
and  proves  that  he  possesses  not  only  extensive  information  on 
the  subject  he  is  engaged  in,  but  a  very  considerable  as  well  as 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  varied  detail.  His  style  is  abrupt  and 
frequently  obscure ;  remarkable  neither  for  perspicuity  nor  pre- 
cision :  We  fear  also  he  appears  to  greater  disadvantage  through 
the  medium  of  a  foreign  language.  The  translator  informs  us 
in  his  notice  that,  "  as  a  Frenchman,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  if 
Mr.  De  Pradt  should  speak  our  language  with  a  foreign  accent, 
but  his  views  at  least  will  not  be  found  provincial."  This  expla- 
nation, although  ambiguous,  is  unfortunately  but  too  correct,  for, 
as  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  De  Pradt  could  only  speak  in  the  idiom  of 
his  native  tongue,  and  this  idiom  is  so  strikingly  preserved  by 
Mr.  Otis  throughout  the  translation,  that  we  fear  a  portion  of 
the  obscurity  we  complain  of,  is  attributable  to  the  inattention  of 
the  translator ;  but  in  a  work  of  this  description,  the  matter  is  the 
thing  essential,  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  equal  to  its  im- 
portance. 

One  of  his  principal  objects  appears  to  be  to  awaken  a  proper 
solicitude  in  regard  co  the  alarming  power  of  Russia,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  to  expose  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  na- 
val supremacy  of  England,  on  the  other :  to  America,  however, 
he  thus  allots  the  glorious  task  of  accomplishing,  in  conjunction 
with  Europe,  the  great  work  of  wresting  from  the  grasp  of  Eng- 
land the  sceptre  of  the  seas. 

4  These  griefs  of  Europe  will  increase  until  the  desirable  epoch  In 
which  America  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  glorious  destiny  to 
which  she  is  called,  that  of  uniting  with  Europe  to  enfranchise  the 
seas.  Columbus  in  discovering  it,  and  Penn  when  he  peopled  it, 
little  thought  of  the  germs,  which,  from  two  opposite  points  of  Eu- 
rope, they  came  to  transplant  in  this  new  earth,  and  still  less  that  it 
had  been  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  England  to  break*  the  yoke 
which  the  mother  country  has  imposed  on  the  universe.9 
^  His  fears  on  the  score  of  Russia,  although  not  without  founda- 
tion, are  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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'  The  dominion  of  the  power  which  daring  the  first  16  yean  of 
the  century  has  weighed  upon  Europe,  has,  by  its  ruin,  experienced 
a  complete  change  of  location.  It  has  passed  from  France  to  Rus- 
sia, and  Europe  has  lost  bj  the  exchange  as  much  as  France  herself. 
It  is  in  this  immoderate  augmentation  of  the  Russian  power  that  the 
capital  defect  of  the  European  policy  consists  ;  it  is  this  which  has 
impressed  the  false  direction  sanctioned  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  has  forced  some  of  the  arrangements  made  there,  anH  which 
has  prepared  ages  of  toil  for  Europe  :  a  hundred  millions  of  Russian 
peasants,  always  ready  to  support  with  docile  and  muscular  arms  aM 
the  projects  that  power  or  caprice  may  engender,  presents  an  appal- 
ling perspective  :  twice  already  they  have  hewn  their  way  to  the 
capital  of  France  ;  by  them  the  empire  of  the  sultan  lies  subverted 
on  its  shattered  crescent,  nor  is  it  long  since  the  cries  of  these  sons 
of  the  Scythians  have  been  echoed  by  the  tomb  of  the  Mantuan  swan. 
We  may  be  assured  that  Europe,  which  has  sighed  for  the  reverses 
of  Napoleon,  and  has  profited  by  them  to  effect  her  emancipation,  in 
reality  has  but  changed  the  yoke,  and  taken  that  of  Russia  instead 
of  that  of  France.' 

Speaking  of  the  late  divisions  of  territory  among  some  of  the 
states,  and  of  the  additions  to  others,  as  agreed  on  and  settled  at 
the  congress  by  the  allied  powers,  M.  De  Pradt  very  correctly 
observes, 

4  According  to  the  new  order  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope exist  double,  and  contain  unions  of  nations  and  states  which 
heretofore  were  not  embodied  with  those  sovereignties  :  thus  Russia 
and  Poland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Prussia,  the 
grand  dutchy  of  the  Rhine,  with  half  of  Saxony,  present  these  grand 
unions,  in  which  one  of  the  accessories  equals  the  principal,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Belgium  with  respect  to  Holland,  and  of  Norway  with 
regard  to  Sweden.  In  this  case  there  is  association  almost  as  much 
as  reunion,  a  term  employed  in  policy  implying  adjunction  with  in- 
feriority. Inferiority  is  discovered  in  the  other  adjunctions,  such 
as  that  of  Poland  with  Russia,  of  a  part  of  Saxony  with  Prussia,  of 
Venice  with  Austria,  and  of  Genoa  with  Piedmont ;  in  all  these 
cases  there  is  rather  subjection  than  union — the  sacrifice  on  one 
side  and  the  acquisition  on  the  other  are  observable  at  the  first 
glance.  It  is  perceived  besides,  that  if  in  one  case  the  union  may 
have  been  desired,  in  others  it  must  have  been  forced  :  and  that 
the  wish  of  separation  is  not  likely  to  be  long  waited  for,  and  will 
always  be  ready  to  return.* 

Of  the  condition  of  France  our  author  presents  a  most  lively 
and  animated  picture,  and  gives  an  account  of  her  wealth  and 
population,  her  strengh  and  resources,  as  flattering  as  we  hope  it 
may  prove  correct.    After  alluding  to  her  wealth  he  says, 

'  To  this  must  be  added  the  developement  and  elasticity  that 
France  will  owe  to  the  new  springs  of  action  she  has  lately  acquired, 
and  which  manifest  themselves  in  her  bosom,  liberty  and  industry. 
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Liberty,  who  fructifies  all,  will  not  be  more  sterile  for  France  than 
she  is  for  all  those  who  exercise  their  talents  under  the  shelter  of 
her  tutelary  altars.  If  all  the  arbitrary,  restrictive  and  oppressive 
governments  have,  during  so  many  ages,  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
French  genius  from  creating  so  many  master-pieces,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  it  when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  government, 
whose  ustnet  is  liberty,  it  may  develope  all  its  faculties  and  reap  the 
reward  of  its  efforts.9 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon is  attempted  on  all  occasions  to  be  palliated  or  excused;  and 
Mr.  De  Pradt  seems  to  entertain  greater  apprehensions  for  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  anticipation  of  what  Russia  may  possibly  effect, 
than;  regret  for  the  dread  reality  she  experienced  from  the  actual  do- 
minion of  Napoleon  ;  whose  couquests,  according  to  our  author, 
instead  of  subjecting  the  nations  to  the  yoke  of  military  despo- 
tism, were  only  intended  to  increase  their  freedom  and  happiness, 
and  the  benign  intent  of  whose  ambition  was  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence. And  it  is  when  be  ventures  upon  remarks  like 
these  which  follow,  that  we  are  not  only  constrained  to  express 
our  disapprobation  of  his  sentiments,  but  to  enter  our  solemn 
protest,  as  well  against  the  tendency  of  his  opinions,  as  the  truth 
of  his  assertions. 

1  It  was  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  even  more  than  for  his  own, 
that  Napoleon  made  war  upon  Russia  ;  and  let  us  take  heed  lest  the 
day  arrive  in  which  bis  defeat  shall  be  deplored.  All  the  supremacy,  for 
which  Napoleon  was  so  much  reproached,  would  have  come  to  an  end  ; 
himself  would  have  found  the  same  which  nature  assigns  to  all ;  then 
would  the  social  order  of  societies,  that  is  independence,  have  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  course  ;  whereas  in  the  actual  state,  dependence  is 
established  by  the  very  order  of  things.  But  what  was  found  espe- 
cially more  European  in  the  order  we  analyze,  and  which  resulted 
from  the  system  of  Napoleon,  consisted  in  the  union  it  compelled  of 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  Europe  in  a  single  mass.  Hatred  and  li- 
mited views  have  exposed  only  the  odious  part  of  the  enterprise 
against  Spain  ;  they  have  emulously  kept  out  of  sight  the  part  des- 
tined to  give  new  life  to  this  languishing  monarchy,  more  durable 
relations  with  France,  and  a  uniform  direction  towards  maritime 
emancipation  ;  consequently  the  confederation,  necessary  to  effect  it, 
was  found  ready  made,  and  united  as  it  were  in  the  same  hands,  what 
in  future  must  be  sought  and  almost  implored.  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  and  all  the  shores  of  Italy,  presented  in  this  uniform  direc- 
tion a  mass  of  forces  which  would  not  have  been  braved  with  im- 
punity. Napoleon,  to  crown  this  confederacy,  gave  it  the  alliance  of 
the  United  States.' 

What,  we  would  ask,  was  to  be  the  nature  of  that  independence 
which  Europe  was  to  realize  in  case  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in 
the  subjugation  of  Russia  ?    Was  the  conquest  of  England  in 
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sock  case  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  Napoleon,  with  the  conti- 
nent at  his  feet,  to  surrender. to  the  people  the  power  be  had 
wrested  from  them,  give  back  tbeir  privileges  and  their  rights,  and 
restore  to  them  that  independence,  the  destruction  of  which  was 
the  end  and  object  of  his  ambition  ?  The  term  must  indeed  have 
lost  its  import  and  significancy,  if  the  independence  of  nations 
was  to  be  the  result  of  his  conquests  and  dominion.  And  what, 
we  would  inquire,  were  the  terms  of  that  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  which  was  to  crown  thi*  maritime  confederacy  ?  And 
where  was  that  deference  thus  paid  by  Napoleon  to  America  ? 
How  was  it  discovered,  and  in  what  did  it  consist  ?  Was  it  seen 
in  the  continued  reproaches,  contumelies  and  insults,  leveled  at  our 
name  and  country  ?  Was  it  evidenced  by  those  assurances  of 
friendship  intended  only  to  deceive,  or  those  protestations  of  love 
and  protection  made  only  to  decoy  our  flag  into  his  power,  that 
American  property  in  France  and  in  Spain,  in  Holland  and 
Italy,  to  the  amount  of  100  millions  of  francs,  might  be  confis- 
cated  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  his  imperial  treasury  ?  M.  De 
Pradt  may  be  assured  that  the  names  of  Napoleon  and  freedom, 
of  imperial  France  and  republican  America,  could  never  have 
been  associated. 

*  From  the  orderly  state  in  which  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  found, 
there  is  nothing  perceptible  in  her  bosom  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the 
peace  she  enjoys.  The  time  of  agitations  is  past.  The  European 
tempest  is  appeased.  Ad  irresistible  force  assigns  to  each  whatever 
he  may  have  rescued  from  its  violence.  The  contented  and  the  dis- 
contented, the  rich  and  the  poor,  each  must  keep  the  place  he  occu- 
pies, and  which  the  force  of  things  assigns  bim :  the  new  destinies  of 
Europe  chain  him  there.  Whatever  has  been  aggrandized  will  con- 
tinue more  great,  erected  on  the  pedestal  of  necessity  and  of  for- 
tune.— Whatever  has  dwindled  and  bent,  must  derive  its  consolations 
from  the  same  sentiment  of  necessity,  and  of  association  with  the  com- 
poon  good.'  To  five-and-twenty  years  of  agitations  long  days  of 
tranquillity  are  about  to  succeed.9 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  our  author  from  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs ;  the  important  question  now  arises,  will  his  predictions 
be  verified  ?  what  ground  have  we  of  hope,  and  what  cause  of 
apprehension  ? 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  tranquillity  and  peace,  after  an  age  of  sufferings  and  privations, 
of  havoc  and  of  war;  and  it  was  to  have  been  supposed  that  they 
would  have  sat  down  to  enjoy,  in  security,  the  reward  of  their 
labours  and  their  toils.  When  the  long  and  gloomy  reign  of 
terror  and  despotism  had  passed  away,  and  the  ravages  of  war 
had  ceased  after  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  continuance,  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  experience  of  the  past  would 
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have  bad  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  thrones 
had  been  held  in  durance  at  the  will  of  Napoleon,  and  were  now 
restored  by  the  exertions  of  their  people ;  that  peace  would  con- 
tinue to  dispense  its  blessings,  and  extend  its  benignant  sway,  to 
meliorate  the  condition  and  advance  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
Nor  was  it  less  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when 
man  was  destined  to  attain  those  equal  rights  and  assert  those  just 
prerogatives,  from  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
barred by  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  that  kings,  and  potentates, 
and  rulers,  from  the  powerful  autocrat  of  Russia  to  a  petty  prince 
of  Germany,  would  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  consider  themselves  the  vicegerents  of 
heaven,  born  to  command  and  be  obeyed :  but  were  now  to  be 
taught  that  they  possessed  power  but  to  dispense  justice ;  that 
tbey  had  been  vested  with  authority  only  for  the  benefit  of  those 
over  whom  they  ruled ;  that  all  men  were  bora  free  and  equal  as 
to  their  original  political  rights,  and  the  privileges  tbey  confer; 
that  there  should  be  a  code  of  acknowledged  laws,  to  which  all  must 
be  bound  to  submit,  and  a  charter  of  undisputed  rights,  which  aH 
should  equally  respect,  and  by  which  all  should  be  alike  pro- 
tected. But  we  fear  such  expectations  are  not  yet  to  be  realized. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  na- 
tions have  exchanged  the  despotism  of  one  for  the  tyranny  of 
many;  and  that  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  will  be  alike  disregarded  by  those  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  little  brief  authority,  are  allowed,  by  the  dispensations  of 
providence,  to  control  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men.  We 
find  that  uneasiness  and  disaffection  exist  among  the  people  to  a 
great  extent,  and  are  manifested  by  indications  that  are  not  con- 
cealed and  cannot  be  misunderstood ;  while  a  spirit  of  reform  is 
discovering  itself  in  every  direction,  and  seems  only  awaiting  a 
favourable  moment  to  break  forth,  and  show  the  strength  that 
supports  it  and  the  number  of  its  adherents.  From  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Russia  to  the  luxuriant  fields  of  Italy  the  sparks  of  in- 
dependence appear  gradually  to  be  kindling,  and  ideas  of  free 
constitutions  and  representative  governments,  and  opinions  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  rational  freedom,  are,  in  some 
instances,  boldly  advanced,  and  seem  generally  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending throughout  all  Europe. 

Will  the  movements  we  have  noticed  prove  to  be  indications  of 
an  approaching  tempest?  Will  the  continent  again  become  the 
scene  of  revolution,  bloodshed  and  war ;  and  will  the  flame,  which 
it  was  supposed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  had  extinguished, 
again  be  kindled,  and  set  Europe  once  more  in  a  blaze  ?  Be- 
fore we  look  at  the  situation  of  the  different  powers  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  causes  to  which  they  owe  their  rescue  from  the  do- 
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minion  of  France,  it  will  be  well  to  recur  to  the  state  of  Europe 
during  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the  events  that  preceded 
and  produced  his  fall. 

Seated  On  a  throne,  defended  by  a  million  of  soldiers,  Napo- 
leon ruled  obedient  nations,  and  the  world  trembled  at  a  name 
which  associated  the  recollection  of  his  gigantic  power.  Italy 
owning  him  for  king — Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns  annexed 
to  his  empire — the  confederation  of  Germany  furnishing  him 
with  money  and  men — Austria  his  ally,  and  her  army  at  his 
disposal — Prussia  humbled  and  prostrate  in  the  dust — Swe- 
den having  a  French  marshal  for  her  heir  apparent — and  Den- 
mark engaged  in  his  system,  and  completely  at  his  disposal — 
while,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  his 
armies  still  held  a  doubtful  sway  in  a  contest  which  his  policy  may 
have  served  to  prolong — Russia,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, Russia  alone,  remained  to  conquer  or  corrupt.  She  had 
indeed  subscribed  to  the  terms  he  dictated  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  subdue  by  force  a  power  too  formi- 
dable to  be  left  in  possession  of  its  strength. 

With  the  most  powerful  host  that  Europe  ever  saw,  we  find 
Napoleon  entering  Russia,  her  troops  in  vain  opposing  his  pro- 
gress,  her  fortresses  in  vain  bidding  defiance  to  his  arms ;  her 
army  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  her  capital,  in  flames,  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  while  his  eagles  were  seen  hovering  in  triumph 
around  its  smoking  ruins :  a  peace  with  Alexander  was  all  that 
now  remained  to  be  accomplished  by  Napoleon,  for  thus  far  the 
resistance  of  Russia  had  been  useless — her  people,  mighty  as  they 
were,  and  much  as  their  efforts  deserved  applause,  were  unequal 
to  grasp  with  his  tremendous  force,  and  it  seemed  that  no  power 
could  arrest  his  wild  career,  but  the  interposing  arm  of  heaven* 
Napoleon  lost  in  fruitless  negociations  at  Moscow,  that  time  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  providing  for  his  army  against  the 
rigours  of  the  approaching  season.  He  bad  but  commenced  his 
march  for  the  frontiers  of  Poland  before  he  began  to  feel  the  dread- 
ful effects  o&  the  premature  severity  of  a  Russian  winter,  and  his 
retreat  from  thence  to  Wilna  was  a  continued  series  of  disasters 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war ;  for  of  all  the  vast  army,  so  de- 
voted to  his  fortunes,  which  but  a  few  weeks  since  he  commanded 
in  the  pride  of  victory  and  conquest,  of  that  army  which  kept 
the  world  in  awe  and  Europe  in  subjection,  but  fifty  thousand  men 
could  be  assembled  beyond  the  Nieman.  Napoleou  returned  to 
France,  bumbled  but  not  subdued.  But  so  great,  still,  was  his 
strength, and  so  powerful  were  his  resources,  such  was  the  devotion 
of  his  senate,  and  so  unbounded  the  confidence  of  his  troops,  that 
the  succeeding  spring  enabled  him  again  to  lead  a  conquering 
army  to  the  field.  The  successive  victories  of  Lutzen,andBoutzen, 
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and  Wartteo,  having  restored  to  him,  with  the  important  excep- 
tion of  Prussia,  almost  all  that  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat  from 
Russia,  and  placing  him  in  a  situation  not  to  sue  for  peace,  but 
as  he  thought  to  dictate  it ;  inspired  by  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  fortune  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  eagles  in  bat- 
tle, he  refused  the  terms  that  were  offered  him  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice;  and  with  the  vanguard  of  his  army  in  Silesia, 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  Elbe  in  bis  possession,  with  all  its  strong 
and  almost  impregnable  fortresses  garrisoned  by  his  troops,  he 
seemed  almost  to  command  bis  destiny  by  immediately  gaining 
the  victory  of  Dresden.  It  was  there  the  choicest  troops  of 
Austria  and  Russia  were  defeated  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Moreau, 
whose  skill  had  planned  the  attack,  and  whose  genius  directed  their 
movements,  sacrificed  a  life  that  should  never  have  been  hazarded 
on  the  side  he  espoused,  and  in  whose  defence  he  so  ingloriously 
fell — a  life  that  under  other  auspices,  might  have  been  useful  in  the 
cause,  and  should  have  been  spared  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  this  was  the  last  important  battle  Napoleon  was  destined 
to  gain — the  iron  grasp  by  which  kingdoms  had  been  enslaved, 
and  nations  held  in  bondage,  was  now  relaxing — the  charm  of 
invincibility  was  soon  to  be  broken — the  hour  of  retribution  was 
at  hand.  The  people  had  risen  in  their  strength ;  the  forces  of 
Russia  and  of  Sweden,  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria,  aided  by  the 
population  of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  were  now  swelling  the 
rapid  tide  which  was  to  prostrate  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  The 
plains  of  Leipsig  witnessed  the  mighty  contest  of  nations  com- 
bating for  freedom,  and  ambition  struggling  to  retain  its  power. 
The  issue  could  not  be  doubtful;  the  troops  of  France  were 
driven  beyond  the  Rhine — and  the  liberation  of  Europe  was 
sealed  in  the  blood  of  its  people.  The  scene  was  now  chang- 
ed. The  allied  troops  in  their  turn  became  the  assailants, 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  France,  and,  after  an 
ineffectual  though  protracted  resistance,  her  capital  was  taken, 
and  Napoleon  dethroned  and  exiled  to  Elba ;  when  the  Bour- 
bons were  rcalled  from  England,  where  they  hid  dwelt  in 
exile  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  were  not  de- 
manded by  the  army  of  France,  nor  were  they  the  choice  of 
her  people — the'  former  dared  not  act,  the  latter  were  not  con- 
sulted; neither  was  the  senate  convened  to  deliberate,  nor  the 
legislative  assembly  required  to  give  its  voice.  The  allied 
powers  willed  that  they  should  assume  the  sceptre,  and  Louis 
was  seated  on  his  throne  by  the  conquerors  of  his  country.  It 
was  now  attempted  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  its 
most  unlimited  construction.  The  period  comprising  the  absence 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  considered  an  interregnum,  and 
Louis,  calculating  from  the  death  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  styled 
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the  year  of  his  return  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. — This  family 
bad  learnt  little  from  adversity,  and  were  unable  to  support  their 
prosperity.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests,  which  the  sudden  and  unlooked  for  change  in  France 
must  unavoidably  have  occasioned,  of  striving  to  allay  the  feelings 
-  of  wounded  pride  so  apparent  in  the  army,  and  using  their  efforts 
to  remove  the  irritations  and  calm  the  fears  of  the  people ;  instead 
of  this,  the  officers  of  the  army  were  neglected  or  insulted ;  the 
claims  of  the  old  and  titled  nobility  were  recognised  and  preferred; 
the  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  church  began  to  appear  and  to  be 
tolerated ;  while  the  fears  of  the  landholders  were  continually  ex- 
cited, by  the  reports,  so  industriously  circulated,  that  the  estates 
which  had  been  confiscated  during.the  revolution,  would  be  re* 
stored  to  their  original  proprietors.  Affairs,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  in  this  situation.  A  year  having  hardly  elapsed,  from  the 
time  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  before  he  had  escaped  from 
his  prison  at  Elba,  and,  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  plot  at 
Paris,  again  appeared  on  the  territory  of  France ;  the  fortresses 
opening  their  gates  to  him  as  he  advanced ;  the  troops  joining 
the  standard  of  their  former  commander;  and  in  twenty  days  be 
found  himself  once  more  in  possession  of  the  throne,  which  Louis 
abandoned  as  be  approached.  Where  was  now  that  loyalty  of 
the  people,  where  that  attachment  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  on 
which  such  reliance  was  placed,  and  which  had  been  so  confidently 
announced  ?  Where  was  that  spirit  which  should  have  actuated 
the  troops  at  Melun,  where  their  king  had  assembled  whatever  of 
efficiency  and  patriotism  be  could  embody,  to  repel  the  invader 
and  deliver  up  the  outlaw  and  the  rebel  9  The  spirit  that  was 
seen  animating  the  soldiers,  at  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  was 
heard  in  the  loud  and  reiterated  shouts,  which  pervaded  all  ranks, 
of  "  the  emperor  for  ever."  True  it  is  that  Napoleon  was  accom- 
panied to  the  throne  by  the  army,  but,  be  it  remembered,  not  a 
single  arm  was  raised  against  his  life,  not  a  single  attempt  was  made 
by  the  people  to  arrest  him  on  his  march,  or  even  to  impede  his 
progress.  His  system  of  conscription  was  still  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Frenchmen,  they  recollected  his  tyranny,  and  dreaded 
the  effects  of  his  ambition,  but  they  felt,  more  deeply  felt,  their  own 
degraded  state,  and  were  but  too  sensible  of  jheir  fallen  condition. 
The  great  body  therefore  of  the  people  of  France,  looking  on 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon  with  folded  arms,  were  silent  though  not 
unconcerned  spectators,  for  they  considered  him  a  necessary  evil : 
and  although  they  had  not  placed  the  army  at  his  disposal,  stHl 
their  best  wishes  and  their  fervent  prayers  accompanied  it-to  the 
plains  of  Waterloo,  on  whose  bloody  field  the  murmurings  of 
discontent  and  ambition  were  hushed  to  silence,  and  the  hoped 
of  Napoleon  extinguished  for  ever. 
Vol.  II.  41 
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Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  continent  owed  her  deliverance 
from  thraldom  to  the  efforts  of  ber  sovereigns ;  or  whether  she 
was  not  indebted,  under  Providence,  to  the  exertions  of  her  peo- 
ple. When  Napoleon  advanced  in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  often 
owed  as  much  to  his  arts  as  to  his  arms ;  his  first  aim  was  levelled 
at  the  court,  endeavouring  to  corrupt  before  he  attempted  to  con- 
quer; and  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  a  nation  wa6  but  the  prelude 
to  its  degradation.  When  he  defeated  the  armies  of  Russia,  and 
led  his  victorious  forces  to  the  centre  of  her  empire,  relying  on 
the  well  known  character  and  disposition  of  Alexander,  Napoleon 
remained  at  Moscow  under  the  confident  expectation  of  bringing 
him  to  terms;  nor  would  he  have  calculated  in  vain — for  such  would 
assuredly  have  been  the  result,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nobles  of 
Russia.  This  powerful  and  numerous  body  urged  their  emperor 
to  continue  his  defence,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  with- 
draw their  support  and  assistance,  and  promising,  if  he  held  out 
against  Napoleon,  all  their  means  and  resources  in  money  and  in 
men ;  it  was  this  imposing  aristocracy,  which  is,  amid  the  bar- 
barism of  Russia,  the  opposing  check  to  arbitrary  authority,  and, 
in  times  of  peril  and  alarm,  supplies  the  place  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  among  nations  more  civilised  and  refined, — this  nobility 
did  for  Alexander  what  he  never  would  have  effected  for  himself 
or  country.  They  animated  the  hopes  and  fixed  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers ;— -they  compelled  their  emperor  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  a  native  Russian,  the  gallant  Kutusoff; — 
they  resolved  to  fire  the  palaces  of  their  ancient  capital,  and  re- 
duce Moscow  to  ashes,  rather  than  yield  up  its  resources  to  suc- 
cour, and  its  roofs  to  shelter  the  invading  foe;  and  then,  detaining 
Napoleon  and  his  army  amid  its  ruins,  with  the  false  hopes  of 
negotiation,  accelerated  the  cause  of  those  disasters  which  Hea- 
ven already  had  prepared.  In  the  eventful  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, and  during  the  armistice  that  succeeded  the  victories  of 
Lutsen  andBoutten,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  once  more 
willing  to  grant  Napoleon  terms  of  peace ;  by  which  they  would 
again  have  surrendered  the  independence  of  their  states,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  authority,  and  submitted  to  the  yoke,  of  the  con- 
queror. To  them,  therefore,  no  thanks  are  to  be  awarded — to 
them  no  praise  is  due.  Napoleon,  still  trusting  to  fortune  and 
counting  on  victory, — fortunately  for  Europe  and  the  world — 
refused  their  proffered  terms.  The  period  however  had  arrived 
when  he  had  no  longer  to  contend  with  venal  courts  and  unskil- 
ful generals;  he  had  now  arrayed  against  him  the  power  of  a 
people  conscious  of  their  rights  and  beginning  to  feel  their 
strength,  and  who,  since  the  opportunity  bad  been  afforded  them 
to  resist,  were  resolved  to  free  their  country  from  the  chains  of 
bondage  and  oppression.  One  sentiment  pervading  all  classes— one 
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spirit  animating  all  ranks,  gave  an  impetus  to  every  effort  in  the 
great  cause  of  emancipation  from  military  despotism.  The 
population  of  Prussia  rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  that  of  all 
tfee  states  of  Germany,  wherever  they  had  power  to  act,  were 
equally  alive  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism.  The  people,  with  one 
consent,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  country,  demanding  of 
their  leaders  to  arm  them  for  the  fight,  and  lead  them  to  bat- 
de,  invoking  the  manes  of  their  bleeding  countrymen ;  and,  with 
united  voices  and  uplifted  hands,  imploring  offended  heaven  to 
witness  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  It  was  thus  tlie  people  rose  in 
the  majesty  of  their  strength ;— the  imperial  eagles  cowered  at  their 
approach,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  withered  at  their  presence ! 

And  what,  alas,  is  now  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  what  the 
reward  of  their  valour  ?  The  petty  potentates  of  Germany,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  still  lord  it  over  their  subjects  with  des- 
potic role,  stifling  every  rising  emotion  of  liberty,  or  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  prohibiting  the  people  from  exercising  the  privilege 
of  judging  of  the  acts,  or  questioning  the  conduct  of  their  rulers. 

In  Prussia  the  press  is  completely  under  the  control  of  a 
rigorous  censorship ;  the  constitutional  charter,  so  faithfully  pro- 
mised by  the  king,  and  so  fondly  and  ardently  expected  by  a 
deserving  people,  is  still  withheld ;  while,  on  the  least  expression 
of  liberal  opinions,  or  even  suspicion  of  their  existence,  arrests 
and  imprisonments  are  immediately  resorted  to;  and  confinements 
in  the  dungeons  of  her  fortresses  have  become  as  frequent,  as 
during  any  reign  in  the  darkest  periods  of  her  history.  The  em- 
peror Alexander,  on  whose  liberal  character  and  enlightened 
views,  on  whose  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  so  much  confi- 
dence was  reposed,  be  too  acts  in  full  and  harmonious  concert 
We  find  him  publishing  a  manifesto  to  the  world,  declaring  that  a 
solemn  example  is  necessary,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice  due  from 
Spain  ;  because  the  voice  of  her  people,  aided  by  the  military,  has 
imposed  a  constitution  on  the  king,  whereby  the  horrors  of  the 
inquisition  are  abolished,  and  their  country  freed  from  the  sway 
of  an  overbearing  priesthood.  Austria  has  assembled  her  bat- 
talions on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  threatening  to  visit  Naples  with 
die  horrors  of  war,  because  her  people  have  framed  a  constitution 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes — a  constitution  recognising  the 
principles  and  establishing  the  doctrines  of  rational  freedom, 
adopted  without  bloodshed  or  confusion,  and  received  by  the 
king  without  repugnance  or  opposition.  To  suppress  these  re- 
volutionary symptoms,  the  high  and  mighty  sovereigns  are  again 
assembled,  to  adopt  new  measures  to  secure  the  repose  of  Europe, 
by  riveting  still  closer  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  uniting  their 
armies  to  enforce,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  legitimacy  of 
their  edicts  and  their  divine  right  as  kings.  Already  has  the  king 
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of  Naples,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  age,  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Congress  at  Leybach,  with  an  intimation  that 
his  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate  would  be  considered  as  just  cause 
of  war :  he  has  indeed  accepted  the  invitation,  but  first  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  only  basis  on  which  he  would  consent  to  treat 
Uritb  his  brother  kings ;  he  will  support  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
that  constitutional  charter  which  he  has  so  solemnly  sworn  to 
protect  Ferdinand  too  has  received  an  invitation  to  repair  to 
the  congress;  whereby  it  is  plainly  perceived  that  the  blow 
which  is  directly  aimed  at  Naples  is  also  indirectly  levelled  at  the 
cortes  of  Spain.  And  is  it  thus  the  energies  of  a  people  are  to  be 
suppressed,  and  their  fond  hopes  blasted,  after  all  they  have  suf- 
fered, aud  all  they  have  achieved  ?  And  shall  they  be  told  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  day,  that  the  liberty  they  are  in  search  of  and 
die  privileges  they  demand,. are  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
empires,  and  opposed  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  good ; 
that  they  are  terms  whose  import  they  cannot  understand,  and 
whose  reality  they  have  not  capacity  to  enjoy — mere  phantoms 
of  the  imagination,  which  faction  would  embody  to  suit  its  own 
worst  purposes  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  revolution  and  terror  ? 
Is  Europe  yet  to  learn  the  advantage  resulting  to  a  nation,  from  the 
operation  of  a  press,  which,  guarded  by  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
law  against  licentiousness  and  abuse,  shall  be  free  for  the  inter- 
change of  opinions,  and  the  dissemination  of  truths,  as  important  to 
the  duty  of  kings  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  states  ?  Are  they 
yet  to  learn  the  value  of  that  system  of  representation  which  shall 
confer  on  the  people  the  privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation ;  and  which,  guarding  against  an  undue  encroachment 
on  their  part,  shall  preserve  within  its  proper  sphere  that  prero- 
gative and  influence  which  they  may  still  think  necessary  to  the 
crown  ?  Is  there  nothing  real  in  the  possession  of  a  constitu- 
tional charter,  where  the  rights  of  the  people  shall  be  recognised 
and  defined,  and  their  privileges  recorded  beyond  the  power  of  a 
monarch's  will  to  alter,  or  his  mandate  to  annul?  We  have  a 
well  grounded  hope  that  the  people  of  Europe,  at  the  present 
day,  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  their  own  interests,  and 
persevering  enough  to  pursue  and  maintain  them.  They  proba- 
bly wish  not  to  war  with  the  name  of  royalty,  nor  excite  unneces- 
sary prejudices  against  the  established  institutions  of  society  ;  but 
they  are  equally  sensible  of  the  difference  between  that  tame  sub* 
mission  and  passive  obedience,  which  may  be  exacted  from  de- 
based and  degraded  subjects,  and  that  respectful  deference  for 
the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities,  which  is  paid  in  willing 
obedience,  by  the  honest  feeling  of  an  intelligent  people.  They 
must  know  that  wealth  and  talent  will  form  an  aristocracy  in 
every  community,  and  that  its  existence,  to  a  certain  extent,  can 
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to  increasing  the  internal  prosperity  of  their  states,  and  awa- 
kening those  sentiments  of  religion  and  morality,  the  influence  of 
which  has  been  weakened  bat  too  much  by  the  misery  of  the 
times."  Let  them  do  this  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  they  wW  dis- 
cover that  the  security  of  rulers  will  be  proportioned  to  their  seal- 
ous  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  and  advance  the  happiness  of  their 
subjects ;  that  the  real  sources  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  em- 
pires are  to  be  found  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  y 
whose  loyalty  will  be  strengthened  by  those  ties  of  reciprocal  inte- 
rest, which  spring  from  a  sense  of  mutual  obligation,  due  alike  from 
the  government  and  the  governed :  and  they  will  find  tha*  their 
best  defence  against  danger  from  without,  and  their  surest  safe- 
guard against  licentiousness  and  faction  from  within,  will  be  found 
in  that  confidence,  to  which  their  own  conduct  shall  have  given 
them  a  well  founded  claim,  in  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people. 


An  Examination  of  the  new  Tariff  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Baldwin,  a  representative  in  Congress.  6y  oicr  of  the 
People.     8vo.  pp.  268.     Gould  and  Banks.     New-York. 

We  have  in  tins  country  a  sect  of  political  economists,  who 
confidently  assert  that  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  rapid- 
ly bringing  the  country  to  ruin,  and  that  nothing  can  arrest  our 
fatal  progress  but  legislative  interference.  The  arguments  by 
which  this  opinion  is  supported  are,  that  European  ports  are, 
closed  to  our  exports,  while  our  importations  from  that  quarter 
are  extensive.  The  balance  of  trade  is  consequently  against  us, 
and  the  foreign  debt  must  be  paid  in  specie,  or  be  met  in  beg- 
gary. The  only  possible  way  in  which  this  impending  evil  can  be 
averted  is,  we  are  told,  to  lay  such  duties  on  foreign  manufactures 
as  shall  enable  those  of  our  own  country  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
home  market :  This  measure  will  give  excitement  and  activity 
to  labour — raise  the  value  of  manufacturing  capital — improve 
the  price  of  agricultural  products — offer  a  new  and  profitable 
field  for  internal  commerce — and  make  us  independent  of  Eu- 
rope. Influenced  by  the  laudable  object  of  securing  to  the  na- 
tion benefits  so  extensive,  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  member  of  congress 
from  the  sta*te  of  Pennsylvania,  was  induced,  last  winter,  to  lay 
before  the  house  of  representatives  the  plan  of  a  tariff  founded  on 
these  principles. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  very  sensible  examination  of  the 
soundness  of  this  policy,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  which  it 
is  supported ;  and,  although  the  measure  was  not  adopted  at  the 
session  of  congress  at  which  it  was  proposed,  still  this  work  will 
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be  valuable,  so  long  as  the  subject  it  discusses  is  open  to  inquiry. 
The  general  sentiments  of  the  writer,  on  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tures, assimilate  so  entirely  with  our  own,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
quoting  them  with  unqualified  approbation. 

4  There,  perhaps,  never  was  a  nation  so  admirably  formed  by  na- 
ture for  the. encouragement  of  manufactures,  or  assisted  by  so  many 
powerful  circumstances.  The  United  States  of  America  are  rich  in 
the  raw  materials  required  for  all  manufactures  necessary  to  a  peo- 
ple :  they  are  separated  by  an  ocean  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
every  manufacturing  country  :  the  articles  of  necessity  reach  them 
with  a  heavy  addition  of  charges  upon  the  price  of  the  manufacture: 
they  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree,  the  blessings  of  a  free  government, 
furnishing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  best  inducement  to  abandon 
the  home  of  their  ancestors  and  settle  among  them  ;  their  citizens 
sprang  from,  and  speak  the  language  of  a  nation  unrivalled  in  manu- 
factures :  they  annually  receive  from  that  nation  and  the  other 
manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  a  supply  of  artisans  skilled  in 
every  manufacture  :  these  people  follow  the  business  which  they 
have  learned  at  home  and  understand  ;  and  generally  find  here  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  set  them  at  work  :  and  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing  astonishingly,  thereby  annually  adding  to 
the  number  of  customers  for  the  manufactures.' 

The  preliminary  fact  to  be  ascertained  in  the  opening  of  this 
question  is,  whether  we  are  regularly  importing  and  exporting  to 
a  loss  ? — whether  the  whole  amount  of  our  foreign  investments  is 
not  sufficient  to  liquidate  our  foreign  debts  ?  In  other  words, 
whether  we,  as  a  nation,  have  the  same  relative  situation  to  Eu- 
rope, that  a  farmer  bears  to  a  merchant,  when  the  whole  crop  of 
the  former,  comprising  all  his  annual  income,  is  sold  to  the  latter 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  while  he  purchases  yearly  a  thousand 
dollars  in  goods  ?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  argument  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand, 
no  one  can  contend  that  commerce  ought  to  be  pursued  on  terms 
so  disadvantageous ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  legislative  interference  is  required  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  the 
merchant  had  pursued  this  mode  of  doing  business  for  two  or 
three  years,  neither  he  nor  the  farmer  would  require  an  act  of 
congress  to  compel  him  to  discontinue  it.  In  the  familiar  illus- 
tration we  have  riven,  there  is  one  consideration  that  can  never 
apply  to  national  traffic.  The  merchant  may  continue  to  trust 
on  the  credit  of  the  farm,  and  if  be  is  not  prevented  by  fraud 
or  preference,  he  may  in  the  end  sell  the  farm  and  turn. the  te- 
nant out  of  doors.  It  is  different  with  foreign  traders :  they 
have  long  since  discovered,  that  when  an  American  debtor  can- 
not, or  will  not,  place  property  in  their  hands  to  the  amount  of 
their  claims,  little  benefit  results  from  attempting  coercion.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  among  extensive  commercial  failures,  nine  out  of  ten 
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have  taken  from  foreigners  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  that  has 
been  consumed  in  this  country.  The  admission  may  be  mortify- 
ing, but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  state  of  our  insolvent 
laws,  and  the  want  of  a  national  bankrupt  act,  have  effectually 
destroyed  any  belief  among  foreigners  that  we  may  be  compelled 
to  discharge  our  engagements.  There  is  little  danger  that  Eu- 
ropeans will  suffer  us  to  run  in  debt  to  a  ruinous  extent,  or  that 
we  will  be  so  conscientious  as  to  beggar  ourselves  in  paying 
them. 

It  is  true  our  commerce  is  not  entirely  carried  on  in  cash,  or 
immediate  exchanges ;  but  whan  we  cease  to  have  investments 
placed  abroad  to  meet  the  claims  against  us,  European  prudence 
will  anticipate  any  law  of  ours  to  stop  the  intercourse.  When 
sandal  wood  is  no  longer  sought  for  in  the  Fegee  Islands,  the 
monarch  of  that  territory  need  not  prohibit  the  admission  of  iron 
hoops  and  glass  beads.  We  are  told,  however,  that  so  strong  is 
commercial  cupidity  and  the  spirit  of  speculation,  that  we  do 
persist  in  buying,  and  that  foreigners  do  persist  in  selling  to  us, 
more  than  our  exports  can  pay  for — that  this  fact  appears  from 
the  debts  our  citizens  labour  under,  from  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
ing against  us,  and  from  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  and 
United  States  bank  shares  daily  sold  to  foreigners.  As  to  the 
sales  of  our  stock  abroad,  we  think  the  less  said  about  that  the 
better.  We  hope,  however,  that  every  sale,  quoted  from  English 
papers  in  ours,  may  have  been  a  bona  fide  transfer,  and  show 
the  actual  value  of  our  stock  in  that  country. 

That  we  are  in  debt  among  ourselves  cannot  be  denied ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  more  correct  and  fair  for  an  English 
politician  to  attribute  the  debts  the  subjects  of  that  country  owe 
to  each  other,  to  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  them,  than 
for  us  to  attribute  a  similar  fact  to  the  balance  of  trade  being 
against  us.  This  is  a  subject  of  serious  and  painful  examination* 
The  following  are  the  judicious  remarks  of  our  author  upon  it 

( After  the  storms  of  thirty  years,  which  have  shaken  the  very 
foundations  of  industry,  trade  and  morals,  throughout  the  world, 
mankind  have  a  moment's  pause ;  and  seem  much  astonished  at  the 
consequences  of  a  sudden  relief  from  the  horrors  and  uncertainties 
of  war. 

We  are  in  a  general  calm,  but  the  delirium  of  the  fever  which  is 
just  leaving  us,  still  disturbs  our  fancy  with  strange  dreams  ;  each 
man  undertakes  to  account  for  the  general  distress,  and  each  one 
seizes  on  the  circumstances  around  him,  and  ascribes  all  his  misfor- 
tunes to  them  ;  one  attributes  all  to  Banks  ;  another  to  want  of  specie 
capital ;  a  third  to  cash  duties  and  lending  the  government's  money 
to  Englishmen  ;  and  a  fourth  ascribes  all  to  a  ruinous  system  of  re- 
venue, which  must  be  "  radically  changed."     What  will  all  these 
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croakers  say,  when  they  look  around  the  world  and  fiod  all  mankind 
involved  in  the  same  general  ruin  ?  they  are  driven  to  the  coochi- 
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(ion,  real  estate,  ships,  manufactures  and  produce,  were  sacrificed 
for  the  payment  of  these  debts ;  this  sacrifice  and  this  611  were 
simultaneous  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  the  bankruptcies  of 
1818  and  1819  ;  which  together,  relieved  mankind  from  that  mas* 
of  debt,  which  they  had  been  tempted  to  contract  by  the  great-pro- 
fits on  trade  in  1815  and  1816. 

The  year  1820  has  brought  us  some  relief;  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves,  that  the  storm  is  over,  and  we  may  once  more  ven- 
ture abroad.  We  are  no  longer  alarmed  with  the  fear  of  bankrupt- 
cies ;  confidence  has  returned  to  give  an  impulse  to  trade,  and  will, 
through  that,  operate  on  industry  of  every  kind  in  the  country.' 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  times  in  this  country,  and  to  which  much  of 
our  present  distress  is  attributable.  We  had  thriven  and  grown 
to  manhood  during  the  long  wars  which  followed  the  French  re- 
volution. All  our  exports  were  sold  at  war  prices — all  our  com- 
merce was  carried  on  at  war  profits.  The  regularly  sustained 
value  of  our  productions,  and  of  our  foreign  trade,  made  land 
and  property  of  every  description  extravagantly  high.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  demand  was  so  protracted  as  to  make  it  the  ba- 
sis of  all  our  calculations  of  wealth  and  gain.  It  furnished  the 
standard  of  estimating  professional  labour  and  domestic  drudge- 
ry—of fixing  the  value  of  the  warehouses  of  the  city  and  the 
waste  lands  of  the  forest  It  was  the  calculation  by  which  fami- 
ly expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and  by  which  the  debts  we  con- 
tracted with  each  other  were  to  be  discharged.  While  our  cir- 
cumstances were  thus  flourishing,  credit  was  easily  obtained,  for 
nine  profitable  speculations  would  more  than  pay  the  tenth  bad 
debt.  If  a  man  could  get  credit  for  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  or 
for  a  warehouse  of  goods,  he  felt  secure  that  his  industry  would 
enable  him  to  redeem  his  engagement.  This  facility  in  obtaining 
credit  naturally  led  to  multiplicity  of  debts,  which  were  readily 
discharged,  and  new  ones  incurred.  We  were  probably,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  people  on  the  globe,  a  nation  of  debtors 
and  creditors.  Even  when  our  commerce  was  subjected  to  belli- 
gerant  spoliation,  the  loss  of  one  million  of  capital  did  not  im- 
pair the  value  or  the  profits  of  that  which  remained.  The  risk 
and  insurance  were  increased,  and  so  were  the  gains  of  those 
who  escaped.  The  very  decrees  and  orders  in  council  of  Europe 
were  soon  ingeniously  evaded,  and  by  increasing  the  demand  in 
the  foreign  market,  made  the  reward  of  the  successful  adventurer 
more  tempting. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  our  own  restrictions  com- 
menced, and  were  followed  by  war,  and  then  capital  invested  in 
foreign  manufactures,  of  which  the  amount  was  immense,  became 
mofc  valuable  than  ever.     At  the  termination  of  our  war,  afl 
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Europe  being  at  peace,  this  artificial  value  of  course  felL    For 
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theory,  to  be  the  most  ruinous  of  all  possible  commercial  adven- 
tures. We  refer  the  reader  to  the  perspicuous  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  the  work  before  us  contains.  We  extract  bis  conclu- 
ding remarks. 

*  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  follow  the  capital  of  this  country, 
winding  its  way  through  a  thousand  channels,  borne  on  the  wings  of 
enterprise,  and  guided  by  profit,  until  it  finally  reaches  that  spot 
upon  the  globe,  where  it  may  be  profitably  Tested  in  the  articles 
which  are  most  wanted  in  the  United  States,  and  where  the  best  may 
be  bought  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  or  seeking  through  the  medium  of 
exchange,  that  nation,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  which  the 
United  States  may  at  the  moment  be  indebted.  And  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  world ;  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  man,  to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  cargoes  shipped 
from  the  United  States,  after  they  have  left  the  country  ?  to  watch  a 
thousand  ships  on  every  ocean  and  every  sea  ?  to  follow  every  bale  of 
cotton,  barrel  of  flour,  bushel  of  corn,  or  hogshead  of  tobacco,  until 
it  reaches  the  market,  where  the  American  merchant  parts  with  it 
for  ever  ?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  collect  from  a  million  of  tra- 
ders the  nett  amount  which  each  invoice  produced  in  the  foreign 
country  ?  Until  the  American  merchant  parts  with  his  goods,  the 
property  is  still  his,  it  still  is  a  part  of  the  property  of  his  country. 
And  is  it  notfolly,  after  this  property,  under  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  transferred  from  place  to  place  for  years,  (probably 
accumulating  some  profit  on  each  voyage,)  and  is  at  last  received  into 
the  United  States, — is  it  not  downright  folly,  to  make  up  our  account 
with  the  world,  and  charge  it  against  commerce,  as  augmenting  the 
balance  of  trade  against  us  ? 

In  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  business  of  this  nation  with  the 
world,  there  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  very  idea  of  a  balance 
of  trade  against  it.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing country  in  the  world,  and  that  its  wealth  is  increasing,  in  a  ratio 
to  its  capital,  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  When 
we  see  her  doubling  her  population  in  twenty-five  years,  and  proba- 
bly more  than  doubling  her  wealth  ;  when  we  know  that  she  is  re- 
ceiving an  annual  increase  of  population  and  wealth  from  the  old  na- 
tions in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  can  exist.' 

If  the  imports  of  a  nation  exceed  its  exports,  it  only  shows  that 
more  property  comes  into  the  country  than  passes  out  of  it  If 
this  mode  of  doing  business  can  be  continued  by  us  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  either  that  the  condition  of 
those  countries  with  whom  we  trade  is  such  as  to  compel  them  to 
exchange  with  us  in  a  manner  highly  to  our  advantage ;  or  that 
we  possess  means  of  placing  investments  to  our  credit  abroad,  in- 
dependent of  the  mere  articles  we  export  Now,  we  maintain, 
that  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  distress  and  ruin  daily  rung 
in  our  ears,  we  do  enjoy  both  of  these  advantages. 
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nation ;  but  it  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  institutions  of 
their  government,  that  the  evil  there  is  probably  incurable.  The 
effect  of  these  regulations  is,  to  fill  their  warehouses  with  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  could  be  otherwise  afforded,  which  we 
purchase  or  not  as  we  find  it  to  be  our  interest  If  those  coun- 
tries allowed  the  importation  of  the  manufactures  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  price  of  similar  articles  would  be  equalized ;  but  as 
they  do  not,  those  prices  must  necessarily  vary,  and  we  have 
consequently  the  advantage  of  selecting  die  cheapest  These 
considerations  clearly  show  that  the  advantages  of  traffic  are  all 
on  our  side,  and  wiU  enable  us  to  import  more  than  we  export 
That  ability,  however,  has  increased  the  operation  of  another  and 
more  powerful  cause. 

Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  merchants  merely 
as  the  common  carriers  between  the  different  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry,  adding  no  more  to  the  capital  of  a  country  than 
the  mail  does  to  that  of  the  banks  between  which  it  conveys  ex- 
changes. Mercantile  profits  are  commonly  regarded  only  as  for- 
tunate speculations,  which  intelligent  capitalists  have  it  in  their 
power  to  secure,  and  as  so  much  wealth  taken  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  consumer.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  examine. 

The  grand  engine  of  American  commerce  is  its  mercantile  ma- 
rine—decidedly superior  to  any  in  the  world,  in  skill,  in  courage, 
as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  by  which  its  opera- 
tions are  guided.  Its  employment  is  partially  directed  to  the 
immediate  exchange  of  our  commodities  for  those  of  other 
countries,  but  this  forms  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  it  yields  to  the 
nation.  Even  here,  however,  it  secures  to  our  own  citizens  the 
profits  of  freight,  and  enables  us  to  pay  for  importations  to  a 
greater  amount  than  we  could  afford  if  foreigners  transported 
the  same  articles.  Independent  of  that  advantage,  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  is  employed  in  marine  industry,  which  is 
liberally  rewarded  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  annually  added 
largely  to  the  foreign  balance  in  our  favour.  The  cod,  the  whale, 
and  the  seal  fisheries  require  the  exportation  of  no  other  cargo 
than  professional  materials  and  skill.  The  returns  are  either 
beneficially  employed  at  home,  or  profitably  invested  abroad. 
So  adroit  are  our  citizens  in  this  business,  that  the  French 
government  pays  a  bounty  to  our  whale  ships  sailing  from  the 
ports  of  that  country,  and  even  allow  them  to  procure  a  register. 
The  southern  territory,  which  England  has  lately  discovered,  has 
for  many  years  supplied  our  eastern  navigators  with  seals.  The 
freedom  of  our  commerce,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  our  mer- 
chants possess  of  the  state  of  every  market,  and  of  the  productions 
of  every  nation  on  the  globe,  secure  to  them  the  first,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  best  harvest  in  every  new  species  of  traffic.  The 
importance  of  the  trade  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America  first 
occurred  to  a  commercial  house  of  this  country,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  hazard  an  expedition  in  that  quarter,  with  an  outfit 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Shipping  cotton  from 
India  to  Qreat  Britain  was  first  attempted  by  our  countrymen, 
who  found  the  negotiation  highly  lucrative.  It  has  been  assert- 
ed that  the  introduction  of  that  article  into  England  has  injured 
our  export  trade ;  but  we  believe  the  remark  to  be  unfounded,  as 
the  staple  of  our  own  cotton  is  so  superior,  that  the  other  can  ne- 
ver be  substituted  for  die  same  fabrics.  We  have  also  realized 
large  sums  in  the  direct  trade  between  Canton  and  Holland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  because  we  understand  the  business  better 
than  those  people,  and  can  make  quicker  voyages.  Our  author 
has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  our  commercial  enter- 
prise— besides  those  of  the  last  extract. 

'  None  but  a  supernatural  being  can  trace  the  course  of  American 
capital,  until  it  finally  returns  to  the  United  States  in  gold,  silver, 
produce,  manufactures,  or  bills  of  exchange.  Suppose  a  merchant 
of  New-York  sends  bis  ship  to  Charleston,  and  there  loads  her  with 
a  cargo  of  cotton  and  rice,  which  he  sells  in  Amsterdam  for  $60,000 : 
now  let  us  follow  some  few  of  the  thousand  directions,  which  tflis 
capital  may  take.  The  vessel  may  there  receive  on  board  a  cargo, 
or  specie,  and  proceed  to  Valparaiso  ;  the  capital  may  be  employed 
in  trading  some  months  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  it  may  be 
then  vested  in  copper  or  specie,  and  the  ship  may  proceed  to  Can- 
ton ;  there  she  may  be  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks, 
and  proceed  to  Hamburgh,  where  the  cargo  is  sold.  Then  another 
expedition  may  be  commenced  with  this  same  capital,  and  another 
voyage  may  be  performed  round  the  world  ;  and  this  may  continue 
for  some  years,  until  the  last  cargo  is  sold  in  Hamburgh  again,  and 
the  proceeds  remitted  to  London  ;  upon  which  place  the  American 
merchant  may  draw  for  it,  or  direct  the  amount  to  be  vested  in 
United  States  six  per  cents,  or  United  States  bank  stock. 

Again,  a  vessel  may  be  loaded  in  New-York  with  corn,  flour, 
staves,  candles,  beeswax,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  beef  and  pork,  and 
may  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  or  Trieste  ;  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, perhaps  at  Trieste,  she  may  be  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  Ger- 
man linens  and  glassware,  and  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  there  she 
may  take  in  a  cargo  of  hides,  and  return  to  the  Mediterranean,  say 
to  Leghorn.  At  that  place  the  American  surpercargo  may  sell  his 
-cargo,  and  purchase  bills  on  London,  of  another  American  agent,  who 
may  happen  to  be  there.  The  latter  takes  this  American  capital  and 
proceeds  with  it  to  Smyrna,  where  he  vests  the  amount  in  opium, 
which  he  carries  to  Canton,  sells  and  vests  the  proceeds  in  a  cargo  of 
teas,  &c.  and  returns  to  the  United  States,  or  to  Europe,  as  the  case 
may  be.* 
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The  fact  of  more  property  coming  into  die  country  thaa  passes 
out  of  it,  we  think  is  rather  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation 
of  these  national  advantages,  than  to  be  lamented  as  productive  of 
national  poverty.  It  is  true  these  emoluments  are  not  so  great 
as  they  have  been.  Our  profits  are  diminished,  and  our  general 
expenditures  must,  consequently,  be  lessened.  While,  however, 
we  possess  these  advantages  over  European  nations*  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures,  by  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  becomes  a  question  of  policy,  not  of  necessity. 

The  advocates  for  the  restrictive  system  are  wrong  in  assuming 
to  themselves  the  title  of  promoters  of  national  industry.  That 
object  we  all  wish  to  promote.  The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether 
it  will  be  better  effected  by  legislative  interference.  It  is  at  best 
an  act  of  violence  to  force  a  man  to  lay  aside  business  which  he 
understands,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  an  occupation  in  which 
he  is  ignorant ;  and  disguising  the  measure  under  the  plausible 
name  of  patriotism  will  never  satisfy  the  country  of  its  propriety. 
Equally  incorrect  are  they  in  claiming  Alexander  Hamilton  as 
the  founder  of  their  school.  Of  the  political  talents  and  public 
virtues  of  that  man  no  one  entertains  a  higher  estimation  than 
ourselves.  His  fame  could  not  be  magnified  by  our  feeble  eulogy; 
it  lias  an  imperishable  monument  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Even  he,  however,  was  not  infallible  in  his  calculation  upon  the 
future.  He  is  known  to  have  pronounced  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  government,  to 
be  the  extreme  limit  of  its  duration.  He  was  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rican manufactures,  it  is  true;  and  who  is  hostile  to  them  ?  Still 
his  protection  was  limited  to  an  assistance,  far  below  what  is  now 
rendered.  It  is  a  fact  within  our  knowledge,  that  when  he  intro- 
duced the  direct  tax,  (one  of  the  measures  which  drove  his  party 
from  power,)  a  friend,  alarmed  at  the  danger  with  which  it 
threatened  the  administration,  urged  him  to  raise  the  supplies  by 
increasing  the  duties  on  commerce.  The  reply  of  Hamilton  was, 
"  Commerce  is  already  sufficiently  burthened ;  there  are  now  no 
frauds  in  the  revenue ;  by  increasing  the  duties,  you  hold  out  a 
temptation  to  smuggling."  Partial  as  he  was  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, he  never  wished  to  encourage  them  by  so  heavy  impo- 
sitions on  importations  as  now  exist. 

No  country  has  legislated  more  to  protect  manufacturing 
labour  than  Great  Britain ;  and,  after  all  her  laws  to  stimulate 
industry,  we  find  that  one  tenth  of  her  population  cannot,  or  will 
not,  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He  must  be  a 
bold  statesman  who  would  introduce  a  system  which  has  left  that 
country  in  such  a  condition.  She  has  pursued  a  policy  of  tempt- 
ing monopoly  and  coercive  restriction,  which  has  diverted  a 
great  part  of  her  productive  labour  into  unnatural  channels. 
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The  consequence  is,  that  she  is  dependent  upon  foreign  markets, 
and  on  ours  principally,  for  the  consumption  of  her  fabrics.  It 
is  our  interest  to  preserve  this  dependence.  The  effect  is,  that 
her  workmen  labour  for  us  at  the  lowest  pittance.  We  may  turn 
them  out  of  our  employ,  whenever  we  find  that  the  natural  course 
of  industry  and  the  progress  of  population  render  it  our  interest 
to  have  those  commodities,  we  now  import,  made  by  our  own  citi- 
sens«at  home.  The  approach  of  that  period  will  be  gradual ; 
and,  as  it  arrives,  capital  wiH  be  insensibly  vested  in  manufac- 
tures. If  we  anticipate  its  progress  by  legislation,  the  first  con- 
sequence of  the  measure  will  be  an  incalculable  loss  of  national 
capital.  Merchants  are  too  independent  in  their  pursuits,  and 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  themselves  citizens  of 
the  world,  to  remain  fixed  in  a  country  where  their  industry  i$ 
made  unlawful.  Instead  of  hazarding  speculations  in  manufac- 
tories, they  would,  now  that  the  ports  of  Europe  are  unfettered 
by  wars  and  blockades,  rather  seek  other  homes,  and  remove 
their  capitals  to  other  nations,  more  friendly  to  their  pursuits. 
The  next  result  to  be  anticipated  is,  that  Europeans  would 
smuggle  goods  into  our  country,  to  an  extent  that  would  proba- 
bly glut  the  nation  with  foreign  fabrics,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manu- 
factories. The  people  of  this  country  are  more  moral  than  any 
other ;  but  we  are  not  to  attribute  this  entirely  to  the  form  of  our 
government,  or  to  the  temperature  of  our  climate.  Our  present 
condition  holds  out  every  inducement  to  encourage  honest  in- 
dustry, and  few  temptations  to  the  commission  of  crime.  Let 
laws  be  once  considered  oppressive,  and  let  a  premium  be  held 
out  to  those  who  successfully  evade  them,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
found  to  be  no  honester  than  our  neighbours.  The  business  of 
smuggling  will  principally  be  carried  on  by  Europeans ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  all  merchants  do  not  consider  it  dishonoura- 
ble to  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  port  Many  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  would  blush  at  being  suspected  of  running 
teas  into  this  country,  will  speak  without  hesitation  of  having 
been  successful  in  forcing  trade  on  the  Spanish  main. 

'  The  government  of  do  country  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  enforce 
a  prohibitory  system.  Among  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe, 
where  these  laws  are  fashionable,  smuggling  is  common  with  every 
class  of  merchants.  There  are  some  honourable  exceptions  ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  mass  of  European  merchants  look 
upon  such  laws  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  their  rights.  The 
smuggler  is  too  apt  to  reason  with  his  conscience  and  persuade  him- 
self that  the  law  is  satisfied  if  the  goods  are  seized  ;  and  that  as  he 
runs  all  risks,  it  is  but  fair,  that  he  should  be  rewarded  with  his  pro- 
fit of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent.  In  a  little  time  his  conscience 
becomes  still  more  submissive,  and  he  persuades  himself  that  the  man 
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who  seizes  the  property,  which  supports  his  wife  and  children,  is 
no  belter  than  a  robber,  and  deserves  shooting  ;  he  accordingly  arms 
himself,  and  if  taken  is  rewarded  with  the  gallows.  Let  lis  not  sup- 
pose, that  because  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  just  and  mild  laws, 
we  are  exempt  from  that  infirmity,  which  is  the  bone  of  human  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  extracted.  We  are  as  fond  of  profit  as  any  other 
people,  and  with  .equal  pliability,  have,  perhaps,  more  enterprise 
than  any  other  nation.  Let  not  the  moral  obligation  to  respect  our 
laws  be  sacrificed,  and  our  money  too  be  wasted,  to  establish  a>  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  here,  similar  to  those  which  have  made  half  the 
traders  in  Europe  smugglers.  In  Sweden  they  have  a  severe  prohi- 
bitory system  against  foreign  goods  :  yet  in  1813  an  entire  village  in 
the  suburbs  of  Gottenburg  was  filled  with  smuggled  British  goods  ; 
th.e  doors  of  the  bouses  were  closed,  but  the  shelves  were  as  well 
furnished  as  any  retail  stores  in  the  world.  Under  the  famous  con- 
tinental system  of  Bonaparte,  the  Douanier  was  often  assassinated 
at  his  post.  Unhappily,  the  smuggler  considers  it  no  more  a  crime 
to  kill  a  custom-house  officer,  than  a  soldier  does  his  enemy,  when 
both  are  in  pursuit  of  plunder. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  these  anticipations  as  visionary, 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  fatal  influence,  which  our  experi- 
ments in  restriction  have  already  produced  on  the  morals  of  our 
traders.  They  should  look  to  our  Canadian  frontier,  and  see  our 
citizen*  annually  filling  the  market  of  Quebec  with  flour  and  other 
articles  prohibited  by  the  English  laws  at  this  moment ;  whence  they 
are  regularly  shipped  to  England.  And  they  should  well  consider 
some  recent  occurrence!  of  a  more  serious  nature ;  three  of  our 
own  vessels  were  captured  during  the  last  summer,  and  one  other 
very  lately,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  loaded  with  tobacco,*  which  the 
crews  were  employed  in  smuggling  on  shore.  Perhaps,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  armed. 

Every  citizen  ought  to  consider  obedience  to  the  laws  as  a  para- 
mount and  most  sacred  duty  ;  yet  a  doubt  will  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  good  and  just  maiv,  which  of  the  two  deserves  to  be 
hanged  first,*  the  tyrant,  who  thus  unnecessarily  binds  the  social 
rights  of  man  in  chains,  or  the  poor  wretch  who  is  the  victim  of  his 
system  of  prohibition.* 

These  remarks,  it  appears  to  us,  must  carry  conviction  to  eve- 
ry mind ;  and  in  the  absence  of  every  other  argument,  will  clear- 
ly prove  the  titter  impracticability  of  establishing  the  continental 
system  in  this  country. 

The  advocates  for  the  tariff,  however,  tell  us,  that  they  do  not 
require  the  people  to  be  long  burdened  with  the  proposed  restric- 
tion ;  all  they  ask  is  to  have  their  establishments  encouraged  in 
their  infancy :  when  they  shall  have  arrived  to  manhood,  they 
will  not  only  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  this  support,  but 
will  be  able  to  remunerate  their  liberal  patrons.    If  maauiac- 

a  The  consumption  duty  on  tobacco  in  England,  is  89  cents  per  pound. 
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lories,  after  being  fostered  for  a  few  yean,  shall  be  capable;  of 
supplying  us  cheaper  than  we  can  import,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive why  they  are  unable  to  do  it  now.  Capital  can  now  be 
{procured  at  an  unusually  low  rate  of  interest,  and  in  remarka- 
ble abundance.  Manufacturing  establishments  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  now  out  of  employment,  and  may  be  purchased  ajt 
a  reduction  of  at  least  one  half  of  their  original  cost.  Labour 
is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years ;  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  cheap  and  plenty.  To  these  temporary  cause* 
operating  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers,  must  be  added  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  always  possess  over  the  merchant  in  the 
home  market,  allowing  their  profits  to  be  equal.  The  importer 
has  to  pay  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer — the  expense 
of  bringing  the  articles  firom  the  interior  to  the  foreign  port 
where  he  purchases — the  profit  or  commission  of  the  trader  by 
whom  they  are  sold— the  freight  and  insurance  of  the  voyage;, 
and  the  custom-house  duties  and  expenses  at  home.  The  au- 
thor of  this  work  clearly  shows  that  these  advantages  in  many  in- 
stances amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  Is  it  then  pos- 
sible that  manufacturers  can  furnish  us  with  commodities  cheaper, 
after  ten  years  of  bounty,  than  they  now  can ;  particularly  as 
they  promise  to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  demjandforlabowiv 
and,  consequently,  to  increase  die  wages  erf  workmen  and  the 
expense  of  their  subsistence?  They  tell  us,  however,  that  one 
fact  is  worth*  a  dozen  arguments ;  and  that  the  low  price  <rf 
coarse  cotton  goods,  which  has  followed  die  heavy  duty,  amount- 
ing to  a  prohibition  of  that  article,  proves  the  correctness  of  theft 
assertion.  The  fallacy  of  this  suggestion  is  very  obvious ;  but 
we  prefer  inserting  the  language  of  our  author. 

'  Tbis  fall  in  the  price  of  cottons  is  considered  by  those  friendly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  system  as  an  overwhelming  fact, 
and  is  accordingly  turned  upon  its  enemies  in  whatever  quarter 
they  appear.  Indeed,  if  what  Mr.  Baldwin  says  be  true,  we  have 
made  a  most  wonderful  discovery,  and  the  act  of  1816,  imposing  a 
high  duty  on  cotton  goods,  may  rival  any  passed  bv  the  Congress  of 
1774,  and  truly  be  styled  the  "  immortal  act ;"  for  it  has  not  only 
get  our  own  internal  industry  in  motion,  but  has  operated  within  the 
circle,  and  upon  the  machinery,  of  every  nation  in  the  world  :  it  is 
not  only  immortal  but  universal.  If,  according  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
low  price  of  cotton  goods  is  owing  to  this  act,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  but  one  more  benevolent  office  to  perform  for 
mankind,  and  that  is  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
all  goods,  and  reduce  the  price  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  world  !  Had} 
Mr.  Baldwin  studied  the  industry  of  his  own  country  more,  and 
wandered  less  among  the  labyrinths  of  the  British  artificial  system, 
he  would  have  noticed  and  duly  weighed  those  natural  and  previous- 
ly existing  causes,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  legislation  must  be 
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light,  at  the  vanity  of  that  man  who  undertake!  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  nature. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  law  of  1816  did  not  oc- 
casion the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coarse  cottons,  first  by  exhibiting 
the  condition  of  our  factories  at  that  time  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  trade  in  coarse  cottons  ;  and  then  by  noticing  those  general 
causes  which  have  reduced  the  prices  of  all  cotton  goods  through- 
out the  world. 

We  hare,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  traced  the  history  of  our  cot- 
ton factories  to  the  present  time  ;  and  lave  also  noticed  that  their 
natural  vigour  was  such,  that  though  distracted  by  embargoes,  re- 
strictions and  war,  they  still  increased.  In  1816  the  Congress  found 
them,  with  millions  of  capital,  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons  of  almost  every  kind.  The  war  was  just  over,  its  ne- 
cessities no  longer  existed ;  the  people  were  not  compelled  to,  nor 
would  they  pay  war  prices  ;  cotton  goods  consequently  began  to  fell, 
and  Congress,  to  gratify  our  manufacturers,  (as  it  was  said,)  prohibit- 
ed the  importation  of  coarse  East-India  cottons ;  and  this  prohibition 
we  are  told  produced  the  fall  in  prices.  Now  for  ten  years  before 
that  time,  our  cotton  goods  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  coarser 
East- India  cottons,  which  this  law  prohibited  ;  and  the  former  were 
preferred  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  competition  between  them  ;  for  the  common  East-In- 
dia goods  are  made  of  the  poorest  Bengal  cotton,  the  staple  of  which 
is  so  short,  that  it  more. resembles  the  blossom  of  the  sycamore  than 
it  does  our  cotton.  The  English  and  American  manufacturers  never 
use  it,  except  when  the  price  of  Georgia  cotton  is  very  high,  and 
then  only  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  other  cotton.  The  Tumel 
cotton  of  Bombay,  is  of  a  better  quality,  but  not  so  silky  as  Georgia. 
As  these  goods,  which  are  prohibited,  are  made  of  the  poorest  Ben- 
gal cotton,  they  tear  very  easily  ;  and  for  shirts,  or  such  uses,  are 
dear  at  any  price.  So  satisfied  were  the  American  farmers  of  this, 
that  long  before  1816  they  made  use  of  very  little  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  were  compelled  to 
export  these  East-India  goods,  principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  Turks  and  Moors  and  their  women. 
Poor  as  these  goods  are,  there  are  some  uses  to  which,  if  they  were 
not  prohibited,  they  might  be  appropriated,  without  interfering  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  our  manufacturers,  who  make  no  article  so 
cheap  and  worthless.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  goods 
eould  interfere  in  any  important  degree  with  our  manufactures. 
Such  then  was  the  actual  condition  of  our  coarse  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  1816,  enjoying  as  much  of  our  home  market  as  they  could 
supply. 

But  other  circumstances  of  a  more  general  nature  had  lowered 
the  price  of  cottons  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  flood  of  trade  after  the  wars  of  the  world  were 
at  an  end,  prices  were  raised  to  an  unnatural  height.  To  this  gene- 
ral cause  it  may  be  added  that  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
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.machinery  in  almost  every  nation,  created  an  active  demand  for  cot- 
ton ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  price  of  that  article  in  1816  at  32 
to  35  cents  per  lb.  Owing  to  .the  increased  cultivation  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  trade,  the  price  had  fallen  in  1820, 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  speaking,  to  16  cents,  and  will  fall  the  pre- 
sent winter  still  lower.  Had  not  Mr.  Baldwin  been  blinded  by  his 
admiration  of  a  favourite  system,  he  might  have  supposed  that  a 
fall  in  the  raw  material  of  more  than  one  half,  was  a  much  more 
natural  cause  of  a  fall  in  th^nanufacture,  than  any  feeble  experi- 
ments in  legislation.  Seq^^L, — There  have  been  improvements 
made  in  machinery  in  EngJJs  and  in  this  country,  (and  some  of  the 
latter  are  not  yet  known  in  the  former,)  by  which  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  is  reduced.  Thirdly. — The  price  of  labour  has  fallen 
one  third  since  1816 — a  circumstance  which  has  operated  on  the 
prices  of  all  articles.  Fourthly. — Activity  of  trade  in  1816 ;  the 
dullness  of  it  in  1820.  Owing  to  these  caoses  combined,  the  prices 
of  cotton  goods  of  every  description  have  fallen  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  the  following  statement  will  clearly  show,  that  in  England,  where 
they  have  bad  no  such  prohibitory  law,  (for  they  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  East-India  cotton  goods  to  encourage  their  printing  establish- 
ments,) the  fall  in  cotton  goods  has  actually  averaged  40  per  cent. ; 
while  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton  shirtings,  under  our  pro- 
hibiting system,  has  been  only  25  71-100  per  cent. 

UlflTED    STATES. 

Price  of  cotton  shirting  (the  article  said  to  he  protect- 
ed by  the  prohibition  of  East-India  goods)  in  July 
and  August,  1816,  at  New- York,  15  to  20  cents — 
average  quality  17$ 

Price  of  the  same  article  in  1820,  12  to  14 — average  13 

Being  a  fall  of  25  71-100  per  cent. 

ENGLAND. 

Cotton  shirtings  in  1816,  from  10£d  to  22d — average        cents. 

16Jd  sterling.  SO 

Do.  in  1820, 6  to  14d — average  lOd  sterling.  18} 

H* 
A  fall  of  384  percent. 

The  above  English  shirtings  are  of  the  lowest  quality  that  can  be 
imported  under  our  existing  Tariff. 
Cotton  sheetings  in  England,  averaged  in  1816,  2  Id  fall. 

—in  1820, 13}  36  per  ct. 

Printed  calicoes,  averaged  in  1816,  17}d — in  1820, 

lOd.  43  do. 

But  besides  the  reduction  in  the  price  in  England,  a  similar  ef- 
fect has  been  produced  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland ;  nay, 
wherever  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  or  consumed.  Will  Mr. 
Baldwin  tell  us  that  Congress  has  done  all  this  ?  He  might  as  well 
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tell  at  that  it  has  usurped  the  province  of  the  son,  and  loitered  the 
price  of  grain  throughout  the  world.' 

We  do  not  apprehend  any  great  danger,  that  a  majority  will 
be  found  in  congress  mad  enough  to  legislate  against  die  laws  of 
nature  and  the  constitutions  of  society,  and  to  entail  upon  this 
country  the  evils  under  whiph  England  is  now  groaning.  Yet  we 
have  seen,  in  our  day,  strange  and  contradictory  systems  of  na- 
tional policy  pursued,  and  have  learned  to  wonder  at  nothing. 
We  will  venture,  however,  to  proiutfta  with  confidence,  that  if 
any  measures  should  be  adopted  b^Br  government,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  give  our  own  citnens  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  they  would  in  the  end  prostrate  every  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  country. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what  our  condition  would  be* 
should  an  act  of  congress  be  passed  excluding  importations — ad- 
mitting the  practicability  of  enforcing  its  rigid  execution. 

A  late  writer  »  has  made  a  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate monopolies,  pronouncing  the  latter  to  be  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, and  the  former  to  be  advantageous  to  the  nation.  We  think 
this  gendeman  has  come  to  a  wrong  practical  conclusion,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  attending  sufficiendy  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
be  makes,  use  of.  He  says,  "  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
u  private  monopolies  were  not  beneficial  to  those  who  enjoyed 
"  them :  on  the  contrary,  this  constitutes  the  principle  objection 
"  to  them ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  are  beneficial  to  the  mono- 
"  polists,  in  the  same  proportion  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  rest  of 
M  the  community : — so  public  monopolies,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
**  beneficial  to  the  nation  that  enjoys  them."  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  were  it  possible  for  this  country  to  secure  a  monopo- 
ly, in  the  same  sense  that  we  may  confer  it  on  one  of  our  citizens, 
it  will  be  highly  to  our  interest  If  we  had  the  sole  privilege  of 
supplying  Europe  with  grain,  or  any  other  commodity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  own  people,  we  would  undoubtedly  make  mo- 
ney by  it,  because  we  might  charge  any  Jprice  we  pleased ;  and 
if  Uns  is  what  Mr.  Raymond  means  by  a  public  monopoly,  it  would 
be  highly  valuable  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The  difficulty  how- 
ever is,  that  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  advantage,  by  grant- 
ing some  other  privilege  in  return.  Could  it  be  gratuitously 
procured,  its  benefit  doubtless  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  those 
who  held  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  all  the  injury  would  be  suf- 
fered by  those  who  employed  them.  But  when  Mr.  Raymond 
afterwards  says,  that  so  long  as  the  restriction  applies  only  to 
foreigners,  the  monoply  is  public ;  and  enumerates,  as  instances 
of  this  description,  the  restrictions  of  foreign  importations,  he  does 

a  'Thoughts  on  Political  Economy,  by  Daniel  Raymond.' 
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Batavia— the  destroying  half  the  crop,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  leaving  half  the  land  uncultivated.  As  this  de- 
mand for  labour  increases,  so  will  the  expense  of  raising  the 
wheat,  and,  with  both,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  manufactures. 
The  revenue,  which  can  no  longer  be  obtained  from  foreign  com- 
merce, must  be  raised  by  land  taxes  and  excise ;  the  first  impair 
the  value  of  the  farm,  and  the  second  increases  the  expense  of 
living  on  it: — The  support  of  government,  the  interest,  and, 
gradually,  the  principal  of  our  4rikD&l  debt,  and  a  suitable 
naval  and  military  force,  must  be  pIRbr.  If  an  excise  of  25 
per  cent  is  laid  on  domestic  commocNes,  manufacturers  would 
hardly  thank  congress  for  this  mode  of  encouraging  them ;  and 
farmers  would  be  as  unwilling  to  take  the  burden,  directly  on 
their  own  shoulders,  in  the  shape  of  a  land  tax.  From  the  ope- 
ration of  these  causes,  the  same  impatience  of  suffering  in- 
convenience, that  now  prompts  many  of  our  citizens  to  demand 
from  government  a  cure  for  their  difficulties,  will,  in  a  short  time, 
sicken  them  of  their  remedy.  The  great  body  of  consumers  will 
find  the  only  method  of  relieving  themselves  from  heavy  taxes 
and  high  prices,  will  be  to  employ  those  unhappy  beings  who  are 
starving  in  foreign  workshops.  With  that  ready  expedient 
before  them,  they  will  not  be  long  in  resorting  to  it ;  our  ports 
will  again  be  opened,  and  manufacturers  will  meet  with  the  same 
fete  they  did  in  1816. 

We  will  here  notice  a  remark  frequently  made,  that  if  any 
branch  of  business  becomes  unprofitable,  ihe  capital  employed  in 
it  will  be  directed  to  new  channels.  It  may  as  well  be  said  that 
if  a  man  has  %  10,000  in  any  description  of  stock,  which  suddenly 
depreciates  one  half  in  the  amount  of  his  dividends,  he  has  only 
to  take  away  his  money  and  invest  it  in  some  other  stock  that 

Eys  better  interest  Changes  in  the  investment  of  capital  should 
gradual;  even  then,  the  loss  is  not  prevented,  but  its  effects  are 
less  sensibly  felt,  and  more  fairly  distributed.  All  rapid  changes 
in  the  course  of  national  industry  destroy  capital.  It  commerce, 
from  the  operation  of  any  causes  whatever,  becomes  no  longer 
worth  pursuing,  the  merchant  cannot  remove  his  warehouses  to 
situations  adapted  to  manufactories,  nor  turn  his  ships  into  jennies 
and  spindles ;  nor  can  he  sell  them,  for  none  will  be  willing  to 
purchase.  So,  when  ihe  employment  of  the  manufacturer  is 
stopped,  his  looms,  his  machinery,  his  extensive  establishments, 
and  his  skill  are  rendered  useless,  and,  consequently,  worthless. 

No  prudent  man  would  invest  his  fortune  in  any  line  of 
business,  where  the  only  security  from  ruin  would  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  restrictive  act  of  congress.  Whatever  argument 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  its  policy,  the  moment  it  was  felt  to 
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be  oppressive  it  would  be  repealed ;  and  those  who  had  trusted 
their  all  upon  its  duration,  would  be  beggared. 

We  trust  we  have  expressed  ourselves  with  sufficient  precision 
to  clear  us  of  any  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  manufacturers. 
We  are  as  free  from  prejudice  or  attachments  in  respect  to  them, 
as  to  merchants  or  farmers.  In  this  country,  above  all  others,  in- 
dustry should  be  free ;  and  any  law  restraining  its  honest  exercise 
would  be  an  act  of  tyranny :  our  system  of  revenue  lays  already  a 
heavy  duty  'on  foreign  imgj^ations,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  legis- 
lative encouragement  to  ou&own  manufacturers.  The  advantages 
which  merchants  derive  from  some  of  the  navigation  laws,  may, 
perhaps,  make  it  proper  for  them  to  sustain  this  burthen. 

Our  dispute  is  not,  however,  with  the  manufacturers,  but  with 
politicians ;  while  the  latter  are  demanding  from  congress  the 
trial  of  a  dangerous  theoretical  experiment,  those  of  the  former 
who  understand  their  business,  and  pursue  it  with  prudence,  ask 
for  no  farther  national  encouragement.  This  is  known  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  owners  of  the  Waltham  Factory ;  and  we  have 
heard  the  same  language  from  a  proprietor  of  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment at  Paterson.  The  following  remarks  merit  serious 
attention. 

*  We  are  beginning  a  series  of  years,  probably  the  happiest  we 
have  experienced  since  1806.  As  the  nations  in  the  world  are  all 
now,  more  or  less,  engaged  in  commerce,  we  cannot  expect  so  large 
a  share  of  foreign  trade  as  vie  had,  when  they  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  ambitious  men  ;  but  our  coasting  trade  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly, and  will  permanently  supply  its  loss.  We  shall  probably,  too, 
enjoy  as  large  a  foreign  trade  as  any  other  nation. 

Indeed,  if  we  could  bujt  forget  old  dreams,  we  might  believe  our- 
selves at  this  moment  in  a  happy  condition  ;  we  have  a  surplus  of 
money,  of  food,  and  of  clothes.  Let  us  have  a  little  patience,  and 
we  shall  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  croak  about  the  times. 

If  men  would  but  pay  more  attention  to  these  changes  in  the 
world,  as  natural  as  day  and  night,  and  trouble  their  brains  less  for 
discoveries  of  fanciful  causes  and  new  systems,  we  should  all  make 
better  farmers,  better  merchants,  better  manufacturers  and  better 
legislators.' 

The  author  must  not  expect  to  escape  from  our  hands  without 
having  some  fault  found  with  his  book ;  it  would  be  transgressing 
against  the  rules  of  our  order :  Some  inaccuracies  in  expression 
have  been  suffered  to  remain,  and  are  more  conspicuous  from  the 
general  correctness  of  the  style.  His  great  fault,  however,  is,  that 
he  has  not  availed  himself  sufficiently  of  "  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  book-making ;"  he  has  given  us,  in  about  260  pages,  more 
sound  information  and  good  argument,  than  is  often  found  in  a 
volume  of  thrice  its  size :  we  apprehend  some  people  have  their 
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opinion  of  a  work  influenced  a  little  by  large  type,  broad  mar- 
gin, and  a  formal  division  into  books,  sections,  and  chapters. 

We  think  this  publication  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  any 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  written  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  and  we  trust  the  measures  of  congress  will  be  in  unison 
with  the  correct  and  liberal  policy  it  advocates. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Works  of  Miss  Edgeworth ; — and  Memoirs 
of  Richard  Lovcll  Edgeworth,  Esq. 

Few  writers  have  acquired  more  extensive  popularity  than 
Miss  Edgeworth.  This  lady  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  who 
possessed  courage  to  strip  romance  of  the  artificial  and  sickly 
sentiments,  the  bright  but  false  colours,  with-  which  it  had  been 
loaded  by  depraved  taste.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  in  a  youthful 
author  to  publish  a  novel  which  was  the  transcript  of  real  life, 
heightened  only  by  her  own  talent  and  humour ;  in  which  there 
were  no  miraculous  escapes,  inexplicable  mysteries,  or  moonlight 
adventures ;  and  where  the  heroes  were  men  of  mortal  mould, 
and  the  heroines  women  whom  we  might  claim  as  fellow  beings. 
This,  however,  Miss  Edgeworth  dared  to  attempt ;  and  from  that 
period  we  may  date  a  general  reformation  in  novels,  and  the  taste 
of  novel  readers. — To  those  sentimental  writers,  who  sullied  their 
pages  with  delusive  views  of  life,  and  scenes  of  delirious  passion, 
or  feeble  sensibility,  she  might  truly  have  used  the  words  of  Prince 
Henry,  "  mark,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  most  distinguishing  merits  are  close,  ac- 
curate observation,  and  spirited  delineation  of  character. — 
The  every  day  scenes  of  common  life,  touched  by  her  animated 
pen,  become  vivid  and  interesting.  That  she  possesses  true  hu- 
mour and  refined  wit,  we  need  only  cite,  in  illustration,  her  scenes 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  inimitable  "  Lady  Delacour." 
Another,  and  not  the  least  of  her  merits,  is  the  pure  morality— 
the  ardent  desire  of  proving  useful-— which  breathes  through  all 
her  works, — and  the  chastened  and  healthful  tone  of  mind  they 
not  only  evince,  but  communicate  to  the  reader.  Her  dialogues 
charm  by  their  wit  and  spirit— her  descriptions  of  humble  life, 
by  their  accuracy  and  humour.  We,  had  rather,  with  Lord  Co- 
lambre,  have  been  entertained  by  his  Irish  tenants,  than  have 
feasted  with  all  the  crowned  heads  that  were  congregated  in 
London. 
But  like  all  reformers,  Miss  Edgeworth  has  gone  too  far. 
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solving  against  procrastination.  It  is  true,  that  to  resolve  and  to 
execute,  are  widely  different,  yet  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  when 
one  acknowledges  a  fault,  and  wishes  to  amend.  It  is  sufficient 
compensation  for  an  author's  labours,  if  they  have  instilled  one 
right  feeling  into  their  reader's  mind : — Even  if  it  be  but  a  transient 
one,  it  may  prove  beneficial.  An  old  author  has  quaintly  said, 
"  Evil  thoughts  are  the  devil's  harbingers ;  for  he  lodgeth  not  but 
where  they  provide  for  his  entertainment"  Thus,  one  virtuous 
thought  may  introduce  another,  and  though  the  seed  lie  long  dor- 
mant, it  may  yet  take  root  and  blossom  into  beauty. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  blessed  with  great  advantages  in  possess- 
ing a  father  whose  mind  was  of  a  superior  order,  and  whose 
highest  virtues  were  those  all-essential  ones  in  authorship,  perse- 
verance and  application.  Her  obligations  to  her  parent  are  feel- 
ingly acknowledged  in  her  continuation  of  his  memoirs. 

*  Invention,  it  is  said,  is  often  overawed  by  criticism,  and  many 
writers  have  complained,  perhaps  with  justice,  of  critics,  who  can 
never  suggest  any  thing  new,  in  the  place  of  that  to  which  they  ob- 
ject Mine  was  a  critic  of  a  different  sort ;  one  who  knew  well  both 
the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  invention — one  who,  if  he  objected, 
knew  how  to  remedy — who,  even  in  assisting,  knew  how  to  give 
the  writer  all  the  pleasure  of  original  composition.  He  left  me  al- 
ways at  full  liberty  to  use  or  reject  his  hints,  throwing  new  mate- 
rials before  me  continually,  with  the  profusion  of  genius  and  of  affeo 
tion.  There  was  no  danger  of  offending,  or  of  disappointing  him  by 
not  using  what  he  offered.  There  was  no  vanity,  no  selfishness,  to 
be  managed  with  delicacy  and  deference  ;  he  had  too  much  resource 
ever  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  any  one  idea  or  invention.  So  far 
from  it,  he  forgot  his  gifts  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  made  them— 
thought  the  ideas  were  mine,  if  they  appeared  before  him  in  any 
form  in  which  he  liked  them  ;  and  if  never  used,  he  never  missed, 
never  thought  of  inquiring  for  them.  Continually  he  supplied  new 
observations  on  every  passing  occurrence,  and  awakened  the  atten- 
tion with  anecdotes  of  the  living  or  the  dead.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  all  that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  behind  tbe 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  life,  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  me  ; 
all  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  known,  was  thus  supplied  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Few  female  authors,  perhaps  none,  have 
ever  enjoyed  such  advantages,  in  a  critic,  friend,  and  father,  united. 
Few  have  ever  been  blest  in  their  own  family  with  such  able  assist- 
ance, such  powerful  motive,  such  constant  sympathy.' 

We  cannot  be  contented  with  noticing  these  memoirs  only  by 
a  slight  allusion, — especially  as  the  criticisms  we  have  seen  have 
seemed  to  attend  more  to  the  character  of  the  book  than  of  the 
man  of  whom  it  treats.  If  to  mark  the  operations  of  an  uncom- 
monly active  and  intelligent  mind — to  observe  the  events  of  a 
long,  varied  and  useful  fife,  be  interesting,  this  work  possesses 
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strong  claims  to  attention.    Mr.  Edgeworth  appears  to  have  ' 
been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Irish  character ;  uniting  great  warmth 
of  heart,  vivacity  of  feeling,  and  most  elastic  spirits.    He  seems 
also  to  have  had  the  utmost  purity  and  singleness  of  heart ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  this  engaging  quality,  shining  through  all  his  ac- 
tions, which  gives  a  charm  to  the  narrative.     It  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public  to  know  the  exact  number  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  children,  or  the  qualifications  of  his  numerous  wives. 
But  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  learn  how  an  intelligent  father 
educated  a  family,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  sneer  at  the  simple  details 
of  domestic  happiness.     Mr.  Edgeworth  goes  very  far  into  the 
former  history  of  his  ancestors,  and  relates  several  curious  inci- 
dents which  afforded  hints  for  many  scenes  in  his  daughter's 
works.    It  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  Miss  Edgeworth  inter- 
wove in  her  novels  striking  parts  of  characters,  whom  she  had 
seen  or  heard  of,  she  produced  an  excellent  effect ;  but  when  she 
introduced  romantic  incidents  which  occurred  in  real  life,  she  to- 
tally failed.   In  one  instance  she  alludes  to  herself.  The  story  of 
Virginia,  in  Belinda,  though  it  made  a  dull  episode  in  the  novel, 
was  interesting  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Day.     Another  instance, 
which  she  has  not  mentioned,  but  which  is  quite  as  pointed,  is 
the  discovery  of  a  forgery,  by  the  date  of  a  sixpence  placed  under 
the  seal.     This  incident,  though  rather  a  blot  in  Patronage,  was 
a   most  important  occurrence  to  one  of  her '  ancestors. — Mr, 
Edgeworth's  account  of  his  mother  is  extremely  pleasing.  There 
is  something  touching  in  the  mild  fortitude  with  which  she  bore 
her  misfortunes,  and  in  the  influence  which  her  gentle  wisdom 
retained  over  the  affections  of  a  passionate  boy. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  first  marriage,  and  the  minute 
details  of  his  domestic  uneasiness,  evince,  in  our  opinion,  a  degree 
of  indelicate,  we  might  say,  improper  feeling.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  the  world  should  be  informed  of  the  imperfections  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Edgeworth ;  and,  certainly,  his  estimable  daughter  might 
have  been  spared  the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  faults ;  faults 
which,  had  they  been  of  more  serious  magnitude,  that  daughter's 
excellence  should  have  shielded  from  exposure.  When  we  look 
back  upon  the  character  even  of  an  enemy,  whose  offences  death 
has  cancelled,  and  whose  grave  is  covered  by  the  sod  of  many 
years,  we  dwell  with  softened  feelings  on  his  faults,  and  rather 
turn  to  contemplate  his  virtues.  How  much  more  sacred,  then, 
should  be  the  tomb  which  protects  the  remains  of  a  friend — who 
is  silent  and  cannot  answer  the  upbraider. 

While  residing  in  England  Mr.  Edgeworth  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  to  mechanical  pursuits,  a  fondness  for  which 
he  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.     The  description  of  his  invent 
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dons,  and  the  curious  adventures  they  occasioned,  is  very  amu- 
sing.    We  extract  one  of  them  as  a  fair  specimen. 

*  As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  carriages,  I  shall  mention  a  sailing  car- 
riage, that  I  tried  on  this  common.  The  carriage  was  light,  steady, 
and  ran  with  amazing  velocity.  One  day,  when  I  was  preparing  for 
a  sail  in  it,  with  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr.  William  Foster, 
my  wheel-boat  escaped  from  its  moorings,  just  as  we  were  going  to 
step  on  board.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  I  overtook  it,  and  as  I  saw 
three  or  four  stage-coaches  on  the  road,  and  feared  that  this  sailing 
chariot  might  frighten  their  horses,  I,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  got 
into  my  carriage  while  it  was  under  full  sail,  and  then,  at  a  favoura- 
ble part  of  the  road,  1  used  the  means  I  had  of  guiding  it  easily  out 
of  the  way.  But  the  sense  of  the  mischief  which  must  have  ensued, 
if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  machine  at  the  proper 
place,  and  stopping  it  at  the  right  moment,  was  so  strong,  as  to  deter 
me  from  trying  any  more  experiments  on  this  carriage  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous place. 

Such  should  never  be  attempted  except  on  a  large  common,  at  a 
distance  from  a  high  road.9 

Though  these  amusements  excite  a  smile,  they  were  the  diver- 
sions of  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  mind,  and  are  entitled  to 
respect :  But  there  was  one  experiment  he  practised,  which  was 
more  reprehensible  than  wasting  time  and  money  upon  vehicles 
that  could  only  "  be  used  on  a  common."  It  was  an  experiment 
upon  a  human  being — and  that  being  his  son. 

*  After  my  return  from  Ireland,  in  1765,  when  I  established  my- 
self at  Hare  Hatch,  I  formed  a  strong  desire  to  educate  my  son  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Rousseau.  His  Emile  had  made  a  great 
impression  upon  my  young  mind,  as  it  had  done  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  many,  far  my  superiors  in  age  and  understanding.  His  work 
had  then  all  the  power  of  novelty,  as  well  as  all  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  when  I  compared  the  many  plausible  ideas  it  contains, 
with  the  obvious  deficiencies  and  absurdities,  that  I  saw  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  in  almost  every  family  with  which  1  was  acquaint- 
ed, I  determined  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  Rousseau's  system.  My  wife 
complied  with  my  wishes,  and  the  body  and  mind  of  my  son  were 
to  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  education  of  nature  and  ef  acci- 
dent. I  was  but  twenty-three  years  old,  when  I  formed  this  resolu- 
tion ;  I  steadily  pursued  it  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  with  which  1  was  embarrassed  by  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  ridicule  by  which  I  became  immediately  assailed  on 
all  quarters. 

I  dressed  my  son  without  stockings,  with  his  arms  bare,  in  a  jacket 
and  trowsers,  such  as  are  quite  common  at  present,  but  which  were 
at  that  time  novel  and  extraordinary.  1  succeeded  in  making  him 
remarkably  hardy  :  I  also  succeeded  in  making  him  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, arid,  what  is  more  difficult,  capable  of  bearing  privation  of  every 
sort.     He  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  child  bred  in  the  hut  of  a  savage, 
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and  all  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  could  well  be  acquired  at  an 
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a  reply,  is  in  do  great  danger  of  becoming  a  catholic  from  the  lec- 
tures of  such  profound  teachers  as  these." 

The  Superior  kept  his  word  with  me,  and  I  never  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  any  farther  attempts  at  conversion  were  made  upon 
my  son.' 

We  cannot,  however,  reprehend  his  mistaken  conduct  towards 
his  child  more  severely  than  he  does  himself,  and  it  is  but  just  to 
give  his  words. 

'  I  must  here  acknowledge,  with  deep  regret,  not  only  the  error 
of  a  theory,  which  I  had  adopted  at  a  very  early  age,  when  older  and 
wiser  persons  than  myself  had  been  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Rousseau  ;  but  1  must  also  reproach  myself  with  not  having,  after  my 
arrival  in  France,  paid  as  much  attention  to  my  boy  as  I  had  done  in 
England,  or  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
those  habits,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  1  dwell 
on  this  painful  subject,  to  warn  other  parents  against  the  errors 
which  I  committed.  I  had  successfully  reached  a  certain  point  in 
the  education  of  my  pupil ;  I  had  acquired  complete  ascendency  over 
his  mind  ;  he  respected  and  loved  me  ;  but,  relying  upon  what  1  bad 
already  done,  I  trusted  him  to  the  care  of  another,  who,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  had  no  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  or  any  habitual  influence  over  his  particular  pu- 
pil. The  boy  soon  obtained  the  mastery.  The  tutor  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  and  truly  solicitous  to  discharge  his  duty  ;  but  he 
was  of  an  easy  temper,  and  his  mind  was  intent  upon  objects  of 
his  own.  He  had  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  had 
not  a  favourable  disposition  for  learning  languages.  He  had  a 
French  master,  to  whom  be  dedicated  at  least  two  hours  every  day. 
My  son  was  invited,  and  tempted  by  various  means,  to  partake  of 
the  lessons,  to  which  his  tutor  so  assiduously  attended  ;  buc  the  boy 
could  never  be  induced  to  get  by  rote  the  French  irregular  verbs, 
or  to  hear  critical  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  certain  common  parti- 
cles, which  strangers  are  apt  to  confound  and  misapply.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  learned  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  with  a  good  ac- 
cent ;  and  before  his  tutor  could  express  his  wants  at  dinner  with: 
common  accuracy,  or  indeed  before  he  became  intelligible  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  lived,  my  son  was  able  to  read  and  converse 
without  any  hesitation.  The  consequence  might  be  easily  foreseen- 
The  boy  perceived  his  superiority  upon  a  subject  of  mutual  pursuit; 
and  the  tutor,  who  had  himself  failed  in  learning  French,  could  never 
afterwards  persuade  his  pupH  to  learn  Latin  in  the  usual  dull  routine  f 
neither  could  he  induce  him  to  apply  steadily  to  any  species  of  study r 
that  required  sedentary  habits,  or  continued  attention.' 

We  think  we  can  perceive  an  improvement  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
character,  from  the  date  of  his  union  with,  his  beloved  Honors 
Her  talents  seemed  to  have  given  new  energy,  and  a  right  direc- 
tion, to  his  active  powers.  His  happiness  is,  however,  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.    The  vivacity  with  which  he  bore  up 
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against  affliction — the  wise  perseverance  with  which  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  evil  anticipations,  and  which  we  think  was  one  of  the 
sources  whence  flowed  the  happiness  of  mind  he  so  eminently 
enjoyed,  was  strongly  evinced  on  this  occasion.  He  not  only 
mastered  his  grief,  but  soon  married  again,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country, — when  he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  live,  if  we 
estimate  the  term  of  a  man's  existence  by  the  years  of  his  useful- 
ness. His  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry around  him — his  liberality,  justice,  and  almost  incredible 
patience,  in  this  nearly  hopeless  attempt,  must  meet  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  every  feeling  heart.  Miss  Edgeworth's  description  of 
the  scenes  they  witnessed  upon  their  first  arrival  at  their  estate, 
convince  us  that "  Castle  Rackrent"  was  indeed  no  overcharged 
picture. 

*  The  back  yard,  and  even  the  front  lawn  round  the  windows  of 
the  house,  were  filled  with  loungers,  followers,  and  petitioners  ;  te- 
nants, undertenants,  drivers,  subagent  and  agent,  were  to  have  au- 
dience ;  and  they  all  had  grievances  and  secret  informations,  accusa- 
tions reciprocating,  and  quarrels,  each  under  each  interminable. 
Alternately  as  landlord  and  magistrate,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
had  to  listen  to  perpetual  complaints,  petty  wranglings,  and  equivo- 
cations, in  which  no  human  sagacity  could  discover  truth,  or  award 
justice.  Then  came  widows  and  orphans,  with  tales  of  distress,  and 
cases  of  oppression,  such  as  the  ear  and  heart  of  unhardened  human- 
ity could  not  withstand.  And  when  some  of  the*  supplicants  were 
satisfied,  fresh  expectants  appeared  with  claims  of  promises,  and 
hopes,  beyond  what  any  patience,  time,  power,  or  fortune,  could 
satisfy.  Such  and  so  great  the  difficulties  appeared  to  me,  by  which 
my  lather  was  encompassed  on  our  arrival  at  home,  that  I  could  not 
conceive  how  he  could  get  through  them,  nor  could  I  imagine  how 
these  people  had  ever  gone  on  during  his  absence.  1  was  with  htm 
constantly,  and  I  was  amused  and  interested  in  seeing  bow  he  made 
his  way .  through  these  complaints,  petitions,  and  grievances,  with 
decision  and  despatch ;  he,  all  the  time,  in  good  humour  with  the 
people,  and  they  delighted  with  him  ;  though  he  often  "  rated  them 
roundly,"  when  they  stood  before  him  perverse  in  litigation,  help- 
less in  procrastination,  detected  in  cunning,  or  convicted  of  false- ' 
hood.  They  saw  into  his  character,  almost  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood theirs.  The  first  remark  which  I  heard  whispered  aside 
among  the  people,  with  congratulatory  looks  at  each  mother,  was — 
"  His  Honour,  any  way,  is  good  pay."  '     , 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  passed  in  active  exertion,  in  afford- 
ing happiness  to  a  large  family,  and  contentment  to  a  numerous 
tenantry.  He  entered  into  politics,  and  became  a  member  of 
parliament ;  but  it  was  in  his  domestic  circle  that  he  appeared  to 
greatest  advantage.  He  grew  old,  but  his  age  was  not  "  dark 
and  unlovely."   Miss  Edgeworth,  making  full  allowances  for  filial 
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partiality,  has  exhibited  a  beautiful  picture  of  declining  age;  but 
we  must  add — it  is  a  cold  one. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  pure  morality  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
character,  respect  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  and  love 
his  amiable  qualities ;  yet,  without  feeling  bigoted,  without  daring 
to  judge  how  far  these  virtues  alone  may  influence  the  future 
destiny  of  their  possessor,  we  wish  that  religion  had  appeared 
among  them.  Mr.  Edgeworth's  code  of  morals  is  beautiful  as 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion,  but  like  it,  it  wants  life.  We  wish  to 
bestow  on  it  a  soul,  a  vital  principle ;  and  we  perceive  that  the 
lips,  which  discourse  so  eloquently  of  morals  and  philosophy, 
have  not  been  touched  by  holy  fire.  We  find  the  principles  of 
honour  and  benevolence,  where  we  look  for  those  of  faith  and 
piety. 

There  is  always  an  unpleasant  feeling  which  accompanies 
biographical  reading.  The  child,  whose  steps  to  manhood  we 
have  watched,  whose  sorrows  we  have  pitied,  and  whose  hap- 
piness we  have  in  some  measure  shared, — we  must  also  follow 
down  the  vale  of  life,  mark  his  strength  fail — his  mind  decay — 
lean  over  his  dying  bed,  and  attend  him  to  his  grave.  With 
much  of  this  feeling  we  closed  these  memoirs — the  history  of 
threescore  years,  life's  limited  span — their  various  events,  joys, 
sorrows,  passions,  loves— all  comprised  in  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred pages.  We  read  of  his  afflictions  and  vexations,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  volume,  exclaim,  "  what  matters  it!" 


Abt.  VII.     The  Political  State  of  Italy.    By  Theodore  Ly- 
man, Jr.    Boston.    Wells  and  Lilly.     1820. 

4 

This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  book-making,  either  cis- 
pr  trans-adantic,  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages,  comprising  thirty-three  chapters  and 
three  appendices,  in  pica  type  and  leaded  lines,  on  beautiful  wove 
paper  and  with  a  broad  margin,  constitute  the  body  of  the  work : 
and  fifteen  pjiges  in  bourgeois,  on  the  same  beautiful  paper,  pre- 
sent the  table  of  contents — which  contents  are  again  set  before  us, 
in  numerical  succession,  at  the  heads  of  the  respective  chapters  to 
which  they  belong.  The  typography  does  credit  to  the  well  es- 
tablished reputation  of  Messrs.  Wells  b  Lilly — and  the  precau- 
tion taken  by  the  author  to  apprize  his  readers  in  the  tmall  type 
of  all  that  he  has  to  say  in  the  large>  shows  his  kindness  towards 
that  class  of  indolent  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  have  the  reputation 
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what  enchantments  are  thrown  about  the  name — Italy.  From 
the  schoolboy  who  reads  the  story  of  JCneas,  to  the  soldier,  the 
patriot,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  artist,  the  orator,  die 

iioet,  and  the  religionist — Italy  furnishes  associations  and  recol- 
ections,  on  which  they  love  to  speculate,  to  dwell,  to  feel,  and  to 
ponder.  The  theatre  of  so  many  great  achievements — the  mo- 
ther of  so  much  talent — the  nurse  of  so  much  profligacy — the 
field  of  so  much  blood,  and  the  cradle  of  so  many  revolutions- 
she  is  vastly  imposing,  in  the  melancholy  magnificence  of  her 
ruins ;  and  much  more  calculated,  in  these  respects,  to  secure 
the  notice  of  the  intelligent  stranger  when  he  traverses  ber  terri- 
tory, and  the  favourable  attention  of  the  reader  of  his  travels, — 
than  any  very  minute  accounts  of  births  and  deaths,  or— careful 
computations,  on  given  spots  and  in  certain  months,  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  principle  of  population,  as  Malthus  might  call  it,  to 
produce  a  disparity  in  numbers  between  the  sexes. 

If  one  undertakes  to  travel  through  and  to  write  of  Italy, 
without  throwing  a  scholar's  glance  at  the  relics  of  its  grandeur, 
or  musing  awhile  upon  the  achievements  and  memorials  of  the 
arts,  or  lending  some  hours  to  its  classical  recollections,  he  will 
scarcely  reconcile  himself  to  his  readers, — unless  he  can  show  that 
he  acted  under  some  such  "  despotic  consciousness  of  duty,"  as 
controlled  Howard,  in  his  journey  of  philanthropy :— that  he  had 
"  one  great  work  to  do,"  and  that  all  else  must  be  made  subordinate 
to  it :— that  the  objects  of  his  pursuit  were  of  so  high  and  grave 
a  character,  as  to  make  it  almost  criminal  to  allow  the  imagina- 
tion any  wing,  or  taste,  any  province ;  and  withal,  of  so  precise 
and  arithmetical  a  bearing,  as  to  forbid  any  notice  of  the  pre- 
vailing manners  and  habits  of  the  country ;  any  analysis  of  its 
social,  literary  and  scientific  character;  any  examination  into 
the  springs  of  action  which  prevail  there ;  or  any  prophecies  re- 
specting its  future  hopes  and  prospects. 

Now  we  cannot  help  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Lyman  most 
have  felt  himself  under  some  such  imperative  moral  obligation, 
to  induce  him  to  forego  the  credit  of  furnishing,  and  us  the  plea- 
sure of  reading,  a  much  more  ingenious  and  attractive  book.  He 
must,  we  think,  have  made  "  a  covenant  with  his  eyes,"  to  be 
blind  to  all  those  objects  which  are  emphatically  interesting  in 
Italy.  He  seems  to  have  been  mainly  solicitous  to  be  a  favour- 
ite with  the  census  takers,  the  tax  gatherers,  the  sextons,  the 
jailors,  and  the  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 
We  presume,  he  insured  accuracy  to  his  statements,  as  well  as 
gratified  the  vanity  of  the  above-mentioned  personages,  by  ob- 
taining from  them,  personally,  the  returns  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. We  fear,  however,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
cumbered  with  any  great  amount  of  more  general  and  elevated 
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society ;  for,  we  do  not  recollect  of  his  claiming  acquaintance 
with  any  individual,  who  was  '  intelligent,  of  a  sound  judgment, 
*  well  instructed,  not  inclined  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  scoff 
(  at  incredulous  stories ;'  except '  Monseignor  B.'  who  is  adduced 
to  prove,  that  *  the  moving  of  the  eyes  and  the  winking  of  the 
'  eyelids  of  the  sacred  images  and  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
'  in  various  parts  of  the  pontifical  states  in  1796-7,'  are  as  ge- 
nuine miracles,  and  as  well  authenticated,  as  those  recorded  in 
the  old  and  new  Testaments  ; — unless  it  be,  that  he  would  have 
an  intimacy  implied  to  exist  between  himself  and  those  i  seven 
persons,'  in  whose  presence  the  Neapolitan  marquis  made  con- 
fessions respecting  the  health  of  himself  and  family,  which  '  ex- 
cellent reasons  of  public  decency  and  propriety'  forbid  us  to 
transcribe. 

To  advert  a  little  more  to  particulars, — the  first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  or  list  of  books  forbidden  to 
the  children  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  a  succinct  enumeration  of 
several  books  which  the  author  considered  interesting,  that  have 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  "  Congregation  of  the  Index" — and, 
bating  the  learned  formality  with  which  the  titles  of  some  of  them 
are  announced — and  the  off-hand  acquaintanceship  which  he  ap- 
pears to  intend  shall  be  understood  as  existing  between  himself 
and  '  the  thesauri  of  Henry  and  Charles  Stephanus,  of  John 
'  Scapula,  and  of  John  Hofinan,'  which  might  have  been  spared 
without  detracting  aught  from  the  confidence  of  the  reader — it  is 
well  enough.  The  prohibition  against  circulating  the  bible,  ex- 
cept in  the  translation  approved  of  by  the  church  of  Rome,  might 
be  very  naturally  expected.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  seve- 
ral sections  of  that  church,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  re- 
striction is  merely  nominal ;  and  that  even  some  of  its  distinguish- 
ed dignitaries  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  Bible  Societies  in  dis- 
tributing the  "  word  of  life,"  and  in  bringing  it  home,  in  intelli- 
gible language,  to  the  hearts  and  the  firesides  of  the  poor. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 
Of  the  '  stories  touching  the  Pontiffs,'  which  induce  our  author 
to  think  that  several,  '  and  particularly  Leo  X.'  were  atheists, 
we  are  ignorant.  It  would  no  doubt  have  gratified  the  feelings 
of  Voltaire,  to  have  been  able  to  enrol  in  the  list  of  atheists,  so 
great  a  name  as  that  of  the  Christian  Pontiff,  under  whose  auspi- 
ces the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages  was  dissipated,  and  a  new  era 
marked  by  the  revival  of  letters.  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  Mr. 
L.  that  atheism  itself  could  not  now  restore  Rome  to  her  former 
splendour;  and,  bachelor  as  we  are,  we  are  half  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  her  earlier  glories  would  be  renewed,  were  even 
the  renovating  substitute  which  he  proposes  actually  resorted  to, 
of '  forcing  his  Holiness  to  be  married. 
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Of  the  personal  character  and  appearance  of  the  present  Pon- 
tiff, we  are  satisfied,  from  what  we  have  heard  and  read,  that  Mr. 
L.'s  description  of  him,  which  concludes  with  the  following  ex- 
tract, is  accurate  and  justly  discriminating. 

'  All  those  who  still  bear  in  mind  the  meek  and  saint-like  ex- 

*  pression  of  his  face, — who  are  acquainted  with  his  mild,  gentle, 
'  and  subdued  manners,  his  mortified  habits  of  life,  his  holy  and 

*  sanctified  demeanour  and  carriage,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
'  believing  that  he  is  undefiled  by  those  wild  and  wicked  pro- 
jects, and  those  debauched  and  profligate  principles  and  prac- 

*  tices,  that  disgrace  too  many  of  his  predecessors.    There  are 

*  surely  few  countenances  in  Christendom  that  appear  to  bear 

*  more  constantly  and  profoundly  the  expression  represented  in 
'  the  following  words  of  the  beautiful  canticle  of  St.  Simeon. 
'  Nunc  dimittis....'  we  will  accommodate  the  passage — Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.  The  story  of  l  Aiigelucci 
and  his  two  bells,'  might  well  have  been  spared  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  so  fine  and  touching  a  portrait. 

Our  author  speaks  favourably  of  the  demeanour  and  character 
of  the  Cardinals,  who  generally  attain  to  a  good  old  age — *  six- 
'  ty  having  died  during  the  pontificate  of  the  present  Pope,  the 

*  average  of  whose  ages  was  seventy-five  and  three  fourths.* 
Gonsalvi  is  the  politician, — Fontana,  the  linguist, — Litta  or  So- 
maglia  is  to  be  the  next  Pope,  and  all  are  represented  as  being 
free  from  profligacy — notwithstanding  their  '  monastic  vows.' 

The  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  10th  chapters  relate  to  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, police,  finances,  and  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
states :  the  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th,  to  religion,  relics, 
making  of  saints,  miracles,  hospitals  and  convents.  The  remain- 
ing chapters  are  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, with  a  few  general  references  to  Italy  at  large. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  states  by  the  French, 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  their  civil  administration.  A 
new  system  was  introduced  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  in  1816, 
adapted  to  the  new  habits,  opinions  and  condition  of  the  people, 
which,  if  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  we  are  persuaded  will 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  not  yet,  in 
practice,  fully  admitted ;  and  will  need  the  hand  of  time,  as  well 
as  the  skill  and  energy  of  die  politician,  to  make  it  universal. 
An  approach  will  be  made  to  uniformity  in  the  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies  that  can 
belong  to  a  penal  code,  which  leaves  the  kind  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sure of  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  will  at 
least  be  overcome. 

We  pass  over  the  «  Casting  out  of  devils,'  and  the  account  of 
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4  Relics,'— taking  it  for  granted  that  the  statements  are  fairly 
compiled  from  the  authors  to  which  reference  is  made— and  not 
perceiving  that  their  details  can  contribute  much  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  politics  of  Italy.  The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  territory 
is  a  matter  of  more  interest* 

At  the  time  of  the  French  irruption,  the  debt  was  a  little  short 
of  1 50,000,000  dollars.  The  fiscal  operations  of  the  sword,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  national  directory,  swept  away  this  debt,  and 
opened  the  door  for  the  creation  of  a  new  one,  amounting  to 
12,500,000  dollars — a  burden  not  very  threatening  to  the  go- 
vernment, when  taken  in  connexion  with  its  annual  receipts, 
which  do  not  fall  a  million  short  of  the  total  of  the  debt  Lea* 
ving  the  morality  ofspunging  the  old  debt  in  this  way  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that '  when  the  Italian  govern- 
4  ments  were  restored,  they  found  their  possessions  no  longer  en- 
4  cumbered  and  desolated  by  a  vast  mass  of  paper  money,  with- 
4  out  credit  or  value,  and  their  treasuries  no  longer  labouring 
4  under  an  oppressive  debt,  and  about  to  break  to  pieces.' 

On  the  religion  of  Italy,  particularly  as  it  has  been  for  such  a. 
lapse  of  centuries  the  grand  engine  of  its  politics,  we  must  con- 
fess we  expected  more  than  a  statement  of  the  number  of  wax 
candles  burnt  on  the  akar  of  St.  Peter's — the  seventy-two  dollars 
allowance  to  the  surbordinate  priests — the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  profligacy  of  others  of  that  order — the  practice  of  con- 
fession, and  the  anecdote  of  the  Cardinal  who  once  lost  300  dol- 
lars and  still  retained  in  his  employment  the  priest  who,  he 
shrewdly  suspected,  had  taken  it  The  author,  however,  adds  a 
saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  Italian  priesthood,  by  stating, '  that 
4  the  purity  of  the  clergy  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  should 
4  in  the  first  place  be  proved,  and  then  the  circumstances  under 
4  which  the  comparison  is  made  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
'tion,' — a  compliment  no  doubt  intended  for  the  followers  of 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuinglius— of  Massillon,  Baurdaloue  and 
Saurin— of  Cranmer,  Hooker,  and  Horsely.  The  chapters  on 
the  '  Canonization  of  saints,'  and  4  Oh  miracles' — made  up  of 
a  few  extravagant  and  superstitious  stories,  not  designed,  we 
presume,  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion  of  any  kind — add  very  little  to  the  information  for 
which  we  were  looking  on  this  head.  Were  there  no  plans  of 
reform,  thought  of  by  the  intelligent  and  forecasting  men  of 
Italy,  to  make  their  church,  in  its  exterior  order  and  forms,  corres- 
pond more  nearly  with  the  altered  character  of  the  times,  and 
the  more  universal  prevalence  of  education  f  Did  he  find  no 
well  informed  society,  in  which  any  thing  was  said  of  the  spirit- 
ual influence  which  the  restored  hierarchy  had,  or  might  exercise, 
over  its  subjects  throughout  Christendom,  and  of  the  probable  bear- 
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ing  which  such  influence  would  have  on  the  politics,  religion  and 
literature,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  Europe?  Were  there  no  op- 
portunities of  observing,  among  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  force  of  religion  as  a  practical  principle — of  comparing 
its  present  condition,  with  that  which  existed  before  the  revolution 
— of  anticipating,  from  the  nature  of  its  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people,  whether  it  were  likely  to  uphold  the  existing  forms 
of  their  civil  government,  or  quietly  leave  them  to  be  remodeled, 
in  conformity  with  the  more  restless  spirit  and  sturdier  indepen- 
dence of  the  times  ?  But  speculations  on  these  topics,  however 
tempting  the  opportunities  may  have  been  to  make  them,  did 
not  come  within  our  author's  plan, — and  he  therefore  winds  up  his 
political  state  of  the  Papal  territory,  with  a  list  of  all  its  monas- 
teries and  nunneries — the  dates  of  their  foundations,  and  the  cut 
and  colour  of  the  raiment  of  their  inmates. 

Our  author's  common-place  book  next  changes  to  Naples,  and, 
in  a  short  paragraph,  we  have  a  sort  of  history  of  the  kingdom 
from  1504,  down  to  the  reign  of  Joachim  Murat,  supported  by  a 
learned  note,  in  which  the  chief  object  appears  to  be,  to  refer  to 
'  G.  M.  Arrighi,  in  his  Saggio  Storico,  &c.  del  regno  di  Napoli, 
c  3  vols.  8vo.'  We  are  not  much  pleased  with  this  pedantry  of 
quotation,  which,  in  the  above  form,  or  in  indifferent  Latin  prose, 
or  Italian  verse,  obtrudes  its  "  front  athwart  our  way,"  in  many  a 
page  of  this  goodly  octavo,  to  supply,  we  presume,  the  lack  in 
*  the  enchantments  of  variety .' 

The  Neapolitan  kingdom  contains  about  5,000,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  re-united  under  the  authority  of  Ferdinand,  in  1814.  He 
takes  the  title  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  Ferdinand  1st, 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  His  situation  is  now  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  gone  to  the  Congress  of 
Laybach,  to  mediate  between  the  sovereigns  who  compose  the 
"  holy  alliance,"  and  his  own  military,  revolutionizing  and  re- 
forming subjects.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  political  sect, 
organized  into  societies,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Carbonari, 
have  had  much  influence  in  effecting  the  late  revolution.  Our 
author's  information  on  this  subject  is  valuable.  He  states,  that 
these  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  1813,  and  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  French  dominion  in  Italy.  Their  con- 
stitution proposes  "  to  teach  men  the  true  method  of  moral  life  ; 
to  disseminate  the  light  of  moral  truth ;  of  true  philosophy,  and 
the  right  of  equality."     i  The  emblem,  or  coat  of  arms  of  the 

*  Carbonari,  is  two  swords  united ;  above  them  a  large  star,  mean- 
'  ing  that  the  sect  is  favoured  by  heaven ;  sun  shines  on  the  one 
'  side,  dispelling  the  clouds  of  ignorance,&c. ;  a  human  bust,  with 

*  an  altar  before  it, — this  bust  is  Brutus ;  before  this  bust,  a  hand 

*  holding  a  poignard  over  the  head  of  a  wolf— meaning  by  the 
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*  wolf  to  represent  government    There  was  also  a  mystical  cate- 

*  chism,  or  rather  signs,  with  a  meaning ;  for  example,  the  cross 

*  meant  to  crucify  the  tyrants ;  the  crown  of  thorns,  to  pierce  their 

*  heads ;  the  ladder,  to  mount  upon  the  scaffold.    The  oath  of  se- 

*  crecy  was  taken  over  a  bottle  of  poison,  and  a  burning  iron,  to 

*  mean,  if  they  should  waver  or  betray,  that  the  poison  might  be 

*  their  drink,  and  the  hot  iron  burn  their  flesh.  They  were  active- 
1  ly  employed  from  the  autumn  of  the  year  1816.  The  central 
4  committee  was  in  Bologna,  which  was  the  chief  camp  of  the  first 
'  division ;  Ferrara  of  the  second,  and  Ancona  of  the  third.   The 

*  language  employed  in  correspondence  was  an  alphabet  invented 

*  by  the  Guelfi.'     *  These  societies  were  very  numerous  in  Lom- 

*  bardy,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pontifical  and  Neapolitan 

*  States.'  They  have  not  found  that  constitutional  independence 
in  their  restored  monarchy,  which  they  expected  to  see  establish- 
ed on  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  they  have  voluntarily 
bound  themselves  to  seek  it,  under  the  most  terrific  sanctions: 
We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  although  the  military  have  been 
the  immediate  agents  in  effecting  the  recent  revolution,  its  seeds 
were  oMeeper  planting  and  more  certain  growth,  than  any  tran- 
sient excitement  to  military  insubordination  ;  and  that  the  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  will  find,  like  his  "cousin  of  the  Peninsula," 
that  his  subjects  must  be  allowed  something  more  than  a  passive 
interest,  in  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  The 
declaration  of  the  court  of  London,  disclaiming  the  principle  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states,  which  "  the  alliance" 
had  adopted  in  relation  to  Naples,  will,  we  think,  counterbalance 
the  imposing  attitude  taken  by  Austria ;  unless  the  revolution  is—** 
what  we  do  not  suspect  it  to  be — the  work  of  restless  ambition, 
and  at  variance  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Our  author's  chapter  on  the  '  Influence  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,'  does  nevertheless  cast  a  shade  on  the  hopes 
in  which  we  are  anxious  to  indulge  for  Naples.  Although  the 
Austrians  have  no  power  of  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  no  in- 
tercourse or  sympathies  with  the  inhabitants,  yet,  he  says,  in  re- 
ference to  the  degraded  state  of  the  Italians  generally — with  feel- 
ing and  with  eloquence — '  that  it  would  require  many  years  of  ex- 

*  cellent  government,  to  teach  them  properly  to  value  and  to  de- 

*  fend  their  country.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  love  one's  country, 
1  because  it  has  been  the  scene  of  half  the  epic  poems,  and  the 

*  birthplace  of  half  the  demi-gods,  heroes,  poets,  orators  and 
'  statesmen  in  the  world — one  ought  to  love  it  for  its  present  com- 
1  forts  and  protection.    But  we  do  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 

*  Italians  can  be  made  in  one  year,  nay,  even  in  a  score  of  years, 
'  wholly  worthy  of  that  country  to  winch  so  many  great  assoeia- 
c  dons  belong ;  and  worth v,  too,  of  enjoying  and  maintaining 
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*  that  free,  constitutional  form  of  government — which  every  friend 
'  to  the  happiness  and  better  civilization  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
'and  to  virtuous  liberty  and  independence,  ought  to  pray  to 
'heaven,  might  descend  upon  the  suffering  and  degraded  in- 

*  habitants  of  the  despotic  portions  of  Europe.' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  work  before  us,  which  gives  so  unfa- 
vourable an  impression  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  moral  sensibili- 
ty prevailing  in  Italy,  as  the  account  contained  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Funerals  and  manner  of  burying  the  dead."  When  the  grave 
loses  its  power  to  chasten  and  refine  the  feelings,  and  its  sublime 
behests  are  rendered  loathsome  and  disgusting,  by  the  heedless 
and  cold-blooded  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  a  fellow  being 
are  committed  to  the  dust,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  heart 
is  less  callous  than  the  marble  of  the  tomb.  We  shall  only  copy 
a  part  of  the  revolting  description  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
burial  of  the  poor.     *  The  poor,  and  all  who  die  in  charitable 

*  establishments,  are  thrown  into  pits,  naked,  and  without  coffins. 
4 1  went  to  see  three  pits  in  a  small  cloister.9.../  In  the  last  pit, 
*they  were  then  burying;  and  a  wretched,  emaciated  body, 
'  that  had  been  thrown  in  that  morning,   was  lying  across  the 

*  pile,  with  the  top  of  its  head  cut  off  by  the  surgeons,  and 
'  the  eyelids  hanging  back  in  a  frightful  manner.'  A  yearly 
average  of  2947  individuals  are  thus  buried  in  pits,  and  without 
coffins,  in  the  "  holy  city ;"  and,  with  a  small  charge  for  wax 
lights  and  the  mass,  it  is  called  christian  burial ! 

The  Universities  of  Italy  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  L.  but  with- 
out going  into  many  particulars  concerning  them,  further  than 
to  state  their  initiatory  requisitions,  the  number  of  the  students, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  Of  Morghen,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
in  Florence,  who  has  under  his  charge  a  very  promising  Ameri- 
can pupil,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Main,  Mr.  L.  states  the 
following  facts — which  show,  that  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  main- 
tains its  distinction,  and  is  not  without  its  rewards : 

'  He  lately  finished  a  small  plate  representing  our  Saviour,  the 
'  head  of  which  very  little  exceeded  the  size  of  one  of  the  same 
'  figure  engraved  by  him  in  his  transfiguration  by  Raphael,  with 
4  two  hands  in  proportion,  and  a  few  clouds  by  way  of  a  back 
'  ground,  for  which  he  was  paid  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  He  is 
'  now  engaged,  engraving  a  portrait — a  head,  (which  could  be 
'  covered  with  a  dollar,)  two  hands,  and  a  small  piece  of  white 

*  drapery,  for  which  he  receives  two  thousand  dollars.  The  dra- 
'  pery  is  done  by  others,  directed  by  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
'  proprietors  of  the  plate.' 

In  a  work,  which  in  treating  of  the  political  state  of  Italy 
embodies  so  large  an  amount  of  its  statistics,  we  looked  for 
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some  interesting  statements  respecting  its  agriculture — and  were 
disappointed  in  finding  nothing  but  a  brief  notice  on  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.  The  subject  of  farming,  has,  for  several  years, 
occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Tuscany,  among  whom  is  the  grand  Duke  Leopold.  They  com- 
pose a  society  in  Florence,  and  are  advantageously  known  even 
"  on  this  side  pf  the  water,"  by  several  scientific  and  valuable 
publications  on  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy.  This 
deficiency,  however,  is  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  the  state  of  Ita- 
lian agriculture  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by  Sismondi  and 
Chateauveaux.a 

A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Bonaparte  family  in 
Italy."  As  the  name  is  one  "  at  which  the  world  grew  pale," 
and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  reverses  that  ambition  must  en* 
counter,  serves  now  only  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale," 
we  like  to  gather  up  the  incidental  information  connected  with 
its  talent,  its  pride,  its  despotism,  and  its  misfortunes.  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  had  a  com- 
manding agency  in  placing  the  government  of  France  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  subsequent- 
ly fell  under  his  brother's  displeasure,  and  retired  to  Rome.  His 
conduct,  on  the  Emperor's  return  from  Elba,  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  following  extract — which  illustrates  the  principle 
on  which  adulation  is  paid,  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
France. 

'It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  talents,  manners,  accomplishments,  and  appearance  ; 
and  if  he  had  had  less  ambition,  or  his  brother  less  jealousy,  he 
would  doubtless  have  made  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
princes  in  Europe.  The  estate  of  Canino,  together  with  the  title, 
cost  200,000  dollars ;  he  also  owns  Tusculum,  where  lie  has  made 
many  excavations,  and  sold  an  Antinous  and  a  Minerva  Medicea, 
there  discovered,  for  15,000  dollars.  In  the  chapel  of  this  house, 
at  Tusculum,  named  in  the  inscription  over  the  gate,  "  Villa  Tuscu- 
lana" — and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  word  which  bears  more  agree- 
able associations — he  has  erected  a  tomb  to  his  father,  Charles,  an- 
other to  his  first  wife,  and  a  third  to  a  little  boy,  called  Joseph  Lu- 
cien.' 

'  The  following  is  the  account  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  of 
the  celebrated  conduct  of  the  prince  in  1815.  When  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon  in  France  was  known  in  Rome,  Lucien,  accompanied  by 
his  secretary  and  the  father  Maurice,  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
-remained  for  some  weeks  in  a  small  house  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Daring  this  time,  he  saw  no  one  but  Madame  de  Stael.     The  friar 

a  Of  Chateauveaux,  whom  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing, 
we  form  our  opinion  from  a  well- written  article  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Italy,  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1820. 
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was  sent  forward  to  Paris ;  and  after  much  delay  and  difficulty,  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which  the  states  of  the  Pope 
were  guaranteed  to  him  in  all  events.  When  this  treaty  had  been 
received  and  forwarded  to  the  Pope,  Lucien  went  to  Paris  and  was 
lodged  in  the  Palais  Royal  in  great  splendour.  There  begun  that 
system  of  homage  and  adulation,  for  which  the  French  are  justly  so 
remarkable,  and  into  which  they  plunge  without  thought  or  scruple, 
at  any  change  of  the  cockade.  He  received  a  hundrCd  letters  a  day, 
expressing  profound  admiration  for  him — the  great  statesman,  poet, 
and  philosopher — the  hope  of  the  liberty,  honour,  and  peace  of 
France.  The  Institute,  in  particular,  heard  with  great  complacen- 
cy a  long  poem  concerning  Homer,  which  the  prince  condescended 
to  read  at  one  of  their  meetings,  though  a  few  years  before  many 
members  of  this  very  Institute  bad  had  the  base  and  hateful  indecen- 
cy to  oppose  answering  a  letter,  in  which  Lucien,  then  in  exile  and 
disgrace,  had  made  an  offering  of  Charlemagne  to  the  library,  and  so- 
licited the  counsels  and  criticisms  of  his  brother  Academicians.  He 
proposed  and  arranged  the  Champ  de  Mai,  the  idea  of  which  was 
taken  from  his  Charlemagne,  and  recommended  to  the  emperor  the 
dress  of  the  national  guards  as  a  suitable  costume  ;  but  the  emperor 
insisted  to  the  last  moment  in  going  in  imperial  robes,  and  Lucien, 
having  no  prince's  embroidered  coat,  was  forced  to  have  a  white  taf- 
feta cut  for  the  occasion.9 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  the  limits  we 
had  prescribed  for  ourselves,  and  must  therefore  leave,  without 
any  particular  notice,  a  number  of  subjects  on  which  Mr.  L.  has 
collected  a  variety  of  interesting  information — taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  a  work  from  the  pen  of  an  American,  which  has  evident- 
ly cost  much  labour  in  its  preparation,  and,  although  in  many 
respects  offensive  to  taste,  is  upon  the  whole  quite  creditable  to 
our  literature,  will  be  -very  generally  perused  by  our  reading 
countrymen. 


Art.  VIII.  Melmoth  the  Wanderer;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Bertram"  fyc.  4  vols,  in  2.  12mo.  Boston.  Wells  and 
Lilly.     1821. 

2.  Precaution,  a  Novel.  2  vols.  12mo.  New-York.  A.  T. 
Goodrich,  h  Co.     1820. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  last  English,  and  the  last  Ameri- 
can novel ;  and,  startling  as  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers, 
who  are  inclined  to  think  nothing  praiseworthy  that  is  native, 
we  mean  to  examine  their  merits  comparatively.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day  arrive,  when  an  American  author  will  not  have  to. 
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send  his  book  to  England,  causing  it  to  make  a  double  voyage, 
ere  his  countrymen  will  receive  it  with  impartiality, — when,  in- 
stead of  sneering  at  the  pretensions  of  a  native  writer,  it  may  be- 
come fashionable  to  treat  bim  with  civility ;  or,  at  least,  not  to 
condemn  his  book  before  its  leaves  have  been  cut 

Mr.  Maturin  has  been  long  before  the  public :  he  is  at  once 
the  writer  of  tragedies,  the  author  of  novels,  and  the  publisher  of 
sermons.  We  are  not  so  fastidious  as  to  assert  that  a  clergyman 
should  not  indulge  his  genius,  and  write  novels— even  plays ;  but 
we  do  contend  that  those  productions  should,  but  for  the  sake  of 
consistency,  be  moral,  or  not  subversive  of  moral  principles. 
The  author  has  introduced  into  Melmoth  blasphemous  expres- 
sions, which  a  christian  would  not. wish  to  hear— how  much  less 
should  he  repeat  and  give  them  circulation ;  and  in  his  strictures 
against  priests,  he  has  betrayed  an  irreverence,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  of  their  religion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Matur 
rin's  intentions  were  evil ;  but  we  must  assert  that  he  does  indeed 
"  lack  much  discretion."  If  he  has  not  decked  vice  in  false 
brightness,  he  has  brought  her  too  near  us,  and  made  her  fea- 
tures too  familiar.  Montorio  was  fairly  criticised  in  the  Review 
of  its  day ;  the  errors  were  dispassionately  pointed  out,  and  the 
merits  liberally  praised.  In  his  succeeding  work,  the.  Wild  Irish 
Boy,  the  author  evinced  his  neglect  of  the  critic's  advice ;  in 
Women  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  in  Bertram  pnd  Mel- 
moth he  has  defied  it. 

In  the  preface  to  Melmoth,  Mr.  Maturin  states,  as  a  sort  of 
apology  for  publishing  a  romance,  the  insufficiency  of  his  pro- 
fession towards  his  support.  This  circumstance  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted,  though  we  think  a  proud  or  delicate  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  so  broad  an  appeal  to  the  public.  But  the 
author  mentions  a  more  surprising  fact,  that  his  romance  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  one  of  his  own  sermons,  and  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  sentence  in  holy  writ,  "  What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul."  Our 
readers  will  perceive  that  this  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground ; 
that  it  required  the  author  t6  bring  .to  the  task  reverential  and 
delicate  feelings, — a  strong  inventive  genius  in  conducting,  and 
a  powerful  hand  in  describing  the  narrative.  In  what  degree 
(in  our  opinion)  Mr.  M.  possessed  these  requisites,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  It  is  granted  that  an  author  may 
presume  any  fact  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  that  his  reader  con- 
sents to  accompany  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  as 
long  as  he  preserves  the  unity  and  keeping  of  his  work.  The 
impossible,  therefore,  which  pervades  Melmoth,  would  be  no  ob- 
jection, did  it  not  so  often  mingle  with  realities  which  destroy  the 
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illusion,  and  break  the  above-mentioned  compact  between  the  au- 
thor and  his  reader. 

Melmoth,  like  all  the  works  of  this  author,  wants  originality. 
It  frequently  and  fatally  reminds  the  reader  of  St.  Leon ;  and 
is  a  compound  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  the 
Vampyre. 

Melmoth,  the  hero  of  the  book,  has  sacrificed  his  hopes  of 
salvation  for  the  possession  of  a  protracted  term  of  life.  This 
scarcely  human  being  wanders  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  scatter- 
ing desolation  in  his  path,  and  endeavouring  to  tempt  some  vic- 
tim to  accept  the  dreadful  boon  under  which  he  writhes.  His 
machinations  are  described  in  different  tales,  linked,  or  rather 
thrown  together,  in  most  admired  disorder.  The  story  of  the 
family  of  Walberg  is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  exhibiting  some  strong 
and  vivid  description.  The  Walberg  family  are  supported  in 
affluence  by  a  wealthy  brother,  who,  however,  refuses  to  see 
his  sister  or  her  children,  but  promises  to  bequeath  to  them 
the  whole  of  his  property.  They  enjoy  some  years  of  happi- 
ness, when  the  brother  who  supported  them,  dies  suddenly; 
and  on  opening  the  will  it  is  found,  that  to  the  church  is  left 
the  wealth  which  had  fed  the  hopes  of  his  relations.  They 
are  thus  instantly  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  and  at 
length  to  absolute  beggary  and  famine.  It  is  in  these  scenes  of 
horror  that  the  author  seems  to  delight,  and  describe  with  the  pen 
of  a  lover. 

* "  Hush,"  said  Walberg,  interrupting  her — "  what  sound  was 
that  ? — was  it  not  like  a  dying  groan  ?"— "  No — it  is  the  children, 
who  moan  in  their  sleep." — "  What  do  they  moan  for  ?"  "  Han- 
ger, I  believe,"  said  Ines,  involuntarily  yielding  to  the  dreadful  con- 
viction of  habitual  misery. — "  And  1  sit  and  bear  this,"  said  Wal- 
berg, starting  up, — "  1  sit  to  bear  their  young  sleep  broken  by 
dreams  of  hunger,  while  for  a  word's  speaking  I  could  pile  this  floor 

with  mountains  of  gold,  and  all  for  the  risk  of" "  Of  what?" 

— said  Ines,  clinging  to  him, — "of  what? — Oh!  think  of  that! — 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? — Oh !  let  us  starve, 
die,  rot  before  your  eyes,  rather  than  you  should  seal  your  perdi- 
tion by  that  horrible" "  Hear  me,  woman  !"  said  Walberg,  turn- 
ing on  her  eyes  almost  as  fierce  and  lustrous  as  those  of  Melmoth, 
and  whose  light,  indeed,  seemed  borrowed  from  his  ;  "  Hear  me ! 
My  soul  is  lost !  They  who  die  in  the  agonies  of  famine  know  no 
God,  and  want  none — if  I  remain  here  to  famish  among  my  children, 
I  shall  as  surely  blaspheme  the  Author  of  my  being,  as  I  shall  re- 
nounce him  under  the  fearful  conditions  proposed  to  me  !— Listen 
to  me,  Ines,  and  tremble  not.  To  see  my  children  die  of  famine 
will  be  to  me  instant  suicide  and  impenitent  despair  !  But  if  I  close 
with  this  fearful  offer,  1  may  yet  repent, — I  may  yet  escape ! — > 
There  is  hope  on  one  side — on  the  other  there  is  none — none* — 
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none  !  Your  hands  cling  round  me,  bat  their  touch  is  cold  ! — You 
are  wasted  to  a  shadow  with  want !  Show  me  the  means  of  procu- 
ring another  meal,  and  1  will  spit  at  the  tempter,  and  spurn  him  ! — 
But  where  is  that  to  be  found  ? — Let  me  go,  then,  to  meet  him  ! — 
You  will  pray  for  me,  Ines, — will  you  not  ? — and  the  children  ?— 
No,  let  them  not  pray  for  me  ! — in  my  despair  I  forgot  to  pray  for 
myself,  and  their  prayers  would  now  be  a  reproach  to  me. — Ines  ! 
— Ines  ! — What  ?  am  I  talking  to  a  corse  ?"  He  was  indeed,  for  the 
wretched  wife  had  sunk  at  his  feet  senseless.  "  Thank  God  !"  he 
again  emphatically  exclaimed,  as  he  beheld  her  lie  to  all  appearance 
lifeless  before  him.  "  Thank  God,  a  word  then  has  killed  her, — it 
was  a  gentler  de^ath  than  famine !  It  would  have  been  kind  to  hare 
strangled  her  with  these  hands  !  Now  for  the  children  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, while  horrid  thoughts  chased  each  other  over  his  reeling  and  un- 
seated mind,  and  he  imagined  he  beard  the  roar  of  a  sea  in  its  fuH 
strength  thundering  in  bis  ears,  and  saw  ten  thousand  waves  dashing 
at  his  feet,  and  every  wave  of  blood.' 

There  are  many  absurdities  in  this  story,  although  it  evinces 
considerable  power.  The  aged  and  infirm  grandmother,  who 
rises  in  her  agony  from  her  chair,  and  paces  the  chamber  with 
supernatural  strength,  too  glaringly  reminds  us  of  the  awful 
Elspeth,  in  the  Antiquary ;  and  the  idea  of  Everhard  selling  his 
blood  to  a  surgeon  for  the  support  of  his  father  and  family,  is  not 
only  wretched  taste  but  ludicrous.  It  was  certainly  a  blundering 
way  to  procure  a  living.  There  would  be  great  beauty  in  the 
story  of  Immalee,  if  it  was  not  so  overloaded  with  ornament  We 
sicken  with  the  eternal  perfume  of  flowers,  the  never  setting  glare 
of  the  moon ;  and  though  there  are  many  natural  touches,  they 
are  so  dwelt  upon,  that  they  lose  all  their  simplicity  in  the  authors 
hands.  Indeed,  Mr.  Maturin's  taste  is  very  gaudy ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  disfigured  by  meretricious  ornament ;  and 
the  only  scene  of  happiness  in  the  whole  work — that  of  the 
Walbergs  before  their  ruin — is  utterly  spoiled  by  affectation  of 
simplicity.  The  tale  of  the  lovers  is  more  to  our  taste  than  the 
preceding  ones,  though  there  is  little  genius  displayed  either  in 
the  narrative  or  plot.  There  is  an  old  English  stateliness  about 
some  parts,  which  is  pleasing,  but  others  again  are  feeble,  and  it 
concludes,  a  la  Maturin,  in  misery. 

But  we  have  not  noticed  the  most  horrible  of  these  loathsome 
narratives — the  story  of  Moncada*  This  is  a  tissue  of  horrors, 
without  sublimity ;  terrors  which  excite  no  sympathy ;  and  suf- 
ferings for  which  we  feel  nothing  but  disgust.  When  we  first  be- 
held the  print  of  Reynolds'  Ugolino,  we  felt  not  only  horror, 
but  displeasure ;  but  when  we  examined  it  attentively,  observed 
the  perfect  execution  and  exquisite  keeping  of  the  picture,  we 
forgave  the  artist's  bad  taste  in  selecting  such  a  subject,  and  for- 
got the  deformity  of  the  piece — in  admiration  of  the  genius  which 
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it  displayed.  But  in  this  author's  representations  of  famine, 
madness,  poverty,  and  the  long  list  of  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
there  is  no  redeeming  sublimity.  When  we  have  once  looked  on 
them,  we  do  not  willingly  turn  to  examine  them  again.  We  will 
give  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing.  The  following  tale  is 
related  in  a  dungeon — by  a  parricide — who  was  engaged  to  assist 
in  the  escape  of  two  lovers  from  the  walls  of  a  convent 

< "  They  were  conducted  here,"  he  continued.  "  I  had  suggested 
the  plan,  and  the  Superior  consented  to  it.  He  would  not  be  pre- 
sent, but  his  dumb  nod  was  enough.  I  was  the  conductor  of  their 
(intended)  escape  ;  they  believed  they  were  departing  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Superior.  I  led  them  through  those  very  passa- 
ges that  you  and  1  have  trod.  1  had  a  map  of  this  subterranean  re- 
gion, but  my  blood  ran  cold  as  1  traversed  it  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  resume  its  usual  temperament,  as  1  felt  what  was  to  be 
the  destination  of  my  attendants.  Once  I  turned  the  lamp,  on  pre- 
tence of  trimming  it,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  devoted  wretches. 
They  were  embracing  each  other, — the  li^ht  of  joy  trembled  in 
their  eyes.  They  were  whispering  to  each  other  hopes  of  libera- 
tion and  happiness,  and  blending  my  name  in  the  interval  they  could 
spare  from  their  prayers  for  each  other.  That  sight  extinguished 
the  last  remains  of  compunction  with  which  my  horrible  task  bad  in- 
spired me.  They  dared  to  be  happy  in  the  sight  of  one  who  must 
be  for  ever  miserable, — could  there  be  a  greater  insult  ?  I  resolved 
to  punish  it  on  the  spot.  This  very  apartment  was  near, — 1  knew' 
it,  and  the  map  of  their  wanderings  no  longer  trembled  in  my  hand. 
1  urged  them  to  enter  this  recess,  (the  door  was  then  entire,)  while 
I  went  to  examine  the  passage.  They  entered  it,  thanking  me  for 
my  precaution, — they  knew  not  they  were  never  to  quit  it  alive. 
But  what  were  their  lives  for  the  agony  their  happiness  cost  me  ? 
The  moment  they  were  enclosed,  and  clasping  each  other,  (a  sight 
that  made  me  grind  my  teeth,)  1  closed  and  locked  the  door.  This 
movement  gave  them  no  immediate  uneasiness, — they  thought  it  a 
friendly  precaution.  The  moment  they  were  secured,  I  hastened 
to  the  Superior,  who  was  on  tire  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  sanctity 
.  of  his  convent,  and  still  more  to  the  purity  of  his  penetration,  on 
which  the  worthy  Superior  piqued  himself  as  much  as  if  it  had  ever 
been  possible  for  him  to  acquire  the  smallest  share  of  it.  He  de- 
scended with  me  to  the  passage, — the  monks  followed  with  eyes  on 
fire.  In  the  agitation  of  their  rage,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
discover  the  door  after  1  had  repeatedly  pointed  it  out  to  them.  The 
Superior,  with  his  own  hands,  drove  several  nails,  which  the  monks 
eagerly  supplied,  into  the  door,  that  effectually  joined  it  to  the  staple, 
never  to  be  disjoined ;  and  every  blow  he  gave,  doubtless  he  felt  as 
if  it  was  a  reminiscence  to  the  accusing  angel,  to  strike  out  a  sin 
from  the  catalogue  of  his  accusations.  The  work  was  soon  done, — 
the  work  never  to  be  undone.  At  the  first  sound  of  steps  in  the 
passage,  and  blows  on  the  door,  the  victims  uttered  a  shriek  of  ter- 
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for.  They  imagined  they  were  detected,  and  that  an  incensed  party 
of  monks  were  breaking  open  the  door.  These  terrors  were  soon 
exchanged  for  others, — and  worse, — as  tbey  heard  the  door  nailed 
»p,  and  listened  to  oar  departing  steps.  Tbey  uttered  another  shriek, 
but  O  how  different  was  the  accent  of  its  despair! — they  knew  their 
doom.  *##♦♦#* 

It  was  my  penance  (no, — my  delight)  to  watch  at  the  door,  under 
the  pretence  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  their  escape  ;  (of  which 
they  knew  there  was  no  possibility ;)  but,  in  reality,  not  only  to  in- 
flict on  me  the  indignity  of  being  the  convent  gaoler,  bat  of  teaching 
me  that  callosity  of  heart,  and  induration  of  nerve,  and  stubbornness  of 
eye,  and  apathy  of  ear,  that  were  best  suited  to  my  office.  But  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble, — I  had  them  all  before  ever 
1  entered  the  convent.  Had  I  been  the  Superior  of  the  community,  I 
should  have  undertaken  the  office  of  watching  the  door.  You  will  call 
this  cruelty — I  call  it  curiosity, — that  curiosity  that  brings  thousands 
to  witness  a  tragedy ,  and  makes  the  most  delicate  female  feast  on  groans 
and  agonies.  I  had  an  advantage  over  them, — the  groan,  the  agony 
1  feasted  on,  were  real.  I  took  my  station  at  the  door — that  door 
which,  like  that  of  Dante's  hell,  might  have  borne  the  inscription, 
M  Here  is  no  hope," — with  a  (ace  of  mock  penitence,  and  genuine, 
cordial  delectation.  I  could  hear  every  word  that  transpired.  For 
the  first  hoars,  they  tried  to  comfort  each  other, — they  suggested  to 
each  other  hopes  of  liberation, — and  as  my  shadow,  crossing  the 
threshold,  darkened  or  restored  the  light,  they  said  "  That  is  he  ;"— 
then,  when  this  occurred  repeatedly,  without  any  effect,  they  said, 
"  No, — no,  it  is  not  he,"  and  swallowed  down  the  sick  sob  of  despair, 
to  hide  it  from  each  other.  Towards  night  a  monk  came  to  take  my 
place,  and  to  offer  me  food.  1  would  not  have  quitted  my  place  for 
worlds  ;  but  I  talked  to  the  monk  in  his  own  language,  and  told  him 
I  would  make  a  merit  with  God  of  my  sacrifices,  and  was  resolved  to 
remain  there  all  night,  with  the  permission  of  the  Superior.  The 
monk  was  glad  of  having  a  substitute  on  such  easy  terms,  and  I  was 
glad  of  the  food  he  left  me,  for  I  was  hungry  now,  bat  I  reserved 
the  appetite  of  my  soul  for  richer  luxuries.  I  heard  them  talking 
within.  While  I  was  eating,  I  actually  lived  on  the  famine  that  was 
devouring  them,  but  of  which  they  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  to  each 
other.  They  debated,  deliberated,  and,  as  misery  grows  ingenious 
in  its  own  defence,  they  at  last  assured  each  other  that  it  was  impos- 
sible the  Superior  had  locked  them  in  there  to  perish  by  hanger. 
At  these  words  I  could  not  help  laughing.  This  laugh  reached  their 
ears,  and  they  became  silent  in  a  moment.  AH  that  night,  however, 
I  beard  their  groans, — those  groans  of  physical  suffering,  that  laugh 
to  scorn  all  the  sentimental  sighs  that  are  exhaled  from  the  hearts  of 
the  most  intoxicated  lovers  that  ever  breathed.  I  heard  them  all 
that  night.  1  had  read  French  romances,  and  aU  their  unimaginable 
nonsense.  Madame  Sevigne  herself  says  she  would  have  been  tired 
of  her  daughter  Hi  a  long  tete-a-tete  journey,  bat  clap  me  two  lovers 
in  a  dungeon,   without  food,  light,  or  hope,  and  1  will  be  damned 
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(that  I  am  already,  by  the  by)  if  tbey  do  not  grow  sick  of  each 
other  within  the  first  twelve  hours.  The  second  day,  hunger  and 
darkness  had  their  usual  influence.  They  shrieked  for  liberation, 
and  knocked  loud  and  long  at  their  dungeon  door.  They  exclaimed 
they  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  punishment ;  and  the  approach  of 
the  monks,  which  they  would  have  dreaded  so  much  the  preceding 
oight,  they  now  solicited  on  their  knees.  What  a  jest,  after  all,  are 
the  most  awful  vicissitudes  of  human  life  ! — they  supplicated  now* 
for  what  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  souls  to  avert  four-and- 
iwenty  hours  before.  Then  the  agony  of  hunger  increased  ;  they 
shrunk  from  the  door,  and  grovelled  apart  from  each  other.  Apart! 
— how  I  watched  that.  They  were  rapidly  becoming  objects  of 
hostility  to  each  other, — oh,  what  a  feast  to  me  !  They  could  not 
disguise  from  each  other  the  revolting  circumstances  of  their  mutual 
sufferings.  It  is  one  thing  for  lovers  to  sit  down  to  a  feast  magnifi- 
cently spread,  and  another  for  lovers  to  couch  in  darkness  and  fa- 
mine,— to  exchange  that  appetite  which  cannot  be  supported  with- 
out dainties  and  flattery,  for  that  which  would  barter  a  descended 
Venus  for  a  morsel  of  food.  The  second  night  tbey  raved  and 
groaned,  (as  occurred  ;)  and,  amid  their  agonies,  (1  must  do  justice 
to  women,  whom  I  bate  as  well  us  men,)  the  man  often  accused  the 
female  as  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  but  the  woman  never,  never 
reproached  htm.  Her  groans  might  indeed  have  reproached  him 
bitterly,  but  she  never  uttered  a  word  that  could  have  caused  bin> 
pain.  There  was  a  change  which  1  well  could  mark,  however,  in 
their  physical  feelings.  The  first  day  they  clung  together,  and  eve- 
ry movement  1  felt  was  like  that  of  one  person.  The  next,  the  man 
alone  struggled,  and  the  woman  moaned  in  helplessness.  The  third 
night — how  shall  I  tell  it  ? — but  you  have  bid  me  go  on.  All  the 
horrible  and  loathsome  excruciations  of  famine  had  been  undergone ; 
the  disunion  of  every  tie  of  the  heart,  of  paseion,  of  nature,  had 
commenced.  In  the  agonies  of  their  famished  sickness  they  loathed 
each  other, — tbey  could  have  cursed  each  other,  if  they  had  had 
breath  to  curse.  It  was  on  the  fourth  night  that  I  heard  the  shriek 
of  the  wretched  female, — her  lover,  in  the  agony  of  hunger,  had 
fastened  bis  teeth  in  her  shoulder  ; — that  bosom  on  which  he  had  so 
often  luxuriated,  became  a  meal  to  him  now."  ' 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  proceeds  to  relate  that,  when 
nil  was  over,  in  removing  the  bodies  of  his  victims,  he  discovered 
that  the  female  was  his  own  sister. 

The  description  of  manners  in  England  is  very  happy, — and 
causes  us  to  regret  that  an  author  should  be  so  wedded  to  gloomy 
colouring,  whose  brighter  tints  are  so  pleasing.  The  represent- 
ation of  an  infuriated  mob,  is  forcible ;  but,  with  the  recollection 
of  Porteus'  mob,  as  portrayed  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  upon 
our  minds,  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise.  The  scene  which 
follows,  in  the  death  of  their  victim,  is  loathsome  in  the  extreme. 
—Melmoth  concludes  in  worse  style  than  it  commenced.    The 
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Wanderer  appears  to  his  affrighted  relative,  and  after  a  vision, 
which  is  as  unintelligible  as  it  is  absurd,  he  disappears :  And 
thus  closes  this  violent  and  distorted  history  of  a  fiend. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  chimeras  dire — these  feverish  ima- 
ginations— to  the  solidity  and  healthful  spirit  of  Precaution. 
This  is  a  didactic  novel ;  its  scenes  are  not  placed  in  the  Indian 
seas,  or  in  inquisitorial  chambers,  but  among  characters  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  haunts  of  domestic  happiness.  The  purport 
of  the  work  is  to  show  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure"— 
that  after  the  evil  has  occurred,  the  remedy  may  be  too  late ; 
and — unlike  the  author  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking — holy 
things  are  here  touched  by  respectful  hands.  Religious  princi- 
ple, without  being  rendered  obtrusive,  is  assigned  the  rank  it 
should  ever  hold  in  human  affairs ;  and  throughout  the  work, 
the  reader  is  unconsciously  led  to  acknowledge  that  "  wisdom's 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness."  The  heroine  has  certainly  one 
cardinal  fault :  As  a  heroine,  she  is  neither  transcendently  beau- 
tiful or  accomplished,  but  is  a  lovely,  cheerful,  christian  woman. 
Indeed,  the  author  has  not  failed  to  compliment  the  gentler  sex. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Emily,  and  Grace  Chatterton,  are  all  fine  varia- 
tions of  female  excellence.  As  the  character  of  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
the  most  prominent  in  the  work,  we  will  give  it  in  the  author's 
words — premising,  however,  that  he  is  not  content  with  descri- 
bing his  personages ;  they  speak  and  act  for  themselves. 

*  The  sister  of  Sir  Edward  had  been  married,  early  in  life,  to  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who,  spending  much  of  his  time  abroad  on  ser- 
vice, had  left  her  a  prey  to  that  solicitude  to  which  her  attachment 
to  her  husband  necessarily  exposed  her  ;  to  find  relief  from  which, 
an  invaluable  friend  had  pointed  out  the  only  true  course  her  case 
admitted  of— a  research  into  her  own  heart,  and  the  employment  of 
active  benevolence.  The  death  of  her  husband,  who  lost  his  life 
in  battle,  causing  her  to  withdraw  in  a  great  measure*  from  the  world, 
gave  her  time  for,  and  induced,  those  reflections,  which  led  to  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  of  religion,  correct  in  themselves,  and  indis- 
pensable as  the  basis  of  future  happiness — but,  slightly  tinctured 
with  the  sternness  of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  possibly  at  times  more 
unbending  than  was  compatible  with  the  comforts  of  this  world  ;  a 
fault,  however,  of  manner,  and  not  of  matter.9 

There  is  a  variety  of  character  introduced,  and  the  dialogues 
are  supported  with  much  grace  and  spirit;  indeed,  the  whole 
style  is  remarkably  easy  and  flowing.  The  manoeuvring  dowa- 
ger is  a  very  amusing  specimen  of  that  class  of  females  who  can- 
not "  take  their  tea  without  a  stratagem."  The  equivoque  of 
Denbigh  and  Lord  Pendennys,  is  ingeniously  managed,  and' 
well  supported  5  while  the  lofty  heroism  of  Denbigh  is  skilfully 
mingled  with  softer  and  endearing  qualities.    Mr.  Benfield  and 
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bis  steward,  are  perfect  originals ;  and  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  giving  a  specimen  of  their  quaint  humours.  The  wealthy 
city  family  are  also  well  drawn ;  the  purse-proud,  but  honest 
merchant,  his  vulgar  and  silly  wife,  the  half  genteel  romantic 
daughter,  and  the  would-be-fashionable  son,  afford  considerable 
amusement  The  interest  of  the  story  increases  very  much  in 
the  second  volume,  where  the  plot  becomes  more  complicated, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  some  new  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances. The  author  has  committed  an  error — not  very  common 
to  modern  novelists,  who  lengthen  their  threadbare  stories  till 
their  interest  is  entirely  exhausted:  the  incidents  and  charac- 
ters are  rather  crowded,  and  might  easily  have  supplied  ample 
matter  for  another  volume.  The  old  Admiral  is  drawn  to  the 
We ;  and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  had  not  known  him  sooner. 
He  is  not  drawn  in  general,  as  rough  and  blustering  and  full  of 
oaths,  but  described  by  those  nice  touches  which  proclaim  that 
the  likeness  is  good.  There  is  something  in  the  free,  generous, 
and  warm-hearted  sailor,  which  has  always  commanded  a 
strong  interest.  A  distinct  class  from  their  fellow  men,  we  can- 
not wonder  that,  inured  to  danger  and  habituated  to  fatigue,  they 
should  look  with  some  contempt  upon  the  soft,  luxurious  life  of 
landsmen.  But  we  are  attempting  a  portrait  which  our  author 
has  correctly  finished. 

*  On  the  highest  summit  of  their  towering  mast,  floated  a  small 
blue  flag— the  symbol  of  authority  ; — and  beneath  it  paced  a  man,  to 
and  fro  the  deck— deserted  by  his  inferiors  to  his  more  elevated 
rank.  His  square-built  form,  and  care-worn  feature*,  which  had 
lost  the  brilliancy  of  an  English  completion — and  hair  whitened  pre- 
maturely— spoke  of  bodily  vigour — and  arduous  services  which  bad 
put  that  vigour  to  the  severest  trials. 

At  each  turn  of  his  walk,  as  he  faced  the  land  of  bis  nativity,  a 
lurking  smile  stole  over  his  sunburnt  features,  and  then  a  glance  of 
bis  eye  would  scan  the  progress  of  the  far-stretched  squadron, 
which  obeyed  his  orders — and  which  he  was  now  returning  to  his 
superiors,  undiminished  in  numbers,  and  proud  with  victory. 

By  himself,  stood  an  officer  in  a  uniform  differing  from  all  around 
him  : — his  figure  was  small — his  eye  restless,  quick  and  piercing, 
and  bent  on  those  shores  to  which  he  was  unwillingly  advancing, 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  that  showed  him  the  late 
commander  of  those  vessels  around  them— which,  by  displaying 
their  double  flags,  manifested  to  the  eye  of  the  seaman,  a  recent 
Change  of  masters. 

Occasionally  the  conqueror  would  stop,  and  by  some  effort  of  his 
well-meant  but  rather  uncouth  civility,  endeavour  to  soften  the 
bonds  of  captivity  to  his  guest ;  and  which  were  received  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  most  puoctilious  etiquette,  but  a  restraint,  that  snow- 
ed them  civilities  that  were  unwelcome. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unlucky  moment  that  bad  occurred, 
within  the  two  months  of  their  association,  for  an  exchange  of  their 
better  feelings.  The  honest  heart  of  the  English  tar,  dilated  with 
ill-concealed  delight  at  his  approach  to  the  termination  of  labours, 
performed  with  credit  and  honour — and  his  smiles  and  good  humour, 
which  parti j  proceeded  from  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  friend, 
were  daggers  to  the  heart  of  his  discomfited  rival.' 

His  friend,  General  Denbigh,  who  is  represented  as  a  courtly, 
intriguing  soldier,  wishes  to  unite  his  second  and  favourite  son,  to 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Admiral. 

'  "  George,  my  youngest  son,  will  not  be  rich — but  Francis  will 
be  a  Duke,  and  have  a  noble  estate — yet"  said  the  General,  me- 
ditating— "  he  is  so  unhappy  in  his  disposition,  and  uncouth  in  bis 
manners,  1  cannot  think  of  offering  him  to  your  daughter  as  a  hus- 
band." 

"  Isabel  shall  marry  a  good-natured  man,  like  myself,  or  not  at 
all,"  said  the  Admiral,  positively,  but  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the 
drift  of  his  friend....9 

' "  George  is  one  of  the  best  tempers  in  the  world,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, with  strong  feeling,  "  and  the  delight  of  all — I  could  wish  he 
bad  been  the  heir  to  the  family  honours." 

"  That  it  is  certainly  too  late  to  help,"  cried  the  Admiral,  wonder- 
ing if  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  could  jlevlse  a  remedy  for  this  evil 
too. 

"  Yes,  too  late,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  but 
Howell,  what  say  you  to  matching  Isabel  with  my  favourite  George." 

"  Denbigh,"  cried  the  sailor,  eyeing  him  keenly,  "  Isabel  is  my 
only  child — and  a  dutiful,  good  girl — one  that  will  obey  orders  Sf 
she  break  owners,  as  we  sailors  say — now  1  did  think  of  marrying 
her  to  a  seaman,  when  a  proper  man  came  athwart  my  course  ;  yet, 
your  son  is  a  soldier,  and  that  is  neit  to  being  in  the  navy — if-so-be 
you  had  made  him  come  aboard  me,  when  I  wanted  you  to,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  at  all — however,  when  occasion 
offers,  1  will  overhaul  the  lad,  and  if  1  find  him  stanch,  he  may  turn 
in  with  Bell  and  welcome."  * 

The  account  of  this  overhauling,  as  the  sailor  terms  it,  is  very 
entertaining  and  characteristic. 

«  "  Where  is  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  Duke  ?"  exclaimed  he,  one  day  ; 
his  friend  had  introduced  the  point  with  a  view  to  a  final  arrange- 
ment. "  Bell  has  good  blood  in  her  veins — is  a  tight  built  little  ves- 
sel— clean  heel'd  and  trim,  and  would  make  as  good  a  Duchess  as  the 
best  of  them  ;  so,  Denbigh,  I  will  begin  by  taking  a  survey  of  the 
senior" — to  this  the  General  had  no  objection,  as  be  well  knew 
Francis  would  be  wide  of  pleasing  the  taste  of  an  open  hearted, 
simple  man,  like  the  sailor.  They  met  accordingly — for  what  the 
General  facetiously  called  their  review,  and  the  Admiral,  innocently 
termed,  his  survey — at  the  house  of  the  former ;  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 
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Francis  Denbigh  was  about  four-and -twenty,  of  a  feeble  body,  and 
face  marked  with  the  small-pox,  to  approaching  deformity  ;  his  eye 
was  brilliant  and  piercing,  bat  unsettled,  and,  at  times,  wild— his 
manner  awkward,  constrained  and  timid ;  there  would  seem,  it  is 
true,  an  intelligence  and  animation,  which  occasionally  lighted  his 
countenance  into  gleams  of  sunshine,  that  caused  you  to  overlook 
the  lesser  accompaniments  of  complexion  and  features,  in  the  ex- 
pression— but  they  were  transient,  and  inevitably  vanished,  when- 
ever his  father  spoke,  or  in  any  manner  mingled  in  his  pursuits. 

An  observer,  close  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  have  said — the  feelings 
of  the  father  and  son,  were  not  such  as  ought  to  exist  between  parent 
and  child. 

But  the  Admiral,  who  regarded  model  and  rigging  a  good  deal, 
satisfied  himself  with  muttering,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  junior 
— "  He  may  do  for  a  Duke — but  I  would  not  have  him  for  a  cock- 
swain." 

George  was  a  year  younger  than  Francis  ;  in  form,  stature,  and 
personal  grace,  the  counterpart  of  his  father :  his  eye  was  less 
keen,  but  more  attractive,  than  that  of  his  brother — his  air  open, 
polished  and  manly. 

"  Ah  !"  thought  the  sailor,  as  he  ended  his  satisfactory  survey  of 
the  youth — "  what  a  thousand  pities  Denbigh  did  not  send  him  to 
sea." ' 

We  are  reluctant  to  quit  the  good  Admiral,  but  our  extracts 
are  becoming  too  frequent.  If,  however,  any. of  our  readers  de- 
sire to  learn  how  to  bring  about  a  match  in  true  sailor  style,  we 
refer  them  to  this  work,  confident  of  their  being  entertained  by 
its  humour. 

We  cannot  enough  praise  the  healthy  and  proper  tone  of  this 
novel ;  it  is  another  instance  that  works  of  this  class  may  be  interest- 
ing, and  still  dwell  among  realities.  The  general  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage is  correct  and  pure,  if  we  except  one  word,  which  we  disown, 
as  not  an  English  one ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  American 
words.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  reviewers  in  this  country,  to 
give  no  quarter  to  coined  words ;  to  be  vigilant  in  detecting, 
and  firm  in  refusing  entrance  to  such  intruders  ;  and  to  treat  the 
literary  counterfeiters  with  as  much  severity  as  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism will  allow.  Let  us  be  contented  with  the  language  in  which 
Addison  has  written  ;  and  however  widely  we  may  differ  from 
England,  preserve  inviolate  the  purity  of  our  English  tongue. 
We  must  not  here  omit  to  exonerate  the  author  from  the  many 
errors  which  disfigure  his  book.  Owing  to  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, (as  mentioned  at  the  end,)  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  with  many  blots,  of  which  the  responsibility  must  not  fall 
upon  the  writer. 

We  closed  Precaution  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards 
the  author.     The  last  scene  is  admirable ;  il^glows  with  the  tap? 
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feelings, — and  while  we  finished  Mehnoth  with  something  of  the 
sensation  of  waking  from  an  incoherent  and  feverish  dream,  we 
rose  from  the  perusal  of  Precaution  with  those  pleasurable 
thoughts,  which  the  contemplation  of  a  groupe  of  deserving  and 
happy  fellow  beings  cannot  fail  to  excite.  The  one  causes  us  to 
turn  sickened  with  life  and  living  things ;  the  other  leaves  us  calm 
and  satisfied. 


Art.  IX.     Kenilworth,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  fyc. 
2  vols.  12mo.     M.  Carey  and  Son.     Philadelphia,  1821. 

"  Now  die,  my  son,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  Grecian  father, 
when  his  son  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  We 
certainly  would  not  apply  this  advice,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the 
author  of  the  Scottish  novels,  but  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that 
his  literary  existence  had  been  terminated  with  Ivanhoe— that  it 
had  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  glory.  He  should  recollect  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift ;  and  that  it  were  safer  for  his 
own  fame  to  publish  one  finished  novel  in  three  years,  than  the 
hasty  sketch  of  a  story  every  six  months.  As  it  is,  there  is  some 
danger  of  his  reputation  diminishing  into  the  poor  praise  of  be- 
ing a  fertile  writer.  Horace  describes  one  of  this  class,  as  being 
Piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 
Scribendi  recte — nam  ut  multom,  nil  moror. 

Waverley,  as  the  author  informs  us,  lay  several  years  in  his 
closet  before  it  was  published — and  this  work  is  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  the  best  of  his  productions.  "  The  conscious  pride  of 
art"  has  rendered  him  too  confident,  and  his  later  writings  seem 
to  be  transferred  warm  from  the  pen  to  the  press,  and  are  precipi- 
tated before  the  world  with  all  their  imperfections  upon  them.  This 
needless  haste,  while  it  argues  disrespect  for  the  public,  and  an 
over  greediness  of  gain,  materially  injures  the  reputation  of  the 
author.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  poet,  was  a  dire  enemy  to  him- 
self, and  persisted  until  he  succeeded  in  writing  down  his  own 
fame.  If  the  general  opinion,  that  this  gentleman  is  "  the  author 
of  Waverley,"  be  correct,  we  fear  he  is  pursuing  the  same  course 
with  his  novels. 

Although  we  cannot  rank  Eenilworth  with  Waverley,  Old 
Mortality,  or  Ivanhoe,  we  are  forcibly  reminded,  throughout  the 
novel,  that  it  is  written  by  the  same  powerful  hand,  and,  though 
a  younger  and  a  feebler  brother,  it  bears  the  mark  of  the  same 
noble  parentage.  As  in  the  Abbot  he  introduced  his  readers  to 
Mary  of  Scotland,  in  Kenilworth  he  brings  them  into  the  pre- 
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sence  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  think  that  the  author  has  depart* 
ed  from  his  usual  judgment  in  delineating  the  characters  of  tbese 
royal  ladies.  He  has  drawn  Mary  as  lovely,  loving,  and  fasci- 
nating, but  withal  a  spiteful  and  passionate  beauty  ;  while  Eliza*- 
beth,  with  her  frequent  and  uncouth  oaths,  is  indeed  a  royal  ter- 
magant— Harry  the  eighth  in  petticoats.  He  would,  perhaps, 
have  evinced  more  taste,  in  softening,  rather  than  heightening,  the 
portraits  which  historians  have  given  of  these  queens.  The  time 
of  the  story  is  happily  placed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  she  shone  in  the  pride  of  her  power  and  me- 
ridian of  her  life.  The  most  prominent  character  is  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  is  represented  as  cruel  in  his  wrath,  grasping  in 
his  ambition,  and  treacherous  in  his  love.  The  gallantry,  address, 
and  accomplishments,  which  adorn  his  character,  serve  to  deep- 
en these  darker  shades.  In  thus  portraying  the  favourite  Earl, 
the  author  has  copied,  and  that  very  closely,  the  Leicester 
of  Schiller.  The  objects  of  their  love  are  not  the  same,  but 
they  are  the  same  lovers — timid,  suspicious,  and  temporising; 
and  in  the  end  abandoning  their  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  while  they  seek  to  preserve  themselves.  The  love- 
ly and  ill-fated  Amy  is  drawn  with  those  nice  and  true  strokes, 
which  proclaim  the  "Author  of  Waverley."  But  her  histo- 
ry is  the  greatest  fault  of  the  book.  It  is  a  tale  of  unbroken, 
unrelieved  distress.  The  pleasures  of  the  fete  at  Kenilwortb, 
—which  are  described  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare — are  thrown 
into  confusion  by  her  distresses ;  the  gorgeous  festivity,  the  joy- 
ous spirit  which  breathes  over  diem,  saddened  by  her  presence. 
The  unpleasant  feeling  arising  from  the  description  of  her  woes, 
is  not  relieved  by  any  nobleness  or  generosity,  in  the  calculating 
Leicester;  and  the  final  catastrophe  not  only  disgusts  the  taste, 
but  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  author,  in  making  Tressi- 
lian  good  and  praise-worthy,  has  also  made  him  dull :  we  had 
rather,  for  amusement,  join  company  with  the  villain  Varney,  or 
the  lawless  Lambourne.  This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  all  his 
heroes,  from  Waverley  to  Tressilian ;  and  they  also  bear  a  most 
suspicious  resemblance  to  De  Wilton,  Malcom  Graeme,  and  the 
other  heroes  recorded  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  poems. 

The  scenes  at  Lidcote  Hall  are  described  with  a  careless  and 
hasty  hand ;  yet  there  might  have  been  matter  enough  in  the  grief 
of  an  aged  and  doating  father,  to  tempt  the  author's  well  knowm 
talents  for  the  pathetic :  but  he  was  hurried  to  court,  where  it  is 
true  Sir  Walter  shines  pre-eminent.  In  the  direction  of  pageants, 
the  marshalling  of  courtiers,  and  the  costume  and  ceremonials  of 
court,  he  is  as  much  at  home,  as  if  he  had  been  Elizabeth's  lord 
chamberlain.  His  spirited  description  and  minute  delineation, 
render  his  pictures  vivid  and  interesting :  they  are,  however,  but 
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pictures — they  "  come  not  near  the  heart ;"  and  the  art  and  la- 
bour of  the  painter  are  sometimes  too  evident.  We  would  not  ex- 
change the  scenes  in  the  Highlands  with  the  noble  outlaw  and  the 
honest  Baillie,  for  all  the  glories  of  Elizabeth's  court ;  and  would 
rather  visit  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  than  even  the  splendid  Kenil- 
worth  itself.  We  fear  that  our  author  has  his  eye  upon  the  numerous 
and  popular  melo-dramas  which  have  been  taken  from  his  works ; 
— that  he  writes  less  to  the  heart  than  the  eye ;  and,  like  a  cele- 
brated actor,  passes  over  many  points,  that  fare  may  produce  a 
more  splendid  effect  on  a  few.  The  introduction  of  Raleigh  to 
the  Queen,  is  finely  given  ;  and  the  author  has  made  use  of  the 
incident  of  his  spreading  his  mantle  for  his  sovereign  to  pass 
over  the  wet  ground,  with  excellent  effect.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  laboured  descriptions,  is  the  interview  between  the 
rival  Earls,  Sussex  and  Leicester,  in  the  royal  presence.  The 
whole  scene  is  described  with  great  spirit  and  felicity — and  we 
regret  that  space  is  not  allowed  us  for  a  specimen.  The  allusions 
to  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  are  happy,  and  the  debate  in  the 
Queen's  barge,  upon  the  merits  of  the  former,  is  delightful. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  Shakspeare,  we  must  observe  that,  as 
the  author  has  deeply  studied  the  poet,  copied  his  phrases,  and 
caught  some  of  his  spirit, — he  has  also  imitated  one  of  his  cha- 
racters. The  pedantic  schoolmaster  is  no  other  than  Holofernes, 
under  a  new  name,  and  not  as  amusing  as  usual.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  the  adventure  in  which  this  worthy  acts  his  part,  is  awkward, 
and  ill  conceived.  It  is  not  wild  enough  to  interest,  nor  has  it 
wit  to  render  it  amusing.  Dick  Sludge,  alias  Flibbertigibbet,  is 
as  dull  a  personage  as  his  predecessor,  Gilpin  Horner — who  was 
the  author  of  such  dainty  devices  in  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel ; 
and  the  history  of  Wayland  Smith,  is  most  unreasonable,  both 
in  its  length  and  tediousness. 

It  is  in  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  amid  the  festivities  that  as- 
tonished all  England,  that  the  author,  as  might  be  supposed,  puts 
forth  his  strength ;  and  the  effort  would  be  entirely  successful,  if 
it  were  not  too  apparent.  It  is  a  powerful  and  animated  descrip- 
tion,— disfigured,  indeed,  by  some  bad  jests,  and  a  little  extra- 
vagance, but  evincing  great  skill  and  talent.  The  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Leicester,  as  the  author  generally  terms  her — flying 
from  the  designs  of  Varney  to  the  protection  of  her  husband,  at 
Kenilworth — is  a  sad  and  timid  spectator  of  the  following  scene. 

'  The  Queen's  purveyors  had  been  abroad,  sweeping  the  farms 
and  villages  of  those  articles  usually  exacted  during  a  royal  pro- 
gress, and  for  which  the  owners  were  afterwards  to  obtain  a  tar- 
dy  payment  from  the  board  of  green  cloth.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cester's household  officers  had  beeu  scouring  the  country  for  the 
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same  purpose ;  sod  many  of  his  friends  and  allies,  both  near  and  re- 
mote, took  this  opportunity  of  ingratiating  themselves,  by  sending 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds,  with  game 
in  huge  quantities,  and  whole  tons  of  the  best  liquors,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Thus  the  high  roads  were  filled  with  droves  of  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  calves  and  hogs,  and  choked  with  loaded  wains,  whose 
axletrees  cracked  under  their  burdens  of  wine-casks  and  hogsheads 
of  ale,  aod  huge  hampers  of  grocery  goods,  and  slaughtered  game, 
and  salted  provision,  and  sacks  of  flour.  Perpetual  stoppages  took 
place  as  these  wains  became  entangled  ;  and  their  rude  drivers, 
swearing  and  brawling  till  their  wild  passions  were  fully  raised,  be- 
gan to  debate  precedence  with  their  wagon  whips  and  quarter  staves, 
which  occasional  riots  were  usually  quieted  by  a  purveyor,  deputy- 
marshal's  man,  or  some  other  person  in  authority,  breaking  the 
heads  of  both  parties. 

Here  were,  besides,  players  and  mummers,  jugglers  and  showmen 
of  every  description,  traversing  in  joyous  bands  the  paths  which  led 
to  the  palace  of  princely  pleasure  ;  for  so  the  travelling  minstrels 
had  termed  Kenilworth  in  the  songs  which  already  bad  come  forth 
in  anticipation  of  the  revels  which  were  there  expected.  In  the 
midst  of  this  motley  show,  mendicants  were  exhibiting  their  real  or 
pretended  miseries,  forming  a  strange,  though  common  contrast  be- 
twixt the  vanities  and  the  sorrows  of  human  existence.  All  these 
floated  along  with  the  immense  tide  of  population,  whom  mere  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together ;  and  where  the  mechanic,  in  his  leathern 
apron,  elbowed  the  dink  and  dainty  dame,  his  city  mistress  ;  where 
clowns,  with  hob-nailed  shoes,  were  treading  on  the  kibes  of  sub- 
stantial burghers  and  gentlemen  of  worship,  and  where  Joan  of  the 
dairy,  with  robust  pace,  and  red  sturdy  arms,  rowed  ber  way  on- 
ward, amongst  those  prim  and  pretty  moppets,  whose  sires  were 
knights  and  squires. 

The  throng  and  confusion  was,  however,  of  a  gay  and  cheerful 
character.  All  came  forth  to  see  and  to  enjoy,  and  all  laughed  at 
the  trifling  inconveniences  which  nt  another  time  might  have  chafed 
their  temper.  Excepting  the  occasional  brawls  which  we  have 
mentioned  amongst  that  irritable  race,  the  carmen,  the  mingled 
sounds  which  arose  from  the  multitude  were  those  of  light-hearted 
mirth,  and  tiptoe  jollity.  The  musicians  preluded  on  their  instru- 
ments— the  minstrels  hummed  their  songs — the  licensed  jester 
whooped  betwixt  mirth  and  madness,  as  he  brandished  his  bauble — 
the  morrice-dancers  jangled  their  bells — the  rustics  halloo'd  and 
whistled — men  laughed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill  ;  while 
many  a  broad  jest  flew  like  a  shuttle-cock  from  one  party,  to  be 
caught  in  the  air  and  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  by 
another,  at  which  it  was  aimed.' 

*  At  length  the  princely  castle  appeared,  upon  improving  which, 
and  the  domains  around,  the  earl  of  Leicester  had,  it  is  said,  expend- 
ed sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million  of 
our  present  money. 
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The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed 
eeven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and 
by  a  pleasure  garden,  with  its  trim  arbours  and  parterres,  and  the 
rest  formed  the  large  base-court,  or  outer  yard,  of  the  noble  castle. 
The  lordly  structure  itself,  which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spa- 
cious enclosure,  was  composed  of  a  huge  pile  of  magnificent  castel- 
lated buildings,  apparently  of  different  ages,  surrounding  an  inner 
court,  and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to  each  portion  of  the 
magnificent  mass,  and  in  the  armonial  bearings  which  were  there 
blazoned,  the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away, 
and  whose  history,  could  ambition  have  lent  ear  to  it,  might  have 
read  a  lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had  now  acquired  and 
was  augmenting  the  fair  domain.  A  large  and  massive  keep,  which 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  castle,  was  of  uncertain,  though  great  an- 
tiquity, it  bore  the  name  of  Cesar,  perhaps  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  in  the  tower  of  London  so  called.  Some  antiquaries  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Kenelph,  from  whom  the  castle  had  its 
name,  a  Saxon  king  of  Mercia,  and  others  to  an  early  era  after  the 
Norman  conquest  On  the  exterior  walls  frowned  the  scutcheon  of 
the  Clintons,  by  whom  they  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
and  of  the  yet  more  redoubted  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom,  during 
the  barons*  wars,  Kenilworth  was  long  held  out  against  Henry  III.. 
Here  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  famous  alike  for  his  rise  and  his  fall, 
had  once  gayly  revelled,  while  his  dethroned  sovereign,  Edward 
II.,  languished  in  its  dungeons.  Old  John  of  Gaunt, '  time-honoured 
Lancaster,'  had  widely  extended  the  castle,  erecting  that  noble  and 
massive  pile  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Lancaster's  Buildings ;  and 
Leicester  himself  had  outdone  the  former  possessors,  princely  and 
powerful  as  they  were,  by  erecting  another  immense  structure, 
which  now  lies  crushed  under  its  own  ruins,  the  monument  of  its 
owner's  ambition.  The  external  wall  of  this  royal  castle  was,  on 
the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  arti- 
ficial, across  which  Leicester  had  constructed  a  stately  bridge,  that 
Elizabeth  might  enter  the  castle  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  entrance  to  the  northward,  over  which  he  had 
erected  a  gate-house  or  barbican,  which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in 
extent  and  superior  in  architecture,  to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a 
northern  chief. 

Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  follow 
deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty 
trees,  from  amongst  which  the  extended  front  and  massive  towers  of 
the  castle  were  seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty.  We  cannot  but 
add,  that  of  this  lordly  palace,  where  princes  feasted  and  heroes 
fought,  now  in  the  bloody  earnest  of  storm  and  siege,  and  now  in  the 
games  of  chivalry,  where  beauty  dealt  the  prize  which  valour  won, 
all  is  now  desolate.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  but  a  rushy  swamp  ;  and 
the  massive  ruins  of  the  castle. only  serve  to  show  what  their  splen- 
dour once  was,  and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visiter  the  transitory 
value  of  human  possessions,  and  the  happiness  of  thpse  who  enjoy  *n 
humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment.' 
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The  gay  Raleigh— the  rude  Blount — and  the  voluble  boaster, 
Lambourne — are  animated  sketches.  The  considerate  publican 
and  the  portly  mercer  are  good  in  their  way,  though  the  former 
savours  a  little  too  much  of  "  mine  host"  in  Shakspeare.  There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  character  of  Anthony  Foster, — and 
Alasco,  the  Alchymist,  ought  to  have  been  banished  the  novel  as 
well  as  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that  his  introduction  was 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  serves  to  mark  the  costume  of  the  . 
work ;  but  surely  there  is  too  much  of  this  dull  personage,  who 
has  not  the  merit  even  of  originality. — The  plain,  warlike  Sus- 
sex stands  in  bold  contrast  to  his  smooth  and  graceful  rival.  The 
preference  he  gives  the  Bear  garden,  over  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare— his  contempt  for  that  "  froth  and  folly"  poetry — and 
his  rapturous  description  of  the  sports  of  the  Bear  garden,  are 
admirably  expressive  of  his  character.— ?Tbe  keeping  of  his 
household  is  also  in  strict  accordance  with  the  habits  of  a  soldier, 
and  we  could  not  but  participate  in  Raleigh's  fears,  when  the 
queen  announced  her  intention  of  surprising  the  Earl. 

• "  Now  the  Lord  have  pity  on  us  1"  said  the  young  courtier  to 
himself.  "  Good  hearts,  the  Earl  hath  many  a  one  round  him  ;  but 
good  heads  are  scarce  with  us — and  he  himself  is  too  ill  to  give  di- 
rection. And  Blount  will  be  at  his  morning  meal  of  Yarmouth  her- 
rings and  ale  ;  and  Tracy  will  have  his  beastly  black  puddings  and 
Rhenish  ; — those  thorough-paced  Welchmen,  Thomas  ap  Rice  and 
Evan  Evans,  will  be  at  work  on  their  leek  porridge  and  toasted 
cheese — and  she  detests,  they  say,  all  coarse  meats,  evil  smells, 
and  strong  wines.  Could  they  but  think  of  burning  some  rosemary 
in  the  great  hall !  but  vogue  la  galere,  all  must  now  be  trusted  to 
chance.  Luck  hath  done  indifferent  well  for  me  this  morning,  for  I 
trust  I  have  spoiled  a  cloak,  and  made  a  court  fortune — May  she  do 
as  much  for  my  gallant  patron  !"  ' 

The  narrative  becomes  hurried,  and  carries  us  rapidly  with  it 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  talc.  The  interview  between  the 
Queen  and  Amy— Leicester's  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  liis  cruel 
determination — his  combat  with  Tressilian — his  conviction  of 
his  wife's  innocence — and  his  avowal  of  his  marriage  to  the 
Queen— these  events,  strongly  depictured,  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and,  setting  aside  the  continual  gloomy  sensa- 
tion and  feverish  interest  they  excite,  are  the  best  passages  of 
the  book.  The  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Elizabeth,  when  she 
learns  the  perfidy  of  Leicester — the  confusion  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  humility  of  the  disgraced  Earl,  are  vividly  represented. 
We  are  tempted  to  extract  these  scenes — but  as  the  novel  has 
been  so  generally  read,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  them. 

Our  author  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  lormer  productions,  is 
largely  indebted  to  the  popular  ancient  English  writers.     The 
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catastrophe  of  Lady  Leicester  is  only  amplified  from  a  work 
called  'Leicester's  Commonwealth,9  published  in  1584,  and 
attributed  to  Lord  BurHegb.  In  this  old  book  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

c  For  first  his  lordship  hath  a  speciall  fortune,  that  when  he 

*  desireth  any  woman's  favour,  then  what  person  soever  standeth 

*  in  his  way,  hath  the  luck  to  dye  quickly,  for  the  finishing  of 

*  his  desire.  As  for  example,  when  his  lordship  was  in  full  hope 
'  to  marry  her  majesty,  and  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  light,  as  he 
'  supposed ;  he  did  but  send  her  aside  to  the  house  of  his  servante 
'  Forster  of  Cumner  bye  Oxforde,  where  shortlye  after  she  had 
4  the  chance  to  fall  from  a  paire  of  st aires,  and  so  to  breake  her 
1  necke,  but  yet  without  hurting  her  hood  which  stood  upon  her 

*  head.  But  Sir  Richard  Varney,  who  bye  commandment,  re- 
'  mained  with  her  that  day  alone,  with  one  man  onely,  and  had 
'  sent  away  perforce  all  her  servantes  from  her  to  a  market  two 
4  miles  off,  he  (I  say)  with  his  man,  can  tell  how  she  dyed ;  which 
'  man  being  taken  afterwards  for  a  felony  in  the  marches  of 

*  Wales,  and  offering  to  publish  the  manner  of  the  said  murder, 

*  was  made  away  privily  in  the  prison  :  and  Sir  Richard  himselfe 
c  dying  about  the  same  time  in  London,  cryed  piteonsly  and 
'  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  gentleman  of  worship  of  mine 
'  acquaintance,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils  in 
4  hell  did  tear  him  to  pieces.     The  wife  also  of  Bald  Butler, 

*  kinsman  to  my  lord,  gave  out  the  whole  fact  a  little  before  her 
<  death.' 

The  old  ballad  of  "  Leicester's  Ghost"  contains  also  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  incident. 

1  My  wife  she  fell  downe  a  paire  of  staires, 
'  And  breake  her  necke  and  so  at  Conmore  dyed, 
'  Whilst  her  true  servantes  led  with  small  affaires, 
1  Unto  a  fayre  at  Abingdon  dide  ryde, 

*  This  dismall  happ  did  to  my  wife  betyde, 
'  Whether  ye  call  yt  chance  or  destinie, 

*  Too  true  yt  is  she  did  untimelye  dye.' 

Our  author  has,  however,  very  judiciously  cleared  Liecester 
from  being  an  intentional  accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

To  conclude  these  remarks  :  after  a  candid  survey  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  work — and  they  are  many — we  wish  that  Kenilworth 
had  not  been  published,  or,  at  least,  that  the  publication  had 
been  deferred.  The  author  would  not,  probably,  have  then  intro- 
duced the  use  of  mahogany,  a  century  before  it  was  known  in 
England, — or  have  used  the  word  unscrupulous,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  English  language.  He  would  have  had  leisure,  to 
expunge,  or  alter,  the  character  of  the  Alchymist;  to  give 
more  honour  to  Leicester,  and  less  coarseness  to  his  queen ;  and 
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perhaps  he  might  have  been  more  merciful  to  Amy — or,  if  she 
was  to  die,  awarded  her  a  less  shocking  death.  In  allowing  him- 
self time,  he  would  have  corrected  the  faults,  while  he  retouched 
the  beauties,  of  his  work,  and  rendered  it  more  worthy  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Waverley .  In  short,  (as  Goldsmith  advises 
critics  to  pronounce  their  judgment,)  if  he  had  taken  more  pains,  . 
he  would  have  made  a  better  picture. 


Article  IX. 
Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  observed  in  an  English  Magazine,  of  some  note,  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  through  all  ranks  in  England  is 
astonishing ;  and  the  editor  proceeds  to  assert,  in  the  triumph  of 
his  heart,  that  a  newspaper  theatrical  critique  would  put  to  shame 
the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  Johnson  on  Shakspeare.  We  have 
long  mourned  over  the  oblivion  to  which  this  author  seems  to 
be  consigned :  we  have  perceived  with  regret  that  Addison  is  no 
longer  a  model,  and  that  the  Rambler  lies  neglected  on  the  shelf; 
and,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  we  must  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  those  old  friends,  whom  we  have  heard  old-fashion- 
ed critics  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  literature. 

We  are  very  willing  to  admit,  and  rejoice  in,  the  fact  of  that 
out-spreading  of  knowledge  which  is  to  be  perceived,  not  only 
in  England,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  great  number  of 
Reviews,  Magazines,  and  periodical  publications — many  of  them 
excellent — all  above  mediocrity — attest  the  existence  of  a  vast 
fund  of  talent  in  England.  But  it  is  second  rate  talent  When 
we  have  named  one  celebrated  groupe,  we  come  to  the  Colmans 
the  Keats,  and  the  many  worthies  who  swell  their  list  We  do 
not  mean  to  decry  the  talents  of  these  writers — we  think  that 
they  embellish  society,  and  give  grace  and  spirit  to  light  reading 
— but  it  is  not  the  productions  of  such  minds  that  will  vie  with 
the  works  of  Johnson  and  Addison.  It  were  as  proper  to  com- 
pare the  beautiful,  but  shallow  and  sounding  cascade  which 
adorns  a  summer  landscape,  to  one  of  our  majestic,  silent,  and 
deep  lakes,  whose  bosom  reflects  the  image  of  heaven,  and  whose 
waves  convey  from  man  to  man  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life. 

Is  it  a  theatrical  critique  like  this,  (and  this  is  a  fair  specimen,) 
that  would  put  Addison  to  shame  ? 

"  Macready's  personation  of  the  noble-hearted  outlaw,  (Rob  Roy,) 
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though  it  does  not  exhibit  the  more  poetical  qualities  of  his  acting, 
has  a  spell  to  make  the  heart  gash  with  strange  joy,  and  to  moisten 
parched  eyes  with  unwonted  tears.  The  '  power  of  hills'  is  visi- 
bly upon  him.  His  step,  his  air,  his  lofty  bearing,  are  not  less 
than  those  of  a  prince — but  of  a  prince  who  has  long  had  the  rocky 
caves  for  his  pavilion,  the  heather-clad  mountain  for  bis  throne,  and 
the  '  bra?e  overhanging  firmament,  fretted  with  golden  fire/  for  his 
canopy." 

— Or  are  the  graceful,  but  superficial  productions  of  the  Hermit 
in  London,  to  take  precedence  of  the  religion,  the  morality,  the 
exquisite  polish,  and  the  delicate  ridicule,  of  the  Spectator  ?  Dr. 
Johnson,  while  his  cumbrous  diction  fatigues  the  ear,  rises  a  giant 
above  our  modern  authors,  in  nervousness  of  expression  and 
strength  of  thought.  The  weak  points  of  his  character  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  derision ;  and  men,  while  they  allowed 
his  superior  excellence,  have  taken  a  secret  pleasure  in  lowering 
him  to  their  own  level.  Thanks  to  the  cruel  friendship  of  Bos- 
well — this  feeling  has  been  amply  gratified.  No  man  was  ever 
a  hero  to  his  valet — and  never  was  valet  more  aufait  in  his  mas- 
ter's domestic  concerns,  than  is  the  whole  world  in  those  of 
Johnson.  The  minute  details  of  a  long  life  are  laid  open — the 
casual  irritations  of  a  moment,  accurately  numbered — thoughts 
spoken  in  confidence,  produced  in  public  :  not  even  his  devotions 
were  sacred — much  less  so  his  imperfections.  Few  men,  we 
fear,  would  stand  this  severe  ordeal  as  well  as  he  did  :  we  may 
smile  at  his  superstition — pity  the  occasional  feebleness  of  judg- 
ment which  have  been  so  fondly  recorded — but  we  must  reve- 
rence the  piety  and  benevolence  which  hreathed  through  all  his 
actions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  moment,  to  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  Reviews  and  Magazines 
produced  by  this  prolific  age — which  find  their  way  alike  to 
the  study  of  the  learned  and  the  toilette  of  the  fashionable.  At 
the  head  of  these  works  stands  confessedly  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
This  Review  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  literature — not  in 
discovering  any  important  truth,  or  unfolding  new  ideas — but  in 
giving  circulation  to  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  in  tempting 
those  indolent  readers  who  might  be  startled  by  a  bulky  volume, 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  reviewer's  labours  in  a  more  condensed 
form.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  it  has  been  too  often 
led  from  its  high  intents,  by  party  spirit  or  private  prejudice.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  possesses  a  keen  and  penetrating  mind  :  the  acuteness  he 
displays  in  dividing  the  right  from  the  wrong,  and  the  decision 
with  which  he  adopts  the  one  and  rejects  the  other,  inspire  his  read- 
ers with  a  confidence  in  his  judgment,  which  is,  we  think,  seldom 
unfounded — and  is,  probably,  the  great  source  of  his  popularity. 
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His  merits  are,  however,  shaded  by  a  cold,  sneering  manner  and 
a  flippant  petulance;  which,  at  twenty-five,  might  have  been  const* 
dered  a  youthful  foible,  but,  at  fifty,  must  meet  with  less  excuse. 
Mr.  Jeffrey's  bearing  towards  America,  and  American  writers, 
has  been  unfriendly  and  uncandid.  It  may  be  thought  unfor- 
giving to  renew  this  charge,  and  sullen  to  remember  abuse  which 
has  been  atoned  for :  Without  feeling  any  useless  irritation  or 
prejudice  on  this  subject,  we  must  assert  that  the  idea  of  Mr  J.'s 
atoning  to  America,  is  the  most  insulting  which  has  yet  been 
thrown  out.  Does  this  gentleman,  or  any  other  English  writer, 
imagine,  that  after  twenty  years  continued  revilings,  unfounded 
calumnies,  and  distorted  representation — the  languid  praise  of  one 
author,  and  the  trashy  (to  borrow  their  own  phrase)  and  specious 
review  of  another,  can  cancel  reiterated  offences  r — as  a  child, 
who,  after  swallowing  an  unpleasant  dose,  has  a  sugar  plum 
given  him  to  take  the  bitter  taste  from  his  mouth.  It  is  not  such 
affected  and  sarcastic  praise,  as  that  bestowed  upon  the  Sketch 
Book,  which  we  seek, — not  that  we  object  that  the  praise  is  too 
sparing — but,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed,  savours  too 
much  of  condescension.  Mr.  Walsh's  book  has  been  pronounced 
a  tedious  one,  the  contest  he  entered  into,  unprofitable ;  and  it  has 
been  regretted  that  he  has  spent  his  time  and  talents  in  widening  a 
breach  which  the  impartial  of  both  countries  must  deplore :  Still  he 
has  brought  forward  some  stubborn  facts.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
retaliating  principle  upon  which  he  acts,  is  neither  good  nor  digni- 
fied ;  yet  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  he  has  unquestionably  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  judged  England  from  the  words  of  her  mouth, 
and  brought  her  own  writers  to  prove  her  corruptions, — he  has 
exhibited  a  well  attested  catalogue  of  evils  and  crimes,  which 
should  cause  her  sons  not  only  to  grieve,  but  to  blush  for  ha- 
ving reviled  other  countries.  All  Mr.  Jeffrey's  specious  words, 
affected  candour,  and  magnanimous  concession,  cannot  put  down 
this  "  plain-tale."  But  the  faults  of  other  countries  carry  with  them 
no  consolation  or  excuse  for  those  of  our  own.  We  are  aware  that 
America  is  no  Utopia — that  her  inhabitants  have  their  full  share 
of  the  evil  propensities  inherent  in  mankind — that  her  constitu- 
tion, being  formed  by  men,  must  have  its  defects — that  its  admi- 
nistration is  often  imperfect.  We  do  not  contend  that  our  gene- 
rals are  all  magnanimous,  or  that  our  lawgivers  are  Solons.  We 
allow  that  we  have  not,  and  we  thank  God  for  not  possess- 
ing, that  luxurious  refinement — that  excess  of  civilization,  which 
enervates  the  nobility  of  England,  and  lessens  the  purity  of  its 
daughters.  To  close  this  confession,  we  acknowledge  that  we 
have  inherited  from  John  Bull,  his  vainglorious  disposition — have 
caught  his  habit  of  boasting ;  and  we  think  he  will  allow  it  is  no 
boast  to  add,  that  we  possess  enough  of  his  own  strength  of  arm 
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to  excuse  a  little  of  his  own  blustering.  A  fair  representation 
of  Acts — an  unprejudiced  view  and  candid  construction  of  them 
—is  all  that  America  demands,  but  in  vain,  from  English  wri- 
ters. Mr.  Jeffrey  has  been  much,  blamed  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, for  his  treatment  of  Wordsworth.  His  remarks  on  this 
author  have  been  sometimes  petulant ;  but  while  be  has  censured 
the  poet's  extravagant  affectation,  he  has  not  failed  to  give  him 
due  credit  for  genius.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  writes 
absurdly  should  not  be  laughed  at— or,  if  he  perverts  great 
powers,  should  not  be  censured.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  friends 
could  scarcely  require  Mr.  Jeffrey  to  keep  his  countenance  in 
reading  "  Betty  Joy,"  or  desire  him  gravely  to  criticise  the  sail- 
ing expedition  of  blind  Harry,  (we  believe  that  was  the  urchin's 
name,)  who  went  to  sea  in  a  washing  tub.  The  prophesy  con- 
tained in  the  Edinburgh  Review  concerning  Lord  Byron,  was 
•certainly  unfortunate ;  but  the  work  from  which  the  inference 
was  drawn,  might  have  discouraged  the  hopes  of  less  severe  cri- 
tics. It  was  impossible,  during  so  long  a  career,  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  many  errors  :  But,  though  often  fastidious,  some- 
times causelessly  severe,  the  Edinburgh  Review  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  public  taste. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  not  without  a  rival  claimant  for  the 
throne  of  criticism.  But  though  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
strong  one,  and  Mr.  Gifford  is  mighty  in  battle,  we  think  the 
contest  is  unequal.  The  faults  of  the  Edinburgh, — prejudice  and 
party  spirit, — are  committed  in  a  fourfold  degree  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review.  Mr.  Gifford  is  a  man  of  high  and  unquestioned 
talent — but  his  pages  have  not  that  raciness  of  style,  which  gives 
such  zest  to  those  of  his  rival.  To  us,  impartial  Americans, 
— who  act  the  part  of  posterity  to  English  authors, — when  we 
observe  Mr.  G.'s  pertinacity  in  defending  ministerial  measures 
where  there  is  no  defence,  the  rancour  with  which  he  treats  anv 
unhappy  dissenter  from  his  creed,  the  unprovoked  and  unparal- 
leled malice  he  bears  towards  hapless  America;  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that  he  "  has  sold  himself — not  to  the  devil — but  to  the 
powers  that  be.  The  pitiful  spirit  evinced  in  this  Review,  when 
speaking  of  America,  is  doubtless  a  disgrace  to  its  pages.  The  most 
contemptible  journalist  is  held  up  as  an  oracle,  if  he  but  speak  of 
us — the  most  absurd  fabrications  are  accredited,  and  the  most  tri- 
vial facts  afford  ground  for  the  most  palpable  misconstructions* 
We  should,  however,  consider  that  it  is  the  reviewer's  "vocation." 
It  is  for  Mr.  G.  to  consider,  whether  such  apparent  prostitution 
of  talents  and  veracity  does  not  tarnish  a  man's  moral,  as  well 
as  his  literary  character.  We  can  readily  understand  why  an 
Englishman  loves  to  rail  at  France,  and  ridicule  Frenchmen : 
he  thinks  it  sounds  like  John  Bull  :  and  there  have  been  many 
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quarrels  between  the  countries  to  excite  and  keep  alive  unplea- 
sant feelings.  There  is  not  between  thetn  the  bond  of  one  lan*- 
ffuftge, — the  recollection  of  one  origin,  of  the  same  ancestors. 
Ft  cannot  emphatically  bcf  said  to  the»-*why  strive  ye  together 
— are  ye  not  brethren  ?  Bat  we  cannot  so  easily  account  for 
their  dislike  of  Americans,  unless  it  be  upon  the  old  principle, 
that  family  quarrels  are  the  most  violent;  and  even  when  made 
-up,  are  seldom  forgotten ;  like  the  wound  of  Pattocles*  which, 
though  it  was  healed,  left  a  deep  and  irritating  scar. — Without 
offering  any  other  explanation  of  this  question,  or  stayhsg  to 
be  angry  or  pathetic  upon  it,  we  pass  on  to  notice  a  pretender, 
-whose  friends  aver — and  whose  own  opinion  seems  to  be- 
that  it  is  a  successful  rival  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  know  not  how  h  is  in  the  good  city  of  Edinburgh — whe- 
ther her  thiiens  are  willing  to  exchange  the  science,  judgment, 
and  eloquence  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  personal  anec- 
dotes, pugilistic  jests,  and  the  fatiguing  wanderings  of  a  prosing 
Cameronian— but  we  do  not  think  that  their  transatlantic  hreth^ 
ren  should  be  contented  with  the  barter.  Where  shall  we  seek 
the  acute  criticism — the  exquisite  tact*— the  depth  of  thought— 
which  so  often  fill  die  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ?  Most 
assuredly  not,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.— This  is  a  spirited  and 
pleasing  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  once  a  month.  It  con- 
tains some  humour,  some  tolerable  criticism,  and  some  livelis 
ness  of  description— but  seldom  rises  to  excellence.  There  is 
nothing  in  its  pages  that  can  authorise  the  presuming  pertness, 
with  which  the  editor  speaks  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Its  greatest  fault, 
however,  is  its  invasion  of  the,  hitherto  sacred,  privacies  of  do- 
mestic life.  Persons  of  great  or  little  distinction,  are  most  un- 
ceremoniously exposed  to  public  view,  their  faults  and  merits 
discussed,  with  as  much  freedom  as  travellers  ransack  the  apart- 
ments of  Pompeii ;  and  the  gentleman  who  welcomes  his  guest 
at  his  hospitable  board,  may,  perchance,  be  rewarded  by  a 
full-length  portrait,  in  the  next  number  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
line.  This  work  has  also  performed  its  duty  in  abusing  Ameri- 
ca—though now,  that  it  is  reprinted  here,  it  has  become,  (to  use 
an  expression  of  their  own,)  rather  more  civilish. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  containing  much  in- 
telligence :  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  very  respectable. 
As  to  it*  politics,  we  poor  lacerated  Yankees  cry,  hold,  enough : 
indeed,  we  might  say  with  the  Scots  woman,  who  is  reported  to 
have  rebuked  Claverhouse,  "If  ye  will  swear,  swear  sense."  It 
is  rather  hard  upon  us  too, — we  subscribe  for  many  of  these 
publications ;  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  pinning  our  faith 
upon  their  opinions ;  we  read  with  patience  their  constant  slurs 
upon  our  country ;  but  should  we  make  a  wry  face,  and  re- 
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$low,  corroding  agonies  of  famine ;  or  dwell,  with  fond  delay, 
upon  the  guilty  particulars  of  monstrous  love :  This  is  die  ter- 
rible. Prom  such  an  author  we  tun^  with  similar  feelings,  as 
from  witnessing  a  dissection  or  an  execution.  The  first  be- 
wilders us — and,  like  Baillie  Jarvie,  when  released  from  our  dis- 
agreeable suspension,  we  are  glad  to  take  breath,  and  adjust  our 
wig.  The  second  amuses,  while  it  angers  us :  but  the  last  pro- 
duces loathing  and  disgust,  in  proportion  to  the  power  he  pos- 


The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review  is  very  sensible,  but  not  al- 
ways amusing.  Some  acute  and  excellent  criticism  has  appear- 
ed in  it,  and  many  of  its  articles  are  extremely  well  written. 

The  Monthly  is  dull,  and  should  for  ever  be  discountenanced, 
for  its  illiberal  and  harsh  treatment  of  young  authors. 

The  Eclectic  Review  evinces  considerable  talent,  and  a 
strength  and  soberness  of  mind  which  entitle  its  writers  to  re^ 
spect  We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  a  little  narrowness  in 
their  creed.  Their  article  on  the  Monastery,  while  it  showed 
much  sound  judgment,  betrayed  some  illiberality  of  spirit. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  something  venerable  about  it, 
and  contains  some  curious  antiquarian  researches ;  but  after  we 
have  noticed  that,  there  is  little  more  to  say  in  its  praise. 

The  London  Magazine,  (Baldwin's,)  if  the  editor  would  ex- 
punge its  tinsel  wit  and  villainous  jests,  would  be  a  creditable 
Subluxation.  It  partakes  largely  of  the  faults  of  Backwood'g 
lagarine,  without  possessing  its  redeeming  vivacity.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  disgraceful  personalities  with  which  those 
publications  abound,  have  lately  led  to  a  still  more  disgraceful 
termination. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  in  its  form,  is  an  accidental  or  intention- 
al imitation  of  our  Port  Folio.  Its  chief  merit,  (and  it  is  not  a 
little  one,  in  this  age,)  is  the  moderate  and  forbearing  tone  from 
which  it  seldom  departs.  It  has  fallen  off,  of  late— nor  will 
"  wine  and  walnuts"  revive  its  credit.    We  know  not  how  it  may 

!)lease  those  "Cockney  gray  beards"  who  are  acquainted  with 
ts  local  allusions ;  but  to  us,  it  is  of  course  obscure  and  unin- 
teresting, while  the  style  is  careless,  and  the  language  inaccu- 
rate. The  editor  has  lately  called  in  the  aid  of  his  Satanic  ma- 
jesty ;  but  we  fear  that,  according  to  his  old  habit,  the  devil — 
though  he  may  make  fine  promises — will  only  plunge  his  em- 
ployer deeper  in  the  quagmire  of  dullness. 

The  Retrospective  is  highly  praiseworthy  in  its  design,  and 
it  will,  we  hope,  succeed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  style  of  this  work  should  be  deformed  by  that  taste  for 
extreme  ornament,  which  we  have  noticed.  Their  article  on 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  while  it  evinces  a  poetic  spirit,  accurate  taste, 
and  felicity  of  expression,  is  so  often  betrayed  into  absurd  rant 
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and  high-sounding  nonsense,  as  to  be  not  only  ridiculous,  but 
unintelligible.  We  read  some  sentences  over  repeatedly,  and 
thought  our  intellect  most  obtuse,  that  we  could  comprehend  no 
meaning  and  detect  no  sense  among  these  choice  and  sonorous 
words  :  but  after  attentive  consideration,  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  meaning  there.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  be  more  successful,  and  we  will  offer  them  a  passage  which 
fully  illustrates  our  assertion,  while  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style  we  have  been  censuring. 

"  His  (Sir  Philip  Sidney's)  power  does  not  seem  so  much  to  lie 
in  the  intellect  as  in  the  hdfcrt :  not  so  much  in  the  conflicting  strife 
of  intellectual  prowess,  or  in  the  gigantic  grasp  of  mental  mightiness, 
ps  in  the  deep-drawn  sigbings  of  the  soul — as  in  officiating  as  the 
high  priest  of  its  sanctuary — as  in  exhaling  from  thence  its  clouds 
of  imprisoned  myrrh  and  frankincense  to  heaven.  The  current  of 
his  emotions  flows  on  in  unperturbed  and  imperturbable  serenity, 
undisturbed  by  troublous  eddy  or  agitated  ferment,  catching  and  ran 
fleeting  all  the  beauties  which  expanded  nature  presents,  and  re- 
ceiving splendour  and  brightness  from  the  silvery  gleams  which  his 
fancy  sheds  upon  it  in  its  course." 

In  another  article,  on  the  progress  of  literature,  the  Reviewer 
thus  speaks  of  Coleridge  : 

"  —His  holy  and  most  sweet  tale  of  Christabel,  with  its  rich  en- 
chantments and  richer  humanities — the  depths,  the  sublimities,  and 
the  pensive  sweetnesses  of  his  tragedies— the  heart-dilating  senti- 
ments scattered  through  his  <  Friend' — and  the  stately  imagery  which 
breaks  upon  us  at  every  turn  of  the  golden  paths  of  his  metaphysical 
labyrinths.  And  if  he  has  a  power  within  him  mightier  than  that 
which  even  these  glorious  creations  indicate,  shall  he  be  censured 
because  he  has  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  age,  in  its 
developement ;  and,  instead  of  committing  his  imaginative  wisdom 
to  the  press,  has  delivered  it  from  his  living  lips  !" 

Mr.  Coleridge  might  well  exclaim,  "protect  me  from  my 
friends — from  my  enemies  I  can  protect  myself."  Was  there  no 
other  poem  that  the  Reviewer  could  eulogize,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate Christabel  ?  In  the  same  article,  he  says  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall— 

"  He  sweetly  illustrates  that  holiest  of  human  emotions,  which, 
while  it  will  entwine  itself  with  the  frailest  twig,  or  dally  with  the 
most  evanescent  shadow  of  creation,  wasting  its  excess  of  kindliness 
on  all  around  it,  is  yet  able  to  « look  on  tempests,  and  be  never  sha- 
ken.' Love  is  gently  omnipotent  in  his  poems  ;  accident,  and  death 
itself,  are  but  passing  doudt,  which  scarcely  vex,  and  which  cannot 
haras  it." 

There  is  no  speculation  in  thesfe  sounding  and  numerous  words. 
How  much  better  is  their  character  of  Crabbe's  works,  where 
they  speak  like  men  of  this  world. 
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Art.  X.    Rosalie,  a  Tale  ;  by  Palmira  Johnson.    New- York. 
G.  Long.     1821.    pp.  36. 

*  They/  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many 
*  matters,  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever  envious ;  it  being 
'  impossible  but  many,  in  some  of  those  things,  should  surpass 
4  them.'  That  we  excel  in  "  many  matters,"  we  have  long  insist- 
ed, and  finally  established ;  but  our  claims  to  poetical  genius 
have  been  mostly  either  doubted  or  denied. — The  galling  con- 
sciousness that  poetry  is  the  "  completewarnish"  of  mental  refine- 
ment,— that  its  cultivation  evinces  the  excellence  of  our  taste, 
and  its  production  the  ripeness  of  our  talents, — all  these  teach  us 
to  deny  with  earnestness  and  anger,  the  imputation  of  being  an 
unpoetkal  nation. 

That  we  have  no  poem  of  standard  excellence,  written  in  this* 
country,  we  mav  admit — and  still  claim  very  fair  pretensions  to 
poetical  taste  and  genius.  When  we  speak  of  standard  excellence, 
we  mean  such  a  poem  as  at  once  causes  national  pride  to  claim, 
and  yields  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  perusal ;  from  which  splen- 
did passages  may  be  selected,  glowing  with  pure  and  original 
thought ; — not  the  poetry  of  reading,  and  of  other  poets,  but  poe- 
try of  that  unequivocal  cast,  which  bears  the  hardy  features  of 
genius,  and  enables  every  reader,  by  the  simple  and  natural  in- 
struction of  feeling,  to  say*— the  author  of  that  book  is  a  poet. 
In  making  this  unreserved  admission,  we  take  from  our  assail- 
ants all  foothold  for  argument,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  attacked 
for  the  poetry  that  has  been  published  in  this  country :  ill  nature 
having  confined  the  scale  of  our  powers  to  the  little  we  have  pro- 
duced, without  examining  why  we  have  not  done  better,  or 
whether  we  are  denied  the  power  to  improve.  We  are  aware  that 
all  arguments  that  may  be  offered,  accounting  for  our  poetical 
deficiencies  upon  the  score  of  our  want  of  that  refinement  whicl) 
belongs  to  older  countries,  will  be  met  with  tjie  old  and  well  es- 
tablished maxim— that  a  true  poet  derives  his  Jiigh  claims,  pot 
from  accidental  circumstances,  or  refined  education,  but  fresh 
and  pure  from  the  hand  of  nature  alone,  Old  maxims  should 
be  received  and  examined  with  great  respect,  because,  what 
has  been  frequently  repeated  for  a  long  period,  must  have  been 
cautiously  investigated,  by  the  sifting  co-operation  of  truth  and 
time;  but  we  admit  the  old  maxim,  and  only  rely  upon  another 
view  of  our  situation,  not  inconsistent  with  its  existence. 

Poetry  has  been  in  all  countries  produced  by  leisure,  retire- 
ment, and  a  settled  state  of  society.  Leisure  induced  refection, 
retirement  gave  thought  a  regulated  and  refined  direction,  and 
a  settled  state  of  society  produced  peculiar  wants,  demanding  and 
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encouraging  intellectual  amusements,  to  replace  the  anxiety  of 
danger,  or  the  ferocity  of  aggression. 

In  former  times,  agriculture  and  war  were  the  chief  employ* 
ments  of  mankind :  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  glorious 
contest,  as  then  carried  on,  elevated  the  mind  to  high  thoughts, 
and  the  domestic  and  natural  charms  of  rural  life,  presented 
those  sweet  reflections  to  which  refinement  can  add  nothing,  save 
increased  skill  to  impart  them.  Learning  next  followed,  and  a  very 
awkward  appearance  she  made :  her  captives  had  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  trip  lightly  in  her  gyves,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  halted 
in  pedantry.  Time  and  taste,  placed  learning  in  its  proper  pro- 
vince, showing  how  it  improved  poetry,  as  a  fine  road  does  a 
rich  country— creating  nothing,  but  facilitating  all. 

Commerce  with  its  changes  and  chances,  next  gave  "<  a  deep 
immedicable  wound"  to  poetry :  trade  in  all  her  subdivided  re- 
quisitions, called  away  many  a  fine  poet  to  wealth  and  comfort, 
instead  of  condemning  him  to  fame  and  hunger.  Law  flourished, 
science  and  certainties  all  bore  commercial  relations ;  and  neg- 
lected poetry  found  mankind  too  busy  to  notice  her  many  ments 
and  sweet  delights.  Still,  learning  received,  encouragement,  but 
it  was  mercantile  encouragement ;  every  exertion  of  the  human 
mind  was  encountered  on  the  threshold  of  experiment,  with  a 
commercial "  cui  bono  ?"  Such  was  the  state  of  poetry  and  learn- 
ing in  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Amidst  this  melancholy  prospect  for  learning  and  poetry, 
there  still  survived  a  redeeming  power  in  England,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  rank  and  property,  which  continued  in  families — 
and  left  certain  classes  independent  of  commerce.  By  their 
members,  literature  was  either  directly  aided  from  individual 
application — by  the  means  they  afforded  to  their  children— or  the 

{latronage  they  extended  to  authors.  Commerce  raised  the  va- 
ne of  real  possessions,  and  by  simply  seeking  the  gains  of  trade, 
conferred  an  undesigned  benefit  on  poetry  and  learning. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  ranks  in  England  may  have  no  smaH 
influence  in  the  maintaining  and  promotion  of  poetry.  It  is  a 
natural  feeling  of  human  nature  to  respect  and  look  up  to  those 
who  are  placed  above  us,  either  by  worldly  state  or  natural  ta- 
lents : — to  recommend  ourselves  to  them  by  our  best  exertions, 
incited  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of  distinction,  is  no 
novel  course  to  those  who  reflect  on  human  wants,  or  the  means 
we  exert  to  supply  them.  Excellent  poetry  can  only  be  found 
where  patronage,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  extended  to  its  aid. 
And  whether  such  patronage  flow  from  public  or  private  munifi- 
cence, the  effect  is  the  same,  though  varying  in  degree. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  let  it  be  applied  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  our  own  country.    Have  we  distinct  classes,  to 
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encourage  or  support  au  exclusive  application  to  poetry,  or  even 
general  literature  ?  Have  we  colleges  with  appendant  institutions, 
by  whose  means  indigent  talent  may  be  fostered,  and  when  ma- 
tured by  learning,  rewarded  with  profit,  and  so  expanded  into 
utility  and  fame  ? 

We  have  an  immense  commerce — the  spirit  of  traffic  pervades 
every  thing  on  the  face  of  our  continent,  and  education  is  en- 
couraged because  good  order  and  prosperity  in  trade  call  for  it, 
as  a  necessary  incident :  Literature  has  a  share  of  our  attention, 
because  by  it,  relaxations  from  the  cares  of  commerce  are  plea?* 
sandy  filled  up.  Industry,  coupled  with  a  profitable  object,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  people.  In  Holland  it  is 
fashionable  to  be  a  man  of  business — with  us,  every  thing  that 
looks  like  idleness,  is  promptly  rewarded  either  with  angry  re- 
proach, or  unconcealed  contempt.  This  is  right,  and  it  has  a 
very  salutary  effect ;  but,  like  many  good  principles,  it  carries 
us  too  far.  No  distinction  is  taken  between  positive  inexer- 
tion,  and  that  kind  of  application,  whose  result  is  not  ready 
at  hand,  or  whose  ultimate  advantage  is  not  open  to  the 
powers  of  arithmetic.  A  wealthy  merchant  who  trades  in 
banks  or  lands,  ships  or  stocks,  begins  the  education  of  his 
son  right  early,  with  a  view  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  a  physician, 
or  a  clergyman :  he  enters  him  at  college,  when  a  school-madam 
has  scarcely  resigned  her  lawful  authority  over  him,  and,  after 
struggling  a  few  years  through  languages  and  sciences,  his  edu- 
cation is  completed  with  his  "  commencement  speech,"  and^  he 
betakes  himself  "  scarce  half  made  up"  to  a  learned  avocation, 
with  scholarship  nearly  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  admission  into 
a  European  college.  IfJ  after  a  young  man  has  shaken  himself 
free  from  his  professor's  bonds,  a  love  of  learning  leads  him  to 
a  further  cultivation  of  letters,  his  friends  are  alarmed,  and 
a  variety  of  gloomy  opinions  are  given  on  his  case — that  he  is 
losing  his  time— that  he  should  begin  professional  studies  that 
his  learning,  when  commercially  summed  up,  will  frilly  meet 
the  drafts  of  either  law,  physic,  or  divinity — and  what  has  he  to 
do  with  languages  and  sciences,  when  he  has  left  college?  All 
this  may  be  worldly  wisdom — but  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  seek 
and  expect  grain,  where  the  green  blade  has  been  cropped 
close.  Why  should  we  look  for  profound  learning  when  its 
pursuit  is  prevented?  and  why  should  we  hope  for  poetical 
excellence,  when  the  leisure  by  which  it  is  cultivated  and  pro- 
duced, is  denied — by  branding  its  votary  as  an  idler,  because 
he  is  guilty  of  devoting  himself  to  one  species  of  labour,  in  pre- 
ference to  another?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  poe- 
tic talent,  even  in  natural  poets,  does  not  require  studious  culti- 
vation.    Pope  thought  differently.     How  great  is  the  inequality 
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between  die  early,  and  matured  productions  of  the  best  poets ! 
In  this  view,  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in  a  confession  of  the 
puny  state  of  our  poetical  efforts : — we  are  not  eminent  in  learn* 
ing,  nor  excellent  in  poetry ;  neither  do  we  make  chronometers, 
fine  watches,  lace,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  which  older  coun- 
tries produce :  but  we  possess  the  means  of  their  production,  should 
the  demands  and  institutions  of  society  require  and  support  them. 

If  the  number  and  excellence  of  British  poets  declined  from 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  trade,  though  cherished  in  academic  bowers 
guarded  by  entailed  possessions,  and  courted  to  exertion  by  the 
smiles  of  rank  and  the  hopes  of  preferment  and  profit;  surely 
we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  poetical  reputation,  when  press- 
ed down  by  a  like  cause,  and  unsustained  by  like  institutions. 
Why  should  the  same  debilitating  principle,  which  smote  the 
poetry  of  England  in  full  grown  vigour  with  feebleness,  strike 
health  and  excellence  into  the  poetic  aspirations  of  a  new  coun- 
try? 

The  little  book  before  us  is  the  effort  of  an  American  lady,  and 
as  such  claims  our  attention,  while  its  poetic  merit  challenges 
our  respect  Every  man  of  sense  and  sentiment,  must  view  with 
hearty  satisfaction  the  literary  improvement  of  the  females  of  his 
country.  It  gives  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  refine- 
ment of  society ;  because  the  exercise  of  female  attainment  is  al- 
ways domestic  and  social.  The  wisdom,  wit,  or  imagination  of 
man  may  be  of  unrivalled  excellence  and  the  domestic  circle 
still  share  but  little  of  their  influence,  in  pleasure  or  improvement, 
— professional  duties,  abstraction,  or  an  unamiable  cast  of  teni- 
per,  may  obscure  his  qualities ;  but  the  business  of  woman  is  do- 
mestic duty  ;  therefore  the  place  of  weary  relaxation  to  men  is 
the  scene  of  enlivened  exertion  to  females,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  minds  of  women  are  neglected  or  improved,  the  society  which 
they  give  tone  to,  must  be  rude  or  polished. 

The  diction,  thought,  and  versification,  display  refined  taste, 
carefully  improved  by  education :  and  though  the  poem,  taken 
generally,  wants  that  interest  which  might  be  produced  from  a 
better  story,  and  incidents  more  skilfully  enlarged  or  disposed ; 
yet  as  it  stands,  perhaps  the  proportionable  interest  it  creates  by 
the  force  of  poetic  talent  alone,  is  more  a  matter  of  credit  to 
the  lady,  than  if  we  were  surprised  into  applause  by  the  novelty 
of  the  tale,  or  the  unexpectedness  and  ingenuity  of  the  incidents. 
The  following  description  of  a  storm  at  Hell-gate,  is  natural, 
flowing,  and  forcible. 

*  Where  Hell-gate  boils  with  awful  roar, 
And  spray  bedews  the  reckless  shore, 
And  to  thie  left,  with  wondrous  sweep, 
High  forming  o'er  a  rock?  steep, 
Vofc.  II.  50 
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The  water  like  a  sheet  of  snow 
Descends  into  a  gulf  below. 

Alone,  the  vivid  lightning's  power, 
Midst  darkness  of  a  midnight  hour, 
The  scene  displays ;  no  kindlier  ray, 
To  light  him  on  his  dreary  way. 
And  long  he  strives  his  bark  to  keep 
From  eddying  waves,  where  chasms  deep 
Warn  the  lorn  heart  that  death  is  near, 
And  yawn  a  frightful  sepulchre ! 
The  forked  lightning  darts  around, 
Amidst  the  pealing  thunder's  sound. 

The  description  of  the  appearance  of  morning,  as  viewed  from 
the  seashore,  has  considerable  merit ;  and  the  Periphrasis  for  at 
Ship,  in  the  closing  lines,  is  novel,  poetical  and  elegant. 

Gay  beam'd  the  morn— a  brighter  sun 

Ne'er  shone  upon  a  fairer  land. 

Refreshed  from  slumber,  rose  Fitz-Erne, 

And  musing  sought  the  sea-beat  strand  ; 

Before  him  lay  the  blue  expanse 

Of  water  spread,  the  rippling  bay 

With  softest  murmur  courts  his  glance ; 

Where  many  a  bark,  with  streamer  gay, 

And  Ocean's  loftier  burthen,  glide 

Along  its  dark  and  hastening  tide.' 

This  poem,  when  rightly  considered,  affords  us  no  smalt 
cause  for  gratulation, — more  indeed  for  what  it  indicates,  than 
what  it  is.  It  proves  that  well-directed  education  of  the  most 
valued  kind,  is  doing  its  good  work  among  us, — it  shows  that 
there  is  a  species  of  female  improvement  springing  up,  that  de- 
pends, not  upon  charming  the  eye,  or  delighting  the  ear, — whose 
exertions  are  not  cut  up  by  the  roots,  from  added  years,  a  lame 
foot,  an  ailing  finger  or  a  heavy  cold ;  but  whose  influence  and 
advantage  are  co-extensive  with  life  itself,  and  when  accident  or 
age  sweep  away  all  but  the  faded  recollections  of  other  accom- 
plishments, they  add  force  and  value  to  lettered  cultivation.  It 
is  a  national  object  of  deep  and  general  interest,  that  the  education 
of  the  female  sex  should  be  carefully  improved,  and  their  talents 
diligently  encouraged.  The  manners  of  women  have  a  most  de- 
cisive influence  on  society,  by  moulding  the  minds  of  the  young, 
restraining  and  polishing  the  adult,  and  ministering,  with  "  angel 
grace,"  comfort  and  consolation  to  age.  Surely  those  duties 
must  be  performed,  with  an  effect  proportioned  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  agent  Narrow  must  be  the  intelligence,  and 
unenviable  the  sentiment  of  that  sceptic  who  hesitates,  on  the  na- 
tional necessity  of  female  education. 
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Art.  XI.    Fanny.    Second  Edition.    New- York.    Wiley  and 
Halsted.     1821.     pp.  68. 

Who  has  not  read  Fanny  9 — both  the  first  and  the  second 
editions  of  it — that  delightful  bagatelle,  which  some  unknown  but 
highly  favoured  protege  of  the  Muses  has  brought  out,  to  turn 
care  into  mirth,  gravity  into  light-heartedness,  ennui  into  self- 
complacency,  and  pride,  pedantry,  affectation,  extravagance, 
folly,  and  *  the  first  society' — into  fun. 

We  are  not  without  apprehension  that  the  notice  we  take  of  it, 
will  be  deemed  by  some,  a  matter  of  supererogation  ;  inasmuch 
as  its  popularity  has  already  anticipated  all  the  encomiums, 
which,  in  our  stern  and  censorial  character,  it  could  be  supposed  , 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  pass,  on  the  frolic  fancies  of  this  son 
of  Apollo.  We  shall  not,  however,  suffer  any  fears  on  this  point 
to  overcome  the  consciousness  of  what  belongs  to  our  "  high 
calling ;"  nor  permit,  by  our  silence,  an  inference  to  be  drawn, 
that  we  do  not  think  some  additional  importance  will  be  attach- 
ed to  a  book,  from  its  receiving  at  our  hands, "  recorded  honours." 

Brief  as  it  is,  we  met  with  some  embarrassments  in  its  peru- 
sal, which  we  shall  notify  to  our  readers.  Our  earliest  and  vir- 
gin copy  of  the  second  edition, — without  a  cover  on,  and  before 
it  was  half  read — strayed  somehow  insensibly  away  from  our  cri- 
tical fingers,  into  the  fair  and  favourite  hand  of  youth,  taste,  in- 
telligence and  beauty.  We  forthwith  ordered  another  copy, 
which  was  captured  in  our  library,  almost  as  soon  as  it  reached 
there,  by  a  fine,  good-hearted  country  8$avan,  who  said,  as  he 
coolly  rolled  it  up  and  consigned  it  to  his  pocket,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Fanny,  from  the  "  expectations,"  which  beam- 
ed upon  her  in  the  first  edition ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  effect  her  "  misfortunes,"  set  forth  in  the  second,  would  have 
upon  his  passion.  Another  copy  was  then  procured,  but  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  leaves,  a  literary  friend  who 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England,  called  to  bid  us  "  good 
by,"  and  saying  he  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  publishers,  craved 
leave  to  take  it,  to  amuse  the  passengers  on  the  voyage ;  adding, 
that  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  would  despatch  it  to  Lord  By- 
ron, at  Venice,  just  to  let  him  know  that  we  could  give  out  the 
poetic  fling  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  as  fine  and  careless  a 
style  as  the  wits  "  t'other  side  the  ferry," — and  with  better  morals, 
than  are  displayed  in  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan. 

The  Fanny,  of  the  first  edition  was  furnished  by  the  appro- 
priating sagacity  and  the  sensitive  fears  of  the  day,  with  sundry 
"  local  habitions,"  and  a  variety  of  "  names."  She  was  de- 
cidedly recognised  one  evening,  at  a  very  famous  tea  party,  un- 
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der  circumstances  which  left  do  doubt  of  her  identity :— she  was 
also  reported  to  us,  by  one  of  the  pkUosophicals,  to  have  been  at' 
that  very  time,  listening  to  Griscom's  evening  lecture  on  Astrono- 
my—while we  ourselves  fancied,  that  it  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  this  self-same  expectant  heiress,  whom  at  that  identical  mo- 
ment we  were  watching,  as  she  threaded  the  maies  of  a  cotillion, 
at  one  of  the  City  Hotel  Publics.  Fanny's  father  too  by  the 
same  sort  of  appropriating  legerdemain  became,  like  Mrs.  Mala- 
propos Cerberus,  "  three  gentlemen  at  once,"  He  was  obser- 
ved throwing  an  intent  and  business-like  glance  at "  Lang's  Bul- 
letin," which  a  fresh  arrival  had  loaded  with  news ;  and  yet  it 
was  insisted  by  one,  that  he  was  sitting  at  that  very  time,  with  a 
board  of  Insurance  directors ;  and  by  another,  that  he  had  but 
then  passed  him,  at  the  court  end  of  Wall-street,  '  doffing  his 
beaver  to  Mr.  Gelston,  the  collector.' 

The  second  edition  puts  an  end  to  all  these  shrewd  conjec- 
tures, and  leaves  Fanny — with  an  indkfcrent  shawl  cm— to  music 
and  a  *  tear ;'  and  her  father — after  being  visited  by  '  the  nota- 
ry,' and  taking  *  a  shilling's  worth  of  Jupiter,  through  the  show- 
man's telescope,'— to  Scudder  and  to  Poetry.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  mere  fancy-sketch,  which,  in  its  general  lineaments,  in  its 
colouring,  and  its  keeping,  is  so  true  to  the  collective  features 
and  characteristic  expression  of  a  large  class,  who  are  strug- 
gling for  the  reputation  of  having  been  admitted  into  the  den  of 
that  mystical  and  equivocal  "  lion" — the  first  society,  should 
have  put  curiosity  on  the  alert,  in  search  of  a  real  original,  and 
secured  to  conjecture  the  certainty  of  being  mistaken. 

The  father  was— 

'  A  decent  kind  df  person;  one  whose  head 
Was  not  of  brains  particularly  full ;' 

Who  had  made  and  saved  money  in  Chatham-street— moved  to 
*  Hanover-square'— gained  consequence  and  self-importance — be- 
came bank  and  insurance  director,  philanthropist  and  politician — 
employed  all  sorts  of  masters  to  teach  Fanny  all  sorts  of  accom- 
plishments—made  presents  of  <  bivalve  moluscas'  to  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell—purchased  a  mansion  in  Broadway,  to  clear  his  "  household 
coat"  from  stain— set  np  a  splendid  equipage — gave  magnificent 
parties — had  the  brokers  for  his  friends,  and — '  stopped  pay- 
ment' 

*  For  two  whole  days  they  were  the  common  talk  ; 

The  party,  and  the  failure,  and  all  that, 
The  theme  ofloungers  in  their  morning  walk, 

Porter-house  reasoning,  and  tea-table  chat. 
The  third,  some  newer  wonder  came  to  blot  them, 
And  on  the  fourth,  the  "  meddling  world"  forgot  them. 

Anxious,  however,  something  to  discover, 
I  pass'd  their  house— tire  shutters  were  all  clos'd ; 
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As  the  heart  clings  to  life ;  and  when  resume 

The  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  coarse,.. 
There  lingers  a  deep  feeling — like  the  moan 
Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  his  ?iew, 

Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  burst  before  him  ; 

Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  dear  blue 
Of  Summer's  sky,  in  beauty  bending  oV  him — 

The  city  bright  below ;  and  far  away, 

Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay. 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement, 
And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air ; 

And  white  sails  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent, 
Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there, 

In  wild  reality.    When  life  is  old, 

And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this ;  nor  lives  there  one 
Whose  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood's  days 

Of  happiness,  were  pass'd  beneath  that  sun, 
That  in  his  manhood's  prime  can  calmly  gaze 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand, 

Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land.' 


SELECT. 


Art.  I.  Base  du  Syslime  Mctrique  DScimal,  ou  Mesure  de  VArc  du  Me- 
ridian entre  les  parallalet  de  Dunkerque  and  Barcelona.  ExeV 
cut^e  par  JAM.  Mechain  et  Delambre.  Tome  Premier.  Paris. 
4to.  1806. 

[Edinburgh  Review — Jan.  1807.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  clearest  of  our  ideas  are  in- 
capable of  being  accurately  expressed  by  means  of  language, 
or  of  any  arbitrary  symbols  whatsoever.  This  happens  with  re- 
spect to  certain  ideas  of  quantity,  while  with  respect  to  others, 
not  more  clear  or  definite,  the  contrary  takes  place.  Of  the 
magnitude  of  a  line,  for  instance,  no  precise  notion  can  be  con- 
veyed in  words  from  one  man  to  another,  except  by  comparing 
it  with  a  line  already  known  to  them  both ;  and  if  such  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  wanting,  the  ordinary  means  of  information 
fail  entirely,  and  there  is  no  resource  but  in  the  actual  exhibition 
of  the  line  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  again,  where  either  the 
ratio  or  the  angular  position  of  magnitudes  are  concerned :  these 
can  be  fully  explained  by  verbal  communication,  and  never  re- 
quire the  production  of  the  objects  themselves.    We  know  what 
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the  authority  of  the  past  time,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  present, 
was  not  likely  to  maintain  itself  long  against  the  spirit  of  reform 
which  became  so  general  in  that  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  This  system,  too,  beside  the  other  objections 
to  it,  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  connected  with  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  feudal  times.  The  abolition  of  it,  therefore,  was 
resolved  on  ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  France  and  for 
Europe,  if  every  thing  which  was  then  destroyed  had  been  re- 
placed  by  as  solid  and  useful  a  structure  as  that  which  we  are 
going  to  describe.  In  the  reformation  proposed,  two  principal 
objects  were  kept  in  view.  The  first  was  the  establishment  of  a 
natural  standard  for  the  measures  of  linear  extension,  and  of 
course  for  the  measures  of  all  other  quantities.  The  second  was, 
to  render  the  computation  of  those  measures  subject  to  the  same 
arithmetical  system  that  is  used  in  other  calculations.  For  this 
purpose,  the  unit  of  measure  was  to  be  divided  decimally,  and  to 
be  multiplied  decimally,  in  order  to  constitute  the  other  measures 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ.  No  fractions  but  deci- 
mal were  to  be  used  in  expressing  quantities  of  any  sort ;  and  the 
great  improvement  of  having  but  one  arithmetical  scale  for  rec- 
koning integers  and  fractions  of  every  kind,  was  in  this  way  to  be 
introduced ; — an  improvement  so  obvious,  and,  withal,  so  little 
difficult,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been 
attempted  till  near  a  thousand  years  after  decimal  arithmetic  it- 
self was  first  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  fixing  a  natural  and  universal  standard  of  measure,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  present  diversity  of  weights  and  measures, 
was  an  object  that  very  early  drew  the  attention  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  It  was  proposed  in  that  assembly  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  decreed  accordingly,  that  the  King  should  be 
entreated  to' write  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  engage  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  concur  with  the  National  Assembly  in  fixing 
a  natural  unit  of  weights  and  measures ;  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  two  nations,  an  equal  number  of  Commissioners  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  might 
unite  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  la- 
titude of  45%  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  might  be  thought  pre- 
ferable, and  to  deduce  from  thence  an  invariable  standard  of  mea- 
sures and  of  weights.  This  decree  passed  in  August,  1790. 
The  Academy  named  a  Commission  composed  of  Borda,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet;  and  their  report  k 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1788.  Three  diffe- 
rent units  foil  under  the  consideration  of  these  philosophers  ; 
to  wit,  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian, and  the  quadrant  of  the  equator.  If  the  first  of  these  was 
U>  be  adopted,  the  commissioners  were  of  opinion,  that  the  pen- 
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dulmn  vibrating  seconds  in  the  parallel  of  45°  deserved  the  pre-' 
ference,  because  it  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  like 
pendulums  in  all  other  latitudes. .  They  observed,  however,  that 
the  pendulum  involves  one  element  which  is  heterogeneous,  to 
wit,  time ;  and  another  which  is  arbitrary,  to  wit,  the  division 
of  the  day  into  86,400  seconds.  It  seemed  to  them  better  that 
the  unit  of  length  should  not  depend  on  a  quantity,  of  a  kind  dif- 
ferent from  itself,  nor  on  any  thing  that  was  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed. 

The  commissioners,  therefore,  were  brought  to  deliberate  be- 
tween the  quadrant  of  the  equator,  and  the  quadrant  of  the  me- 
ridian ;  and  they  were  determined  to  fix  on  the  latter,  because  it 
is  most  accessible,  and  because  it  can  be  ascertained  with  most 
precision.  The  quadrant  of  the  meridian  then  was  to  be  taken  as 
the  real  unit ;  and  the  ten-millionth  part  of  it,  being  thought  of 
a  convenient  length,  was  to  be  taken,  in  practice,  for  the  unit  of 
linear  extension.  At  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
circle  into  360 J  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  decimal  division 
introduced  ;  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  being  divided, 
not  into  90,  but  into  100  equal  parts ;  these  parts  into  ten,  and  so 
on.  With  regard  to  the  above  determination,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  that  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  pendulum  are 
by  no  means  completely  satisfactory.  The  consideration,  that 
time  is  a  heterogeneous  element,  is  too  abstract  and  metaphysical 
to  influence  one's  choice '  in  a  matter  that  is  merely  practical. 
The  arbitrary  element  introduced  by  the  division  of  the  day  into 
seconds,  is  perhaps  an  objection  of  more  weight,  were  it  not  ba- 
lanced by  an  equal  objection  in  the  case  of  the  standard  which 
has  been  actually  adopted.  That  standard,  in  effect,  is  not  the 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  but  the  ten-millionth  part  of  that  quad- 
rant; and  ten  million  is,  without  doubt,  a  number  just  as  arbi- 
trary, and  as  far  from  being  suggested  by  any  natural  appear- 
ance, as  86,400,  the  number  of  seconds  into  which  the  day  is  di- 
vided. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  whatever  standard  be  adopted, 
to  proceed  without  the  use  of  some  arbitrary  division  that  must 
be  determined  by  our  conveniency,  and  not  at  all  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself.  Whether  we  take  the  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian or  the  radius  of  die  globe,  as  Cassini  long  ago  propose*, 
for  the  unit  with  which  all  measures  are  to  be  compared,  the  por- 
tion of  that  standard  which  we  can  convert  into  a  rod  of  brass  or 
platina,  to  be  preserved  in  our  museums,  or  to  be  employed  in 
actual  mensuration,  must  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination. 
The  real  unit  or  standard  that  is  used  in  practice  must  always* 
involve  in  it  a  similar  assumption ;  and  its  doing  so  can  never 
afford  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  one  standard  and  preferring 
another. 

Vol.  H.  51 
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It  may  be  further  alleged  against  the  choice  of  the  French-cam- 
Missioners,  that  there  is  in  the  unit  which  they  have  fixed  on, 
something  that  is  even  worse  than  an  arbitrary  element— one 
which  is  hypothetical,  and  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty.  The  quadrant  of  the  meridian  jtself  is  not  the  imme- 
diate object  of  mensuration,  at  least  in  its  whole  length.  That 
length  is  concluded  from  the  mensuration  of  a  part,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  meridian  is  an  ellipsis,  and  that  the  ratio  of  its 
axes  to  one  another  is  known.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that  the  me- 
ridians are  similar  and  equal  curves ;  so  that  in  whatever  place 
of  the  world  an  arch  of  the  meridian  is  measured,,  the  quadrant 
deduced  from  it  will  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  It  is  well  known, 
that  these  suppositions  are  not  rigorously  true,  and,  what  is  most 
material  of  all,,  that  a  very  large  arch,  or  several  different  arches 
of  the  meridian,  must  be  measured  before  the  length  of  the  whole 
can  be  determined  with  tolerable  exactness.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, the  pendulum,  in  the  latitude  of  46°,  seems  to  us  to  have 
the  decided  preference  above  all  others.  The  determination  of 
it  involves  no  theory — at  least  none  about  the  conclusions  of 
which  the  slightest  doubt  is  entertained  :  it  is  at  all  times  easily 
examined ;  and  nature  constantly  holds  out  the  prototype  with 
which  our  standard  may  be  compared,  and  from  which,  if  lost,  the 
knowledge  of  it  may  easily  be  recovered. 

For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  our  profound  respect  for 
the  genius  and  talents  of  the  five  academicians  above  named,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  arguments  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  determined. 

But  however  this  be,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  after  the 
French  academicians  had  laud  down  their  plan,  their  method  of 
carrying  it  into  execution  was  most  expeditious  and  accurate. 

Six  different  commissions  for  carrying  all  the  parts  of  the  plan 
into  execution,  that  is,  for  ascertaining  the  unit  of  weight,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  be.  be.  were  appointed  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal part,  to  wit,  the  measurement  of  trie  arch  just  mentioned, 
was  committed  to  Mechain  and  Delambre,  who  began  their  ope- 
rations in  summer,  1792.  The  instruments  which  these  mathe- 
maticians were  to  employ,  both  in  their  astronomical  and  geode- 
tical  observations,  were  the  repeating  circles  of  Borda.  Four 
new  instruments  of  that  kind,  and  of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
sions, were  executed  by  Lenoir,  a  very  skilful  artist,  and  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  Mechain  and  Delambre. 

Two  bases  were  measured,  one  at  Mehm,  by  Delambre,  of 
6075.9  toises,  another  at  Perpignan,  by  Mechain,  of  6006.248 
toises.  It  appears  from  Delambre's  account,  that  when  the  se- 
cond of  these  bases  was  inferred  from  the  first,  it  was  found  only 
about  ten  or  eleven  inches  shorter  than  it  turned  out  to  be  by  ac- 
tual measurement.    When  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  be- 
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tweea  them  is  about  360830  toises,  or  something  more  than  436 
English  miles,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  coincidence  is  a  proof 
of  extreme  accuracy. 

The  observations,  when  finished,  were  laid  before  a  commis- 
sion formed  «f  members  of  the  National  Institute,  and  a  great 
number  of  learned  and  scientific  men  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Italy,  be.  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  given  them 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  before  this  commission  was  such  as  to  give  the  ut- 
most degree  of  authenticity  and  correctness  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
work.  The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  were  separately  exa- 
mined ;  and  after  comparing  the  different  observations  of  each 
angle,  with  all  the  circumstances  entered  into  the  original  note- 
books and  registers,  and  attending  to  all  the  explanations  furnish- 
ed by  the  two  observers  themselves,  the  commissioners  drew  up 
the  table  of  triangles,  such  as  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
•and  such  as  was  to  be  used  in  all  the  subsequent  calculations. 
These  calculations  were  all  separately  carried  on  by  four  different 
persons— Tralks,  Van  Swinden,  Legendre,  and  De&amtoe  hhnseHi 
Each  gave  in  his  own  calculations;  and  their  differences,  if  there 
-were  any,  being  again  examined,  the  result  was  finally  agreed  mi. 
The  observations  for  the  azimuth  were  subjected  to  the  like  ex- 
amination ;  and,  from  all  these  combined,  the  length  of  the  arch 
of  the  meridian  was  inferred.  The  observations  for  the  latitude 
made  at  Dunkirk,  Paris,  Evaux,  Carcasonne,  and  Montjouy, 
were  also  produced  :  so  that  the  celestial  arch  became  known; 
The  comparison  of  the  two  gave,  for  the  compression  of  the 
earth,  yfa;  for  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  5130740  toises ;  and, 
consequently,  for  the  metre,  443.295986  lines. 

During  this  interval,  Mechain  and  Delambre  had  each  fixed 
the  latitude  of  his  observatory  by  no  less  than  1800  observations, 
in  order  to  determine  from  thence  the  latitude  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  was  a  uttle  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian,  and  the  vertex 
of  four  of  the  triangles.  These  observations  agreed  with  on? 
another  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  second. 

The  special  commission  for  determining  the  length  of  the  me* 
tre,  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Van  Swinden,  TraUes,  Laplace, 
Legendre,  Siscar,  Mechain,  and  Delambre.  Their  report,  drawn 
up  by  Van  Swinden,  is  dated  in  1799. 

In  the  course  4>f  their  survey,  the  French  astronomers  deter- 
mined the  latitudes  of  five  different  points  of  the  meridional  arch 
with  great  exactness,  vii.  Dunkirk,  51°  2'  10";  Paris,  at  the 
Pantheon,  48*  50'  49"};  Steeple  of  Evaux,  46°  10'  42" ;  Tower 
of  St  Vincent,  *t  Carcasonne,  43°  12*  54" ;  Tower  of  Montjoay, 
at  Barcelona,  41°  21'  45".  The  amplitudes  of  the  arches  thus 
found,  being  compared  with  the  terrestrial  measurements,  led  to 
some  results  that  were  unexpected,  and  that  are  certainly  highly 
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deserving  of  attention.  It  appears  that  the  length  of  the  degree 
of  the  meridian,  though  it  decrease  constantly  on  going  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  as  it  ought  to  do,  does  in  fact  decrease  very 
irregularly.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  arch,  the 
decrease  is  slow,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  four  toises  in 
the  degrees  that  lie  between  Dunkirk  and  Evaux.  From  Evaux 
to  Carcasonne,  the  degrees  diminish  rapidly,  at  the  rate  of  30 
or  31  toises ;  and  from  Carcasonne  to  Barcelona,  the  diminution 
becomes  again  much  slower,  and  is  about  14  toises  to  a  degree. 

This  irregularity  in  the  differences  of  degrees,  does  not  arise 
from  a  cause  that  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  It  very  much  re- 
sembles that  which  was  experienced  by  Colonel  Mudge  as  he 
went  northward  from  the  coast  of  the  channel,  when  he  found 
that  the  degrees,  instead  of  increasing,  came  to  diminish  about 
the  middle  of  the  arch.  In  both  cases,  we  may  suspect  the  ef- 
fect to  have  arisen,  partly  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  partly 
perhaps  from  inequalities  of  density  under  the  surface,  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  globe.  From  what- 
ever causes  they  arise,  the  repetition  of  operations,  such  ajs  those 
we  are  now  treating  of,  is  what  alone  can  be  expected  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  subject  Additional  experiments  on  the  at- 
traction of  mountains  would  probably  tend  to  the  same  object, 
and  might  lead  to  other  valuable  conclusions. 

We  cannot  finish  our  account  of  these  scientific  operations, 
without  expressing  our  wishes  that  the  uniformity  of  measures  and 
of  weights  were  introduced  into  our  own,  and  into  every  other 
civilized  country.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  we  are  apt 
to  think,  when  we  consider  the  matter  at  a  distance ;  and  to  ef- 
fect it  requires,  in  reality,  nothing  but  for  the  legislature  to  say, 
it  shall  be  done.  As  to  the  standard  to  be  adopted,  though  we 
think  the  pendulum  would  have  afforded  the  most  convenient ; 
yet  when  one  has  been  actually  fixed  on  and  determined,  that 
circumstance  must  greatly  outweigh  every  other  consideration. 
The  system  adopted  by  the  French,  if  not  absolutely  the  best, 
is  so  very  near  it,  that  the  difference  is  of  no  account.  In  one 
point  it  is  very  unexceptionable ;  it  involves  nothing  that  savours 
of  the  peculiarities  of  any  country ;  insomuch,  as  the  commis- 
sioners observe,  that  if  all  the  history  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering were  forgotten,  and  the  results  of  the  operations  only 
preserved,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with  what  nation  this 
system  had  originated.  The  wisest  measure,  therefore,  for  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  is  certainly  to  adopt  the  metrical  system 
of  the  French,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  division  of  the 
circle,  where  the  number  600,  as  mentioned  above,  might  be 
conveniently  substituted  for  400.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
adopt  their  names,  which  might  not  assort  very  well  with  the 
sounds  that  compose  the  languages  of  other  nations.    Bat  the 
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metre,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  all  the  other  measures  of  linear  ex- 
tension derived  from  it  by  decimal  multiplication  and  division. 
It  is  true,  that  this  cannot  be  done,  especially  in  our  own  case, 
without  a  certain  sacrifice  of  national  vanity ;  and  the  times  do 
not  give  much  encouragement  to  hope  that  5Uch  a  sacrifice  will 
be  made.  The  calamities  which  the  power  and  ambition  of  the 
French  government  have  brought  on  Europe,  induce  us  to  look 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion  on  their  most  innocent  and  laudable 
.exertions.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  yield  to  such  prejudices, 
where  good  sense  and  argument  are  so  obviously  against  them. 
In  a  matter  that  concerns  the  arts  and  sciences  ohly,  the  maxim 
may  be  safely  admitted,  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

Art.  II.  An  Account  of  Experiments  for  Determining  the  Length  of 
the  Pendulum  Vibrating  Seconds  in  the  Latitude  of  London.  By 
Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.    London,  1818. 

[Review— Sept.  1818.] 
The  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  series  of  Geographical  and  Astrono- 
mical measurements,  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  any  yet 
recorded  in  the  history  of  science.  A  proposal  made  by  Cassini 
in  1783,  for  connecting  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and  Green- 
wich by  a  series  of  triangles,  and  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
position  of  these  two  great  centres  of  Astronomical  knowledge 
by  actual  measurement,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  new  operations. 
The  junction  of  the  two  Observatories  was  executed  with  great 
skill  and  accuracy  by  the  geometers  of  England  and  France ; 
the  new  resources  displayed,  and  the  improvements  introduced, 
will  cause  this  survey  to  be  remembered  as  an  era  in  the  practical 
application  of  Mathematical  science. 

The  want  of  system  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  every 
country ;  the  perplexity  which  that  occasions ;  the  ambiguous 
language  it  forces  us  to  speak  ;  the  useless  labour  to  which  it  sub- 
jects us,  and  the  endless  frauds  which  it  conceals,  have  been  long 
the  disgrace  of  civilized  nations.  Add  to  this,  the  perishable  cha- 
racter thus  impressed  on  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude and  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  impossibility,  by  a  descrip- 
tion in  words,  of  giving  to  posterity  any  precise  information  on 
these  subjects,  without  reference  to  some  natural  object  that  con- 
tinues always  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  provision  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  so  happily  made  for  conveying  the  knowledge 
of  one  age  entire  and  perfect  to  another,  suffers  in  the  case  of 
magnitude  a  great  and  very  pernicious  exception,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  but  such  reference  as  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Philosophers  had  often  complained  of  these  evils,  and  had  point- 
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ed  out  the  care ;  bat  there  were  old  habits  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices to  be  overcome ;  and  the  phantom  of  innovation,  even  in 
its  most  innocent  shape,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  governments,  con- 
scious that  so  many  of  their  institutions  had  nothing  bat  their  an- 
tiquity to  recommend  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  National  Assembly  was  avowedly  superior  to  the 
last  of  these  terrors,  and  the  Philosophers  of  France  considered  it 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  fixing,  with  the  support  of  Go- 
vernment, a  new  system  of  measures  and  weights,  on  the  best  and 
most  permanent  foundation. 

Of  the  quantities  which  nature  preserves  always  of  the  same 
magnitude,  there  are  but  few  accessible  to  man,  and  capable  at 
the  same  time  of  being  accurately  measured.  The  choice  is  li- 
mited to  a  portion  of  the  earth's  circumference,  or  to  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  a  given  number  of  times  in  die 
course  of  a  solar  or  sideral  day,  or  any  portion  of  time  accurate- 
ly defined  by  some  of  the  permanent  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
choice  of  the  French  mathematicians,  falling  on  the  first  of  these, 
was  accompanied  with  this  great  benefit  to  science,  that  it  en- 
forced a  very  diligent  and  scrupulous  examination  into  the  mag- 
nitude and  figure  of  the  earth.  The  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian  was  the  unit  of  linear  extension  which  they  proposed  to 
assume,  and  the  ten-millionth  part  of  it  was  the  standard  to  which 
all  linear  measures  were  to  be  referred.  The  series  of  difficult 
and  nice  observations  undertaken  with  a  view  to  this  improve- 
ment, carried  on  in  the  midst  of  much  intestine  disorder  with  sig- 
nal firmness  and  perseverance,  and  finished,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, with  all  the  accuracy  that  the  new  instruments  and  new 
methods  could  afford,  has  raised  to  the*  men  of  science  engaged  in 
it,  (Delamb&e,  Mechain,  Biot,  Arago,)  a  monument  that  can 
never  be  effaced.  The  meridian  of  Paris,  continued  to  Dunkirk, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Solieure  on  the  other,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tending beyond  the  latter  to  the  southernmost  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  amounting  nearly  to  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  afforded  means 
more  than  sufficient  for  computing  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian, 
and  thus  fixing  the  standard  on  sure  and  invariable  principles. 

The  extent  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  thus  determined,  is  also 
about  to  receive  a  great  increase  by  the  addition  from  the  British 
survey,  of  an  arc  .extending  from  the  parallel  of  Dunkirk  to  that 
of  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  so  that  the  distance 
between  this  last  parallel  and  that  of  Fermentera,  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  will  become  known  by  ac- 
tual measurement. 

6ut  while  it  is  possible  to  interrogate  Nature  in  two  different 
ways  concerning  the  same  thing,  curiosity  is  not  to  be  satisfied 
without  having  both  her  responses.  The  pendulum,  as  is  well 
known,  affords  the  means  of  determining,  not  indeed  the  magni- 
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lode,  bat  the  figure  of  the  earth;  that  it,  its  compression  at  the 
Poles,  or  the  oblateness  of  the  spheroidal  figure  into  which  it  is 
formed.  At  the  Equator,  gravitation  is  weaker  than  at  the 
Poles ;  both  on  account  of  the  centrifugal  force,  which  is  greatest 
at  the  former,  and  vanishes  altogether  at  the  latter,  and  of  the 
greater  distance  of  the  circumference  of  the  Equator  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass.  If  the  earth  were  quite  homogeneous,  New- 
ton demonstrated,  that  the  same  fraction,  vii.  ¥£  would  denote 
the  oblateness  of  the  earth,  and  the  diminution  of  gravity  from 
the  Pole  to  the  Equator.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  earth  is  very  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and 
is  much  denser  in  its  interior  than  at  its  surface.  Cuairaut, 
therefore,  did  an  unspeakable  service  to  this  branch  of  science, 
when  he  showed,  that  in  every  case  the  two  fractions  just  men- 
tioned, though  not  equal  to  one  another,  must  always,  when  added 
together,  constitute  the  same  sum,  that  is,  j^  or  ttt-  Hence 
the  oblatenesss  appearing  from  the  measurement  of  degrees  to 
be  ?f?,  the  increase  of  gravity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  the  shortening  of  the  pendulum,  must  be  Tfi  • 
We  must  have  recourse  to  experiment,  then,  to  discover  whether 
this  be  agreeable  to  the  fact,  or  whether  evidences  thus  brought 
together  from  such  different  regions,  conspire  to  support  the  same 
conclusion.  Laplace,  accordingly,  from  an  examination  of  37 
of  the  best  observations  made  in  different  latitudes,  from  the  equa- 
tor as  far  as  the  parallel  of  67  degrees,  had  obtained  a  result  that 
agreed  very  well  with  the  conclusions  from  the  measurement  of 
degrees.  But  these  observations  had  been  most  of  them  made 
long  ago,  before  the  present  extreme  precision  was  introduced, 
and  even  before  the  means  of  comparing  the  lengths  of  two  rules, 
or  two  rods  of  wood  or  of  metal,  was  completely  understood.  It 
was  therefore  extremely  desirable,  that  a  series  of  new  observa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  should  be  made  in  different  countries.  The 
National  Institute  had  begun  the  series  at  Paris ;  it  had  made  a 
part  of  the  Systeme  Mitriaue,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
die  seconds  pendulum  ana  the  metre;  and  a  number  of  experi- 
ments for  that  purpose  were  made  by  Bonn  a  and  Cassini,  with 
every  precaution  that  could  insure  exactness. 

After  quiet  was  restored  to  Europe,  England  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  other  objects  than  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  defence 
or  of  conquest  were  concerned.  France  and  a  great  part  of  the 
continent  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  uniform  measures;  in  Eng- 
land a  plan  for  the  same  had  been  often  thought  of;  it  had  been 
more  than  once  undertaken,  but  never  on  a  right  system ;  and  had 
always,  fortunately,  though  perhaps  weakly,  been  abandoned. 

The  attention  of  the  men  of  science  about  London  was  natu- 
rally turned  to  the  experiments  by  which  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum may  be  accurately  determined.    The  nature  of  the  appa- 
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ratus  best  fitted  for  that  object  is  by  no  means  obvious.'  The 
French  Academicians,  just  referred  to,  had  indeed  employed  a 
very  simple  one,  which  seems  capable  of  great  exactness.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  ball  of  platina  suspended  by  a  fine  wire,  and  vibrating 
about  a  knife  edge,  which  served  as  its  axis.  The  vibrations 
counted  by  the  person  who  conducted  the  experiment,  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  clock,  placed  close  by,  and  regulated  ac- 
cording to  mean  solar  time.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  such  com- 
parisons, the  length  of  the  pendulum,  from  the  knife  edge  to  the 
centre  of  oscillation  of  the  ball,  was  pardy  measured  and  partly 
calculated ;  and  thus  the  quantity  required  was  determined. 

Though  this  method  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Bokda  and  Cassini,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  yet  it  is  right  to  have  so  important  an 
dement  in  our  researches  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  the  in- 
tensity of  gravitation,  ascertained  by  experiments  made  with  diner- 
eat  instruments;  made  according  to  different  methods,and  particu- 
larly not  so  dependent  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  as  to  be  without  the  possibility  of  verification  by  expe- 
riment. It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  in  laying  down  this  last 
condition  we  mean  any  thing  so  absurd  as  to  question  the  force 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  A  conclusion  purely  mathema- 
tical, when  applied  to  an  object  that  is  also  purely  mathematical, 
one  that  partakes  of  the  same  immaterial  and  impassible  nature 
with  itself,  is  above  receiving  additional  evidence  from  any  source 
whatever,  and  despises  alike  all  attempts  to  increase  or  diminish 
its  authority.  But  the  same  is  not  exacdy  the  case  when  the 
conclusion  is  applied  to  a  material  body ;  it  then  partakes  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  subject ;  and  thus,  in  a  sphere  even  of  gold 
or  platina,  the  actual  centre  of  oscillation  may  not  coincide  to 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  with  the  point  which  the  cal- 
culus has  determined.  In  such  instances  the  verification  by  ex- 
periment, if  it  cannot  be  called  necessary,  is  at  least  highly  satis- 
factory. 

Among  the  Mathematicians  who  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
problem  on  a  principle  of  this  kind,  the  author  of  the  paper 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  came  soon  to  be  particularly 
distinguished.  Captain  Kater,  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
seems  early  to  have  united  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  have 
acquired  uncommon  skill  and  accuracy  both  in  philosophical  ex- 
periment, and  astronomical  observation. 

— He  began  to  consider  how  the  experiment  of  the  pendulum 
might  best  be  made  in  a  way  to  admit  of  Verification  by  a  reverse 
experiment ;  and  a  cylindric  rod  of  brass  or  of  iron  readily  oc- 
curred to  him,  as  a  body  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  im- 
possibility, however,  of  finding  a  rod  or  bar  of  metal  so  homo- 
geneous that  its  centre  of  oscillation  could  be  determined  merely 
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from  its  dimensions,  made  him  quickly  despair  of  succeeding  by 
such  means.  It  happily  occurred  to  him,  in  this  uncertainty, 
that  there  was  one  property  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  by  which 
its  place  might  be  made  manifest,  whatever  were  the  irregularity 
in  the  figure,  or  the  density  of  the  vibrating  body. 

Huygens,  the  profound  and  original  author  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Pendulum,  had  demonstrated  that  the  centres  of  suspension 
and  oscillation  are  convertible  with  one  another ;  or  that,  if  in 
any  pendulum  the  centre  of  oscillation  be  made  the  centre  of  sus- 

EMsion,  the  time  of  vibration  will  be  in  both  cases  the  game, 
ence,  conversely,  said  Captain  Eater,  if  the  same  pendulum, 
with  different  points  of  suspension,  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
same  time,  the  one  of  these  points  must  be  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion when  the  other  is  the  centre  of  suspension ;  and  thus  their 
distance,  or  the  true  length  of  the  pendulum,  is  found.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  remark,  that  a  proposition,  so  well  known,  and  affording 
so  direct  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which  experimenters  on 
this  subject  had  always  found  themselves  involved,  was  never  be- 
fore, at  least  in  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  ap- 
plied to  a  purpose  for  which,  now  that  the  secret  is  known,  it 
seems  so  excellently  and  so  plainly  adapted.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  true  genius,  to  find  the  highest  value  in  things 
which  ordinary  men  are  trampling  under  their  feet. 
•  To  reduce  the  principle  just  mentioned  into  a  tangible  form, 
some  further  contrivance  was  still  necessary.  We  copy  the  au- 
thor's description  of  his  convertible  pendulum. 

'  The  Pendulum  is  formed  of  a  bar  of  plate  brass,  one  inch  and 
'  a  half  wide,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bar 
'  two  triangular  holes  are  made,  at  the  distance  of  39.4  inches 
<  from  each  other,  to  admit  the  knife  edges  that  are  to  serve  for 
'  the  axes  of  suspension  in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pen- 
( dulura.    Four  strong  knees  of  hammered  brass,  of  the  same 

*  width  with  the  bar,  six  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
1  inch  thick,  are  firmly  screwed  by  pairs  to  each  one  of  the  bar ; 
'  so  that  when  the  knife  edges  are  passed  through  the  triangular 
1  apertures,  their  backs  may  bear  steadily  against  the  perfectly 
1  plane  surface  of  the  brass  knees,  which  are  formed  as  nearly  as 
1  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The  bar  is  cut  of  such  a 
1  length  that  its  ends  fall  short  of  the  extremities  of  the  knee- 
'  pieces  about  two  inches. 

'  Two  slips  of  deal,  17  inches  long,  are  inserted  at  either  end, 
'  in  the  spaces  thus  left  between  the  knee-pieces  unoccupied  by 
'  the  bar,  and  are  firmly  secured  by  screws.    These  slros  of  deal 

*  are  only  half  the  width  of  the  bpr ;  they  are  stained  black,  and 
1  a  small  whalebone  point  inserted  at  each  end  indicates  the  ex- 
1  tent  of  the  arc  of  vibration. 
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'  A  cylindrical  weight  of  brass,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
'  meter,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds  seven  ounces,  has  a  rec- 
'  tangular  opening  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter,  to  admit  the 
'  knee-pieces  of  one  end  of  the  pendulum.    This  weight,  being* 

*  passed  on  the  pendulum,  is  so  firmly  screwed  in  its  place  as  to 

*  render  any  change  impossible.9 

This  weight,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  between  the  knife 
edges,  but  is  very  near  to  one  of  them.  *  A  second  weight,  of 
'  about  seven  ounces  and  a  half,  is  made  to  slide  on  the  bar,  near 
'  the  knife  edges,  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  it  may  be  fixed  at 
'  any  point  on  the  bar  by  two  screws,  with  which  it  is  furnished. 

*  A  third  weight,  or  slider,  of  only  four  ounces,  is  moveable  along 

*  the  bar,  and  is  capable  of  nice  adjustment,  by  means  of  a  screw 
'  and  a  clasp.  It  is  intended  to  move  near  the  centre  of  the  bar, 
( and  has  an  opening,  through  which  may  be  seen  divisions  of 
( twentieths  of  an  inch  engraved  on  the  bar.' 

It  is  by  means  of  this  moveable  weight  that  the  direction  of 
the  vibrations  in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pendulum 
are  adjusted  to  one  another ;  after  which  it  is  secured  unmovea- 
bly  in  its  place. 

The  knife  edges,  or  prisms,  which  make  so  important  a  part 
of  this  apparatus,  and  are  to  serve  alternately  as  the  axes  of  mo- 
tion, are  made  of  the  steel  prepared  in  India,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  woof*.  The  two  planes  which  form  the  edge  of  each 
prism  are  inclined  to  one  another  nearly  at  an  angle  of  120  de- 
grees. Every  precaution  was  used  to  render  the  edges  true,  or 
straight,  and  to  give  the  hardest  temper  to  the  steel ;  and  a  long 
series  of  experiments  proves  fully  that  they  have  been  successful. 
Every  precaution  was  also  taken  to  give  stability  to  the  axes  of 
suspension,  when  the  experiments  were  made :  But  for  the  details 
of  these,  we  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  paper  itself. 

We  come  now  to  the  very  ingenious  method  which  Captain 
Kater  adopted  for  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  his  pendulum  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  no  doubt,  suffi- 
ciently understood,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the 
pendulum  was  not  to  be  applied  to  a  dock,  nor  to^receive  its 
motion  from  any  thing  but  its  own  weight.  When  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  attempted,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  pendulum  might  safely  be  permitted  to  receive  the  continu- 
ance of  its  motion  from  machinery ;  and  that,  as  it  was  then  in 
no  danger  of  coming  to  rest,  the  results  were  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on.  This  conclusion,  however,  proceeded  on  a  great  mis- 
take as  to  the  part  which  the  machinery  of  the  clock  performs 
on  such  occasions.  That  machinery  is  hardly  ever,  we  believe, 
so  nicely  adjusted  as  accurately  to  restore  to  the  pendulum  the 
motion  it  loses  in  each  vibration,  (from  friction  about  the  cen- 
tre, and  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  without  either  allowing 
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will  give  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  its  own  vibrations  to  the  time  of 
those  of  the  pendulum.  This  experiment  must  be  often  repeated, 
and  a  mean  taken,  that  if  there  are  any  accidental  errors,  there 
may  be  a  probability  of  their  balancing  one  another. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  vibrations  in  the  experiments  of 
Borba.  and  Casbini,  was  similar,  in  many  repects,  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  to  which  Bos- 
covich  refers,  that  of  their  ingenious  countryman,  Mairah. 

The  pendulum  was  placed,  as  in  the  former  example,  right 
before  the  clock  with  which  it  was  to  be  compared,  so  that  the 
wire  by  which  the  platina  ball  was  suspended,  bisected  the  ball 
of  the  clock  pendulum  when  at  rest ;  the  middle  point  of  this 
last  being  marked  by  the  intersection  of  two  white  lines  drawn 
on  a  black  ground.  The  two  pendulums  were  viewed  through 
a  small  telescope,  fixed  on  a  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  a  screen  was  also  placed  before  the  pendulums,  the 
edge  of  which  just  covered  the  wire  of  the  platina  pendulum, 
and  therefore  concealed  behind  it  one  half  of  each  of  the  balls. 
The  platina  pendulum  was  nearly  12  feet  long ;  so  that  it  made 
about  one  vibration  while  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  made  two. 

Suppose,  now,  that  when  the  pendulums  were  put  in  motion, 
the  wire  disappeared  behind  the  screen,  before  the  cross ;  as  the 
times  of  the  vibrations  are  not  supposed  accurately  as  2  to  1,  it 
would  happen  that  the  interval  between  the  disappearances  would 
decrease,  till  at  length  both  objects  came  to  pass  behind  the  screen 
at  the  same  instant  The  instant  of  this  first  coincidence  was  ob- 
served ;  the  oscillations  then  began  to  disagree,  afterwards  to  ap- 
proach, till  at  length  a  second  coincidence  took  place.  In  the 
interval  between  the  coincidences,  the  clock  had  gained  two  se- 
conds on  the  pendulum  ;  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  two  pendulums  was  given.a 

Captain  Eater's  pendulum  was  compared  with  two  clocks, 
the  property  of  H.  Browne,  Esq.,  in  whose  house  the  experiments 
were  made.  One  of  these,  a  time-piece  by  Cumming,  is  of  such 
excellence,  that  the  greatest  variation  of  its  daily  rate,  from  the 
22d  of  February  to  the  31  st  of  July,  did  not  exceed  three  tenths 
of  a  second.  The  clock,  however,  with  which  the  immediate 
comparison  was  made,  and  in  front  of  which  tbe  pendulum  was 
placed,  was  one  of  Arnold's,  also  of  excellent  construction.  The 
pendulum  was  securely  suspended  in  front  of  this  last,  and  close 
to  it,  so  that  it  appeared  to  pass  over  the  centre  of  the  dial-plate, 
with  its  extremity  reaching  a  little  below  the  ball  of  the  pendu- 
lum. A  circular  white  disk  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  black  pa- 
per, which  was  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  clock,  and 
was  of  such  a  size,  that,  when  all  was  at  rest,  it  was  just  hid  from 

a  Base  du  Syst.  M&trique,  torn,  iii.  p.  843. 
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an  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  by  one  of  the  slips 
of  deal  which  form  the  extremities  of  the  brass  pendulum.  Ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  fixed  a  wooden  stand,  as  high 
as  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  serving  to  support  a 
small  telescope,  magnifying  about  four  times.  A  diaphragm  in 
the  focus  was  so  adjusted  as  exactly  to  take  in  the  white  disk, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  slip  of  deal  whicfr  covered  it.  *  Suppo- 
4  sing  now  both  pendulums  set  in  motion,  the  brass  pendulum  a 

*  little  preceding  the  clock,  the  slip  of  deal  will  first  pass  through 
x  the  field  of  view  at  each  vibration,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
'  white  disk.    But  the  brass  pendulum  being  rather  the  longer, 

4  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  will  gain  upon  it ;  the  white  disk   * 
4  will  gradually  approach  the  slip  of  deal,  and  at  length,  at  a  cer- 

*  tain  vibration,  will  be  wholly  concealed  by  it.    The  instant  of 

*  this  total  disappearance  must  be  noted.    The  pendulums  will 

*  now  appear  to  separate ;  and,  after  a  certain  time,  will  again 
4  approach  each  other,  when  the  same  phenomenon  will  take 
4  place.  The  interval  between  the  two  coincidences  will  give 
'  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  of  the  clock ; 

*  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  brass  pendulum  is  greater  by 
4  two.' 

Thus  was  determined  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  tlie 
brass  pendulum  in  a  given  interval  of  time :  and  so,  by  propor- 
tion, the  number  for  a  whole  day.  The  interval  between  the 
two  nearest  coincidences  was  about  132 J";  and  four  of  these, 
that  is,  five  successive  coincidences,  gave  an  interval  of  530",  or 
8  minutes  50  seconds ;  after  which,  the  arc  described  by  the  brass 
pendulum  became  too  small.  The  pendulum  was  then  stopped, 
and  put  in  motion  anew  as  oft  as  it  was  judged  proper  to  repeat 
the  observations. 

Being  now  iu  possession  of  the  means  of  determining,  with 
great  accuracy,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  his  pen- 
dulum in  a  given  time,  Captain  Kater  proceeded,  by  reversing 
it,  to  make  the  vibrations  equal  in  its  two  opposite  positions. 
The  sliding  weight  mentioned  above  was  used  for  producing 
this  equality ;  which,  after  a  series  of  most  accurate  and  careful 
experiments,  was  brought  about  with  a  degree  of  precision  that 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  By  the  mean  of  12  sets  of 
experiments,  each  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  individual 
trials,  with  the  end  of  the  pendulum,  which  we  shall  call  A,  up- 
permost, the  number  of  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
86058.71 ;  and,  with  the  same  end,  A  lowest,  the  mean  of  as 
many  others  gave  86058.72,  differing  from  the  former  only  by 
a  hundredth  part  of  a  vibration.  The  greatest  difference  was 
.43,  or  less  than  a  half.  Such  exactness,  we  believe,  has  never 
been  exceeded  ;  and  would  hardly  be  thought  possible,  if  the 
data  from  which  so  satisfactory  a  result  was  deduced  were  not 
given  in  full  detail  in  the  paper  before  us. 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  been  an  occasional  ob- 
ject of  research  for  more  than  150  years,  has  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation of  a  compound  pendulum  been  found  by  experiment 
alone,  according  to  a  method  also  of  universal  application,  and 
admitting  of  mathematical  precision.  The  ingenious  author  has 
therefore  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  solution  of  a  problem, 
extremely  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  independently  of  its 
immediate  connexion  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant questions  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Earth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  or  the  distance  between  the  knife  edges,  which  bad 
alternately  served  as  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation, 
and  from  thence  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  which,  at  the  spot  (Mr. 
Browne's  house  in  Portland  Place)  where  the  observations  were 
made,  is  51°  31'  8".4.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  no  ex- 
pedient has  been  neglected  that  practical  or  theoretical  science 
n  at  present  in  possession  of,  for  giving  precision  to  this  measure- 
ment, and  that  it  was  in  all  respects  such  as  to  correspond  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  have  just  seen  so  striking  an  example. 
Including  the  effects  of  temperature,  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  at- 
mosphere, of  the  shortening  of  the  arcs  of  vibration  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  each  trial,  and  reducing  the  actual  vibra- 
tions to  those  in  arcs  infinitely  small,  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendnlum,  from  a  mean  of  the  12  sets  of  experiments  above  men* 
tioned,  comes  out  39.13829  inches,  or  39.1386,  reducing  it  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.a  The  greatest  difference  between  this  result 
and  any  one  of  the  12  of  which  it  is  a  mean,  is  .00028  of  an  inch ; 
that  is,  less  than  three  of  the  ten  thousandth  parts.  The  mean 
difference  among  these  results,  adding  the  positive  and  negative 
together,  as  if  they  had  all  one  sign,  or  were  all  on  the  same  side, 
is  little  more  than  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  and  as  the 
above  is  obviously  a  supposition  more  unfavourable  than  ought 

a  The  scale  on  which  this  pendulum  is  measured,  is  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh's,  the  work  of  Troughton,  and  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  George  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798.  Gen.  Roy's  scale,  which  is  very 
important,  as  being  thai  from  which  are  derived  all  the  measurements  in  the 
trigonometric  survey,  was  compared  with  the  preceding  by  Captain  Kat^r* 
So  also  was  the  yard  on  what  is  called  the  parliamentary  standard,  which 
was  laid  off  by  Bird,  but  it  would  seem  not  so  carefully  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  scales  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  named,  appear 
from  these  measures  to  be  as  the  numbers  1 ;  .99963464 ;  1.00000444. 

In  another  communication  from  Captain  Kater,  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Phil.  Trans,  the  length  of  the  French  metre  U  compared  with  the  yard 
on  Sir  G.  Sbuckburgh's  scale.  He  found  the  metre  as  marked  by  two  very 
fine  lines  on  a  bar  of  platina  =  39.37076  inches  on  his  soale ;  as  marked  by 
the  ends  of  a  metal  rod  in  the  usual  way,  the  metre  =  99.37081.  Supposing 
the  two  of  equal  authority,  the  mean  length  of  the  metre  is  ?4.87074  inches. 
The  temp,  of  the  scale  6£"  of  Fahr. 
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to  be  made,  we  think  the  probability  is  very  great  that  the  pre- 
ceding result  does  not  err  so  much  as  a  unit  in  the  last  decimal 
place,  or  in  that  which  denotes  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  determination  given  above  is  considerably  different  from 
that  which  had  been  received  on  the  authority  of  the  older  ex* 

Eeriments.  The  length  given  to  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  the 
ill  for  the  equalixation  of  weights  and  measures,  is  39.13047, 
differing  from  that  just  assigned  by  .00813;  a  considerable 
quantity,  in  a  matter  where  it  appears  that  a  ten  thousandth  of 
an  inch  is  a  distinguishable  magnitude. 

To  the  paper  which  ends  with  the  measures  just  given  is  add* 
ed,  in  an  Appendix,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  contain- 
ing a  demonstration  of  a  very  remarkable  property  of  the  pendu- 
lum recently  discovered  by  M.  Laplace.  The  property  is,  that 
if  the  supports  of  a  pendulum,  inverted  as  above  described,  be 
two  cylindric  surfaces,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  truly  mea- 
sured by  the  distance  of  those  surfaces.  This  applies  immediate- 
ly to  the  experiments  we  have  been  considering ;  because  the 
knife  edges,  supposing  them  somewhat  blunted,  may  be  regarded 
as  cylindric  surfaces  of  very  great  curvature,  or  of  very  small 
diameter;  and  in  this  way,  as  Dr.  Young  very  justly  remarks* 
is  removed  the  only  doubt  that  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  conclusions.  The  theory  of  ex- 
periments made  with  the  inverted  pendulum,  is  therefore  much 
indebted  to  the  calculus  of  the  profound  mathematician  above 
named.  We  have  not  seen  his  analysis ;  but  a  demonstration  is 
sketched  by  Dr.  Young,  that  seems  sufficiently  concise  and  sim- 
ple, considering  the  recondite  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  demonstra- 
ted. 

Art.  HI.  An  Account  of  Experiments  for  determining  the  Variation 
in  the  Length  of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds  at  the  principal 
Stations  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Dy  Cap- 
tain H.  Kater,  F.  R.  S.  From  Phil.  Transactions.  London,  1819. 
Part.  III.     [Review— Nov.  1820.] 

We  have  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  more 
extended  investigation  of  the  same  careful  observer,  by  which  he 
has  ascertained  the  length  of  a  Seconds  Pendulum,  at  the  princi- 
pal stations  of  the  great  survey  of  this  Island. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  this  inquiry  originated  in  a  bill  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  for  the  general  regulation  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  fortunately  thrown  out  m  the  House  of  Lords* 
We  say  fortunately, — because  those  who  most  readily  admit 
the  expediency  of  adopting  some  uniform  system,  will  naturally 
be  the  first  to  reject  a  plan  so  crude  and  so  ill  calculated  to  attain 
that  desirable  object.  One  good,  however,  resulted  from  the 
discussion;  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Crown,  praying 
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that  instructions  might  be  given  for  determining  the  length  of  a 
Seconds  Pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  compared  with 
the  standard  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1758,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bird's  Parliamentary  Standard — for  ascertain- 
ing the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  Pendulum  at  the  different 
stations,  and  for  comparing  the  standard  measures  with  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  the  basis  of  linear 
measure  in  France.  In  order  to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Captain  Kater,  a 
Member  of  it,  was  desired  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  The  choice  has 
been  amply  justified  by  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours. 

[We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  detail  given  of  the 
experiments  made  at  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles — the  first  station.] 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1818,  he  began  to  observe  the  coinciden- 
ces of  his  two  pendulums ;  and  he  found  from  two  series  of  expe- 
riments, each  often  intervals,  taken  on  each  day,  the  mean  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  24  hours,  the  temperature  being  corrected  for 
62°.  The  number  of  vibrations  for  each  day  of  the  intervals, 
was  deduced  from  the  rate  of  the  clock,  during  the  observed  inter- 
val ;  results  were  obtained  for  seven  different  intervals,  the  great- 
est of  which  was  from  the  22d  to  the  28th  of  July — the  least  from 
the  26th  to  the  28th.  Before  employing  those  seven  results  to  ob- 
tain a  mean,  he  attended  to  the  correction  of  errors., ..The  chief 
source  of  error  arises  from  the  position  of  the  transit  instrument 
with  respect  to  the  meridian  mark  :  8zc....The  next  correction  is 
the  allowance  for  the  height  of  the  station  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  is  readily  obtained  from  the  consideration  that  the  force 
of  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the 
Earth's  centre ;  and  this  force  is  represented  by  the  square  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  [Here  a  mistake  of  Capt 
Kater  is  referred  to,  in  drawing  an  erroneous  conclusion  from 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  relative  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  attraction  of  die  elevated  part  lying  be- 
tween the  genera]  surface  and  the  place  of  observation.]. ...An- 
other equation  of  error  is  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  results  of  his  observations  at 
all  the  stations,  the  experiments  being  the  same  at  each.  They 
were  concluded  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1819. 


Vibration*  in 

Length  of  (be  Pendulum 

Place  of  Observation. 

Latitude 

a  mean  solar 
day. 

ribrattng  Seconds,  in  parts 
of  SlrG7  Shucktwrgh'i  Kale. 

Unst    -     -     -    - 

60°  45'  28 '.01 

86096.00 

39.17146  inches 

Portsoy  -    -    -    - 

57    40  58  .65 

86086.05 

39.16159 

Leith  Fort     -    - 

55    58  40  .80 

86079.40 

39.15554 

Clifton    -    -    -    - 

53    27  43. 12 

86068.90 

39.14600 

ArburyHill    -    - 

52    12  55  .32 

86065.05 

39.14250 

London  -    -    -    - 

51    31     8.40 

86061.52 

S9.1S929 

Shanklin  Farm    - 

50    37  23  .94 

86058.07 

39.13614 
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Art.  IV.  Posthumous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  written  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  Reign  of  K.  Charles  II.  by  Mil 
Samuel  Butler,  Attthor  of  Hudibras  ;  from  original  MSS. 
and  scarce  and  valuable  pieces  formerly  printed :  with  a  Keyio 
Hudibras,  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange.  In  three  Volumes.  The 
sixth  Edition;  with  Cuts.    London,  1720. 

The  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Mr.  SamtteL 
Butler,  Author  of  Hudibras.  Published  from  the  original 
MSS.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  W.  Longiieville,  Esq. ; 

<  with  Notes  by  K.  Thyer,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  Man- 
chester.    In  two  Volumes.     London,  1759. 

The  Hudibras  of  Butler,  like  the  fabled  Arabian  bird,  is  in 
itself  a  species :  it  had  no  precursor,  and  its  imitators  are  forgot* 
ten.  Whh  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  temporary  subject,  obsolete 
characters,  and  *'  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded,"  k 
continues  to  be  the  delight  of  the  few,  and  the  text-book  of  the 
many :  its  couplets  have  passed  into  proverbs — the  names  of  its 
heroes  are  "  familiar  in  our  months  as  household  words."  With 
the  exception  of  Shakspenre,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  author  whose 
expressions  are  so  inextricably  intertwined  with  our  every  day 
discourse,  and  whose  writings  afford  such  an  inexhaustible  varie- 
ty of  apothegms  of  universal  and  apposite  application ;  yet  there 
is  no  author,  enjoying  any  considerable  share  of  popularity,  who 
is  so  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated.  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  Hudibras  take  it  up  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
they  peruse  the  Scarronides,  and  the  Homer  Burlesqued?  They 
find,  it  is  true,  the  adventures  ludicrous  and  the  characters  gro- 
tesque— but  then  the  speeches  are  long-winded,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  require  some  attention  to  comprehend  them.  When^ 
by  dint  of  reconnoitring  and  skipping,  they  have  reached  the  po- 
litical canto,  where  the  story  gives  them  the  slip,  they  lay  down 
the  book,  and  forget  to  take  it  up  again.  Of  those  who  look 
more  deeply  into  the  work,  and  whose  attention  is  not  confined 
to  the  quaintness  of  the  style,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  rhymes, 
how  many  are  contented  to  contemplate  the  brilliancy  of  Butler's 
wit,  through  the  dusky  medium  of  notes,  or  to  found  their  admi- 
ration of  it  on  u  men's  opinion  and  the  world's  report."  The 
reader  of  Hudibras  should  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
the  politics,  and  the  religion,  of  the  eventful  period  in  which  its 
author  lived,  but  with  its  fashions,  its  feelings,  its  science,  its  fol- 
lies, its  literature,  its  superstitions.  To  enjoy  it  with  a  true  and 
perfect  relish,  he  should  have  sung  catches  in  a  tavern  with  a  knot 
of  jovial  cavaliers — been  compressed  and  stifled  in  a  crowd  of 
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Hardy  puritans,  in  a  conventicle— deafened  by  the  extempore 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Burgees  and  Hugh  Peters— been  bewildered 
in  the  mates  of  scholastic  divinity  with  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus 
—had  his  fortune  told  by  Booker  or  Lilly— tried  experiments 
with  Sir  Paul  Neale — cross-examined  the  moon  with  the  Royal 
Society — "  seen  countries  far  and  near"  with  "  Le  Blanc  the 
Traveller" — sympathized  with  Sir  Kenelm  Digby — yawned  over 
the  romantic  tomes  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi — been  witty  upon 
Qondibert — and  deep  in  Cervantes  and  Coke  upon  Littleton.* 

It  is  a  common  error  among  "  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small" 
to  look  upon  Hwtibras  as  extremely  tow — in  fact,  as  a  mere  bur- 
lesque. It  is  as  much  above  "  the  common  cry"  of  burlesque, 
as  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  the  author  of  fVaverley  are  above 
the  ephemeral  trash  of  the  Minerva  Press.  It  is  a  mighty  and 
comprehensive  satire — as  powerful  in  argument — as  just  in  sen- 
timent— as  rich  in  illustration,  as  any  that  united  wit  and  learn- 
ing have  ever  produced.  All  the  weapons  of  controversial  war- 
fare—invective,  irony,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule— are  alternately  and 
successfully  wielded.  The  most  opposite  and  conflicting  absur- 
dities— the  excrescences  of  learning  and  the  bigotry  of  ignorance 
— "  time-honoured"  prejudices  and  follies  of  recent  growth  or 
importation-r-are  laid  prostrate  "at  one  fell  swoop."  Butler 
makes  none  but  "  palpable  hits."  His  sentences  have  the  pithy 
brevity  of  a  proverb,  with  the  sting  of  an  epigram.    His  sub- 

Sct  was  local  and  transitory — his  satire  boundless  and  eternal, 
is  greatest  fault  is  profusion — he  revels  and  runs  riot  in  the 
prodigality  of  his  imaginings — he  bewilders  himself  and  his  read- 
ers amidst  "thick-coming  fancies" — his  poem  is  o'er-inforroed 
with  wit,  and  darales  and  overpowers  by  an  unremitting  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  corruscations.  His  narrative  is,  to  its  embellish- 
ments, but  as  "  one  poor  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  all  this  in- 
tolerable quantity  of  sack."  The  adventures  are  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory:  we  might 

"  Make  future  times  shake  bands  with  latter, 
And  that  which  was  before  come  after," 
without  impairing  or  confusing  the  story.  Like  Bayes,  in  The 
Rehearsal,  our  author  probably  thought  a  plot  was  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  bring  in  good  things,  and  consequently  troubled 
himself  very  litde^  about  its  consistency  or  probability.  His  hero 
is  the  personification  of  contradictions— be  is  not  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  a  sect,  a  party— but  of  all  classes,  sects,  and  par- 

a  The  difficulty  of  translating  such  a  work  as  Hudibras,  without  letting 
the  wit  and  spirit  evaporate,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  This  arduous  task  has 
been  achieved,  with  extraordinary  success,  by  Colonel  Towneley,  whose 
French  version  of  HtuUbras  displays  a  singular  union  of  spirit  and  fidelity. 
The  German  version  of  Soltau  is  also  deserving  of  high  praise. 
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ties.  It  has  been  said  of  Dryden's  bouncing  Almanzor,  that  all 
the  rays  of  romantic  heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in 
bim  by  a  kind  of  concentration :  the  follies,  and  vices,  and  de- 
formities of  human  nature,  seem  concentrated  in  Sir  Hudibras. 
The  litigious  justice  and  the  crazy  knight-errant, 
"  In  soul  and  body  too,  unite 
To  make  up  one  hermaphrodite." 
The  Geneva  cap  and  band  peep  from  beneath  the  rusty  helm  and 
buckler  of  chivalry.  Aquinas's  Sum  of  all  Theology  and  Ovid's 
Ars  Amandi — the  Assembly's  Annotations  and  the  Mirrour  of 
Knighthood,  jostle  on  the  shelves  of  his  library.  With  wit  and 
learning  enough,  if  "  sawed  into  quantities,"  to  fit  out  all  the 
heroes  of  all  the  octosyllabic  epics  that  have  ever  been  written, 
be  is  turned  out  to  make  us  sport  as  a  coxcomb  and  a  driveller. 
— With  more  cunning  than  "  Nick  Machiavel,"  he  is  the  butt  and 
dupe  of  the  knavery  of  duller  spirits — and  is  abused,  gulled,  and 
buffeted,  through  eight  long  cantos,  without  measure  or  mercy. 

It  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  criticise  a  work,  written  in  defiance  of 
criticism,  and  unjust  to  try  genius  by  laws  to  which  it  owns  no 
allegiance ;  but  cutler  can  afford  to  be  found  fault  with.  After 
making  every  possible  deduction  in  the  estimate  of  his  merits,  he 
will  still  remain  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  writers 
which  this  or  any  country  has  produced.  That  he  had  all  the 
capabilities  of  more  elevated  composition  than  that  in  which  he 
has  been  contented  to  excel,  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  pages 
of  his  Hudibras.  We  find  scattered  through  the  work  a  profu- 
sion of  images  and  sentiments  essentially  poetical,  the  beauty  of 
which,  though  obscured,  cannot  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  homeli- 
ness of  their  dress. 

The  Remains  of  Butler  partake  of  all  the  characteristic  excel- 
lencies of  his  greater  work.  The  brilliant  and  inexhaustible 
wit — the  liveliness  of  fancy,  combined  with  the  soundest  sense 
— the  manly  and  independent  spirit — the  superabundant  erudi- 
tion, and  the  vigour  and  originality  of  thinking,  which  distin- 
guish his  Hudibras,  pervade  equally  his  less  elaborate  effusions. 
His  controversial  weapons  may  not  be  always  polished  to  the 
same  brilliancy,  or  displayed  in  the  same  imposing  order,  but 
they  belong  to  the  same  formidable  armoury,  and  partake  of  the 
same  eetherial  temper. 

Had  these  Remains  been  as  well  known  and  as  much  read  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  we  should  not  have  deemed  them  a  proper 
subject  for  our  critical  examination ;  for,  should  we  extend  our 
article  far  beyond  its  fair  and  natural  limits,  we  could  not  pre- 
tend to  compress  into  it "  the  twentieth  part  the  tithe'9  of  the 
beauties  contained  in  Mr.  Thyer's  publication.  But  these  vo- 
lumes are  little  known,  and  less  read ;  and,  in  introducing  them 
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to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  are  doiog  an  act  of  service  to 
them,  and  of  justice  to  Butler. 

The  comparative  ueglect  which  the  minor  pieces  of  our  author 
have  experienced,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  currency  obtain- 
ed by  a  wretched  compilation  of  contemporary  ribaldry,  which 
die  ignorance  or  cupidity  of  the  publisher  had  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Butler's  Posthumous  Works.  Out  of  fifty  pieces 
which  this  publication  contains,  there  are  only  three  which  have 
any  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  productions  of  But- 
ler:11 the  remainder  are  mere  "  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster- 
book" — stragglers  that  have  been  pressed  into  the  service — as 
oddly  assorted  and  as  inefficient,  as  Sir  John  FalstafFs  army  of 
substitutes.6  The  metrical  part  of  this  collection  is  infinitely  be- 
low mediocrity,  and  consists  principally  of  bad  imitations  of,  or 
direct  plagiarisms  from  Hudibras.  Of  the  prose  pieces,  some  of 
which  possess  a  considerable  share  of  low  humour,  the  best  are 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  a  .very  industrious  party 
scribbler,  whose  scurrility  was  rewarded  with  a  lucrative  place, 
by  the  court,  which  left  the  author  of  Hudibras  to  starve  in  ob- 
scurity. For  upwards  of  fifty  years,  this  collection  continued  to 
circulate  unquestioned  under  "  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name," 
and,  during  that  time,  went  through  a  variety  of  editions.  Dr. 
Grey,  whose  taste  and  discernment  bore  no  proportion  to  his  in- 
dustry, entertained  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  and,  in  his 
notes  on  Hudibras,  frequently  alludes  to  and  quotes  from  them, 
as  the  productions  of  Butler.  Tardy  justice  was,  however,  done 
to  our  author's  reputation,  by  Mr.  Thyer's  publication  of  his 
Genuine  Remains  from  the  origina  lmanuscripts,  previously  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Longueville,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Butler. 

Of  the  poems,  which  form  about  a  third  part  of  this  collec- 
tion, we  shall  give  no  specimens,  as  they  have  been  reprinted 
in  more  than  one  edition  of  the  English  poets.  The  principal 
one,  in  length  and  merit,  is  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,  a  very 

a  These  are,  the  Ode  on  Du  Vail,  Case  of  Charles  I  and  Letters  of  Aud~ 
land  and  Prynne;  they  are  included  in  Thyer's  publication. 

b  The  following  instances,  among  many,  will  sufficiently  show  the  clumsi- 
ness, as  well  as  impudence,  of  this  imposture.    Shirley's  fine  moral  stan- 
zas on  death,  ending  with  the  often  quoted  lines, 
"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust," 
are  inserted  under  the  title  of  A  thought  upon  death  after  hearing  of  the  Mur- 
der of  Charles  L    There  are,  also,  The  Assembly  Man,  notoriously  written 
by  Sir  John  Birkenhead ;  Lines  [commendatory !}  to  Felton  in  the  Tower, 
dated  1628,  when  Butler  was  only  sixteen ;  and  Hudibras  at  Court,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Butler's  Poem,  dated  1659,  four  years  before  the  first  part  of  that 
poem  was  published. 
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witty  and  severe  satire  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Among  the  smaller  pieces,  is  an  admirable  parody  on  the  anna" 
tural  fustian  of  the  heroic  drama,  which,  supported  by  the  per- 
verted genius  of  Dryden,  succeeded,  for  a  while,  in  banishing 
nature  and  common  sense  from  die  stage.  It  is  equal  to  any 
thing  in  The  Rehearsal,  and  exactly  imitates  (it  could  not  can-  , 
cature)  the  manner  in  which  sentiments  and  metaphors  were  baa- 
died  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  dialogue  kept  up,  like  a 
game  at  shutdecock,  between  puling  ruffians  and  their  meta- 
physical mistresses.  Butler  is  equally  just  and  happy  in  his 
animadversions  on  the  ridiculous  pedantry  which  regarded  a  ser- 
vile adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  Ancients  as  essential  to  dra- 
matic excellence. 

Of  the  prose  pieces,  which  form  the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  portion  of  this  publication,  the  most  important  in  number 
and  talent  are  the  Characters,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume.  The  writing  of  Characters  was  a  species  of  composition 
much  in  vogue  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  most  successful  writers  of  this  description  were  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  and  Bishop  Earle  :  the  Characters  of  the  former  went 
through  fourteen  editions  previous  to  1632,  and  the  bishop's 
Microcosmographie  through  six  between  1628  and  1633.  But- 
ler is  one  of  the  latest  authors  who  have  succeeded  in  this  style 
of  writing :  in  instinctive  perception  of  character — in  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world — as  well  as  in  the  richness  and  variety  . 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  thoughts 
— be  has  far  excelled  most  of  his  predecessors. 

We  shall  commence  our  extracts  with  two  characters,  that  can 
never  be  obsolete,  and  who  "  are  of  imagination  all  compact" — 
The  Small  Poet  and  The  Romance-writer. 
A  Small  Poet 

c  Is  one,  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
c  meant  him  ;  like  a  fanatic,  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
'  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
'  small  stock,  and  no  credit  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough 
'to  find  out  other  men's  wit;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon, 

*  either  in  books,  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.... 
1  He  appears  so  over  concerned  in  all  men's  wits,  as  if  they  were 
'  but  disparagements  of  his  own ;  and  crys  down  all  they  do,  as 
4  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him....  As  for  epithets,  he  al- 
1  ways  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the  sense.      Such 

*  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a  Christian 
'  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  chuse  out  such  as  will 
1  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  raaim'd  verse  that  wants 

*  a  foot  or  two ;  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into  the 

*  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
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1  For  similitudes,  he  like*  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best : 
'  for  as  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 

*  fairer  than  they  are ;  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure 
'  than  the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it 
'  appear  clearer  than  it  did :  for  contraries  are  best  set  off  with 

*  contraries...«He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the  elexir,  and, 

*  projecting  it  upon  the  iron-age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold. 

*  All  the  business  of  mankind  has  presently  vanished,  the  whole 
'  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and 
c poets,  no  women  but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses:  trees  hare 
'  bom  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed  plum-porridge.  When  he  writes, 
'  be  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is 
'  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do  calves  by  the  tail.  For 
'  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is  easy  enough,  and  has 
'  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word,  that  will  but  rhyme,  he  will 
4  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon  an 

*  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.     There  is  no  art  in  the  world 

*  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is  scarce  able  to 

*  contain  them  :  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  gra- 
'  vel-pit,  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a  term 
4  of  art  in  poetry.    By  this  means,  small  poets  have  such  a  stock 

*  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  hamadryades, 
4  adnides,  fauni,  nymphae,  sylvaui,  &c,  that  signify  nothing  at  all, 

*  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  may 
1  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  thorough  reforma* 
4  tionsj  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's  great  year.9 

A  Romance  Writer 
4  Pulls  down  old  histories  to  build  them  up  finer  again,  after  a 

*  new  model  of  his  own  designing.  He  takes  away  all  the  lights 
4  of  truth  in  history  to  make  it  the  fitter  tutoress  of  life ;  for  Truth 

*  herself  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
'  although  all  matters  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment  are 
'  pretended  and  done  in  her  name ;  like  a  weak  Princess,  that 
4  has  only  the  title,  and  Falsehood  all  the  power.  He  ob- 
4  serves  one  very  fit  decorum  in  dating  his  histories  in  the  days 
f  of  old,  and  putting  all  his  own  inventions  upon  ancient  times ;  for 
4  when  the  world  was  younger,  it  might,  perhaps,  love,  and  fight, 
'  and  do  generous  things,  at  the  rate  he  describes  them ;  but  since 
•it  is  grown  old,  all  these  heroic  feats  are  laid  by  and  utterly 

*  given  over,  nor  ever  like  to  come  in  fashion  again  $  and  there- 
'  tore  all  his  images  of  those  virtues  signify  no  more  than  the 
( statues  upon  dead  men's  tombs,  that  will  never  make  them  live 
'  again.  He  is  like  one  of  Homer's  gods,  that  sets  men  together 
1  by  the  ears,  and  fetches  them  off  again  how  he  pleases ;  makes 

*  love  and  lovers  too,  brings  them  acquainted,  ana  appoints  meet- 
'  ings  when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  at  the  same  time  betrays 
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'  them,  in  the  height  of  all  their  felicity,  to  miserable  captivity, 

*  or  some  other  horrid  calamity ;  makes  men  villains,  compels 
1  them  to  act  all  barbarous  inhumanities  by  his  own  directions,  and 
'  after  inflicts  the  cruelest  punishments  upon  them  for  it.  He 
c  makes  all  his  knights  fight  in  fortifications,  and  storm  one  ano- 

*  ther's  armour,  before  tbey  can  come  to  encounter  body  for  body ; 
'  and  always  matches  them  so  equally  one  with  another,  that  it  is 
4  a  whole  page  before  they  can  guess  which  is  likely  to  have  the 
4  better;  and  he  that  has  it  is  so  mangled,  that  it  bad  been  better 
'  for  them  both  to  have  parted  fair  at  first ;  but  when  they  en- 
'  counter  with  those  that  are  no  knights,  though  ever  so  well 
4  armed  and  mounted,  ten  to  one  goes  for  nothing.  As  for  the 
'  Ladies,  they  are  every  one  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world, 
4  and  that's  the  reason  why  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  together,  with 
'  all  their  charms,  have  power  to  tempt  away  any  knight  from 
'  another.  He  differs  from  a  just  historian  as  a  joiner  does  from 
4  an  [ornamental]  carpenter;  the  one  does  things  plainly  and  sub- 
'  stantially  for  use,  and  the  other  carves  and  polishes  merely  for 

*  show.' 

After  these  literary  offenders  comes  the  Critic,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  :  this  formidable  race  appears  to  have  been  as  vigorous  in 
those  days,  if  not  so  thorough-bred,  as  in  our  own. 
A  Modern  Critic 

c  Is  a  Corrector  of  the  Press,  gratis ;  and  as  he  does  it  for  no* 
'  thing,  so  it  is  to  no  purpose.  He  fancies  himself  Clerk  of  Star 
4  tioner's-Hall,  and  nothing  must  pass  current  that  is  not  entered 

*  by  him.  He  is  very  severe  in  bis  supposed  office,  and  cries  Wo 
4  to  ye  Scribes,  right  or  wrong.  He  supposes  all  writers  to  be 
1  malefactors  without  clergy,  that  claim  the  privilege  of  their 
'  books,  and  will  not  allow  it,  where  th£  law  of  the  land  and  com- 
c  mon  justice  does.  He  censures  in  gross,  and  condemns  all 
'  without  examining  particulars.  If  they  will  not  confess  and 
'  accuse  themselves,  he  will  rack  them  until  they  do.  He  is  a 
4  committee-man  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  as  great  a 
1  tyrant ;  so  is  not  bound  to  proceed  but  by  his  own  rules,  which 
4  he  will  not  endure  to  be  disputed.  He  has  been  an  apocryphal 
'  scribbler  himself;  but  his  writings  wanting  authority  he  grew  dis- 
4  content,  and  turned  apostate,  and  thence  becomes  so  severe  to 
'  those  of  his  own  profession.  He  never  commends  any  thing 
1  but  in  opposition  to  something  else  that  he  would  undervalue, 
4  and  commonly  sides  with  the  weakest,  which  is  generous  any 

*  where  but  in  judging.  He  is  worse  than  an  Index  expurgato- 
irius;  for  he  blots  out  all,  and,  when  he  cannot  find  a  fault, 

*  makes  one.  He  demurs  to  all  writers,  and  when  he  is  over- 
4  ruled,  will  run  into  contempt.     He  is  always  bringing  writs  of 

*  errour  Kke  a  pettifogger,  and  reversing  of  judgments,  though 
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1  the  case  be  never  so  plain.    He  is  a  mountebank,  that  is  always 

*  quacking  of  the  infirm  and  diseased  parts  of  books,  to  show  his 
c  skill ;  bat  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  sound.' 

We  speak  with  unfeigned  earnestness  when  w«  recommend  the 
following  character  to  the  attention  of  some  of  our  good-natured 
friends,  who,  like  honest  Dogberry,  "  find  in  their  hearts  to  be- 
stow the  whole  of  their  tediousness  upon  us." 

A  Prater 

'  Is  a  common  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grievance  to  those  that 
'  come  near  him,  as  a  pewterer  is  to  his  neighbours.  His  dis- 
'  course  is  like  the  braying  of  a  mortar,  the  more  impertinent  the 
'  more  voluble  and  loud,  as  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is 
1  rung  on  the  sides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  downright, 
1  and  bits  upon  the  business.  A  dog  that  opens  upon  a  wrong 
'  scent  will  do  it  oftener  than  one  that  never  opens  but  upon  a 
'  right.  He  is  as  long-winded  as  a  ventiduct,  that  fills  as  fast  as 
c  it  empties,  or  a  trade^wind,  that  blows  one  way  for  half  a  year 
c  together.... He  is  like  an  ear-wig,  when  he  gets  within  a  man's 
'  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out  again. ...He  plays  with  his 
1  tongue  as  a  cat  does  with  her  tail,  and  is  transported  with  the 

*  delight  he  gives  himself  of  his  own  making.9 

Butler  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  bashful  and 
reserved  manners,  till  enlivened  by  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
bottle.   In  the  following  character,  and  elsewhere,  *  he  has  drawn, 
in  strong  colours,  the  blessings  of  a  comfortable  assurance. 
A n  Impudent  Man 

f  Is  one,  whose  want  of  money  and  want  of  wit  have  engaged 
'  him  beyond  bis  abilities.  The  little  knowledge  he  has  of  him- 
'  self  being  suitable  to  the  little  he  has  in  his  profession,  has  made 

*  him  believe  himself  fit  for  it  This  double  ignorance  has  made 
'  him  set  a  value  upon  himself,  as  he  that  wants  a  great  deal  ap- 
4  pears  in  a  better  condition  than  he  that  wants  a  little.     This 

*  renders  him  confident,  and  fit  for  any  undertaking ;  and  some- 
1  times  (such  is  the  concurrent  ignorance  of  the  world)  be  pros- 
'  pers  in  it,  but  oftener  miscarries,  and  becomes  ridiculous ;  yet 
1  this  advantage  he  has,  that  as  nothing  can  make  him  see  his 
4  error,  so  nothing  can  discourage  him  that  way ;  for  he  is  forti- 
1  fied  with  his  ignorance,  as  barren  and  rocky  places  are  by  their 
'  situation;  and  he  will  rather  believe  that  all  men  want  judg- 
'  ment  than  himself... .From  hence  he  grows  impudent ;  for,  as 

*  men  judge  by  comparison,  he  knows  as  little  what  it  is  to  be  de- 

a — He  that  hath  but  impudence, 
To  all  things  hath  a  fair  pretence ; 
And,  put  among  his  wants  but  shame, 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim.        Hudibrat. 
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4  fectrre,  as  what  it  is  to  be  excellent.. ..Modesty  is  but  a  noble 
4  jealousy  of  honour,  and  impudence  the  prostitution  of  it;  for  he, 
4  whose  face  is  proof  against  infamy,  must  be  as  little  sensible  of 
'  glory.. ..Shame  is  the  tender  moral  conscience  of  good  men.... 
1  The  face  is  the  dial  of  the  mind ;  and  where  they  do  not  go  to- 
'  gether,  'tis  a  sign  that  one  or  both  are  out  of  order.  He  that  is 
4  impudent,  is  like  a  merchant  that  trades  upon  his  credit  without 
4  a  stock,  and,  if  his  debts  were  known,  would  break  immediately.' 

The  Pedant  is  one  of  those  excrescences  of  learning  which 
Butler  delighted  to  cauterize. 

A  Pedant 

4  Is  a  dwarf  scholar,  that  never  outgrows  the  mode  and  fashion 
4  of  the  school,  where  he  should  have  been  taught.  He  wears 
'  his  little  learning  unmade  up,  puts  it  on  before  it  was  half 

*  finished,  without  pressing  or  smoothing.     He  studies  and  uses 

*  words  with  the  greatest  respect  possible,  merely  for  their  own 

*  sakes,  like  an  honest  man,  without  any  regard  of  interest,  as 
4  they  are  useful  and  serviceable  to  things ;  and  among  those  he 

*  is  kindest  to  strangers,  (like  a  civil  gentleman,)  that  are  far 
1  from  their  own  country,  and  most  unknown.  He  collects  old 
4  sayings  and  ends  of  verses,  as  antiquaries  do  old  coins,  and  is 

*  as  glad  to  produce  them  upon  all  occasions.  He  has  sentences 
'  ready  lying  by  him  for  all  purposes,  though  to  no  one,  and  talks 

*  of  authors  as  familiarly  as  of  his  fellow  collegiates.  He  handles 
'  arts  and  sciences  like  those,  that  can  play  a  little  upon  an  in- 

*  strument,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  be  in  tune  or  not     He 

*  converses  by  the  book ;  and  does  not  talk,  but  quote.  If  he 
'  can  but  screw  in  something,  that  an  ancient  writer  said,  he  be- 

*  lieves  it  to  be  much  better  than  if  he  had  something  of  himself 
4  to  the  purpose.     He  is  worse  than  one  that  is  utterly  ignorant, 

*  as  a  cock  that  sees  a  little  fights  worse  than  one  that  is  stark 
4  blind.    He  speaks  in  a  different  dialect  from  other  men,  and 

*  much  affects  forced  expressions,  forgetting  that  hard  words,  as 
4  well  as  evil  ones,  corrupt  good  manners.    If  he  professes  physic, 

*  he  gives  his  patients  sound  hard  words  for  their  money,  as  cheap 
4  as  he  can  afford ;  for  they  cost  him  money  and  study  too,  before 
1  be  came  by  them,  and  be  has  reason  to  make  as  much  of  them  as 

*  be  can.' 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  character  of  the  Anti- 
quary— the  true  progenitor  of  our  worthy  friend,  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,  but  without  the  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which 
ennoble  the  whimseys  of  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns. 
An  Antiauary 

1  Is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  age,  but  his  life  and  conver- 
4  sation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises  the  present  age  as  an 
4  innovation,  and  slights  the  future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  that 
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1  which  is  past  and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with 
1  Cleopatra. 

c  All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  another  according  to  their 
'  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by  their  abilities,  but  their 
1  standing.  He  has  a  great  veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken 
1  in  years,  and  are  grown  so  aged  that  they  have  outlived  their 
1  employments. — These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable  to  their 
'  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have  done.  He  is  a  great 
'  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out  of  mind,  to  which  he  conforms 

*  exactly,  but  is  wholly  retired  from  the  present     His  days  were 

*  spent  and  gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world,  and  since 

*  his  only  business  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the  ruins  of 
c  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection  to  any  thing  that  is 
'  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to  dust  and  worms,  you  are  my  father, 
'  and  to  rottenness,  thou  art  my  mother.  He  has  no  providence 
c  nor  foresight ;  for  all  his  contemplations  look  backward  upon 
'  the  days  of  old,  and  his  brains  are  turned  with  them,  as  if  he 
'  walked  backwards.  He  values  things  wrongfully  upon  their 
'  antiquity,  forgetting  that  the  most  modern  are  really  the  most 

*  ancient  of  all  things  in  the  world.. ..He  esteems  no  customs  but 
'  such  as  have  outlived  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of  use.9 

Butler  was  a  man  who  insisted  on  thinking  and  judging  for 
himself.  He  was  not  one  who  would  allow  his  miiid  to  be  "  ca- 
bin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in"  by  names  and  precedents. 
The  gravest  authorities  are  fearlessly  weighed  by  him  "  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting."  Though  a  party  writer,  be  never 
compromises  his  independence  or  his  intellect.  The  political  and 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  puritans  roused  his  unmingled  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  if  he  pursues  them  with  incessant  and  unjusti- 
fiable bitterness,  much  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  man  of  a 
warm  temperament  and  a  satiric  turn  of  mind,  who  saw  religion 
used  as  a  watchword  for  sedition  and  violence — an  ignorant  and 
intolerant  zeal  trampling  upon  every  thing  which  was  holy  and 
venerable — and  civil  and  religions  liberty  monopolized  by  its 
pretended  champions.  At  this  distance  of  time,  we  can  perceive 
faults  enow  on  both  sides  to  justify  a  conscientious  man  in  having 
been  the  enemy  of  either.  To  Sutler's  honour  be  it  recorded, 
that  while  exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  one 

Earty,  he  never  glosses  over  the  faults  of  the  other.  We  meet  in 
is  writings  with  none  of  the  slavish  doctrines  which,  after  the 
restoration,  were  so  industriously  inculcated  by  hirelings  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  bench,  and  from  the  pulpit — in  the  senate,  and  in 
Grub-street  He  never  prostitutes  his  talents  to  enforce  the  fash- 
ionable tenets  of  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance — "  the 
right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong" — which  cost  the  first 
Charles  his  head,  and  his  family  the  throne. 
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That  such  a  writer  as  Butler  should  have  been  neglected  by  a 
profligate  and  arbitrary  court,  ought  not  to  excite  a  moment's 
surprise.  His  intellect  was  too  sturdy  and  independent  for  their 
purposes  :  he  was  not  a  6t  companion  for  the  L'Estranges  and 
the  Birkenheads — "  he  stood' amongst  them,  but  not  of  them." 
They  were  labourers  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  went  through  their 
dirty  work  without  any  compunctious  visitings.  They  received 
their  reward,  and  Butler  trusted  for  his  to  his  conscience  and  to 
posterity. 

Of  Mr.  Thyer's  annotations  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  except- 
ing a  few  strange  oversights, a  they  are  generally  pertinent  and 
sensible,  and  have  always  the  merit  of  being  brief. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  following  passage  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  critique  on  Mr.  Hogg's 
Jacobite  Relies, 

"  That  we  may  have  enough  of  so  good  a  thing,  he  subjoins  the 
prose  character  of  a  whig,  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Butler,  and  which 
sets  out  with  .stating  him  to  be  *  the  spawn  of  a  regicide,  hammered 
out  of  a  rank  Anabaptist  hypocrite*'  and  forthwith  becomes  too  inde- 
cent to  be  farther  transcribed.  We  will  here  just  mention,  for  the 
edification  of  Mr.  Hogg,  that  *  the  celebrated  Butler,'  who,  among 
many  other  vituperations,  compares  a  whig  to  the  nettle,  because 
•  the  more  gently  you  handle  him,  the  more  he  is  apt  to  hurt  you,' 
is  well  known  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  literary  history,  to 
have  lived  in  the  family,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  captains,  at  the  very  time  he  planned  his 
Hudibras,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  his  kind  and  hospitable 
patron  the  hero.  Now  we  defy  the  history  of  whiggism  to  match 
this  anecdote— or  to  produce  so  choice  a  specimen  of  the  human 
nettle." 

Unfortunately  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Reviewer,  it  happens, 
that  the  passage  which  calls  forth  this  tirade  is  not  Butler's — it 
is  not  included  in  his  Genuine  Remains,  nor  even  in  the  spurious 
collection  which  bears  his  name ;  but  in  the  Secret  History  of 
the  Calves-head  Club,  under  the  title  of  The  Character  of  a 
Calves-head  Club-man.  It  would  require  better  authority  than 
the  assertion  of  the  publisher  of  that  miserable  work,  to  make  us 
believe  the  author  of  Hudibras  guilty  of  such  impotent  scurrility. 
The  charge  against  Butler  of  ingratitude  is  more  serious,  but,  we 
trust,  equally  unfounded.  Butler,  it  is  true,  lived  some  time  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  his  clerk.  Of  his  treatment,  while  in  his  service,  we  know  no- 
thing :  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  "  kind"  and  "  hospita- 

*  As,  for  instance,  doubting  the  existence  of  such  a  writer  as  Benlowes,  (the 
well  known  mock  Maecenas  of  his  time,)  and  shrewdly  conjecturing  that 
Denham  was  jibe  person  aimed  at. 
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ble,"  in  order  to  enhance  the  perfidy  of  Butler,  is  wanton  and 
gratuitous  malice ;  and  it  is  equally  uncandid  and  unjust  to  de- 
scribe him  as  "  supported  by  the  bounty"  of  his  employer.  After 
all,  it  is  extremely  problematical,  whether  Sir  Samuel  was  the 
hero  of  Butler's  poem.  The  circumstance  of  the  poet's  having 
lived  some  time  in  the  service  of  a  distinguished  puritan,  was 
sufficient  to  make  public  report  exalt  the  latter  to  that "  bad  emi- 
nence ;"  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  the  other 
candidates  for  that  distinction.  Dr.  Nash  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  was  not  the  hero,  and  gives  it  as  his  belief,  that  But- 
ler began  his  Hudibras  while  in  die  service  of  the  Countess  of 
Kent,  previous  to  his  living  with  Sir  Samuel.  But  the  strongest 
proof  against  the  charge  is  in  the  work  itself:  there  is  so  little  of 
individuality  about  the  knight — his  folly  is  of  such  a  motley  de- 
scription— his  notions  so  heterogeneous — and  his  whole  charac- 
ter so  outre — that  if  Butler  intended  it  for  a  Kkeness  of  any  one 
man,  we  must  say,  he  was  a  most  wretched  dauber :  the  portraits 
of  Lilly,  of  Lilburne,  of  Shaftesbury,  disprove  such  a  supposi- 
tion. It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  his  Genuine 
Remains,  he  never  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  reputed 
hero. 


Art.  V.    Domestic  Politics  of  England. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 

To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : 

Suffer't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 

Nor  ever  will  be  ruled.  CorioUmu*. 

The  turbulence  and  obtrusive  disloyalty  which  had  swelled 
with  the  progress  of  the  Queen's  trial  have  subsided,  and  the 
tide  has  turned.  The  impulse  of  vehement  faction  will  always 
make  some  impression  on  the  vast  and  fluctuating  expanse  of  the 
public  mind,  but  its  mightier  movements  are  obedient  to  laws 
from  no  temporary  authority ;  and  it  is  never  stirred  in  its  mass, 
but  in  an  influence  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  low,  intemperate, 
human  passions.  The  character  of  the  British  nation  is  tardiness 
to  pronounce  judgment ;  the  habits  of  jurisprudence  have  been 
familiar  to  the  country,  till  they  have  become  a  part  of  its  nature; 
and  they  have  infixed  that  reluctance  to  hasty  decisions,  and  that 
general  propensity  to  the  collection  and  weighing  of  evidence, 
which  leaves,  for  the  time,  so  easy  a  triumph  to  daring  impos- 
ture. But  this  irresolution,  which  leaves  the  national  mind  pow- 
erless for  the  moment,  has  a  noble  compensation  in  the  righteous 
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and  solemn  judgment  that  is  sore  to  follow— -and  the  public  con- 
viction comes  to  the  punishment  of  this  bustling  hypocrisy  with  a 
strength  which  intrigue  has  never  been  able  to  withstand. 

This  result  must  have  at  length  arrived,  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen's  defence,  and  the  national  eye  must  have 
turned  with  disgust  on  the  petty  artifice  and  flagitious  indecency 
of  her  abettors.  But  this  result  has  been  hastened  by  an  act  of 
wanton  effrontery, — the  Queen's  visit  to  St.  PauPs.  We  exclude 
that  unfortunate  woman  from  the  chief  share  of  the  censure.  She 
comes  into  these  pages  only  as  the  puppet  of  faction.  Let  her 
crime  be  between  her  conscience  and  that  tribunal  before  which 
the  purest  may  well  bumble  themselves.  But  as  the  Queen  of 
England,  giving,  however  ignorantly,  some  shadow  of  royal  au- 
thority to  the  proceedings,  that,  to  all  other  eyes,  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  we  must  look  to  the  waving 
of  her  banner,  not  as  the  sport  of  a  fickle  and  feeble  wantoning, 
but  as  the  direct  signal  around  which  the  evil  of  the  land  is  to 
be  congregated;  not  to  see  it  mocking  the  air  in  idle  state,  but 
leading  wild,  rude,  revengeful  beggars  to  the  consummation  of 
their  labours.  The  junction  of  the  Queen's  cause  with  that  of 
the  radicals,  makes  both  the  fitter  objects  for  administrative  vigi- 
lance. Radicalism  is  subversion,  total  excision  and  overthrow : 
the  substitution,  not  of  one  order  of  polity  for  another,  but  an 
utter  destruction  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  all  their  shapes 
of  established  and  ancient  use,  to  make  way  for  desolation,  or  for 
the  desperate  experiment  of  ignorance  and  passion,  inflamed  by 
obsolete  grudges  and  new  impunity.  With  these  reformers,  there 
is  no  gradual  corrective  of  public  suffering.  These  new  doctors 
of  the  body  politic  have  no  faith  in  alternatives;  the  patient  must 
at  once  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  be  flung  into  the  grave. 
The  processes  of  nature  are  too  slow  for  die  rapid  intelligence  of 
revolution.  Their  harvest  must  be  raised  from  a  soil  which  has 
never  been  polluted  by  the  ignorant  husbandry  of  past  genera- 
tions. They  will  not  dip  their  plough  into  the  clay,  unless  it  has 
been  cleared  by  a  general  deluge.  The  cause  which  connected 
itself  with  those  missionaries  of  public  havoc,  the  propaganda 
of  the  downfal  of  kings  and  priests,  at  once  stamped  itself 
guilty.  Innocence  rests  on  the  faith  of  the  Law ;  Guilt  takes 
refuge  among  the  mob.  The  Queen  has  done  much  to  establish 
the  opinion  of  her  judges  by  her  adoption  of  this  common  subter- 
fuge of  crime.  But  radicalism  has  yet  gained  nothing  by  open- 
ing its  sanctuary  to  the  royal  fugitive.  With  what  rites  it  may 
have  received  her,  what  mysterious  voices  of  speedy  retribution 
on  her  accusers  may  have  been  uttered  from  the  shrine,  what 
grim  tod  furious  festivity  crowned  the  reception  of  the  illustrious 
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convert,  remains  to  be  told — perhaps  to  form  the  firture  revela- 
tion of  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold. 

But  radicalism  is  too  wise  in  its  generation,  to  give  its  help 
without  an  equivalent.  It  has  nothing  of  the  weakness  of  bene- 
volence in  its  protection,  it  makes  no  Samaritan  journeys  to  find 
out  the  perishing  and  wounded  by  the  wayside.  It  drives  a  solid, 
worldly  bargain,  with  a  due  estimate  of  the  profit  and  loss  on 
its  charity,  and  volunteers  its  purse  and  its  dagger  only  where  it 
is  secured  upon  the  mortgage  of  opulence  or  power ;  and  the 
bond  will  be  exacted.  The  Queen's  patronage  is  already  con- 
templated as  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate  of  (action.  What  new 
honour  is  to  reinforce  the  decayed  glories  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
Star!  what  sinecure  is  to  lay  the  unction  to  Alderman  Wood's 
finances;  by  what  well  fed  and  festive  occupation  in  the  Royal 
Kitcheu,  the  member  for  Coventry  is  to  resume  the  abdicated  pur- 
ple of  his  countenance, — all  this  is  to  be  measured  by  the  libe- 
rality that  showered  orders  on  a  footman,  and  installed  his  beg- 
gary in  the  Barona.  But,  we  may  be  assured,  that  from  this 
treasury,  the  dry  and  withered  resources  of  radicalism  will  be 
refreshed,  and  that,  with  whatever  blushing  reluctance,  the  haters 
of  Kings  will  be  converted  into  pensioners  on  the  Royal  Bounty. 
Tet  all  this  prospective  fruition  is  not  without  its  present  ba- 
lance. The  triumphs  at  Brandenburgh  house  have  bred  jea- 
lousies. The  civic  manuers  of  the  patriotic  alderman,  brought 
out  by  wine  and  exhilaration,  have  been  contrasted  with  those  of 
men  who,  in  other  days,  were  companions  for  the  honourable. 
Royalty  is,  after  all,  aristocratic,  and  the  tastes  which  seem  ena- 
moured of  a  lacquey,  in  the  languid  airs  of  the  Milanese,  are  not 
to  be  always  relied  on  in  our  less  amatory  climate,  for  equal  con- 
descension, even,  to  a  "  Feu  Lord  Maire  de  Londres"  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson's  graces  have,  for  some  time,  been  in  the  ascendant, 
and  even  Peter  Moore  has  not  sighed  without  a  smile.  The 
alderman  retired  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  like  a  disbanded 
minister,  to  his  estates.  But  let  Sir  Robert  tremble,  for  Ber- 
gami  has  suddenly  ordered  post-horses  from  Paris ! 

"Am  J  not  Egypt— what  if  I  have  loved  ? 

Seen  Caesar  kneel  to  me  ?   Come,  Antony, 

And  I  will  spurn  all  else" 

The  lower  agitators,  who  were  not  admitted  into  those  arcana 
epularum,  began  to  be  offended.  The  smiles  of  royalty  are  re- 
laxing by  their  very  nature ;  and  while  the  feast  went  on,  the 
vigour  of  riot  was  obviously  melting  down.  The  rabble  agents 
dreaded  another  Capua  in  Brandenburgh  house,  and  to  silence 
the  growing  discontent,  and  marshal  their  forces  once  more,  a 
field-day  was  ordered  under  the  name  of  a  procession  to  St. 
Paul's.    This  measure  had  its  advantage  in  one  point  of  view, 
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for  it  showed  to  the  doubters,  that  their  leaders  were  still  ready 
to  cry,  "  to  the  field,"  and  that  there  was  no  defiance  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  throw  down  to  public  decency.  But  in 
point  of  drawing  over  partisanship  from  the  more  respectable 
orders,  all  was  failure,  and  worse  than  failure.  The  people  of 
England  are  unwisely  attempted  by  those  who  reason  from  their 
civil  captiousness  to  their  religious  indifference.  No  demagogue 
has  ever  succeeded  by  adding  the  insult  of  religion  to  the  insult 
of  the  laws..  Fanaticism  has  done  much,  but  atheism  is  not  yet 
a  passport  to  the  errors  even  of  the  mob.  England  is  not 
France.  This  procession  to  the  metropolitan  church  was  felt  to 
be  a  religious  offence,  and  it  excited  great  and  general  aliena- 
tion. The  belief  of  the  citizens,  and  of  all  above  the  mere  refuse 
of  the  streets,  was  against  the  validity  of  the  Queen's  defence  by 
her  counsel.  Placards  and  addresses  were  their  public  language, 
and  these  of  course  both  testify  of  innocence,  and  her  "  unsunned 
snow,"  the  phrase  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  protecting  alder- 
man, and  is  so  happily  characteristic  of  his  eloquence.  But  their 
talk  in  the  "  market-places  and  greetings  of  men,"  was  a  perpe- 
tual ridicule  of  her  claims  to  purity.  The  excursion  to  Bran- 
denburgh  House  was  a  drive  to  the  country,  heightened  by  the 
glory  of  driving  with  four  horses — the  huzzas  of  the  populace 
through  whom  they  filed,  and  the  consummating  indulgence  of 
passing  through  the  drawing-room  of  a  Queen's  villa  and  re- 
ceiving the  homages  of  a  Queen.  On  the  same  principle,  Mes* 
salina  would  have  had  half  the  metropolis  to  shout  after  her  cha- 
riot-wheels. But  here  was  no  country  excursion,  no  exhilara- 
tion by  the  indulgences  of  the  wayside,  no  address,  and  accla- 
mation, and  firing  of  guns,  and  pantomime  of  mock  royalty,  but 
a  hazardous  and  repulsive  adventure  to  the  house  of  prayer.  In 
this  the  populace  found  but  little  excitement  and  no  jest,  and  the 
rational,  and  religious,  and  loyal,  a  source  of  shame,  regret,  and 
alarm.  From  that  moment  inseparable  disgust  took  possession 
of  the  majority.  Something  may  be  humanly  forgiven  even  to 
guilt  struggling  to  save  itself  by  whatever  desperate  and  frantic 
asseveration.  The  Queen's  protest  against  the  vote  of  the  Peers, 
on  the  third  reading,  was  a  dreadful  profanation  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  had  not  been  able  to  convince  themselves  of  her  inno- 
cence. But  it  might  have  been  the  outrage  of  passions,  worked 
up  to  their  height — it  was  like  the  blind  and  reckless  grasp  of  the 
drowning,  that  will  seize  what  it  can,  without  distinction  or  re- 
spect But  the  visit  to  St.  PauFs  seemed  wilful,  gratuitous, 
audacious ; — if  the  Queen  was  innocent,  a  measure  unsuitable  to 
her  modesty,  yet  uncleared ;  if  guilty,  a  flagitious  profanation. 

But  the  individual's  guilt  or  purity  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant as  a  public  interest.    The  vi$w  in  which  she  has  a  right 
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to  attract  public  vigilance,  is  as  the  rallying  point  of  a  rooted 
faction.  Her  movements,  trifling  as  they  may  be  in  themselves-, 
are  of  weight  as  the  indications  of  this  restless  malignity.  From 
the  Sittings  of  the  mother  bee  we  ascertain  the  swarming  of  the 
hive. 

It  was  not  forgotten  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  with  what 
sentiments  the  Queen  regarded  the  church  and  clergy  of  England. 
If  the  evidence  lied,  that  declared  her  to  have  abandoned  all  re- 
ligious worship  in  her  household  in  Italy,  and  to  have  attended 
the  Catholic  chapels  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  religion  of  Bergami, 
there  could  be  no  contradiction  of  her  sentiments  in  such  rescripts 
as  these: 

u  Calm  wisdom  teaches  me  that  f  ought  never  to  give  my  sanction  to  the 
narrow  views  of  any  sect" — Answer  to  Lewis. 

M I  am  not  the  narrow-minded  advocate  of  any  sect."— Answer  to  Halifax. 

"  Churchmen  are  usually  more  remarkable,  even  than  Statesmen,  for  being 
behind  the  Light  of  the  Age.  They  adhere  pertinaciously  to  ancient  forms. 
They  are  unwilling  to  pass  beyond  that  boundary  of  darkness  in  which  their 
forefathers  lived." — Answer  to  Leicester  Females. 

"  The  Hierarchy  made  themselves  instrumental  in  sacrificing  the  charita- 
bleness of  the  establishment  to  motives  of  secular  interest  or  personal  malevo- 
lence.99—Answer  to  St.  Botolph's. 

"The  Members  of  the  Hierarchy  must  have  forgotten  it  to  be  their  duty 
not  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  any  temporal  master,  in  questions  in 
which  conscience  is  concerned."— Answer  to  ClerkenweU. 

M  Persons  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  Religion  the  pretext 
of  their  tyranny,  or  the  veil  of  their  selfishness."— -Answer  to  Leicester  Fe- 
males. 

"The  temporal  Peers,  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  united  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  are  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  chances  of  adultery.*— kn- 
itter to  Marylebone. 

"The  religion  and  morals  of  a  people  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  cere- 
monials of  an  expensive  establishment." — Answer  to  Montrose. 

"There  is  only  one  view  in  which  I  can  regard  this  alteration  with  any 
complacency,  and  that  is,  as  the  first  step  in  the  good  work  of  ecclesiastical 
reformation.99 — Answer  to  Leicester  Females. 

"  Churchmen  would  do  well,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the 
Sun  of  another  reformation  that  is  rising  upon  the  world." — Ibid. 

"  The  vicinity  of  a  Cathedral  is  not  always  that  kind  of  atmosphere  that  is 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  patriotic  independence,  or  of  high-minded 
generosity." — Answer  to  Parishes  ofSL  Maurice  and  Winchester. 

The  procession  at  length  took  place,  after  a  week  of  ostenta- 
tious negotiation  with  Common  Council-men  and  City  Agitators, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to  the  loose  and 
idle  of  the  metropolis.  A  pompous  programme  of  this  royal  pro- 
gress was  fixed  up  in  the  streets  for  some  days  before,  and  every 
art  familiar  to  the  Woods  and  Wilsons  of  this  world  was  prac- 
tised with  minute  diligence.  But  each  "  graced  actor"  in  this 
drama  of  the  "  Mobbed  Queen,"  had  his  appropriate  part  Alder- 
man Wood,  illustrious  for  conduct  and  counsel  within  Temple- 
Bar,  undertook  to  manoeuvre  the  civic  patriots.    Sir  Robert  fVil* 
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*6ft,  all  military,  adopted  the  command  of  what  was,  for  effect, 
first  called  a  Ouard  of  Honour !  but  afterwards,  through  prudent 
caution,  screened  under  the  softer  appellation  of  a  cavalcade.—* 
The  Benefit  Societies,  a  body  formidable  from  their  numbers, 
and  still  more  from  the  compact  organization  and  rapid  corres- 
pondence, which  make  them  among  the  first  objects  of  radicalism 
to  seduce,  were  ordered  out,  and  the  streets  were  to  be  lined  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  St.  Paul's,  by  the  various  addressers,  with 
all  "  the  pomp  of  war" — flags,  bands,  and  badges.  But  the 
madness  was  at  an  end — the  whole  exhibition  failed.  Out  of 
perhaps  fifty  thousand,  who  in  the  extravagance  of  the  time  had 
carried  up  addresses,  not  five  hundred  obeyed  the  summons  of 
"  the  general."  The  cavalcade  counted  perhaps  as  many  more, 
and  consisted  of  a  motley  mixture  of  innkeepers,  city  apprentices, 
and  petty  farmers.  No  person  of  any  consideration  joined  this 
parody  of  a  royal  progress.  Nothing  could  be  more  threadbare 
than  this  mounted  majesty  of  the  mob.  Sir  R.  Wilson  acted  as 
Field-Marshal  of  those  "  Beggars  on  Horseback."  But  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  the  gazers,  who  came  attracted  by  cu- 
riosity, and  with  the  pickpockets,  who  came  to  plunder  the  cu- 
rious. It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  the  Queen,  that  she 
never  moves  unescorted  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  this  alert 
body  of  her  subjects. — 

"  Magn&  latronum  comitante  caterva." 

Where  the  carcasses  are,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  toge* 
ther.  Her  triumph  infuses  itself  into  the  depths  of  society.  Petty 
larceny  is  cheered  by  the  discomfiture  of  law ;  the  precedent  of 
St.  Stephen's  has  dissolved  the  Old  Bailey  of  half  its  terrors,  and 
Filch  cries,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Long  live  the  Queen." 

But  nothing  was  spared  that  could  render  this  culpable  pro- 
ceeding a  more  direct  offence.  The  procession  was  led  past 
Carlton  House !  though  the  route  by  the  Haymarket  was  equally 
open,  and  much  more  common  to  the  public.  But  this  offence 
has  been  practised  by  all  the  processions.  The  day  chosen  was 
one  on  which  th£  psalms  contained  expressions  that,  in  the  gross 
application  of  party,  might  allude  to  the  Queen's  accusers,  and  to 
this  odious  mingling  of  human  passions,  in  a  solemn  act  of 
thanksgiving,  was  to  have  been  added  a  manifesto,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sermon. — Archdeacon  Bathurst,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  the  person  who  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  fit 
for  the  purpose:  and  he  arrived  prompt  and  prepared  to  go 
through  his  part.  The  character  of  this  divine  is  not  that  of  "  the 
prophet  honoured  in  his  own  country,"  and  he  would  probably 
be  listened  to  with  more  respect  any  where  than  in  Norfolk.  But 
bis  piety  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.    He  had  figured  as  a  para- 
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phleteer,  and  levelled  his  eloquence  upon  the  ministry.  If  this 
was  not  the  source  of  his  selection,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide 
for  what  cause  the  royal  smiles  were  employed  to  seduce  the  best 
shot  in  the  shire  from  his  natural  enjoyments,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  The  sermon  was,  however,  forbidden,  on 
ceremonial  and  acknowledged  reasons,  and  glory  **  at  one  en- 
trance quite  shut  out,"  to  this  reverend  Meleager. 

The  sermon  has  since  been  published,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
temperate  production.  It  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Arch- 
deacon's favour  at  Brandenburgh  Court,  that  it  was  not  preached, 
for  it  contains  no  obvious  insults.  We  should  have  expected  to 
see  him  reprimanded  by  her  Majesty,  through  the  medium  of  her 
Unitarian  Secretary,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll  of  the  fu- 
ture reformed  church.  In  his  preface,  (a  safe  ground,)  he  feels 
his  paces  rather  firmer,  and  curvets,  with  constitutional  freedom, 
according  to  the  new  version  of  Major  Cartwright  and  his  fellow 
expounders.  He  there  declares  his  opinion,  the  opinion  of  Arch- 
deacon Bathurst ! 

"  Quo  roe  Bacche  rapis  tui  plenum  ?" 

"  That  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  have  been,  he  feared,  the 
loss  of  the  Country,  and  tertaitdy,  the  latter  end  of  a  government 
of  fixed  and  known  law."  To  oppose  to  this  great  politico-eccle- 
siastical dictum,  we  have  unfortunately  nothing  stronger  than  a 
majority  of  the  Peers.  But  to  the  Legislators  of  tbe  new  school, 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  the  honourable  by  station,  learning,  and 
public  service,  &c.  are  "  trifles  light  as  air."  The  "  proof  strong 
as  holy  writ,"  is  to  be  found  in  brutal  clamour,  and  corrupt  inti- 
midation, in  the  ignorance  that  will  not  learn,  and  the  folly  that 
cannot  understand.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  absurd  as  this  in 
the  sermon,  which  is  a  tissue  of  common-places,  with,  however, 
now  and  then,  a  hint  sufficient  to  give  an  ictea,  at  once  of  the  seal 
and  of  the  reluctant  restraint  of  the  orator.  "  Though  monarchs, 
like  ourselves,  (a  pleasant  participation  of  royalty,)  may  be  de-\ 
ceived,  yet,  "  that  the  people  are  no  evil  doers,  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Book  of  Esther,)  but  may  be  the  children  of  the 
most  High,  and  most  mighty  living  God,  who  hath  ordered  the 
kingdom  both  unto  us,  and  to  our  progenitors,  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent manner."  We  cannot  find  this  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  and  we  suspect,  that  the  Archdeacon's  theology  is  as  irre* 
gular  as  his  politics.  But  what  similitude  is  there  to  be  found 
between  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  the  chosen  people  humbled 
before  Heaven,  and  in  sorrow  and  privation  honouring  the  law 
of  their  fathers ;  and  an  insolent  and  vicious  rabble,  urged  on  by 
desperate  arts  to  outrages,  and  burning  with  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion.   The  reformers  of  Charles's  time  'jund  "  the  sword  of  the 
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Lord  and  of  Gideon"  in  the  Scriptures,  and  "  to  your  tents,  O 
Israel,"  was  not  the  less  a  signal  of  rebellion,  because  it  was  taken 
half  in  derision  and  half  in  madness,  from  the  great  code  of  peace 
and  holiness.  We  discharge  the  Archdeacon  from  imputations 
like  these,  because  we  believe  him. nothing  blacker  than  the  cus- 
tomary tinge  of  country-gentlemen,  a  pleasant  convivialist,  and 
an  accurate  shot    The  good-humoured  maxim  has  its  truth. 

"  Un  homme  qui  rit  n'est  pas  dangereux." 

We  have  no  fears  of  overthrow  from  die  ambition  that  feels  its 
"  great  appetite"  glutted  by  a  pigeon-match,  or  a  steeple-chase. 
But  the  peroration  of  this  sermon  contains  a  passage  which  the 
author  may  have  written  in  sincerity,  but  which,  to  those  con- 
vinced of  the  Queen's  guilt,  must  seem  the  most  cutting  and  viru- 
lent attack  on  her  feelings. 

"  I  see  a  disposition  the  most  earnest  to  conciliate  those  who 
have  listened  to  her  deadliest  maligners ;  and  this,  which  I  will 
now  speak  for  her,  is  the  language  1  seem  to  hear  from  that  per- 
sonage to  the  assembly  of  this  day  : 

"  I  have  afforded  proof  sufficient  to  convince,  of  my  wrongs, 
the  reasons  of  a  vast  portion  of  those  who  were  most  impartially 
disposed  to  hear  evil  as  well  as  good  of  me.  For  those  who  were 
not  satisfied,  I  have  added  ray  solemn  declaration  before  God 
and  my  country,  before  the  tribunal  of  my  legislative  judges.  I 
have  sanctified  that  declaration  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  men,  as  to  the  charges  of  my  accusers,  by  par- 
taking of  those  holy  mysteries,  from  which  the  most  suspicious 
nature  will  hardly  appeal. 

"  Ask  your  own  hearts,  is  there  any  thing  in  rank  or  power  so 
fascinating,  and  at  the  evening  of  a  troublous  and  a  stormy,  life, 
that  I  should  go  to  my  grave,  where  I  hope  to  find  repose,  and  to 
be  joined  again  by  the  saint  in  heaven,  which  so  untimely  left  me, 
with  the  drag  chain  of  deliberate  perjury  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  applause  of  a  multitude  here  which  can  recompense  me  for 
the  loss  of  the  applause  of  angels  in  Heaven  ?  Am  I  such  a  fool 
as  to  set  time  against  immeasurable  eternity,  and  at  the  moment, 
too,  when  human  life  wanes  ?  Did  I  not  believe  even  in  Christ 
as  the  rock  of  my  salvation,  yet  is  there  not  a  something  after 
death,  a  something  adown  that  stream  which  carries  us  to  all 
eternity,  enough  to  appal  the  imagination,  and  arrest  the  boldness 
of  one  who  would  defy  wantonly  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world  ? 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  would  make  a  nation  a  mockery  for 
aught  which  on  this  side  of  the  grave  is  left  me  ?  If  you  think 
so,  you  would  do  it  yourself;  and  you  partake  not  of  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  hopeth  all  things." 

This  composition  is  cast  somewhat  in  the  romantic  and  poeti- 
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cal  mould,  which  distinguishes  the  rhapsodise  of  the  Queen's  an- 
swers. But  it  touches  on  thoughts,  which,  to  the  general  con- 
viction, are  appalling.  Those  proceedings  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  a  clue  to  the  general  intricate  design  of  the  per- 
formers. The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Queen  is  comparatively 
trivial,  but  as  matter  of  example.  The  true  conclusion  to  be 
drawn,  is  to  the  unsparing  and  pestilent  activity  of  the  disturbers, 
who  have  taken  upon  their  hands  the  pretended  purification  of 
the  state;  the  eager  and  sleepless  diligence  with  which  they  labour 
to  take  possession  of  every  point  from  which  the  constitutional 
fortress  may  be  commanded  ;  their  struggle  for  the  Bar,  the  Army, 
and  even  the  Church  j — "  Omnia  maria  vexata."  Every  har- 
bour and  creek  of  the  civil  polity  has  been  searched  for  a  secure 
deposite  of  their  contraband,  imported  from  the  decayed  stores  of 
French  democracy.  The  republican  spirit  knows  nothing  too 
high  or  too  low  for  its  flight ;  "  Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the 
deep,  now  soars  up  to  the  burning  coucave."  It  is  yet  pent  within 
strong  bounds,  but  the  hour  that  the  nobler  guardianship  of  the 

Ste  is  removed — the  hour  that  a  relaxed  vigilance,  or  a  corrupt 
low  feeling,  is  intrusted  with  the  key ;  in  that  hour  the  portals 
will  be  flung  open,  and  Satan  be  sent  for  to  sicken  aud  taint  the 
peace  of  general  human  nature. 

It  is  the  business  of  all  honest  and  honourable  minds  to  guard 
against  this  mighty  misfortune.  The  old  game  of  statesmen 
against  statesmen  is  superseded.  The  business  of  the  time  has 
been  driven  home  to  "  men's  hearts  and  bosoms."  The  legiti- 
mate trials  of  ability  among  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
Legislature — those  clashings  of  high-tempered  and  polished 
minds,  in  whom  the  strife  struck  out  only  the  stranger  brilliancy 
—-those  rollings  and  hurtlings  of  the  moral  thunderclouds,  eleva- 
ting the  eye  that  gazed  upon  them,  and  with  it  elevating  the 
heart  by  their  evidence  of  the  range  and  magnificent  powers  of 
our  nature — and  after  all,  however  the  concussion  might  end, 
whichever  mass  of  those  splendid  meteors  might  be  absorbed  by 
the  other,  ending,  only  in  good — in  pouring  down  freshness  and 
fertility  on  the  realm — all  this  generous  and  stately  contest  has  at 
least,  for  this  time,  come  to  a  close.  The  danger  has  descended 
among  the  whole  lower  multitude,  and  lias  become  only  the  more 
deadly.  We  have  now  to  provide  against  an  inundation,  which 
will  come  round  every  man  at  once,  and  take  the  ground  from 
under  his  feet.  The  mind  of  the  realm  is  now  to  be  summoned 
to  stand  upon  the  dykes,  and  repel  the  entrance  of  the  rude  and 
dreary  element  that  now  roars  and  beats  round  its  boundaries. 
The  principle  and  manliness  of  the  nation  have  certainly  been 
roused.  It  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  men 
who  have  learned  their  liberty  in  the  volume  of  the  constitution, 
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and  tbeir  religion  in  the  Scriptures,  should  long  tolerate  the  slan- 
ders and  perversions  fastened  on  both  by  the  men  of  the  placard 
and  the  dagger.  But  the  experiment  of  endurance  has  gone  too 
far,  and  the  public  mind  cannot  be  too  speedily  shown  the  hollow- 
ness  and  utter  hypocrisy  of  Reform,  and  its  real,  and  growing, 
inextinguishable  appetite  for  prescription.  Reform  is  a  jest— it 
answers  a  purpose  with  the  weak,  who  will  not  see,  and  the  neg- 
ligent, who  will  not  resist.  It  serves  as  a  general  disguise  to  the 
varied,  countless  speculations  of  public  ruin.  Every  adventurer 
on  this  enterprise  of  midnight,  has  his  different  object.  Reform 
is  the  temporary  cover  of  all.  It  is  the  crape  of  the  robber,  but 
the  moment  that  detection  was  no  longer  dreaded,  the  crape  would 
be  flung  aside, — every  abhorrent  physiognomy  would  be  display- 
ed, and  the  work  of  plunder,  and  brutal  revelry,  and  bloody  do- 
mineering, would  go  on  according  to  individual  caprice,  passion, 
and  revenge.  The  Black  Dwarf  would  be  as  black  as  nature 
made  him — and  the  Scotsman  would  glare  with  his  own  open 
torvitude  of  glance. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Whig  or  Tory  shall  sit  on  the 
treasury  bench,  but  whether  we  shall  manfully,  and  by  the  exer- 
tion of  our  reason  and  strength,  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  state, 
or  see  the  gullotine  erected  at  Charing  Cross  ?  Whether  we  are 
to  defend  our  lives  and  properties,  the  hopes  of  our  children,  and 
the  fair  freedom  of  England,  or  to  lay  down  our  despised  necks 
on  the  block  of  a  reckless,  lawless,  insatiable  democracy  ?  Whe- 
ther we  are  to  see  the  mild  dignity,  and  venerable  learning  of  our 
judges,  administering  the  ordinances  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  be 
ourselves  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  a  savage  licentiousness? 
Whether  our  last  hour  is  to  be  soothed  and  hallowed  in  the  ful- 
ness of  years,  by  the  presence  of  wife,  and  child,  and  friend,  and 
the  consolations  of  religion ;  or  life  to  be  torn  from  us  in  its  vi- 
gour, and  the  common  struggle  of  nature  be  embittered  by  the 
tauntings  of  a  blood-thirsty  rabble,  and  not  less  insulted  by  the 
graver  ribaldry  of  some  squalid  missionary  of  republican  deisti- 
cal  abomination.  "To  be,  or  not  to  be ?  that  is  the  ques- 
tion." 

There  is  nothing  of  partisanship  in  these  feelings.  Let  the 
ministry  find  their  right  to  public  confidence  in  what  they  have 
to  show  of  public  service;  in  their  conduct  of  the  nation  through 
difficulties,  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  their  opponents  to  pro- 
nounce insuperable,  and  for  withstanding  which,  they  stood  the 
brunt  of  ridicule  for  many  a  yean  They  have  established  their 
monuments,  where  no  forgetfulness,  nor  folly,  nor  faction,  can 
dissolve  their  firm  and  marble  fabric — in  the  liberation  of  every 
kingdom  of  Europe.  Their  niche  is  prepared  in  that  temple 
where  nations  offer  thanksgiving,  and  come  to  draw  new  hopes- 
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and  inspirations  for  freedom.  Of  the  individuals  we  do  not  speak. 
It  is  not  for  humbler  minds  to  allot  and  parcel  oat  the  praise  of 
the  great  directing  influences  of  the  council  and  field.  We  speak 
of  them  as  a  whole,  as  that  noble  combination  of  vigilance  and 
courage,  of  practical  ability,  and  lofty  speculation,  which  has 
saved  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  talk  slightingly  of  services  past ;  it  is 
a  common  mode  of  discharging  the  burdensome  gratitude,  "  still 

Eaying,  still  to  owe."  But  the  authority  for  this  expedient  is  not 
igh,  and  we  must  be  suffered  to  think  of  ministers,  and  their 
uses,  after  the  manner  of  old  English  loyalty  and  honour.  It  is 
not  in  the  paltry  sneer  of  those  enemies  of  administration,  who 
once  declared  that  every  thing  to  be  struggled  with  was  fatal,  to 
convince  us  now  that  every  thing  conquered  was  easy.  Who 
that  remembers  the  predictions  of  but  ten — ay  but  five  years 
since,  is  to  believe  in  the  judgment  of  the  Now  ?  There  is  no 
denial  that  the  danger  to  Europe  was  of  the  most  fearful  menace ; 
that  no  language  could  exaggerate  the  hazard — that  no  bending 
of  the  whole  colossal  frame  of  England,  to  close  the  gates  againsf 
the  rush  and  assault  of  the  French  denomination,  could  be  too 
sudden  or  vigorous.  But  is  this  to  degrade  our  sense  of  the  pre- 
servation, or  to  convert  us  into  a  people  of  contemptuous  and 
thoughtless  idolaters,  round  those  who  neither  strove  nor  triumph- 
ed ?  When  we  shall  be  in  our  graves,  the  day  through  which  we 
have  lived  will  be  remembered  and  commemorated  as  the  proud- 
est period  of  English  glory.  Our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  will  have  the  leaders  of  our  time  "  familiar  in  their 
mouths,  as  household  names."  They  will  visit,  with  the  religion 
of  a  pilgrimage,  every  corner  of  the  field  ;  not  a  trench  but  will 
be  honoured,  for  the  memory  of  the  hearts  that  once  stood  there  ; 
not  a  monument,  in  that  great  campaign  of  political  triumph,  but 
will  be  hung  with  the  fresh  honours  and  tributes  of  posterity. 
But  feelings  like  these  are  not  for  the  race  which  now  molest  us ; 
and  sordidness  and  incapacity  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  those 
men  merely  wrought  for  their  hire,  and  that  they  could  have 
easily  found  successors  and  rivals  if  they  felt  their  task  laborious. 
To  those,  there  is  the  obvious  answer,  that  their  rivals,  who  would 
have  been  their  successors,  had  pledged  themselves  to  a  directly 
opposite  course.  These  men  were  the  adulators  of  Napoleon, 
the  wouderers  and  bowers,  before  the  majesty  of  his  presence, 
the  humbled  and  speechless  gazers  on  his  pavilion  of  cloud,  un- 
til the  mysterious  might  within  should  proclaim  his  pleasure  in 
the  lightnings.  These  were  the  men  who  called  Napoleon  the 
"  child  of  Providence." 

"  Nos,  Fortuna, 
Te  Demn  faciraus,  et  caelo  locamus." 

The  superstition  of  their  folly  covered  a  mean,  malignant,  sangui- 
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nary  usurper— of  talents  certainly,  and  of  all  the  fierce  activity 
of  military  ambition— with  the  robe  of  a  wisdom  to  be  neither  in- 
quired into  nor  resisted,  but  to  be  obeyed — and  profanely  sent 
him  forth  on  his  progress  of  devastation,  with  the  pomp  and  au- 
thority of  a  minister  of  heaven.    On  a  Ministry  of  this  kind, 
what  dependence  was  to  be  placed  ?  We  do  not  think  it  was  their 
intention  to  have  debased  the  country.     They  would  have  still 
thought  the  crown  of  England  in  its  more  fitting  place  on  the 
brow  of  the  King  of  England,  than  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of 
Napoleon's  charger.    We  do  not  think  that  they  could  have  ruin- 
ed the  British  empire,  for  it  has  an  energy  of  vitality  which  it 
was  not  for  them  either  to  discover  or  to  guide.    We  will  go  even 
to  the  doubtful  length  of  believing,  that  this  empire  would  finally 
have  triumphed  over  France,  in  defiance  of  their  incompetency, 
cold-beartedness,  and  awe  of  the  enemy.    But  the  victory  would 
have  been  gained  through  an  incalculable  increase  of  peril,  and 
wasted  wealth,  and  sanguinary  reverses.     On  their  voyages  of 
headlong  experiment,  they  would  have  found  the  new  world  at 
last,  but  they  would  have  looked  for  it  by  turning  their'  prows, 
not  to  the  west,  but  to  the  east — they  would  first  have  circumna- 
vigated the  globe. 

Those  who  can  believe  in  nothing  but  a  paltry  lucre,  or  a  still 
more  paltry  ambition,  as  the  stimulants  of  accomplished  minds,  to 
guide  the  state,  are  not  worthy  of  an  answer.  Yet  the  denial  of 
all  disinterested  impulses  comes  with  a  dubious  grace  from  those 
who  profess  themselves  ready  to  dip  their  hands  in  blood,  and 
dare  the  scaffold  for  simple  patriotism. 

But  the  competition  is  not  between  ministers  and  their  parlia- 
mentary opponents.  We  are  not  called  on  to  any  nice  and  pacific 
balance  of  wisdom  or  wit — Mr.  Tierney's  modicum  of  pleasantry 
against  Mr.  Canning's  eloquence — or  Mr.  Brougham's  furious 
garrulity,  and  never-ending  panegyric  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
loose  as  they  are  on  the  face  of  a  troublesome  world, 

"  Rari  nantes  in  gurgite,w 
against.  Lord  Castlereagh's  temperance,  decorum,  and  know- 
ledge—or Lord  Carnarvon's  contempt  of  the  English  language, 
and  merciless,  blind,  indiscriminate  butchery  of  law,  politics,  and 
divinity,  against  the  Premier's  senatorial  sense  and  dignity.  This 
was  for  "  the  piping  times  of  peace.'9     We  have  now  no  choice 
but  between  the  constitution  as  it  stands,  and  none ;  the  seats " 
from  which  the  ministry  were  expelled,  would  not  be  left  to  the 
stiff  and  formal  possession  of  parliamentary  successors.    They 
would  be  leapt  into,  before  they  were  cold,  by  the  men  of  the 
dungeon — by  hungry  fraudulent  bankruptcy — by  rapine  fresh 
from  his  chains — by  haggard,  insane,  remorseless  homicide. 
But,  in  this  consummation,  there  would  be  no  conclusion,  the 
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victory  would  be  only  the  signal  for  more  inveterate  animosity  j 
the  triumph  of  Radicalism  would  generate  nothing  of  even  the 
ominous  and  gloomy  repose  that  follows  the  ordinary  triumph  of 
tyranny.  The  right  hand  of  Radicalism  hates  the  left,  and  the 
first  labour  of  the  prosperous  would  be,  to  send  their  associates, 
where,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  if  they  did  not "  sleep  well,"  they 
should  at  least  sleep  soundly.  The  late  proceedings  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  have  not  a  little  added  to  the  general  knowledge  of  this 
faction. 

Cobbett,  "  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,"  to  the  whole  muster- 
roll  of  public  disturbers,  has  been  lately  brought  to  justice  for 
two  libels;  the  latter,  one  of  that  atrocious  nature  which  his  jury 
thought  not  underserving  of  a  mulct  of  one  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  would  drain  the  united  purses  of  the  whole  body  cor- 

E irate  of  revolution  to  pay.  These  libels  were  against  two  of 
s  own  helpers  in  the  Register,  now  old  and  venomless.  But 
the  chief  amusemeut  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  con- 
ducted the  former  of  those  cases.  The  spruce  barrister,  now  still 
more  spruce,  from  his  new  honours  of  the  gown,  was  palpably 
afraid  to  trust  himself  within  the  brawny  sweep  of  his  antagonist. 
He  began  with  a  profusion  of  compliment,  and  wandered  about 
the  skirts  of  the  accusation  with  a  mixture  otmauvaise  honte,  af- 
fected meekness  and  zeal,  very  delightful  to,  in  the  theatrical 
phrase,  "  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  fashionable  audiences  of 
the  season."  Cobbett  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  future  victim  with 
grim  and  sardonic  contempt  Still,  the  Queen's  attorney-gene- 
ral mustered  his  tropes,  and  paced  bis  ground,  like  the  reluctant 
hero  of  the  highway. 

"  He  handled  the  rope,  and  he  traversed  the  cart, 
And  he  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  insipid  as  bis  best  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's, be  ventured  a' little  onward,  and  talked  of  libel  in  a  tender 
and  enigmatical  way.  This  was  the  least  return  for  his  brie£ 
But  then  came  Cobbett's  turn;  he  made  but  a  single  spring  till  he 
reached  the  centre  of  the  question,  and  leaving  Cleary  untouched, 
rushed  mtCgiens^  with  hoof  and  horn  upon  the  barrister.  The 
battle  was  here  "  to  the  strong."  He  tossed  and  gored  the  un- 
fortunate jurisconsult  with  ferocious  and  exulting  ease.  He  tore 
his  pleadings  into  fragments,  and  Aung  them  up  to  the  sport  of 
the  ring.  He  scattered  the  silken  advocate's  metaphors,  compli- 
ments, and  reasonings,  smoothly  as  they  were  laid,  like  the  Sy~ 
biTs  leaves,  into  nonsense  by  the  puff  of  his  nostrils.  The  tri- 
umph was  complete.  Mr.  tfrougnam  sank  under  his  merciless 
and  persevering  burlesque,  and  when  the  turn  for  revenge  was 
come,  and  his  bulky  antagonist  stood  over  him  breathless  with 
his  sport,  be  shrunk  away  without  ever  turning  to  cast  a  glance 
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upon  him.— He  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  enga* 
ged  on  the  next  trial.  We  by  no  means  rank  this  person  among 
the  pledged  subverters,  but  he  had  no  answer  when  Cobbett 
charged  him  to  his  teeth  with  having,  as  Dogberry  would  have 
said, "  written  himself  down — radical ;"  and  we  presume  he  now 
rather  regrets  his  early  indiscretions. 

We  have  not  time  now  to  do  more,  than  to  advert  to  a  project, 
which  would  form  a  relief  to  those  miserable  bustlings  of  medio- 
crity. A  Royal  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Literature  is 
about  to  be  formed.  Nothing  can  be  more  promising  or  admira- 
ble than  the  principle.  But  in  the  general  opinion  of  London, 
it  is  already  evident  that  the  intended  number  of  associates  is 
too  small.  The  institution  ought  to  comprehend  every  name 
that  has  done  honour  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  hope  of  every  one  who  may  yet  doit  honour.  It 
should  be  a  great  assemblage  and  array  of  loyal  genius,  against 
the  libelling  and  seditious  scribbling  of  the  day.  This  is,  we  on* 
derstand,  exclusively,  the  project  of  the  King:  the  man  on  whom 
faction  has  done  its  worst,  and  who  makes  only  returns  of  this 
order  to  the  people,  deserves  any  thing  but  hostility.  On  this  to- 
pic we  may  yet  talk  more,  but  for  the  present  we  must  draw  to  a 
conclusion.  We  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  casting  one 
glance  backwards  to  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England,  and  then,  expressing  our  regret  that 
such  should  be  the  moment  selected  by  the  chosen  wits  and  wise 
men  of  the  North — the  "  Arbitri  Elegantiarum"  of  the  world— 
the  "delicee  generis  humani" — the  all-be-praised,  all-admired 
geniuses  of  the  modem  Athens — for  calling  together  "  a  Meeting 
of  Inhabitants,"  to  address  tlje  King  to  turn  out  his  Ministers — 
and  that  too  in  terms  which  convey  and  imply  either  the  most 
unworthy  sympathy  with  the  phrenzy  of  the  mob,  or  the  most 
base  adulation  of  its  mad  and  mischievous  leaders !  Such  is  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cockburn,  have  thought  fit  to  held  a  solemn  festival 
of  fraternisation  with  the  elite  of  the  Cowgate,  congregated  in 
the  Pantheon — and  when  Mr.  James  Moncrieff  has  not  disdain- 
ed to  hear  the  applauses  of  tailors  cheering  the  periods  of  juris- 
consults— as  all  the  changes  were  rung  on  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic assemblies — the  freedom  of  the  press— -not  forgetting  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  crambe  recocta  of  the  massacre  of  Manches- 
ter. 

But  in  this  too  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  traces  of  the  same 
universal  spirit  of  base  compliance,  whose  operations  we  have 
already  been  noticing  in  so  many  more  important  spheres.  The 
Outs  of  the  north  are  a  sorely  divided,  split,  uncompacted  crew ; 
being  all  Outs,  they  have  indeed  one  name  in  common,  but  that 
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k  the  most  of  it.  And  of  all  this,  there  is  good  reason  to  think, 
the  men  of  the  Cowgate  were  already  beginning  to  have  some 
slight  suspicion,  and  sundry  manifestations  had  occurred  of  an 
incipient  distrust,  spreading  widely  and  surely  among  the  tervum 
pecus,  and  the  general  superintendents  of  all  disaffection  per- 
ceived that  it  was  necessary,  by  some  "  great  show  of  circum- 
stance," to  datzle  the  eyes  that  had  begun  to  be  too  piercing,  and 
deafen  the  ears  that  had  begun  to  swallow  with  more  caution. 
And  some  happy  spirit  suggested  the  spectacle  of  the  Pantheon ; 
and  the  rabble,  if  not  their  panem,  bad  at  least  their  circenses  ad- 
ministered to  them  :  and  even  the  sternest  and  most  aristocratical 
of  the  old  Lauderdale  faction,  did  not  abstain  from  this  mockery, 
with  whatever  secret  qualms  they  may  have  first  embraced  it; 
but  finding  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  the  convenient  middle 
term,  the  proper  bonds  of  cohesion,  tbey  leant  boldly  on  those 
all-agreeable  worthies,  "  gratos  supremis  Deorum  gratos  et 
wis,"  and  shook  hands  with  the  Radicals.  A  little  airy  sport- 
ive chat  about  independence,  and  scorn  of  power,  will  not  suffice 
U>  wipe  out  the  least  of  the  stains  which  this  unhallowed  connex- 
ion has  fixed  upon  all  that  partook  in  its  symbols.* 

In  common  justice,  however,  we  should  speak  gently  on  this 
occasion ;  for  it  is  already  sufficiently  visible  that  the  effect  of  the 
spectacle  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  its  devisers  and 
principal  performers  must  have  had  in  view.  It  is  quite  right 
that  they  who  are  in  should  be  in  all  things  more  moderate  than 
they  who  are  out ;  but  in  the  case  of  our  friends  the  Tories,  (as 
they  are  absurdly  enough  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,)  we 
do  think  this  system  of  moderation  is  sometimes  carried  not  a  little 
farther  than  it  ought  to  be.  Their  enemies  never  confer  any  fa- 
vour on  them  willingly,  but  if  tbey  were  desirous  of  finding  out  a 
favour  of  real  moment  to  confer  upon  them — they  could  not  light 
on  any  thing  more  admirably  adapted  for  their  interests  than  the 
holding  of  such  a  meeting  as  this.  It  binds  people  visibly,  who 
are  too  often  apt  to,  forget  the  real  bonds  that  always  subsist  be- 
tween them.  It  brings  Whigs  and  Radicals  together — but  it 
brings  the  Tories  together  too,  and  then  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
for  the  issue.  We  conclude  as  we  began,  with  the  words  of 
Coriolanus, 

"  STAND  FAST !  WE  HAVE  AS  MANY  FRIENDS  AS  ENEMIES  !" 

a  We  are  most  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  the  "  facile  princeps"  of  th» 
Scottish  Whigs,  Mr.  Cranstoim,  although  he  did  sign  the  requisition  for  this 
meeting,  did  not  attend  it. 
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2.     [From  the  same  Magazine — for  Jan.  1821.] 

An  association,  on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  in  number,  princi- 
ple, and  public  influence,  bis  lately  been  formed  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  to  the  utmost,  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tionary fanaticism.  The  names  already  comprehend  the  chief 
of  that  class  which  forms  the  sinew  of  the  public  strength- 
members  of  the  different  learned  professions — commercial  men 
of  known  respectability— and  persons  of  independent  private 
income A  meeting  has  been  already  held  ;  and  the  "  Consti- 
tutional Association"  has  properly  begun,  by  publishing  a  state- 
ment of  its  views.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages. 
[We  extract  two  of  them,] 

'  The  press  has  unhappily  become,  in  the  hands  of  evil  men,  a  le- 
ver to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  social  and  moral  order.  It 
cannot  but  be  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  observe  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  periodical  publications  is  under  the  direction  either 
of  avowed  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  persons  whose  sole 
principle  of  action  is  their  own  selfish  interest.  By  these,  and  by 
occasional  writers  of  a  like  character  and  description,  every  artifice 
is  employed,  with  daily  increasing  boldness,  to  render  the  people 
discontented  with  the  Government  and  disobedient  to  the  Laws  ;  to 
persuade  them  that  they  are  betrayed  by  those  who  should  protect 
them  ;  to  seduce  them  from  their  affection  and  allegiance  to  their 
sovereigns  ;  and,  finally,  to  bring  about  a  Revolution,  to  which  the 
wealth,  the  prosperity,  the  internal  happiness,  and  the  political 
greatness  of  the  Empire,  must  inevitably  be  sacrificed. 

As  it  is  clear  that  isolated,  individual  exertion,  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  all  the  evil  energies  now  arrayed  against 
public  order  and  the  public  peace  ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
Government  and  Legislature  themselves  might  find  the  contest  diffi- 
cult, without  the  active,  zealous,  and  persevering  co-operation  of 
the  loyal  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community  ;  which  co-ope* 
ration,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  the  result  of  a  regular  and  systema- 
tic union  of  individuals.' 

The  essence  of  the  authority  of  government  is  opinion.  With* 
out  the  national  reliance,  the  most  powerful  administration  is 
feebleness ;  it  is  met,  at  every  step,  by  some  new  obstacle ;  it 
may  carry  on,  for  a  time,  a  heartless,  tormenting,  losing  warfare, 
against  the  embittered  and  pursuing  animosity  of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  must  finally/  and  that  at  no  great  interval,  find  ks  resour- 
ces cut  off,  and  its  only  hope  in  a  degrading  capitulation.  With 
the  public  faith  for  its  ally,  there  is,  humanly  speaking,  no  limit 
to  its  power;  it  is  the  Chant,  with  the  hundred  hands,  yet  lifted 
and  mighty  only  for  the  purposes  of  preservation  ;  it  has  found 
the  spot  from  which  the  realm,  and  with  it  the  world,  is  to  be 
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moved  ;  it  stands  a  conspicuous  and  magnificent  concentration 
of  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  resist- 
less for  good,  weak  only  for  evil ;  an  image  of  an  earthly  provi- 
dence, perhaps  as  perfect  as  it  may  be  permitted  to  our  intellects 
to  form.  No  ministry  has  ever  been  able  to  despise  the  national 
feeling  with  impunity. [a]  It  is  their  business  to  lead;  but,  to  make 
their  power  perfect,  it  must  be  shared ;  to  lead,  they  must  in  some 
degree  follow  ;  the  noble  equipment  and  tackling  of  the  ship  of 
the  state  will  not  carry  it  forward  over  the  first  surge,  without 
the  mighty  impulse,  the  "  popularis  aura."  Their  system,  state- 
ly and  illustrious  as  it  may  be,  must  stop,  in  all  its  orbits,  with 
the  first  stoppage  of  that  invisible  and  fluctuating  ocean  in  which 
they  float,  which  they  impel,  and  by  which  they  are  impelled. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  wisdom  which  built  up  the  constitution, 
that  the  national  mind  should  govern  itself;  that  administration 
should  chiefly  display  its  high  opportunities  in  hints  and  sugges- 
tions of  good,  in  clearing  away  the  obstructions  to  the  view  of 
the  general  interests,  rather  than  in  the  absolute  compulsion  of 
the  public  mind,  to  whatever  rank  of  virtue.  And  this  wisdom 
worts  well,  for  it  is  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  that  human  na- 
ture which  will  act  vigorously  only  where  it  acts  upon  convic- 
tion, and  which  feds  no  conviction  complete  but  the  result  of  its 
own  labours. 

The  charge  of  corruption  in  the  popular  heart  is  fully  made 
out.  On  what  other  principle  are  we  to  account  for  the  sudden 
insolence  of  the  agitators  of  the  rabble,  the  power  of  every  out- 
cast to  raise  a  popular  ferment,  the  new  faculty  of  ignorance  to 
wage  battle  against  knowledge ; — of  beggary  and  shame  to  shake 
honourable  opulence  aud  ancient  dignity  ; — of  blasted  tergiver- 
sation and  vulgar  ferocity,  in  all  its  shapes  of  burlesque  and  ter- 
ror, to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  bosom  of  the  land.  Can  there  be 
a  more  singular,  or  more  fearful  phenomenon  than  this,  to  see 
the  multitude  suddenly  giving  unlimited  reliance  to  individuals, 
to  whom  not  the  most  trusting  Reformist  of  the  hundred  thousand 
would  lend  five  shillings  on  his  personal  faith ;  to  see  offences 
against  the  state  and  religion  registered  among  the  first  claims  to 
confidence,  until  the  very  brand  of  the  law  becomes  a  badge  of 
distinction,  and  Newgate  a  necessary  step  to  the  power  of  in- 
flaming the  people? 

That  there  should  be  candidates  for  those  desperate  and  guilty 
distinctions,  is  to  be  wondered  at  only  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  cravings  of  poverty  and  vice,  or  how  rapidly  they  are 
maddened  by  gross  ambition  and  personal  hostility.  From  the 
beginning  of  history,  the  temptation,  the  mind,  and  the  means 

[a  Aristocrats  appear  to  have  just  discovered  the  value  of  public  opinion.] 
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of  all  demagogues,  have  identified  the  family.  The  casual  dif- 
ference in  their  close,  makes  but  slight  distinction  in  this  long 
pedigree  of  guilt.  The  same  habits  of  flagitiousness  and  profli- 
gacy, black  falsehood  and  thirsty  cupidity,  stooping  to  any  pros- 
tration to  slake  its  throat  in  the  "  sacred  well"  of  the  national 
freedom,  property  and  blood,  are  characteristics  of  the  race.  But 
of  those  men,  some  have  been  of  a  rank  of  accomplishment  and 
ability,  that  might  almost  excuse  their  influence  on  the  national 
fates, — potent  and  lofty  spirits,  made  to  wield  the  elements  of 
disorder,  and  awing  men  into  a  brief  admiration  even  of  their 
violence,  by  its  splendour.  But  our  disturbance  is  fated  to  come 
from  a  lower  source  ;  we  are  to  have  none  of  the  excuses  of  a 
vague  wonder  at  the  noble  influences  convertible  to  our  misfor- 
tune. We  are  not  to  be  withered  by  the  lightning ;  no  generous 
future  superstition  is  to  dignify  our  raiments,  as  of  the  victims  of 
what  in  the  moral  world  might  be  looked  on  as  little  less  than  a 
resistless  destiny, — a  stroke  of  the  lightning  that  makes  the  spot 
memorable,  if  not  hallowed.  We  are  to  be  consumed  by  the 
steams  of  the  marsh,  that  nothing  but  our  own  indolence  suffers 
to  remain,  offending  Earth  and  Heaven.  It  is  this  strange  sub- 
mission to  an  influence  which  it  requires  only  the  common  feeling 
of  a  manly  mind  to  extinguish,  this  shrinking  before  baseness, 
disgrace,  and  imposture,  that  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  it  makes  the  necessity  for  the  union  of  all  honest 
men.  The  keys  of  our  Citadel  are  not  to  be  given  up  to  the  re- 
quisition of  the  first  insolent  outlaw  that  comes  with  a  troop  re- 
cruited from  the  jail  and  the  highway,  and  dares  to  beard  the 
armed  and  lawful  strength  within. 

If  Associations  in  this  spirit  bad  been  fixed  in  the  more  impor- 
tant towns,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  libel,  outrage,  afed 
treason  against  church  and  state,  which  have,  for  the  last  two 
years,  covered  a  large  portion  of  England  with  all  but  open  in- 
surrection, would  have  been  crushed  at  once.  Would  the  cor- 
rupting and  infamous  caricatures  against  the  King  have  stared 
upon  us  from  every  stall  in  every  village  ?  Would  the  mis- 
sionaries of  plunder  and  massacre  have  made  their  regular  vi- 
sitations through  the  land,  not  simply  untouched  by  autho- 
rity, but  in, its  defiance?  Would  the  whole  Host  of  Rebel- 
lion have  been  suffered  to  muster  and  equip  itself  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  receive  its  hourly  orders  from  the  Staff  in  London, 
without  tfee  seizure  of  a  despatch  ?  If  those  things  have  been 
done,  and  are  doing,  even  while  my  pen  is  tracing  this  paper,  it 
is  because  there  have  not  been  Associations  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
system  at  once.  Government  have  been  vigilant,  but  it  must 
again  be  said,  that  the  direction  of  its  services  must  be  rather  to 
suggest  than  to  act.    They  are  the  grand  jury  of  the  constitution. 
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They  examine  in  the  first  instance ;  but  beyond  that  brief  office, 
the  greater  part  of  their  duty  is  devolved  into  other  hands.  The 
true  court  is  the  nation ;  and  there  is  passed  the  only  sentence  thai 
can  be  enforced  without  reproaeh  or  fear.  We  have  before  our 
eyes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  superior  advantage  with  which 
the  rights  of  the  community  may  sometimes  be  vindicated  by  an 
Association.  The  government  prosecutions  for  blasphemy  hid 
failed  to  an  alarming  extent ;  something  scarcely  less  than  a  con- 

Siracy  to  acquit,  seemed  to  have  grown  up  in  the  jury  box,  and 
e  officers  of  government  were  avowedly  repelled  from  prosecu- 
tions where  no  verdict  was  to  be  found,  and  where  the  dimple  fact 
of  having  been  thought  culpable  by  the  legislature  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  culprit  There  is  a  fashion  in  all  things ;  the  fashion 
of  acquittal  in  all  cases  of  blasphemy  was  advancing  into  an  es- 
tablished rule ;  and  the  outrageous  menaces,  mixed  with  outrage- 
ous panegyrics,  which  were  used  to  break  down  the  timid,  or 
bring  over  the  fools  of  popularity,  were  on  the  eve  of  destroying 
all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  The  whole  trans* 
action  is  matter  of  history,  and  of  the  most  instructive  nature  to 
those  who  would  judge  of  the  force  of  fanaticism,  and  of  its  fitting 
remedy.  The  evil  of  the  blasphemy  was  notorious ;  itgbured  up- 
on the  public  eye  from  every  corner  of  the  realm.  The  Hydta 
had  ten  thousand  heads,  all  alike  armed  and  active,  bat  not  one 
was  cut  away. 

To  the  remonstrances  against  this  course,  and  some  of  those 
remonstrances  were  made  by  the  very  men  who  had  "  fed  the 
dragon,  and  worshipped  before  it ;"  the  answer,  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  given,  by  asking,  "  Are  we  to  throw  down  the  latw  be- 
fore this  new  madness  ?  Are  we  to  assist  in  raising  bankrupt  vil- 
lany  to  wealth  and  popular  notice  ?  Are  we  to  give  loathsome 
imposture  and  brutal  atrocity  a  direct  claim  to  the  subscriptions 
of  Radical  Baronets,  Peers,  and  Dukes,  by  proving  the  criminal 
to  be  deserving  of  the  severest  exercise  of  justice?  No,— -we  must 
wait  for  better  times  tne  delusion  of  the  day  will  expire  with  the 
day.  We  will  not  hazard  all  that  remains  of  dignity  to  British 
Legislation,  by  committiug  it  in  a  struggle  with  offences  which 
look  to  our  prosecution  as  their  necessary  seal  of  reward." 

In  this  exigency*  and  nothing  could  be  more  pregnant  with 
alarm  to  the  well-wishers  of  English  freedom,  an  Association,  un- 
connected with  Government,  honourably  caftie  forward,  and, 
with  whatever  hopelessness,  dragged  a  notorious  trafficker  in 
impiety  and  sedition  before  the  tribunal.  It  can  be  no  aspersion 
to  a  jury  who  did  their  duty,  to  say,  that  theprivoie  nature  of  the 

Prosecution  was  of  advantage  to  the  soundness  of  their  judgment 
olilics  were  not  standing  on  the  table  to  overawe  or  corrupt* 
It  was  a  decision  of  scarcely  more  than  private  quarrel.    Carlile, 
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after  an  attempt  to  earth  himself  in  the  old  refuge  of  rabble  pas- 
sions, was  dragged  out,  and,  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  wilful 
and  boastful  villany,  convicted.  But  this  sentence  was  not  up- 
on a  solitary  ruffian.  It  struck  the  whole  tribe  at  once.  The 
fact  that  a  blasphemer  could  be  convicted,  broke  the  spell  both  of 
the  inactivity  of  the  friends  of  order,  and  of  the  impunity  of  its 
enemies.  From  that  hour  every  prosecution  (I  believe  without 
a  single  exception)  succeeded.  The  dungeon  or  banishment  has 
relieved  the  country  of  the  burthen  of  nearly  all  the  original 
malefactors.  But  the  breed  is  not  extinguished.  While  the 
union  of  passion  with  ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart,  it 
will  find  room  for  discontent.  In  that  mighty  mine  of  the  na- 
tional spirit,  there  will  be  the  material  of  explosions  mixed  with 
its  nobler  products;  and  it  is  to  make  these  innoxious,  by  the  let- 
ting in  of  light  and  air,  that  human  science  may  be  most  wisely 
employed.  Popular  ignorance  of  the  Truth  is  the  natural  stimu- 
lant, as  it  is  the  common  security  of  the  disturbers  of  civilised 
life.  The  cavern  shelters  the  robber,  and  sometimes  the  robber 
is  tempted  by  the  cavern.  It  may  be,  that  all  our  human  dili- 
gence will  not  be  able  to  conquer  the  malignant  influences  that 
are  made  to  desolate  and  destroy.  But  it  is  something  to  be  able 
to  remove  the  evil  from  our  doors,  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  our  fami- 
lies without  seeing  the  spirits  of  our  children  tainted  by  infidelity, 
to  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  without  dreading  in  every  sound 
of  the  night,  the  footsteps  of  massacre.  If  there  must  be  a  re- 
serve of  evil  to  show  the  future  age  the  contrast,  produced  by 
religion  and  the  laws,  to  that  fearful  period  when  the  moral 
world  was  a  waste,  abandoned  to  the  dominion  and  wanderings 
of  savage  nature ;  it  must  be  our  honour  to  raise  the  great  fence 
against  this  rabid  appetite  for  blood  ;  to  appoint  to  the  lion  and 
the  tiger  its  wilderness,  beyond  which  it  must  not  stray ;  and  as 
our  strength  grows,  push  into  the  thicket  and  the  swamp,  and  sub- 
due their  sterility,  and  drive  their  monsters  farther  within  their 
place  of  desolation. 

A  feature  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  objects  of  the 
"Constitutional  Association,"  is  new,  or  has  been  but  feebly 
shadowed  out  before.  It  is  the  3d  Resolution,  "  That  they  win 
encourage  persons  of  integrity  and  talent  in .  the  literary  world, 
to  exert  their  abilities  in  confuting  the  sophistries,  dissipating  the 
illusions,  and  exposing  the  falsehoods,  which  are  employed  by 
wicked  and  designing  men  to  mislead  the  people."  Under  what 
forms  this  service  may  be  summoned,  is  yet  to  be  developed. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  principle  is  invaluable.  The  feel- 
ing' against  the  abuse  of  the  press  is  universal.  But  the  abuse  is 
not  to  be  checked  by  impotent  alarm.  .  The  press  is  not  to  be 
put  down  by  power.    As  well  might  we  attempt  to  put  down  the 
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pestilence  by  imprisoning  the  air.  The  abuse  is  to  be  purified 
by  the  use.  The  same  instrument,  that  "pastorale  signum," 
which  the  lips  of  sedition  inspire  with  sounds  of  discord  and 
Woodshed,  must  be  taught  the  sounds  of  peace.  It  will  echo  the 
one  as  truly  as  the  other.  The  activity  of  the  public  mind  can- 
*  not  be  extirpated,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  turn  this  weedy 
and  pernicious  exuberance  into  productiveness  and  beauty.  The 
press  must  be  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  no  less  to  the  people 
than  to  the  King.  Hitherto  the  instances  have  been  few,  in 
which  it  has  spoken  the  truth  to  either.  The  literary  resources 
of  England  are  of  incalculable  variety,  opulence,  and  vigour.  The 
number  and  talent  of  her  public  writers,  admirable  as  a  class, 
and  as  such  fully  justifying  her  claim  to  a  new  Augustan  age, 
may  give  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  means  which  she  hides 
within  her  bosom  for  the  day  of  soliciting  her  treasures.  What 
she  now  shows,  are  perhaps  but  the  indications,  the  jutting  frag- 
ments of  silver  that  are  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  inexhaustible  ore 
buried  in  the  caverns  of -the  intellectual  Potosi. 

[We  publish  the  preceding  merely  as  literary  curiosities.] 


Art.  VI.  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons9  on  the  14th  December,  1819,  for  transferring  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise  from  Corrupt  Boroughs  to  Unrepresented  Great 
Towns.    8vo.    London,  1820. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  we  promised  to  lay  before  ihe  pub- 
lic such  thoughts  as  had  occurred  to  us  "  on  those  plans  of  Con- 
"  stitutional  Reform  which  might  gradually  unite  the  most  rea- 
"  sonable  friends  of  Liberty,  and  of  which  we  should  not  despair 
"  to  see  some  part  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  a  liberal  and 
11  firm  government."11  However  uncertain  the  accomplishment 
of  our  hopes  may  now  appear,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
will  no  longer  allow  us  to  delay  the  performance  of  this  promise. 
The  establishment  of  new  constitutions  in  foreign  countries,  in- 
creases the  general  importance  of  this  subject :  But  the  progress 
of  discontent  and  agitation  at  home,  renders  its  consideration  a 
matter  of  immediate  and  paramount  urgency. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of 
despotism  is  necessarily  attended  by  the  establishment  of  liberty. 
Revolutions  do  not  bestow  liberty.  They  only  give  a  chance 
for  it; — a  great  indeed  and  unspeakable  blessing,  worthy  of  be- 
ing pursued  at  every  hazard ;  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
institution  of  a  free  government.    It  is  easy  to  burn  a  bad  bouse, 

a  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  199. 
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but  sometimes  difficult  to  build  a  good  one  in  its  stead :  And  the 
difference  between  destroying  and  constructing!  is  immeasurably 
greater  in  the  case  of  government,  than  in  that  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  our  illustration.  It  was  long  ago  justly  observed, 
by  a  writer  of  equal  sense  and  wit,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle 
any  government  by  a  model  that  shall  hold,  as  men  contrive 
ships,  and  buildings :  for  governments  are  made,  like  natural 
productions,  by  degrees,  according  as  their  materials  are  brought 
in  by  time,  and  those  parts  that  are  unagreeable  to  their  nature, 
cast  off."*  A  living  writer,  distinguished  by  a  like  union  of  emi- 
nent faculties,  remarks,  that  "  Constitutions  are  in  factproduc- 
tions  that  can  neither  be  created  nor  transplanted.  Thev  are 
the  growth  of  time,  not  the  invention  of  ingenuity;  and  to  frame 
a  complete  system  of  government,  depending  on  habits  of  reve- 
rence and  experience,  is  an  attempt  as  absurd  as  to  build  a  tree, 
or  manufacture  an  opinion."6  These  just  and  striking  observa- 
tions are  not  auoted  to  dishearten  enslaved  nations  in  the  pursuit 
of  liberty.  We  would  not,  if  it  depended  upon  us,  repress  their 
zeal ;  but  we  would,  if  it  were  possible,  contribute  somewhat  to 
enlighten  their  judgment  We  would  earnestly  exhort  them,  in 
their  first  attempts  at  legislation,  to  aim  only  at  a  sketch  of  those 
institutions,  without  which  Liberty  cannot  exist, — to  connect 
them,  wherever  it  is  possible,  with  the  ancient  fabric  of  their  so- 
cieties,— and  to  leave  the  outline  to  be  gradually  filled  up  by 
their  successors.  When  experience  has  ascertained  the  effects  of 
their  first  legislation,  and  when  generally  acknowledged  incon- 
veniences require  to  be  remedied  by  new  laws — without  observ- 
ing such  principles,  they  are  likely,  in  flying  from  an  old  despo- 
tism, to  fall  into  the  arms  of  some  of  those  new  tyrannies,  which, 
under  a  thousand  forms,  lie  in  wait  for  all  communities,  but  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  laying  the 
first  foundations  of  Liberty. 

A  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  the  expediency 
of  some  civil  institutions,  and  the  importance  of  others;  but  that 
no  nation  can  be  free,  without  some  Representation  of  the  people, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  positions,  in  which  all  men  who  pretend  to 
a  love  of  liberty  are  agreed.  Nothing  then  can  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  prevalence  of  right  opinions  on  the  mode  of 
amending  such  a.  representation  where  it  is  thought  defective,  or 
of  establishing  it  where  it  did  not  exist  before.  By  such  opinions 
only,  can  free  states  be  saved  from  convulsion ;  and  by  them 

a  The  Remains  of  Samuel  Butler,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

b  Letter  to  a  Neapolitan  from  an  Englishman,  1815,  printed  in  1818 ;  but 
unpublished,  though  peculiarly  worthy,  at  the  present  crisis,  of  being  consi- 
dered by  those  Neapolitans  who  aim  at  establishing  their  liberties  on  a  solid 
foundation. 
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plooe,  can  revolution  in  absolute  monarchies  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive or  permanent  freedom. 

Deeply,  however,  as  we  are  interested  in  the  fortune  of  foreign 
nations  struggling  for  liberty,  the  condition  of  our  own  country 
has,  at  the  present  moment,  still  stronger  claims  on  our  conside- 
ration. The  extent  of  the  evils  which  at  present  threaten  us,  is 
not  denied  by  any  party ;  and  least  of  all,  by  the  adherent^  of  the 
present  administration :  They  are  the  foremost  to  tell  us  that  our 
situation  is  more  perilous  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  since 
the  Revolution.  It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  proprieto- 
ry and  educated  classes  are  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  It  is 
asserted  with  equal  exaggeration  on  the  other,  that  the  body  of 
the  people  are  become  determined  enemies  not  only  of  the  En- 
glish constitution,  but  of  all  property,  law,  and  religion.  The 
most  dispassionate  observers  cannot  deny,  that  the  bonds  which 
holtj  together  the  various  orders  of  society,  have  for  the  last  six 
years,  been  rapidly  loosening ;  that  many  of  the  higher  classes 
betray  a  dread  of  liberty,  and  many  of  the  more  numerous  show 
fUi  impatience  of  authority ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  to  terminate  in  a  mortal  combat  between 
extreme  and  irreconcileable  factions.  Whatever  supposition  we 
may  adopt  respecting  the  origin  of  these  evils,  whether  we  ascribe 
thera,  with  some,  to  the  sins  of  the  people,  or  with  others  to  the 
faults  of  the  government,  or  with  a  third  party  to  the  distresses  of 
the  times,  co-operating  with  either  or  both  of  the  foregoing 
causes;  on  all  suppositions  the  evils  themselves  continue  the 
same,  and  their  probable  termination  remains  equally  uncertain 
and  alarming.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  either  the  time  in 
which  the  causes  of  civil  confusion  grow  to  maturity,  or  the 
chances  that,  if  that  time  be  long,  unforeseen  circumstances  may 
check  their  progress.  But  if  they  should  now  proceed  to  their 
natural  close,  we  may  continue  to  assert  that  there  is  much  in  the 
present  structure  and  circumstances  of  our  society  to  aggravate 
the  common  evils  of  political  contention ;  and  that,  whoever  may 
be  the  conqueror,  the  British  Constitution  must  perish  in  the 
contest*  What  successive  systems  of  liberty  or  tyranny  may  rise 
hereafter  from  its  ruins,  will  depend  on  events  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  control,  and  even  of  our  conjectures. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  one  of  the  two  expedients  for  sup- 
pressing national  discontent  has  been  fully  tried.  A  fair  expert* 
ment  has  been  made  on  the  force  of  arms  and  of  laws.  Prose- 
cutions and  punishments  have  not  been  wanting.  New  penalties 
have  been  annexed  to  political  offences.  New  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  It  may  be  safe- 
ly stated,  that  coercion  and  restraint  cannot  be  carried  much 
further,  without  openly  renouncing  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
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or  adopting  new  institutions  for  administering  the  law.  And 
even  if  such  new  institutions  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  find  men  educated  under  the  British  Constitution,  who 
would  be  well  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  those  arbitrary  and 
summary  measures  which  form  the  whole  policy  of  the  admirers 
of  what  is  called  vigorous  government.  With  the  best  inclina- 
tions in  the  world  for  their  new  task,  most  of  them  would  prove* 
mere  novices  in  oppression,  and  very  clumsy  instruments  of  ty- 
ranny. The  old  and  deep  rooted  feelings  created  by  a  system  of 
law  and  liberty,  like  that  of  England,  will  occasion  frequent 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  execute 
new  plans  for  restriction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  resistance  to 
such  measures  will  never  be  considered  in  the  same  light,  as  if  it 
were  pointed  against  our  long  tried  and  justly  revered  institu- 
tions. The  British  Constitution,  in  short,  cannot  maintain  it- 
self by  jealousy  and  coercion:  for,  being  formed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  it  is  not  fortified  against  their  hostility. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  take  it  to  be  undeniably  certain,  that  the 
public  discontent  has  increased  with  the  progress  of  those  mea- 
sures of  restraint  which  have  been  contrived  to  quell  it.  It  might 
be  contended,  that  they  have  aggravated  the  distemper :  it  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  they  have  proved  utterly  unavailing.  What  * 
frightful  progress  the  general  discontent  has  made,  in  the  short 
time  between  1817  and  1820!*  Are  we  then  to  persist  in  the 
exclusive  use  of  restriction  and  coercion,  after  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  ineffectual,  and  when  we  have  nearly  reached 
their  farthest  limit?  Are  we  supinely  to  wait  the  approaches  of 
civil  war?  Is  no  other  system  of  policy  to  be  even  tried?  Is  con- 
ciliation so  manifestly  impracticable,  that  it  is  not  worth  even 
the  most  cautious  Experiment  ? 

When  we  see  two  factions  arrayed  in  order  of  battle,  and  ready 
to  take  the  field  against  each  other,  with  every  badge  of  irrecon- 
cileable  difference,  and  implacable  animosity,  the  one  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  Constitution,  the  other  declaring  against  the 
most  cautious  reformation,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  conclude,  that 
every  effort  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  such  parties,  must  be 

a  We  bare  made  ao  remarks  here  oft  the  fatal  policy  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  Queen,  which,  in  the  year  18t0,  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion and  increase  of  discontent.  Had  a  Cabinet  of  Revolutionists  delibe- 
rated on  the  best  means  of  spreading  dispositions  favourable  to  their  cause, 
to  the  lowliest  villages — to  the  quietest  provinces— to  districts  where  the 
sound  of  our  political  divisions  had  never  before  penetrated ; — had  they  been 
desirous  of  securing  a  long  impunity  to  libels,  and  an  unrestrained  license  to 
popular  meetings— 5iad  they  been  devising  the  most  effectual  expedients  for 
at  once  inflaming  and  emboldening  the  populace  of  great  cities—they  could 
not  have  imagined  any  measures  more  suitable  to  their  purpose,  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  a  new  reign. 
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vain :  We  are  led  to  despair  of  any  compromise  between  those 
who  petition  for  universal  suffrage,  and  those  who  refuse  to  dis- 
franchise Grampound !  A  closer  inspection,  however,  somewhat 
lessens  the  difficulty.  We  soon  discover  that  every  numerous 
party,  under  the  appearance  of  unanimity,  contains  great  diver- 
sities of  sentiment ;  that  many  of  those  who,  on  the  whole,  prefer 
one  side,  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  plunge  into  the  excesses 
of  the  noisiest  and  most  conspicuous  leaders ;  and  that,  in  process 
of  time,  great  changes  of  opinion  take  place  in  the  interior  of 
every  party,  before  any  open  division  is  apparent  among  its 
members.  After  civil  confusion  has  once  begun,  the  current  in 
every  party  long  sets  towards  violence ;  but  before  that  unhappy 
period,  the  effect  of  time  is  always  to  recruit  and  strengthen  the 
more  modera'te.  Such  dispositions  have  already  begun  in  some 
degree  to  manifest  themselves  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  re- 
formers are  weary  of  some  of  their  associates,  and  begin  to  re* 
coil  from  measures,  of  which  they  have  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  consequences.  But  these  divisions  cannot  be  made 
useful  to  the  country,  unless  the  judgment  of  the  better  part  of 
such  men  be  satisfied,  and  their  honour  preserved  by  some  sub- 
stantial concession.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  party, 
we  can  still  more  clearly  see,  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  has 
taken  place  among  the  most  considerable  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment Many  of  them  are  heartily  sick  of  the  measures  of  die 
last  four  years,  and  are  well  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 

f-aceful  scuffles  between  the  government  and  the  populace, 
hey  are  not  disinclined  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  a  change 
of  measures  would  not  contribute  to  satisfy  and  tranquillize  the 
nation.  If  the  removal  of  the  present  ministers  be  necessary  to 
the  fairness  of  the  experiment,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  many  of 
their  principal  supporters  will  witness  the  sacrifice  with  little  re- 
gret The  hopes  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  different 
classes  in  our  community,  depend  chiefly  on  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  more  moderate  of  both  parties.  The  differences  be-, 
tween  them  are  probably  very  far  from  being  so  wide  as  they 
seem :  They  differ  more  in  language  than  in  opinion,  and  more 
in  opinion  than  in  feeling.  Many  on  both  sides,  who  still  ad- 
here with  the  utmost  bigotry  to  their  systems,,  have  already  be- 
gun to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  means  by  which  they  must 
be  established,  and  the  effects  by  which  they  may  be  followed. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  such  men  on  either  side 
will  begin  the  negotiation ;  nor  should  we  despair,  if  they  were 
for  a  time  to  resist  all  pacific  propositions.  The  animosity  of 
old  political  antagonists,  the  pride  of  consistency,  even  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  are  obstacles  which  would  require  great  skill  and 
patience  to  surmount.    But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  desire 
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of  peace  may  not  daily  gain  strength  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  most  actively  engaged  in  war. 

To  pave  the  way  for  better  understanding  on  this  subject,  let 
us  temperately  inquire,  whether  some  of  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple be  not  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  may  not  be  safely,  as 
well  as  justly  granted.  These  demands  relate  to  an  alteration  or 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
subject,  we  may  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  the  two  extreme  opi- 
nions, one  of  which  demands  universal  suffrage,  and  the  other 
refuses  all  reformation.  They  cannot  be  the  means  of  that  ac- 
commodation of  which  we  are  here  in  search — they  are  obsta- 
cles to  its  accomplishment  Those  who  obstinately  adhere  to 
them,  do  in  effect  profess,  that  they  trust  only  to  superior  force,  * 
and  rely  for  the  adoption  of  their  system,  on  victory  over  their 
fellow  citizens.-  Every  reasonable  expectation  of  preserving 
liberty  and  peace,  must  point,  therefore,  between  these  extremes : 
and  in  this  wide  range,  there  is  ample  scope  for  great  diversities 
of  opinion.  It  comprehends  all  those  who  can,  by  any  latitude 
of  expression,  be  called  Moderate  Reformers,  from  those  who 
would  throw  the  votes  of  the  delinquent  Borough  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Hundreds,  to  those  who  would  newly  divide  the  kingdom 
into  elective  districts,  and  substitute  the  single  qualification  of  a 
householder  for  all  the  present  rights  of  suffrage. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  make  the  supporters  of  moderate  re- 
form, act  as  one  body :  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  opi- 
nions, they  are  subject  to  great  divisions.  This  has  been  always 
the  maiu  source  of  their  weakness,  and  the  standing  reproach  of 
their  opponents  on  both  sides.  While  one  of  the  extreme  fac- 
tions see,  in  every  form  of  the  constitution,  the  sacredness  of  an 
article  of  faith,  and  the  other  ascribe  to  every  visionary  project 
of  change,  the  certainty  of  a  proposition  in  geometry,  the  moderate 
reformers,  who  pretend  only  to  seek  for  probable  means  of  quiet 
improvement,  are  exposed  by  the  very  reasonableness  of  their 
principles,  to  that  disunion,  from  which  both  classes  of  their  ene- 
mies are  secured  by  absurdity  and  arrogance.  It  would,  howe- 
ver, be  a  gross  deviation  from  those  principles  of  prudence  and 
expediency  on  which  moderate  reform  is  founded,  if  its  partisans 
were  unwilling,  at  a  crisis  like' the  present,  to  make  some  mutual 
sacrifices  of  opinion.  Most  of  them  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  di- 
rect power  of  the  people  in  the  house  of  commons  is  too  small ; 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  to  be  extended,  and  the  duration 
of  parliament  shortened.  A  plan  which  promises  substantial  im- 
provement in  these  respects,  however  it  may  fall  short  of  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  or  go  somewhat  beyond  that  of  others,  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  main  body.  The  great  strength  of  the  cause 
of  moderate  reform,  lies  in  the  middle  classes,  who  at  the  present 
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moment  have  a  strong  feeling  that  there  are  serious  defects  and 
abuses  in  the  government,  and  a  warm  desire  of  reformation, 
without  any  very  distinct  notion  of  its  particular  nature.  It 
seems  extremely  desirable  to  present  a  scheme  of  reform  to  these 
important  classes,  in  order  to  ft*  their  opinions,  to  form  a  point 
of  union  between  themselves,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  con- 
tagion of  extravagant  projects.  The  main  benefit,  however,  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  plan,  would  be  the  probability  of  its 
gradually  reconciling  the  prudent  friends  of  the  establishment, 
with  the  better,  and  perhaps  at  last,  the  larger  part  of  the  more 
zealous  reformers.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as 
to  consider  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  as  certain,  or  in  any 
case  as  easy  or  speedy.  If  it  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  by  those  who  have  the  patience  to  bear  disappointments,  and 
the  spirit  to  rally,  after  successive  defeats. 

The  conditions  to  be  exacted  from  the  proposer  of  a  pacific 
plan  of  reformation,  seem  to  be  the  following. 

First,  It  ought  to  provide  for  a  real  and  considerable  increase 
of  the  direct  power  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  Commons9 
House  of  Parliament. 

A  plan  which  did  not  fulfil  this  condition,  would  neither  unite 
moderate  reformers,  nor  detach  sensible  and  reputable  men  from 
more  extensive  plans  of  chauge.  It  would  be  of  little  value, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to  employ 
reform  as  an  instrument  of  conciliation. 

Secondly  j  It  ought  to  furnish  a  reasonable  security,  that  it  will 
not  be  the  source  of  new  dangers  to  the  other  institutions  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  kingdom. 

Without  this  condition,  it  would  be  treachery  to  propose  it  to 
those  who  at  present  have  the  chief  influence  on  public  affairs. 
They  have  unquestionably  a  right  to  such  a  security ;  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  expect  that  they  would  not  demand  it.  No  reform  which 
does  not  satisfy  this  condition,  can  be  a  pacific  measure. 

Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  founded  not  only  on  general  reasons 
of  political  expediency,  but  in  the  acknowledged  principles,  and 
as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  established  and  even  technical  forms  o( 
the  British  Constitution. 

This  condition  is  a  strong  preservative  against  disunion  among 
the  reformers,  and  the  best,  if  not  the  only  security,  which  any 
plan  of  reform  can  offer,  that  its  adoption  will  lead  to  no  changes 
but  those  which  are  contemplated  and  avowed  by  its  authors. 

Fourthly,  It  should,  if  possible,  be  peculiarly  founded  on  such 
constitutional  principles  as  present  a  distinct  and  visible  limit  to 
ks  operation,  so  as  to  lead,  by  no  necessary  consequence,  to  the 
adoption  of  other  measures,  and  to  leave  all  future  questions  of 
that  nature,  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  a  plan  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  embroiled 
by  the  demand  of  any  sacrifices  of  opinion  respecting  future  con- 
troversies; but  justice  requires,  that  it  should  be  so  framed,  that 
the  party  which  yields,  should,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
(learly  see  all  the  consequences  of  his  concession. 

Fifthly ,  As  a  consequence  of  the  previous  conditions,  the  plan 
should  be  such  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  proposed 
and  carried,  by  an  administration  friendly  to  reform,  but  invio- 
lably attached  to  the  constitution. 

All  the  previous  Conditions  are  general,  and  some  of  them  per* 
haps,  rather  abstract.  This  last  devests  them  of  their  generality, 
and  brings  them  into  the  light  of  practice: — no  reform  can  ever 
be  peaceably  carried,  otherwise  than  by  a  friendly  administra- 
tion : — all  plans  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  this  condition,  are 
either  delusions  or  instruments  of  revolution.  Whoever  seriously 
intends  reform,  and  sincerely  designs  nothing  more,  ought  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind,  in  framing  his  plan,  how  a  minister 
could  propose  it  in  the  Cabinet,  or  move  it  in  die  House  of 
Commons. 

The  foundations  of  such  a  reform  as  might  fulfil  all  these  con- 
ditions, may  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  two  general  resolutions, 
moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1819, 
after  a  speech,  which  combined  the  prudence  of  a  Statesman, 
with  the  enlarged  views  of  a  Philosopher.  These  Resolutions 
are  as  follows : — 

'  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  no* 
torious  bribery  and  corruption  shall  be  found  to  prevail,  shall  cease 
to  return  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

4  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  right  of  returning  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  so  taken  from  any  borough  which  shall  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  should 
be  given  to  some  great  towns,  the  population  of  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  16,000  souls  ;  or  to  some  of  the  largest  counties.' 

The  debates  on  these  resolutions,  and  on  the  measure  which 
followed  them,  are  remarkable,  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons  showed  a  willingness  to  listen 
favourably  to  a  proposal  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  object 
of  Lord  John  was  twofold : — to  redress  a  particular  grievance, 
and  to  take  that  opportunity  of  introducing  a  reformatory  princi- 
ple into  the  constitution.  The  nature  of  this  measure,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  principle  was  to  be  applied,  were 
well  suited  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  The  most  mate- 
rial change  which  we  should  propose  in  his  plan,  would  be  an 
inversion  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  two  Resolutions  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect. 

I.  The  first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reformation,  would,  in 
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our  opinion,  be  the  immediate  addition  of  twenty  members  to  the 
house  of  commons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and  popu- 
lous of  the  communities  which  are  at  present  without  direct  re- 
1  presentation ;  with  such  varieties  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  the 
ocal  circumstances  of  each  community  might  suggest,  but  in  all 
of  them  on  the  principle  of  a  widely  diffused  franchise.  In  Scot- 
land, Glasgow  ought  to  be  .included ;  in  Ireland  we  think  there 
are  no  unrepresented  communities  to  which  the  principle  couM 
be  applied. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  proposal  is  strictly  constitu- 
tional, according  to  the  narrowest  and  most  cautious  use  of  that 
term — that  it  requires  only  the  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  right, 
and  the  revival  of  a  practice  observed  for  several  ages,  we  shall 
abstain  from  those  controverted  questions  which  relate  to  the  ob- 
scure and  legendary  part  of  our  parliamentary  history.  A  very 
cursory  review  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  house  of  commons, 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  In  the  writs  of  summons  of 
the  11th  of  Edward  L,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  (as  they  are  by 
the  present  writ)  to  send  two  members  from  each  city  and  bo- 
rough within  their  respective  bailiwicks.  The  letter  of  this  in- 
junction appears,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been  disobeyed.... 

The  dangerous  discretion  of  the  sheriffs  was  taken  away  by 
the  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  elections,  passed  under  the  prin- 
ces of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  A  seat  in  the  house  of  commons 
had  now  begun  to  be  an  object  of  general  ambition.  Landed 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  even  courtiers,  served  as  burgesses,  instead 
of  those  traders— sometimes,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names, 
of  humble  occupation — who  filled  that  station  in  former  times* 
Boroughs  had  already  fallen  under  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
proprietors ;  and  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  Paston  Letters, 
we  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  young  gentleman  to  serve  for  a  borough,  by  the  pro- 
prietor, or  by  a  great  man  of  the  court,  was  spoken  of  as  not  an 
unusual  transaction.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the  crown,  of 
granting  representation  to  new  boroughs,  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  practice  ef  the  government,  and  was  exercised  without 
interruption  for  two  hundred  years 

While  we  thus  find  in  these  ancient  examples  so  much  solici- 
tude for  an  adequate  representation  of  the  separate  interests  of 
elasses  and  districts,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  we 
find  no  trace  in  any  of  them  of  a  representation  founded  merely 
on  numbers. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Vlth,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  the 
struggles  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  occasion- 
ed a  great  and  sudden  increase  of  the  house  of  commons.  Four- 
teen boroughs  were  thus  privileged  by  the  first  of  these  sove- 
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reigns,  tea  by  the  second,  and  twenty-four  by  Elisabeth.  The 
choice,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  was  chiefly  in 
the  western  and  southern  counties,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
reformation  were  most  numerous,  and  the  towns  were  most  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  crown.  By  this  extraordinary  exertion 
of  prerogative,  a  permanent  addition  of  94  members  was  tnade 
to  the  house  of  commons  in  little  more  than  fifty  years.  James 
and  Charles,  perhaps  dreading  the  accession  of  strength  which  a 
more  numerous  house  of  commons  might  give  to  the  popular 
cause,  made  a  more  sparing  use  of  this  power.  But  the  popular 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  imitating  the  policy  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Elizabeth,  began  to  strengthen  their  parliamentary  in- 
fluence by  a  similar  expedient.  That  house  had  indeed  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  power  of  making  new  parliamentary  boroughs ; 
but  the  same  purpose  was  answered,  by  the  revival  of  those  which 
bad  long  disused  their  privilege.  Petitions  were  obtained  from 
many  towns  well  affected  to  the  popular  cause,  alleging  that 
they  had,  in  ancient  time,  sent  members  to  parliament,  and  had 
not  legally  lost  the  right.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  privileges ;  and,  on  a  favourable  report,  the  speaker 
was  directed  to  issue  bis  warrant  for  new  writs.  Six  towns,  of 
which  Mr.  Hampden's  borough  of  Wendover  was  one,  were  in 
this  manner  empowered  to  send  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  James*  Two  were  added  in  1628  by  like  means,  and 
six  more  by  the  long  parliament  on  the  very  eve  of  the  civil 
war. 

It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  a  repmscpntative  system 
must,  from  time  to  time,  require  amendment.  Every  constitu- 
tional reasoner  must  have  admitted,  that  it  was  rightly  exercised 
only  in  those  cases  where  it  contributed  to  the  ends  for  the  sake 
of  which  alone  it  could  be  justified.... .Whatever  the  motive  might 
have  beeu  for  granting  representatives  to  Westminster  by  Ed- 
ward VI*,  no  reason  could  have  been  assigned  for  the  grant,  but 
the  growing  importance  of  that  city. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  appeal  to  two  legis- 
lative declarations  of  the  principles  by  which  representation 
ought  to  be  governed.  The  first  is  the  Chester  Act,  of  which 
the  preamble  is  so  well  known  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Burke's  plan 
for  conciliation  with  America.  It  was  used  against  him,  to  show 
that  parliament  might  legislate  for  unrepresented  counties ;  but  it 
was  retorted  by  him,  with  much  greater  "force,  as  a  proof  from 
experience,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  legislature,  that 
connties  in  that  situation  had  no  security  against  misrule. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  given  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  nor  even  to  all  the  taxable  inhabitants,  but 
to  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  freemen  of  the  city, — who 
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have  a  common  interest  and  feHcm-feeling  with  thewMet  Mm 
these  electors  were  likely  to  partake  tht  sentiments  of  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  as  every  public  measure  must  affect  both 
classes  alike,  the  members  chosen  by  snch  a  part  of  the  people, 
were  considered  as  virtaally  representing  all.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is  no  trace  in  this  act,  of  a  care  to  propor- 
tion the  number  of  the  new  representatives  to  the  papulation  of 
the  district,  though  a  very  gross  deviation  on  either  side  woatt 
probably  have  been  avoided. 

When  we  speak  of  principles  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  ascribing  to  them  the  character  of  rules  of  law,  or 
of  axioms  of  science.  They  were  maxims  of  constitutional  poli- 
cy, to  which  there  is  a  visible,  though  not  a  uniform  reference  in 
the  acts  of  oar  forefathers.  They  were  more  or  less  regarded, 
according  to  the  character  of  these  who  directed  the  public  coun- 
cils. The  wisest  and  most  generous  men  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  their  observance  >  but,  in  the  application  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  political  maxims,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  to  watch  for  opportunities,  to  consult  die 
temper  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  dis- 
positions of  powerful  leaders.  It  is  from  watt  of  due  regard  to 
considerations  Kke  these,  that  the  theory  of  the  English  repre- 
sentation has  of  kite  years  been  disfigured  by  various  and  oppo- 
site kinds  of  reasoners.  Some  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject,  but  those  most  general  considerations  of 
expediency  and  abstract  justice,  which  are  applicable  to  all  go- 
vernments, and  tr every  situation  of  mankind.  Bat  these  remote 
principles  shed  too  fahtt  a  tight  to  guide  us  on  our  path ;  and  dan 
seldom  be  directly  applied  with  any  advantage  to  human  alms. 
Others  represent  the  whole  constitutitei  as  contained  in  the  writ- 
ten laws;  and  treat  every  principle  as  vague  or  visionary, 
wfekh  is  Hot  sanctioned  by  sdme  legal  authority.  A  third  class, 
considering  (rightly)  Ae  representation  as  originating  only  in 
usage,  and  incessantly,  though  insensibly  altered  in  the  course  of 
time,  erroneously  infer,  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  coarse 
and  conftraed  practice,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  theory. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  out  of  the  best  parts  of  that  practice, 
have  gradually  arisen  a  body  of  maxims,  which  guide  our  judg- 
ment in  each  particular  case;  and  which,  though  beyond  the 'let- 
ter of  the  law,  are  better  defined  and  more  near  the  course  of  bu- 
siness, than  general  notions  of  expediency  or  justice.  They  are 
often  disregarded,  and  never  rigorously  adhered  to.  They  have 
no  support  but  a  general  conviction,  growing  with  experience,  of 
,  their  fitness  and  value.  The  mere  speculator  disdains  tbera  as 
beggarly  details— the  mere  lawyer  asks  for  the  statute  or  case  on 
which  they  rest— the  mere  practical  politician  fcortts  them  as 
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miry  visions.  But  these  intermediate  maxims  constitute  tfae  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  British  constitution,  as  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand,  from  abstract  notions  of  government,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  provisions  of  law,  or.  the  course  of  practice,  *  Civil 
'knowledge,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  is  of  all  others,  the  most  iut- 
4  mersed  in  matter,  and  tbe  hardliest  reduced  to  axioms.'  Politics 
therefore,  if  it  should  ever  be  reduced  to  a  science,  will  require 
the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  laws  to  connect  its  most  ge- 
neral principles  with  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  tbe  public  con- 
cerns ;  but  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  we  are  told  by  tbe  same 
great  master,*  that  while  generalities  *  are  barren,  and  the  multt- 
4  plicity  of  single  facts  present  nothing  but  confusion,  the  middle 
4  principles  alone  are  solid,  orderly  and  fruitful.' 

The  nature  of  virtual  representation  may  be.  illustrated  by  the 
original  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
Americans  alleged,  perhaps  untruly,  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  could  not  legally  be  taxed.  They  added  with  truth,  that 
being  unrepresented,  they  ought  not  constitutionally  to  be  taxed : 
But  they  defended  this  true  position,  on  a  ground  untenable  in 
argument  They  sought  for  the  constitution  in  the  works  of  ab- 
stract neasoners,  instead  of  searching  for  it  in  its  own  ancient  and 
uniform  practice.  They  were  told  that  virtual,  not  actual  re- 
presentation, was  the  principle  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  they 
were  as  much  virtually  represented  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England ;  And  in  answer  to  this,  they  denied  that  virtual  re- 
presentation was  a  constitutional  principle,  instead  of  denying 
the  foci  thai  they  were  virtually  represented.  Had  they  chosen 
tbe  latter  ground,  their  case  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The 
^represented  part  of  England  could  not  be  taxed  without  tax- 
ing the  represented.  The  laws  affected  alike  the  members  who 
passed  them,  their  constituents,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  people.  On 
the  contrary,  separate  laws  might  be,  and  were  made  for  Ameri- 
ca ;  separate  taxes  might  be,  and  were  laid  on  her.  •  The  case  of 
that  country,  therefore,  was  the  very  reverse  of  virtual  represen- 
tation. Instead  of  identity,  there  was  a  contrariety  of  apparent 
interest.  The  English  landholder  was  to  be  relieved  by  an 
American  revenue.  The  prosperity  of  the  English  manufactu- 
rer was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  monopoly  of  tbe  American 
market  Such  a  system  of  governing  a  great  nation,  was  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  a  constitution  which  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, that  the  people  of  tbe  small  territories  of  Chester  and 
Durham,  could  not  be  virtually  represented  without  some  share 
of  actual  representation.    : 

The  useful  influence  of  public  opinion,  will  not  be  weaker  un* 
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der  the  amended  representation  than  it  is  at  present  There  will 
still  remain  many  defects  for  it  to  supply,  and  many  irregulari- 
ties to  correct  Can  a  prudent  friend  of  the  establishment  really 
think  that  it  is  consistent  with  wise  policy,  to  exclude  men  from 
the  appearance  of  power,  because  they  have  gained  a  great  deal 
of  the  reality?  Democratical  ascendency  exists  in  its  most  dan- 
gerous form,  when  numerous  bodies  have  acquired  great  strength 
from  circumstances,  and  derived  no  political  power  from  the  con- 
stitution. The  holder  of  a  legal  franchise  becomes  attached  to 
the  government  A  man  who  possesses  importance,  without  a 
franchise,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has  grown  strong,  in  spite  of 
adverse  laws.  Our  ancient  policy  did  not  trust  the  preservation 
of  order  and  liberty  to  those  general  principles  of  morality 
which,  in  all  countries,  influence  the  conduct  of  good  citizens;  it 
bound  all  classes,  by  ties  of  pride  and  attachment,  to  a  system 
which  bestowed  important  privileges  on  all.  As  every  new  class 
arose,  it  was  fastened  to  the  government  by  these  constitutional 
finks.  This  policy  left  no  class  politically  powerful,  who  did  not 
visibly  draw  their  power  from  the  constitution. 

The  elective  franchise,  when  considered  with  respect  to  the 
whole  community,  is  indeed  chiefly  valuable,  as  a  security  for 
good  government.  But  in  relation  to  individuals,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  honorary  distinction — the  object  of  their  natural 
and  legitimate  ambition,. which  they  pursue  with  eagerness,  and 
exercise  with  pleasure.  Its  refusal  without  necessity,  mortifies 
or  irritates.  Those  feelings  are  still  more  natural  to  intelligent 
and  wealthy  communities,  than  to  individuals — and  the  politician 
must  not  censure  them.  In  their  natural  state,  and  under  skilful 
management,  they  are  among  the  strongest  holds  of  a  political 
system  on  the  affections  of  a  people.  In  a  great  represented 
town,  almost  every  man  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  an  elector : 
many  may  hold  office  in  their  town — some  may  hope  to  represent 
it  in  parliament.  In  the  lowest  of  these  stations,  there  is  room 
for  the  display  of  talent,  for  the  acquirement  of  popularity  5  there 
is  scope  for  fair  ambition.  At  the  return  of  an  election,  almost 
every  man  becomes  of  some  importance.  It  may,  to  some,  sound 
trifling  to  observe,  that  all  these  exertions  and  pursuits  are  attend- 
ed with  pleasure,  and  that  the  whole  of  those  pleasures  are  far 
from  an  imperceptible  item  in  the  account  of  national  enjoyment 

But  the  main  ground  of  political  expediency  for  this  change 
is,  that  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  house  of  commons.  This  influence 
may  indeed  be  directly  reduced ;  but  It  arises  out  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  offices  and  establishments,  of  which  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion may  sometimes  be  difficult,  and  the  re-establishment,  or 
fven  increase  of  which,  may,  under  other  circumstances,  become 
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necessary.  Direct  reduction,  therefore,  is  not  alone  sufficient : 
and  the  only  simple  and  permanent  means  of  balancing  the  par- 
liamentary influence  of  the  crown,  is  to  increase  that  of  the  peo- 
ple. Formerly,  the  great  proprietors  were  able  to  keep  the  mo- 
narchy in  check ;  but  the  increasing  influence  of  the  crown  on 
one  hand,  and  the  growing  independence  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  have  in  this  important  particular,  materially  changed  the 
state  of  our  society.  The  crown  and  the  multitude  have  risen — 
the  influence  of  the  great  proprietors  has  sunk.  They  are  no 
longer  sure  of  being  followed  T>y  the  people,  or  capable  of  ma- 
king head  against  the  crown,  without  popular  support. 

If  the  influence  of  the  crown  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  the  moment 
for  reducing  that  influence,  or  providing  securities  against  it. 
But  the  excess  of  this  ministerial  influence  endangers,  instead  of 
securing  the  monarchy.  The  only  danger  to  which  that  form  of 
government  can  ever  be  exposed  among  us,  is  its  becoming  un- 
popular, and  being  thought  inconsistent  with  liberty. 

The  bouse  of  commons  itself  has.  also  need  of  being  strength- 
ened by  popularity.  The  ascendant  which  that  assembly  has 
acquired  since  the  revolution,  has  been  attended  with  one  change, 
which  may  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  its  power.  In  becoming  a 
governing  senate,  it  necessarily  lost  much  of  the  character  of  a 
popular  representative.  That  national  support  which  rendered 
it  irresistible  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  last  century,  was  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  and  at  length  converted  into  a  jealousy ;  of 
which,  power,  wherever  it  is  seated,  is  the  proper  object  That 
assembly,  as  exercising  their  power,  and  as  a  political  council, 
early  and  often  forgot  their  old  province  as  a  house  of  commons. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  '  it  could  not 
'  then,  to  any  popular  purpose,  be  called  a  house  of  commons.'  * 
In  succeeding  times,  the  deviations  from  their  original  character 
became  greater  and  more  frequent ;  and  of  late  years,  whether 
from  their  own  fault,  or  from  the  skill  and  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies, it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  their  power  is  founded  on 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people.  If  this  state  of 
things  should  continue,  their  apparent  strength  will  not  long  con- 
ceal their  real  weakness.  The  decay  of  their  power  will  soon 
become  visible,  and  it  will  perish  in  the  first  struggle.  It  wffl 
prove  alike  incapable  of  controlling  the  crown,  or  of  protecting 
it  against  the  violence  of  the  multitude.  A  house  of  commons 
from  which  the  people  is  long  detached,  cannot  ultimately  pre- 
serve even  its  existence.  Against  these  dangers,  the  bouse  of 
commons  can  have  no  safety  but  from  a  new  infusion  of  that  po- 

9  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  quarto  Ed. 
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pular  spirit  which  once  enabled  them  to  resist  and  depose  kings, 
and  call  new  royal  families  to  the  throne. 

The  Second  part  of  our  Plan,  would  be  the  adoption  of  more 
effectual  means  for  the  disfranchisement  of  delinquent  boroughs. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  subject,  on  which  the  principles  are  very 
evident ;  but  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  are  not  so 
dear.  The  elective  franchise  is  a  political  right  conferred  on 
individuals,  for  the  public  advantage :  As  such,  it  may  be  with- 
drawn for  adequate  reasons  of  general  interest  But  it  is  also  a 
privilege  and  advantage  to  the  Mlder ;  of  which,  without  strong 
reasons,  he  is  not  to  be  deprived.  It  holds  a  middle  station  be- 
tween office  and  property : — like  the  former,  it  is  a  trust  $  but  it 
is  one  which  ought  not  easily  or  often  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the 
other  band,  as  the  advantage  of  the  holder  is  only  one  of  its  se- 
condary objects,  it  has  not  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  ef 
property.  The  supreme  power  which  gave  it,  may  withdraw  it 
•—not  indeed  on  light  jgrounds,  but  without  either  that  degree  of 
delinquency,  or  that  sort  of  evidence,  which  might  be  required 
in  the  forfeiture  of  a  purely  private  right.  It  is  net,  either  in 
principle  or  prudence,  variable  at  will ;  nor  is  the  Legislature 
found,  in  its  abrogation,  to  observe  the  rules  of  courts  of  judi- 
cature. 

The  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs  which  have  beei  pro- 
ved to  abuse  their  franchise,  is  therefore  founded  on  constitution- 
al principles,  as  well  as  warranted  by  modern  practice.  Where 
corruption  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  render  k  possible  that  its  prevalence  would  be 
permanent,  Parliament  has  in  recent  times  adopted  measures, 
which  produced  practical  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  actual 
disfranchisement  The  first  corrective  statute,  passed  for  this 
purpose,  was  that  relating  to  New  Shoreham,  (1 1  of  Geo.  111. 
c  55f)  in  which  the  individual  voters,  proved  to  be  guilty  of  bri- 
bery, were  disfranchised  by  name,  and  the  right  of  voting  at  fu- 
ture elections  for  that  borough  was  bestowed  on  the  surrounding 
district,  called  the  Rape  of  Bramber.  In  the  cases  of  Cricklade 
and  Aylesbury,  (22  Geo.  111.  c.  31,*  and  44  Geo.  III.  c.  50,) 
the  former  part  of  the  precedent  was  not  followed.  No  offenders 
were  disqualified  by  name ;  but  the  right  of  voting  for  these  bo- 
roughs was  extended  to  the  freeholders  of  the  adjacent  Hundreds. 
The  object  of  these  acts  was  chiefly  remedial ; — to  substitute  a 
pure  constituent  body,  for  one  that  had  been  found  corrupt.  It 
may  also  be  considered  as  m  some  measure  penal ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  two  smaller  boroughs,  at  least,  the  addition  of  so  large  a 
body  of  voters  took  away  the  whole  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  old  electors.  In  effect,  the  right  of 
voting  was  transferred  from  Shoreham  and  Cricklade  to  the  sur- ' 
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rounding  country.  Had  the  proceedings  on  which  these  acts 
were  founded  been  considered  as  of  a  criminal,  or  even  of  a  ju- 
dicial nature,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  justify  their  pro- 
visions. If  they  had  been  viewed  in  that  light,  it  must  at  once 
have  been  seen  that  they  inflicted  punishment  on  the  pure  voters 
for  the  ofiences  of  the  impure,  and  on  succeeding  generations  for 
the  faults  of  the  present  But  they  were  measures  of  local  re* 
form  ;  and  the  evidence  necessary  for  them  was,  not  that  whiclt 
justifies  a  conviction  for  a  crime,  but  that  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  propriety  of  an  act  of  legislation.  Other  notions, 
however,  prevailed  under  the  patronage  of  lawyers,  who  carried 
die  narrowest  habits  of  their  profession  into  legislative  discus- 
sions, who  opposed  the  above  measures,  and  defeated  others 
equally  necessary,  of  a  like  nature,  with  the  force  of  great  abili- 
ty, and  the  authority  of  high  station.  The  utmost  subtilty  of 
the  rules  of  evidence  was  enforced ;  objections,  Merely  technical, 
were  allowed  to  exclude  satisfactory  information.  The  English 
law  of  evidence,  singularly,  and  perhaps  excessively  narrow  and 
exclusive  in  its  rules,  was  permitted  to  control  the  inquiries  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  By  these  arts  of  Parliamentary  pettifog* 
ging,  corrupt  boroughs  have  been  so  frequently  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  that  it  now  requires  great  zeal  and  patience  to 
undertake  the  seeaungly  hopeless  enterprise  of  assailing  them  : 
And  it  is  apparent,  that  unless  there  be  some  material  reformation 
in  the  law,  or,  at  least,  in  the  practice  of  Parliament,  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  success  even  for  these  very 
limited  reforms.  The  interest  of  many  individuals  is  always  en- 
gaged ki  the  delinquent  borough.  The  electors  in  the  town — 
some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood — the  jobbers  who 
sell  the  burgesses — the  candidates  who  have  bought,  or  hope  to 
buy  them,  supported  by  the  fellow-feeling  of  those  who  have  the 
like  interest  in  ether  towns, — are  a  powerful  and  permanent  pha- 
lanx, with  whom  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  teal  of  a  few  volunteer 
reformers  to  cope.  The  jobbers  are  well  versed  in  all  the  strata- 
gems of  political  chicane.  They  know  how  to  raise  a  clamour 
in  one  House,  or  to  split  hairs  in  another ;  they  harass  their  ad- 
versaries by  vexatious  cavils,  and  tire  them  by  protracted  discus- 
sions ;  and  they  generally  end  in  wearing  out,  if  they  cannot  de- 
feat, the  most  active  and  able  reformers.  The  success  of  these 
low  expedients,  and  the  countenance  shown  them  by  the  highest 
and  gravest  authorities,  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  most  mo- 
dern proceedings,  to  lower  Parliament  in  the  general  estimation 
—to  disgust  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Constitution— -to  persuade 
many  moderate  reformers,  that  cautious  improvement  is  as  really, 
though  less  openly,  resisted,  than  the  wildest  innovation — and  to 
drive  virtuous  men,  despairing  of  constitutional  remedies,  to  the 
perilous  experiments  of  indefinite  change. 
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Our  principles  would  naturally  lead  to  a  transfer  of  the  forfeit- 
ed franchises,  as  the  cases  arose,  to  unrepresented  towns,  of  a 
population  of  15,000  and  upwards,  till  all  these  communities 
were  fully  and  directly  represented.  But  as  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  house  of  commons  is  a  great  inconvenience,  it 
would  probably  be  more  expedient,  to  employ  the  first  ten  for- 
feitures in  reducing  that  assembly  to  its  present  number ;  to 
which  twenty  would  be  added,  if  the  first  article  of  the  plan  were 
adopted. 

However  admirable  the  result  of  a  political  system  may  be,  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  means  by  which  its  institutions  are 
executed,  should  be  strongly  disapproved  by  the  plain  sense  and 
natural  feelings  of  men.  A  scandal  is  always  a  great  source  of 
weakness.  It  lessens  the  attachment,  and  alienates  the  opinion 
of  the  majority ;  and  may  ultimately  undermine  the  foundations 
of  any  government  The  removal  of  a  scandal  is  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  reform. 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  disfranchisement  is  so  strictly 
limited  to  the  cases  in  which  corruption  has  been  proved.  Many 
of  the  moderate  reformers  have  proposed  to  extend  it  much  far- 
ther, and  to  apply  it  to  all  cases  where  there  was  no  likelihood 
sOf  a  pure  or  independent  exercise  of  the  right  of  election.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  proposed  to  purchase  the  elective  privilege  from 
fifty  of  the  more  inconsiderable  boroughs  who  should  be  willing 
to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Lambton,  a  gentleman  equally  respectable 
for  character,  talents,  and  public  principle,  proposes  to  abolish 
all  corrupt,  decayed,  and  dependent  boroughs. 

Besides  the  great  ends  in  view,  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  be 
subservient  to  other  purposes.  A  colonial  representation  may 
one  day  be  considered  as  a  probable  means  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Such  a  representation,  combined  with  other 
means,  might  also  open  honourable  seats  for  the  moneyed  interest, 
if  measures  of  reform  should  be  found  to  have  too  much  narrow- 
ed their  access  to  parliament.  If  some  representatives  were  in 
time  to  be  allowed  to  learned  societies,  it  would  not  be  a  greater 
novelty  than  the  grant  of  that  privilege  to  the  two  universities  by 
James  I.  If  occasion  were  taken  to  give  an  additional  member 
to  the  university  of  Dublin,  one  member  to  that  of  Edinburgh, 
and  one  to  the  other  Scotch  Universities,  (the  votes  of  each  be- 
ing proportioned  to  the  number  of  students,)  the  direct  share  of 
science  in  the  national  representation  would  not  be  enormous.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  by  other  examples,  the  use  to  which  the 
ample  fund  of  forfeited  franchise  might  iu  time  be  turned ;  but 
the  above  are  perhaps  more  than  enough,  where  the  object  is  to 
suggest  illustrations  of  a  principle,  not  parts  of  a  plan. 

Our  Third  head  will  comprehend  a  few  observations  on  th$ 
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representation  of  Scotland ;  which  being  of  a  nature  ouhe  unlike 
that  of  England,  requires  a  separate  consideration.  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  this  question  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  a 
Reform  of  the  Scotch  Borovghs,  which  has  been  prosecuted  by 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  with  so  much  ability  and  perseve- 
rance. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  popular  election :  All  the  boroughs 
are  in  the  hands  of  what  would  in  England  be  called  Close  Cor- 
porations. The  whole  number  of  voters  for  the  thirty-three 
counties  of  Scodand  is  about  2700 ;  the  greatest  number  in  any 
single  county  does  not  exceed  300 ;  and  in  some,  they  are  we  be- 
lieve less  than  thirty.  This  is  not  the  constitution  of  England. 
The  English  representation  is  a  combination  of  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy,  in  almost  all  their  possible  forms  and  degrees :  to 
which  the  Scotch  mode  of  election  is  as  opposite  as  universal 
suffrage  itself.  The  freedom  of  England  is  the  security  for  the 
good  government  of  Scotland ;  but  the  English  constitution  in 
its  highest  sense,  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Scottish  na- 
tion. We  are  not  so  sunk  in  Toryism,  as  to  imagine  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  English  constitution  without  popular 'elec- 
tron. Of  all  the  practical  irregularities  in  our  government,  per- 
haps the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  the  most  striking. 
The  most  timid  reasoners  have  generally  confessed,  that  politi- 
cal privileges  may  be  diffused  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
morality  and  knowledge :  Yet  the  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  intelligence,  for  virtue,  for  a 
sober  and  considerate  character,  are  rigorously  excluded  from 
all  direct  influence  on  the  national  councils. 

The  right  of  election  in  Scotch  counties,  is  so  foreign  to  the 
present  usages  of  England,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of  it,  in  few  words,  to  an  English  reader.  It  is  confined 
to  those  who  hold  land,  to  a  certain  extent,  directly  of  the  king. 
4  Hence,'  says  Mr.  Wight,  whose  work  is  an  authority  on  Scotch 
election  law,  (  many  persons  are  possessed  of  large  estates,  who 
are  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected  commissioners  to  parliament, 
because  they  only  hold  them  of  subjects  superiors.' — if  A,  being 
a  tenant  of  the  crown  in  capite,  conveys  all  his  land  to  B,  to  be 
holden  of  himself  A  remains  the  tenant  of  the  crown,  and  retains 
as  such,  a  right  to  vote  for  the  land,  though  the  use  and  profit 
of  it  be  completely  transferred  to  B.  B,  th&  proprietor,  has  no 
vote ;  while  A,  who  continues  to  be  bis  superior,  is  the  voter. 
Superiority,  to  which  the  right  of  suffrage  is  annexed,  may  be 
entirely  separated  from  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.  Votes 
in  right  of  land,  may  thus  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  not 
landholders.  Many  voters  in  most  counties  in  Scotland  are  in 
this  predicament;  and  there  does. not  seem  to  be  any  legal  irape- 
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diment,  except  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates,  to  the  universal  se* 
paratioo  of  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  property  of  die  soil. 

Fifthly,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  repeal  of  the  disabilities 
which  a&ct  the  Catholics,  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  measure  of  reform.  It  is  in  itself  just  and  wise :  the 
majority  of  its  friends  are  not  reformers ;  and  its  necessity  is  de- 
monstrated by  arguments  which  are  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  change  in  the  frame  of  parliament  But  it  is  also  a  conse- 
quence from  the  principles  of  representation  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  establish. 

The  only  matter  which  remains  for  consideration,  is,  whether 
any  change  should  be  made  in  the  duration  of  parliaments.  It  is 
here  placed  last,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  reform  which  ought 
to  be  last  in  the  order  of  time.  As  long  as  every  other  part  oC 
the  elective  system  continues,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  fre- 
queut  elections  would  not  rather  increase,  than  diminish,  both  the 
power  of  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  a  septennial  parliament  has  com- 
monly shown  more  deference  for  the  opinions  of  their  constitu- 
ents, than  on  other  occasions.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  move 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  ruinous  expense,  would  deter  prudent 
and  respectable  men  from  offering  themselves ;  and  might  thus 
throw  a  greater  number  of  seats  into  the  hands  of  ad  venturers,  or 
of  the  court.  When  the  expense  of  elections,  however,  is  redu- 
ced, and  the  basis  of  representation  widened,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  also  proper  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
parliament. 

The  principle  of  new  parliaments,  was  solemnly  recognised  at 
the  revolution.— The  Triennial  bill  (of  William  and  Mary,  VI. 
c.  2.)  was  not  confined,  like  the  bills  under  the  same  title,  ia  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  (and  with  which  it  is  too 
frequently  confounded,)  to  provisions  for  securing  the  frequent 
sitting  of  parliament.  It  for  the  first  time  limited  their  duration* 
Till  the  passing  of  this  bill,  parliament,  unless  dissolved  by  the 
king,  might  legally  have  continued  till  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
its  only  natural  and  necessary  termination.  The  preamble  ia 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  '  Whereas,  by  the  ancient 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  frequent  parliaments  ought  to 
be  held ;  and  whereas  frequent  and  new  parliaments  tend  very 
much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  king  and 
people.'  The  act  then  proceeds,  in  the  first  section,  to  provide 
for  the  frequent  holding  of  parliaments,  according  to  the  former 
laws;  and  in  the  second  and  third  sections,  by  enactments  which 
were  before  unknown  to  our  laws,  to  direct,  that  there  shall  be  a 
new  parliament  every  three  years,  and  that  no  parliament  shall 
have  continuance  longer  than  three  yean  at  the  farthest.    Here* 
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as  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  holding  of  par* 
liaments  is  carefully  distinguished  from  their  election :  The  two 
parts  of  the  preamble,  refer  separately  to  each  of  these  objects : 
The  frequent  holding  of  parliaments  is  declared  to  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  ancient  laws ;  but  die  frequent  election  of  parliament  is 
considered  only  as  a  measure  highly  expedient  on  account  of  it* 
tendency  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  government  and  the 
people. 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  duration  of  parliament  was 
extended  to  seven  years,  by  the  famous  statute,  called  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  of  which  the  preamble  asserts,  that  the  last  provision  of 
the  Triennial  Act,  *  if  it  should  continue,  may  probably  at  this 
juncture,  when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and 
endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  government.'  This  allegation  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  perfectly  true*  There  is  the  most  complete  historical  evi- 
dence, that  all  the  Tories  of  the  kingdom  were  then  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  counter  revolution ;  to  wrest  from  the 
people  all  the  securities  which  they  had  obtained  for  liberty ;  to 
brand  them  as  rebels,  and  to  stigmatize  their  rulers  as  usurpers ; 
and  to  re-establish  the  principles  of  slavery,  by  the  restoration  of 
a  family,  whose  claim  to  power  was  founded  on  their  pretended 
authority.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  general  election  at  that 
period  would  have  endangered  all  these  objects.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Septennial  Act  was  passed,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  liberty.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  high* 
est  exertions  of  the  legislative  authority.  It  was  a  deviation  from 
the  course  of  the  constitution  too  extensive  in  its  effects,  and  too 
dangerous  in  its  example,  to  be  warranted  by  motives  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  It  could  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  of 
preserving  liberty.  The  revolution  itself  was  a  breach  of  the 
laws  \  and  it  was  as  great  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the 
monarchy,  as  the  Septennial  Act  could  be  from  the  constitution 
of  the  house  of  commons : — and  the  latter  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  same  ground  of  necessity,  with  that  glorious  revolution  of 
which  it  probably  contributed  to  preserve — (would  to  God  we 
could  say  to  perpetuate)— the  inestimable  blessings. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tories  against  the 
House  of  Hanover,  continued  till  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  The  Whigs,  who  had  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
volution, and  upheld  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Hanoverian  fa- 
mily during  half  a  century,  were,  in  this  state  of  things,  unwil- 
ling to  repeal  a  law,  for  which  the  reasons  had  not  entirely  cea- 
sed. The  hostility  of  the  Tories  to  the  Protestant  succession  was 
not  extinguished,  till  the  appearance  of  their  leaders  at  the  court 
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of  King  George  the  Third,  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  hope, 
that  Jacobite  principles  might  reascend  the  throne  of  England, 
with  a  monarch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  effects  of  the  Septennial  Act  on  the  constitution,  were 
materially  altered  in  the  late  reign,  by  an  innovation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution.  This  important  preroga- 
tive is  the  buckler  of  the  monarchy — it  is  intended  for  great 
emergencies,  when  its  exercise  may  be  the  only  means  of  avert- 
ing immediate  danger  from  the  throne, — it  is  strictly  a  defensive 
right.  As  no  necessity  arose  under  the  two  first  Georges  for  its 
defensive  exercise,  it  lay  during  that  period  in  a  state  -of  almost 
total  inactivity.  It  was  exercised  without  any  political  object, 
and,  as  it  seems,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most 
convenient  seasons  for  election.  Only  one  parliament  under 
these  two  princes  was  dissolved  till  its  seventh  year.  The  same 
inoffensive  maxims  were  pursued  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1784, 
the  power  of  dissolution,  hitherto  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  was  employed  to  support  the  power  of  an  administra- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  had,  in  1782,  dri- 
ven one  administration  from  office,  and  compelled  another  to  re- 
tire. The  right  of  the  house  of  commons  to  interpose,  with  deci- 
sive weight,  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of 
measures,  seemed  by  these,  vigorous  exertions,  to  be  finally  esta- 
blished. George  the  Second  had,  indeed,  often  been  compelled  to 
receive  ministers  whom  he  hated ;  but  his  successor,  more  tena- 
cious of  his  prerogative,  and  more  inflexible  in  bis  resentment, 
did  not  so  easily  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he  thought  him- 
self about  to  be  reduced.  In  1784,  he  again  saw  his  ministers 
threatened  with  expulsion,  by  a  majority  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons. He  found  a  prime  minister,  who,  trusting  to  his  populari- 
ty, ventured  to  make  common  cause  with  the  king,  and  to  brave 
that  parliamentary  disapprobation  to  which  the  prudence  or 
principle  of  both  his  predecessors  had  induced,  them  to  yield. 
Mr.  Pitt  persisted  in  holding  office,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of 
a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  thus  established  a  prece- 
dent, which,  if  followed,  would  have  deprived  that  body  of  the 
advantages  it  had  gained  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  great  victory,  he  proceeded,  by  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, to  inflict  such  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the  same 
majority,  as  might  deter  all  future  majorities  from  following 
their  dangerous  example. 

The  ministers  of  1806  gave  some  countenance  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
precedent,  by  a  very  reprehensible  dissolution :  But  in  1807,  its 
full  consequences  were  unfolded.  The  house  of  commons  was 
then  openly  threatened  with  dissolution,  if  a  majority  should  vote 
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against  ministers ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  threat,  the  parlia- 
ment was  actually  dissolved.  From  that  moment,  the  new  pre- 
rogative  of  penal  dissolution  was  added  to  all  the  other  means  of 
ministerial  influence :  Every  man  who  now  votes  against  minis- 
ters, endangers  his  seat  by  his  vote.  Ministers  have  acquired  a 
power,  in  many  cases  more  important  than  that  of  bestowing  ho- 
nours or  rewards.  It  now  rests  with  them  to  determine  whether 
members  shall  sit  securely  for  four  or  five  years  longer,  or  be  in- 
stantly sent  to  their  constituents  at  the  moment  when  the  most 
violent,  and  perhaps  the  most  unjust  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  them.  The  security  of  seats  in  parliament  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  subserviency  of  majorities. 

Of  all  the  silent  revolutions  which  have  materially  changed 
the  English  government,  without  any  alteration  in  the  letter  of 
the  law,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  fatal  to  the  constitution,  than 
this  power  of  penal  dissolution,  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
strengthened  by  bis  followers :  And  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  counteracted  by  direct  laws. 
The  prerogative  of  dissolution,  being  a  mean  of  defence  on  sud- 
den emergencies,  is  scarcely  to  be  limited  by  law.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  an  indirect  but  effectual  mode  of  meeting  its  abuse.  By 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  the  punishment  of  disso- 
lution will  be  devested  of  its  terrors:  While  its  defensive  power 
will  be  unimpaired,  its  efficacy,  as  a  means  of  influence,  will  be 
nearly  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  reduce  parliament  to  a  great- 
er- degree  of  dependence,  will  thus  be  defeated ;  due  reparation 
be  made  to  the  constitution ;  and  future  ministers  -taught,  by  a 
useful  example  of  just  retaliation,  that  the  crown  is  not  likely  to 
be  finally  the  gainer,  in  struggles  to  convert  a  necessary  prero- 
gative into  a  means  of  unconstitutional  influence. 

Moderate  reformers  have  been  afeked,  by  the  most  formidable 
of  their  opponents,  at  what  period  of  history  was  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it?»  An  an- 
swer may  now  be  given  to  that  triumphant  question.  Had  the 
object  of  the  moderate  reformer  been  total  change,  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  point  out  some  former  state  of  the  representation, 
which  he  would  in  all  respects  prefer  to  the  present.  But  it  is  a 
part  of  his  principle,  that  the  institutions  of  one  age,  can  never 
be  entirely  suitable  to  the  condition  of  another.  It  was  well  said 
by  an  English  politician  of  keen  and  brilliant  wit,  that  '  neither 
king  nor  people  would  now  like  just  the  original  constitution, 
without  any  varyings.'b  It  is  sufficient  for  the  4  Whig,  or  mode- 
rate reformer,1  (for  Mr.  Canning  has  joined  them,  and  we  do  not 

a  Mr.  Canning's  Speech  at  Liverpool,  p.  45. 

b  Political  Thoughts,  &c.  by  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  p.  69. 
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wish  to  put  them  asunder,)  to  point  oat  a  period  when  die  con- 
stitution was  in  one  respect  better,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  the 
means  of  regulating  and  equalising  the  representation.  Its  re- 
turn to  the  former  state,  in  that  particular  only,  would  be  soffi* 
cientfor  the  attainment  of  all  his  objects. 

If  no  conciliatory  measures  on  this  subject  be  adopted,  there 
U  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  will  be  reduced  t# 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  different  forms  of  despotism* 
For  it  is  certain,  that  the  habit  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  by  a  long  system  of  coercion  and  terror,  must  con- 
vert it  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  equally  evident,  from 
history  and  experience,  that  revolutions,  effected  by  violence,  and 
attended  by  a  total  change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  com- 
monwealth) have  a  natural  tendency  to  throw  a  power  into  the 
hands  of  their  leaders,  which,  however  disguised,  must  in  truth 
be  unlimited  and  dictatorial.  The  restraints  of  law  and  usage 
necessarily  cease. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plan  of  constitutional  reform  be  adopt- 
ed, the  government,  which  must  derive  its  chief  hopes  of  strength 
from  popular  support,  would  honestly  desire  to  consult  the  opi- 
nions, and  as  far  as  possible,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
— On  the  issue  of  the  experiment,  the  existence  of  such  an  admi- 
nistration must  depend.  By  its  failure,  the  situation  of  the 
country  could  hardly  be  made  worse  than  it  now  is.  By  its  suc- 
cess, the  King  of  England,  reinstated  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
at  the  head  of  a  contented  and  united  people,  would  resume  bis 
high  station  in  the  system  of  Europe;  instead  of  beholding,  as  at 
present,  the  strength  of  this  great  nation,  palsied  by  internal  dis- 
tractions ;  his  ministers  despised  by  his  royal  allies  for  inability 
to  aid  them ;  and  their  professions  of  neutrality  scorned  by  those 
nations  struggling  for  liberty,  who  see  English  councils  still  di- 
rected by  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Whitelaw's  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  4t*. 
Cadell  &  Davies. 

2.  Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  principally  directed  to 
its  Agricultural  and  Rural  Population  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
written  on  a  Tour  through  that  Country.  In  2  vols.  By  J. 
C.  CunwEN,.Esq.  M.  P.    London,  1818. 

3.  Gamble's  Views  of  Society  in  Ireland. 

These  are  all  the  late  publications  that  treat  of  Irish  interests 
in  general, — and  none  of  them  are  of  first-rate  importance.  Mr. 
Gamble's  Travels  in  Ireland  are  of  a  very  ordinary  description — 
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km  scenes  and  low  humour  making  up  the  principal  part  of  the 
narrative.  There  are  readers,  however,  whom  it  will  arouse; 
and  the  reading  market  becomes  more  and  more  extensive,  and 
embraces  a  greater  variety  of  persons  every  day.  Mr.  White- 
law's  History  of  Dublin  is  a  book  of  great  accuracy  and  research, 
highly  creditable  to  the  industry,  good  sense,  and  benevolence 
of  its  author.  Of  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Christian  CnrWen,  we  hard- 
ly know  what  to  say.  He  is  bold  and  honest  in  his  politics — a 
great  enemy  to  abuses— vapid  in  his  levity  and  pleasantry,  and 
infinitely  too  much  inclined  to  declaim  upon  commonplace  topics 
of  morality  and  benevolence.  But  with  these  drawbacks,  the 
book  is  not  ill  written ;  and  may  be  advantageously  read  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  information  upon  the  present  state  of 
Ireland. 

So  great,  and  so  long  has  been  the  roisgovernroent  of  that 
country,  that  we  verily  believe  the  empire  would  be  much  stronger, 
if  every  thing  was  open  sea  between  England  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  if  skates  and  codfish  swam  over  the  fair  land  of  Ulster. 
Such  jobbing,  such  profligacy — so  much  direct  tyranny  and  op- 
pression—such an  abuse  of  God's  gifts — such  a  profanation  of 
God's  name  for  the  purposes  of  bigotry  and  party  spirit,  cannot 
be  exceeded  in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe,  and  will  long  re- 
main a  monument  of  infamy  and  shame  to  England.  But  it  will 
be  more  useful  to  suppress  the  indignation  which  the  very  name 
of  Ireland  inspires,  and  to  consider  impartially  those  causes 
which  have  marred  this  fair  portion  of  the  creation,  and  kept  it 
wild  and  savage  in  the  midst  of  improving  Europe. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Ireland  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  been  given  up  for  a  century  to  a  handful  of  Protestants,  by 
whom  they  have  been  treated  as  Helots,  and  subjected  to  every  spe- 
cies of  persecution  and  disgrace.  The  sufferings  of  the  Catholics 
have  been  so  loudly  chanted,  in  the  very  streets,  that  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remind  our  readers,  that  during  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  disabled  from 
holding  any  civil  or  military  office,  from  voting  at  elections,  from 
admission  into  corporations,  from  practising  law  or  physic.  A 
younger  brother,  by  turning  Protestant,  might  deprive  his  elder 
brother  of  his  birthright :  by  the  same  process,  he  might  force 
his  father,  under  the  name  of  a  liberal  provision,  to  yield  up  to 
him  a  part  of  his  landed  property ;  and  if  an  eldest  son,  he  might, 
in  the  same  way,  reduce  his  father's  fee-simple  to  a  life  estate. 
A  Papist  was  disabled  from  purchasing  freehold  lands — and  even 
from  holding  long  leases — and  any  person  might  take  his  Ca- 
tholic neighbour's  house  by  paying  five  pounds  for  it-  If  the  child 
of  a  Catholic  father  turned  Protestant,  he  was  taken  away  from 
bis  lather  and  put  into  the  liands  of  a  Protestant  relation.    No 
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Papist  could  purchase  a  freehold,  or  lease  for  more  than  thirty 
years— or  inherit  from  an  intestate  Protestant — nor  from  an  in- 
testate Catholic — nor  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway — nor  hold 
an  advowson,  nor  buy  an  annuity  for  life.  50i.  was  given  for 
discovering  a  popish  archbishop— 30/.  for  a  popish  clergyman 
-—and  10s.  for  a  schoolmaster.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be  trus- 
tee for  Catholics ;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  take  more  than 
two  apprentices ;  no  Papist  to  be  solicitor,  sheriff,  or  to  serve  on 
grand  juries.  Horses  of  Papists  might  be  seised  for  the  militia ; 
for  which  militia  Papists  were  to  pay  double,  and  to  find  Protest- 
ant substitutes.  Papists  were  prohibited  from  being  present  at 
vestries,  or  from  being  high  or  petty  constables ;  and  when  resi- 
dent in  towns,  they  were  compelled  to  find  Protestant  watchmen. 
Barristers  and  solicitors  marryiog  Catholics,  were  exposed  to  the 
penalties  of  Catholics.  Persons  plundered  by  privateers  during 
a  war  with  any  Popish  prince,  were  reimbursed  by  a  levy  on  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  where  they  lived.  All  Popish  priests  cele- 
brating marriages  contrary  to  12  George  1st,  cap.  3,  were  to  be 
hanged. 

The  greater  part  of  these  incapacities  are  removed,  though 
many  of  a  very  serious  and  oppressive  nature  still  remain.  But 
the  grand  misfortune  is,  that  the  spirit  which  these  oppressive 
laws  engendered  remains.  The  Protestant  still  looks  upon  the 
Catholic  as  a  degraded  being :  The  Catholic  does  not  yet  consi- 
der himself  upon  an  equality  with  his  former  tyrant  and  taskmas- 
ter. That  religious  hatred,  which  required  all  the  prohibiting 
vigilance  of  the  law  for  its  restraint,  has  found  in  the  law  its 
strongest  support ;  and  the  spirit  which  the  law  first  exasperated 
and  embittered,  continues  to  act  long  after  the  original  stimulus 
is  withdrawn.  The  law  which  prevented  Catholics  from  serving 
on  grand  juries  is  repealed ;  but  Catholics  are  not  called  upon 
grand  juries  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
rank  and  fortune.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  did  all  he  could  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  those  laws  which  are  already  passed  in 
their  favour.  But  power  is  seldom  entrusted  in  this  country  to 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  liberality ;  and  every  thing  has 
fallen  back,  in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  into  the  ancient  division 
of  the  privileged  and  degraded  castes.  We  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whom  we 
believe  to  be  upon  this  subject  a  very  liberal  politician,  and  oh 
all  subjects  an  honourable  and  excellent  man.  The  Government 
under  which  he  serves  allows  him  to  indulge  in  a  little  harmless 
liberality ;  but  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  nothing  is  intended 
to  be  done  for  the  Catholics ;  that  no  loaves  and  fishes  will  be 
lost  by  indulgence  in  Protestant  insolence  and  tyranny;  and, 
therefore,  among  the  generality  of  Irish  Protestants,  insolence. 
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tyranny,  and  exclusion  continue  to  operate.  However  eligible 
the  Catholic  may  be,  he  is  not  elected  ; — whatever  barriers  may 
be  thrown  down,  he  does  not  advance  a  step.  He  was  first  kept 
oat  by  law  ;  he  is  now  kept  out  by  opinion  and  habit.  They 
have  been  so  long  in  chains,  that  nobody  believes  they  are  capa- 
ble of  using  their  hands  and  feet. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  or  die  worst  misfortune  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, that  the  relaxations  of  the  law  are  hitherto- of  little  bene- 
fit to  them :  the  law  is  not  yet  sufficiently  relaxed.  A  Catholic, 
as  every  body  knows,  cannot  be  made  sheriff;  cannot  be  in  Par- 
liament ;  cannot  be  a  director  of  the  Irish  Bank ;  cannot  fill  the 
great  departments  of  the  law,  the  army  and  the  navy ;  is  cut  off 
from  all  die  high  objects  of  human  ambition,  and  treated  as  a 
marked  and  degraded  person. 

The  common  admission  now  is,  that  die  Catholics  are  to  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  as  about  4  to  1— of  which  Protestants,  not 
more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  state  of  Ireland.  That 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  completely  subjugated  and 
overawed  by  a  handful  of  comparatively  recent  settlers, — in 
whom  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  country  is  vested,— 
who  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  desist  from  still  greater 
abuses  of  authority, — and  who  look  with  trembling  apprehension 
to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  Parliament  and  the  country  to- 
wards these  unfortunate  persons,  whom  they  have  always  looked 
upon  as  their  property  and  their  prey. 

Whatever  evils  may  result  from  these  proportions  between  thf 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed — to  whatever  dangers  a  country  so 
situated  may  be  considered  to  be  exposed — these  evils  and  dan- 
gers are  rapidly  increasing  in  Ireland.  The  proportion  of  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestants  is  infinitely  greater  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  the 
former.  By  a  return  made  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1732, 
the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  was  not  3  to  1.  It  is 
now  (as  we  have  already  observed)  4  to  1 ;  and  tikpe  causes  which 
have  thus  altered  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. The  Roman  Catholic  priest  resides ;  his  income  entirely 
depends  upon  the  number  of  bis  flock ;  and  he  must  exert  himself, 
or  he  starves.  There  is  some  chance  of  success,  therefore,  in  his 
efforts  to  convert ;  but  the  Protestant  clergyman,  if  he  were  equal- 
ly eager,  has  little  or  no  probability  of  persuading  so  much 
larger  a  proportion  of  the  population  to  come  over  to  his  church. 
The  Catholic  clergyman  belongs  to  a  religion  that  has  always 
been  more  desirous  of  gaining  proselytes  than  the  Protestant 
church ;  and  he  is  animated  by  a  sense  of  injury  and  a  desire  of 
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revenge.  Another  reason  for  the  disproportionate  increase  c( 
Catholics  is,  that  the.  Catholic  will  marry  upon  means  which  the 
Protestant  considers  as  insufficient  for  marriage.  A  few  potatoes 
and  a  shed  of  turf,  are  all  that  Luther  has  left  for  the  Romanist ; 
and,  when  the  latter  sets  these,  he  instantly  begins  upon  the  great 
Irish  manufacture  of  children.  But  a  Protestant  belongs  to  the 
sect  that  eats  the  fine  flour,  and  leaves  the  bran  to  others  :— he 
must  have  comforts,  and  he  does  not  marry  till  he  gets  then). 
He  would  be  ashamed  if  he  were  seen  living  as  a  Catholic  lives. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Protestants  who  remain  .at- 
tached to  their  church  do  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  Catholics. 
But  in  common  minds,  daily  scenes,  the  example  of  the  majority, 
the  power  of  imitation,  decide  their  habits  religious  as  well  as 
civil.  A  Protestant  labourer  who  works  among  Catholics,  soon 
learns  to  think  and  act  and  talk  as  they  do— he  is  not  proof 
against  the  eternal  panegyric  which  he  hears  of  Father  O'Leary. 
His  Protestantism  is  rubbed  away ;  and  he  goes  at  last,  after 
some  little  resistance,  to  the  chapel,  where  be  sees  every  body  else 
going. 

Tliese  eight  Catholics  not  only  hate  the  ninth  man,  the  Pro- 
testant of  the  Establishment,  for  the  unjust  privileges  he  enjoys 
i — not  only  remember  that  the  lands  of  their  father  were  given  to 
his  father — but  they  find  themselves  forced  to  pay  fqr  the  sup- 
port of  his  religion.  In  the  wretched  state  of  poverty  in  which 
the  lower  orders  of  Irish  are  plunged,  it  is  not  without  consider- 
able effort  that  they  can  pay  die  few  shillings  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  Catholic  priest;  and  when  this  is  effected,  a  tenth 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  garden  are  to  be  set  out  for  the  support  of 
a  persuasion,  the  introduction  of  which  into  Ireland  thev  con- 
sider as  the  great  cause  of  their  political  inferiority,  and  all  their 
manifold  wretchedness.  In  England,  a  labourer  can  procure 
constant  employment— or  he  can,  at  the  worst,  obtain  relief  from 
his  parish.  Whether  tithe  operates  as  a  tax  upon  him,  is  known 
only  to  the  political  economist :  if  he  does  pay  it,  he  does  not 
know  that  he  pays  it;  and  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  Clergy 
is  at  least  kept  out  of  his  view.  But,  in  Ireland,  the  only  me- 
thod in  which  a  poor  man  lives,  is  by  taking  a  small  portion  of 
land,  in  which  he  can  grow  potatoes  :  seven  or  eight  months  out 
of  twelve,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  poor :  and  the  potato  farm  is  all  that  shelters  them 
from  absolute  famine.  If  the  Pope  were  to  come  in  person,  and 
seize  upon  every  tenth  potato,  the  poor  peasant  would  scarcely 
endure  it :  With  what  patience,  then,  can  he  see  it  tossed  into  the 
cart  of  the  heretic  Rector,  who  has  a  church  without  a  congre- 
gation, and  a  revenue  without  duties  ?  . 

We  do  not  say  whether  these  things  are  right  or  wrong— whe- 
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thef  they  want  a  remedy  at  all— or  what  remedy  they  want :  but 
we  punt  them  in  those  colours  in  which  they  appear  to  the  eye 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  without  saying  whether  those  colours 
are  false  or  true:  Nor  is  the  case  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
Dissenters  paying  tithe  in  England ;  which  case  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  happens  in  Ireland ;  for  it  is  the«contribution  of 
a  very  small  minority  to  the  religion  of  a  very  large  majority; 
and  the  numbers  on  either  side  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
argument.  To  exasperate  the  poor  Catholic  still  more,  the  rich 
graziers  of  the  parish— or  the  Squire  in  his  parish — pay  no  tithe 
at  all  for  their  grass  land.  Agistment  tithe  is  abolished  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  burthen  of  supporting  two  Churches  seems  to  de- 
volve upon  the  poorer  Catholics,  struggling  with  plough  and 
spade  in  small  scraps  of  dearly-rented  land*  Tithes  seem  to  be 
collected  in  a  more  harsh  manner  than  they  are  collected  in 
England.  The  minute  subdivisions  of  land  in  Ireland — the  lit- 
tle connexion  which  the  Protestant  clergyman  commonly  has 
with  the  Catholic  population  of  his  parish,  have  made  the  in- 
troduction of  tithe-proctors  very  general — sometimes  as  the 
agent  of  the  clergyman — sometimes  as  the  lessee  or  middleman 
between  the  clergyman  and  the  cultivator  of  the  land  ;  but  in 
either  case — practised,  dexterous  estimators  of  tithe.  The  Eng- 
lish clergymen,  in  general,  are  far  from  exacting  the  whole  of 
what  is  due  to  them,  but  sacrifice  a  little  to  the  love  of  popula- 
rity, or  to  the  dread  of  odium.  A  system  of  tithe-proctors  esta- 
blished all  over  England  (as  it  is  in  Ireland)  would  produce  gene- 
ral disgust  and  alienation  from  the  Established  Church. 

In  Munster,  where  tithe  of  potatoes  is  exacted,  risings  against 
the  system  have  constantly  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years. 
In  Ulster,  where  no  such  tithe  is  required,  these  insurrections 
are  unknown.  The  double  church  which  Ireland  supports,  and 
that  painful  visible  contribution  towards  it  which  the  poor  Irish- 
man is  compelled  to  make  from  his  miserable  pittance,  is  one 
great  cause  of  those  never-ending  insurrections,  burnings,  mur- 
ders and  robberies,  which  have  laid  waste  that  ill-fated  country 
for  so  many  years.  The  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  civil 
disabilities,  and  the  church  payments  under  which  the  Catholics 
labour,  is  a  rooted  antipathy  to  this  country.  They  hate  the 
English  government  from  historical  recollection,  actual  suffering, 
and  disappointed  hope ;  and  till  they  are  better  treated,  they  will 
continue  to  hate  it.  At  this  moment,  in  a  period  of  the  most- 
profound  peace,  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined and  best  appointed  troops  in  the  world  in  Ireland,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  presented  arms,  and  in  the  attitude  of  present  war :. 
nor  is  there  a  man  too  much — nor  would  Ireland  be  tenable  with- 
out them.    When  it  was  necessary  last  year  (pr  thou^it  necep- 
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tary)  to  put  down  the  children  of  Reform,  we  were  forced  to 
make  a  new  levy  of  troops  in  this  country — not  a  man  ceald  be 
spared  from  Ireland*  The  moment  they  had  embarked,  Peep- 
of-day  Boys,  Heart-of-Oak  Boys,  Twelve-o'Clock  Boys,  Heart- 
of-Flint  Boys,  and  all  the  bloody  boyhood  of  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  ancient  work  of  riot,  rapine,  and 
disaffection.  Ireland,  in  short,  all  her  wrongs  are  redressed,  and  a 
more  liberal  policy  is  adopted  towards  her,  will  always  be  a  cause 
of  anxiety  and  suspicion  to  this  country ;  and,  in  some  moment 
of  our  weakness  and  depression,  will  forcibly  extort  what  she 
would  now  receive  with  gratitude  and  exultation* 

Ireland  is  situated  close  to  another  island  of  greater  size,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  very  superior  in  civilization,  and  the  seat 
of  government  The  consequence  of  this  is  the  emigration  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  community — a  vast  drain 
of  wealth — and  the  absence  of  all  that  wholesome  influence  which 
the  representatives  of  ancient  families,  residing  upon  their  estates, 
produce  upon  their  tenantry  and  dependants.  Can  any  man 
imagine  that  the  scenes  which  have  been  acted  in  Ireland  within 
these  last  twenty  years,  would  have  taken  place,  if  such  vast  pro- 
prietors as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis,  of  Hertford, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  many  other 
men  of  equal  wealth,  l}ad  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  residing 
upon  their  Irish,  as  they  are  upon  their  English  estates  ?  Is  it 
ol  no  consequence  to  the  order  and  the  civilization  of  a  large 
district,  whether  the  great  mansion  is  inhabited  by  an  insignifi- 
cant, 'perhaps  a  mischievous  attorney,  in  the  shape  of  agent,  or 
whether  the  first  and  greatest  men  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  after 
the  business  of  Parliament  is  over,  come  with  their  friends  and 
families,  to  exercise  hospitality,  to  spend  large  revenues,  to  difluse 
information,  and  to  improve  manners  ?  This  evil  k  a  very  se- 
rious one  to  Ireland ;  and,  as  far  as  we  see,  incurable.  '  For  if 
.  the  present  large  estates  were,  by  the  dilapidation  of  families,  to 
.be  broken  to  pieces,  and  sold,— others  equally  great  would,  in 
the  free  circulation  of  property,  speedily  accumulate ;  and  the 
moment  any  possessor  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  fortune,  he 
would  probably  choose  to  reside  in  the  better  country ,— near  the 
Parliament,  or  th$  Court. 

This  absence  of  great  proprietors  in  Ireland,  necessarily  brings 
with  it,  or,  if  not  necessarily,  has  actually  brought  with  it,  the 
employment  of  middlemen,  winch  forms  one  other  standing  and 
regular  Irish  grievance.  We  are  well  aware  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  middlemen ;  that  they  stand  between  the  little 
farmer  and  the  great  proprietor,  as  the  shopkeeper  does  between 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer ; — and,  hi  fact,  by  their  inter- 
vention, gave  time,  and  therefore  expense.    This  may.  be  true 
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enough  in  the  abstract ;  bat  the  particular  nature  of  land  must 

be  attended  to Any  one  who  lets  out  a  steam  engine,  or  any 

other  machine,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  would  naturally 
take  the  highest  price  he  could  get ;  for  he  might  either  let  hi* 
machine  for  a  price  proportionate  te  the  work  it  did,  or  the  re- 
pairs, estimable  with  the  greatest  precision,  might  be  thrown 
upon  the  tenant  In  land,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  is  not  to 
get  the  highest  prices,  absolutely,  bat  to  get  the  highest  prices 
which  will  not  injure  the  machine.  One  tenant  may  offer  and 
pay  double  the  rent  of  another,  and  in  a  few  years  leave  the  land 
in  a  state  which  will  effectually  bar  all  future  offers  of  tenancy. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  fill  a  lease  full  of  clauses  and  covenants;  a  tenant 
who  pays  more  than  he  ought  to  pay,  or  who  pays  even  to  the 
last  farthing  which  he  ought  to  pay,  will  rob  the  land,  and  injure 
the  machine,  in  spite  of  all  the  attorneys  in  England.  He  will 
rob  it  even  if  be  means  to  remain  upon  it— driven  on  by  present 
distress,  and  anxious  to  put  off  the  day  of  defalcation  and  arrear. 
The  damage  is  often  difficult  of  detection ;  not  easily  calculated, 
not  easily  to  be  proved ;  such  for  which  juries  (themselves  per- 
haps farmers)  will  not  willingly  give  sufficient  compensation. 
And  if  this  is  true  in  England,  it  is  much  more  strikingly  true  in 
Ireland,  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  verdicts  for 
breaches  of  covenant  in  leases. 

The  only  method,  then,  is  to  give  the  actual  occupier  a  real  in- 
terest in  retaining  his  contract,  and  not  to  drive  him,  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  present  moment,  to  destroy  the  future  productive- 
ness of  the  sou.  Any  rent  which  the  landlord  accepts  more  than 
this,  or  any  system  by  which  more  rent  than  this  is  obtained,  is 
te  borrow  money  upon  the  most  usurious  and  profligate  interest 
—to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  present  day  by  the  absolute  ruin 
of  the  property.  Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  a  middleman  : 
he  gives  high  prices,  that  he  may  obtain  higher  from  the  occu- 
pier ;  and  not  only  is  the  property  injured  by  such  a  system,  but 
m  Ireland  the  most  shocking  consequences  ensue  from  it.  There 
is  little  manufacture  in  Ireland  ;  the  price  of  labour  is  low,  the 
demand  for  labour  irregular.  If  a  poor  man  is  driven,  by  dis- 
tress of  rent,  from  his  potato  garden,  he  has  no  other  resource 
—all  is  lost :  be  will  do  the  impossible  (as  die  French  say)  to  re- 
tain it ;  subscribe  any  bond,  and  promise  any  rent.  The  mid- 
dleman has  no  character  to  lose ;  and  he  knew  when  he  took  up 
the  occupation,  that  it  was  one  with  which  pity  had  nothing  to  do. 
On  he  drives ;  and  backward  the  poor  peasant  recedes,  losing 
something  at  every  step,  till  he  comes  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
spair ;  and  then  he  recoils  and  murders  bis  oppressors,  and  is  a 
White  Boy  or  a  Right  Boy :  the  soldier  shoots  him,  and  the 
judge  hangs  him. 
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In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  the  bill  for  preventing  tumultuous  risings  and  assem** 
blies,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1787,  the  attorney-general  submit- 
ted to  the  house  the  following  narrative  of  facts. 

*  The  commencement,9  said  he, '  was  in  one  or  two  parishes  in 

*  the  county  of  Kerry ;  and  they  proceeded  thus.    The  people 

*  assembled  in  a  Catholic  Chapel,  and  there  took  an  oath  to  obey 
( the  laws  of  Captain  Right,  and  to  starve  the  clergy.  They  then 
4  proceeded  to  the  next  parishes,  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
'  there  swore  the  people  in  the  same  manner ;  with  this  addition, 
'  that  they  (the  people  last  sworn)  should,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 

*  proceed  to  the  Chapels  of  their  next  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
4  swear  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  in  like  manner.  Prd- 
4  ceeding  in  this  manner,  they  very  soon  went  through  the  pro* 

*  vince  of  Munster.  The  first  object  Was  the  reformation  of  tithes. 
4  They  swore  not  to  give  more  than  a  certain  price  per  acre  ; 
'  not  to  assist,  or  allow  them  to  be  assisted,  in  drawing  the  tithe, 
'  and  to  permit  no  proctor.  They  next  took  upon  them  to  pre- 
4  vent  the  collection  of  parish  cesses ;  next  to  nominate  parish 
'  clerks,  and  in  some  cases  curates ;  to  say  what  church  should  or 
'  should  not  be  repaired  ;  and  in  one  case  to  threaten  that  they 
'  would  burn  a  new  church,  if  the  old  one  were  not  given  for  a 

*  mass-house.  At  last,  they  proceeded  to  regulate  the  price  of 
4  lands ;  to  raise  the  price  of  labour ;  and  to  oppose  the  collec- 
'  tion  of  the  hearth-money,  and  otter  taxes.  Bodies  of  5000 
4  of  them  have  been  seen  to  march  through  the  country  unarmed, 
4  and  if  met  by  any  magistrate,  they  never  offered  the  smallest 
'rudeness  or  offence;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  allowed  persons 
4  charged  with  crimes  to  be  taken  from  amongst  them  by  the 
( magistrate  alone,  unaided  by  any  force.9 

4  The  attorney-general  said,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tb£ 
( province  of  Munster,  .and  that  it  was  impossible  for  human 
'  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the  peasantry  of  that  province. 
4  The  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to  powder  by  relentless" 
4  landlords ;  that,  far  from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy  their 
4  just  dues,  they  had  not  food  or  raiment  for  themselves— the 
4  landlord  grasped  the  whole ;  and  sorry  was  he  to  add,  that,  not 
4  satisfied  with  the  present  extortion,  some  landlords  had  been  so 
4  base  as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their 
4  tithes  ;  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  tenantry, 
4  but  that  they  might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  die  cruel  rack- 
4  rents  they  already  paid.  The  poor  people  of  Munster  lived  in  a 
*more  abject  state  of  poverty  tnan  human  nature  could  be  s*p- 
4  posed  equal  to  bear.' — QrattanU  Speeches,  Vol.  L  292. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  in  such  a  discussion,  to  be  governed  by 
names.    A  middleman  might  be  tied  up  by  legal  restriction,  as 
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to  the  price  he  was  to  exact  from  the  under-tenants.  The  prac- 
tice to  which  we  object,  is  the  method  of  extorting  the  last  far- 
thing which  the  tenant  is  willing  to  give  for  land,  rather  than 
quit  it ;  aad  the  machinery  by  which  such  practice  is  carried  in- 
to effect,  is  that  of  the  middleman.  It  is  not  only  that  it  ruins 
the  land ;  it  ruins  the  people  also.  They  are  made  so  poor — 
brought  so  near  the  ground— -that  they  can  sink  no  lower ;  and 
burst  out  at  last  into  all  the  acts  of  desperation  and  revenge,  for 
which  Ireland  is  so  notorious.  Men  who  have  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  find  that  they  are  improving  in  their  circumstances, 
don't  do  these  things.  Opulence,  or  the  hope  of  opulence  or 
comfort,  is  the  parent  of  decency,  order,  and  submission  to  the 
laws.  A  landlord  in  Ireland  understands  the  luxury  of  carriages 
and  horses ;  but  has  no  relish  for  the  greater  luxury  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  a  moral  and  grateful  tenantry.  The  absent 
proprietor  looks  only  to  revenue,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  dis- 
order and  degradation  of  a  country  which  he  never  means  to 
visit.  There  are  very  honourable  exceptions  to  this  charge ; 
but  there  are  too  many  living  instances  that  it  is  just  The  ra- 
pacity of  the  Irish  landlord  induces  him  to  allow  of  the  extreme 
division  of  his  lands.  When  the  daughter  marries,  a  little  por- 
tion of  the  Httle  farm  is  broken  off— another  corner  for  Patrick, 
and  another  for  Dermot — till  the  land  is  broken  into  sections, 
upon  one  of  which  an  English  cow  could  not  stand.  Twenty 
mansions  of  misery  are  thus  reared  instead  of  one.  A  louder  cry 
of  oppression  is  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  and  fresh  enemies  to  the 
English  name,  and  power,  are  multiplied  on  the.  earth.  The 
Irish  gentlemen,  too,  are  extremely  desirous  of  political  influence, 
by  multiplying  freeholds  and  splitting  votes ;  and  this  propensity 
tends,  of  course,  to  increase  tne  miserable  redundance  of  living 
beings,  under  which  Ireland  is  groaning.  Among  the  manifold 
wretchedness  to  which  the  poor  Irish  tenant  is  liable,  we  must  not 

Iiass  over  the  practice  of  driving  for  rent.  A  lets  land  to  B,  who 
ets  it  to  C,  who  lets  it  again  to  D.  D  pays  C  his  rent,  and  C 
pays  B.  But  if  B  fails  to  pay  A,  die  cattle  of  B,  C,  D,  are  all 
driven  to  the  pound,  and,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  sold 
by  auction.  A  general  driving  of  this  kind  very  frequendv  leads 
to  a  bloody  insurrection.  It  may  be  ranked  among  the  classical 
grievances  of  Ireland., 

Potatoes  enter  for  a  great  deal  into  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland.  They  are  much  cheaper  than  wheat ;  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  rear  a  family  upon  them,  that  there  is  no  check  to  population 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food.  The  population  therefore 
goes  on  with  a  rapidity  approaching  almost  to  that  of  new  coun- 
tries, and  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  improving  agriculture 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  c^w  find  employment  for  it. 
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All  degrees  of  all  nations  begin  with  living  in  pig-sties.  The 
king  or  the  priest  first  gets  out  of  them ;  then  the  noble,  the*  the 
pauper,  in  proportion  as  each  class  becomes  more  and  more  opu- 
lent :  Better  tastes  arise  from  better  circumstances ;  and  the 
luxury  of  one  period  is  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  another. 
English  peasants,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were  lodged 
as  badly  as  Irish  peasants  now  are ;  but  the  population  was  limit- 
ed by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  corn  subsistence.  Hie  im- 
provements of  this  kingdom  were  more  rapid ;  the  price  of  labour 
rose ;  and,  with  it,  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the  peasant,  who  is 
now  decently  lodged  and  clothed.  But  the  Irish  have  increased 
their  population  so  fast,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  oppressive 
government  retarding  improvement,  have  kept  the  price  of  labour 
so  low,  that  the  Irish  poor  have  never  been  able  to  emerge  from 
their  mud  cabins,  or  to  acquire  any  taste  for  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency of  appearance.  Mr.  Curwen  has  die  following  descrip- 
tion of  Irish  cottages. 

*  These  mansions  of  miserable  existence,  for  so  they  may  truly 
be  described,  conformably  to  our  general  estimation  of  those  in- 
dispensable comfort?  requisite  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  ra- 
tional beings,  are  most  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  most  appropriate  term,  for  they  are  literally  on 
the  earth ;  the  surface  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  reduced  a 
foot  or  more,  to  save  the  expense  of  so  much  outward  walling. 
The  one  is  a  refectory,  the  other  the  dormitory.  The  furniture 
of  the  former,  if  the  owner  ranks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale 
of  scantiness,  will  consist  of  a  kitchen  dresser,  well  provided 
and  highly  decorated  with  crockery — not  less  apparently  the 
pride  of  the  husband,  than  the  result  of  female  vanity  in  the 
wife :  which,  with  a  table — a  chest — a  few  stools-— and  an  iron 
pot,  complete  the  catalogue  of  conveniences  generally  found,  as 
belonging  to  the  cabin ;  while  a  spuming-wbeel,  furnished  by 
the  Linen  Board,  and  a  loom,  ornament  vacant  spaces,  that 
otherwise  would  remain  unfurnished.  In  fitting  up  the  latter, 
which  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  display,  add  a 
feather  to  the  weight  or  importance  expected  to  be  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  the  former,  the  inventory  is  limited  to  one, 
and  sometimes  two  beds,  serving  for  the  repofe  of  the  whole 
family !  However  downy  these  may  be  to  hmbs  impatient  for 
test,  their  coverings  appeared  to  be  very  slight;  and  the  whole 
of  the  apartment  created  reflections  of  a  very  painful  nature. 
Under  such  privations,  with  a  wet  mud  floor,  and  a  roof  m 
tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  comforts !' — Curwen,  1. 1 12, 1 13. 
To  this  extract  we  shall  add  erne  more  on  the  same  subject. 
(  The  gigantic  figure,  bare-headed  before  me,  had  a  beard  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  an  ancient  Israelite— he  was  without 
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shoes  or  stocking*— and  almost  a  sans-culotte— with  a  coat,  or 
rather  a  jacket,  that  appeared  as  if  the  first  blast  of  wind  would 
tear  it  to  tatters.  Though  his  garb  was  thus  tattered,  he  had  a 
manly  commanding  countenance.  I  asked  permission  to  see  the 
inside  of  his  cabin,  to  which  I  received  his  most  courteous  assent. 
On  stooping  to  enter  at  the  door  I  was  stopped,  and  found  that 
permission  from  another  was  necessary  before  I  could  be  ad- 
mitted. A  pig,  which  was  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
floor,  with  length  of  rope  sufficient  to  permit  him  the  enjoyment 
of  sun  and  air,  demanded  some  courtesy,  which  I  showed  him, 
and  was  suffered  to  enter.  The  wife  was  engaged  in  boiling 
thread ;  and  by  her  side,  near  the  fire,  a  lovely  infant  was  sleep- 
ing, without  any  covering,  on  a  bare  board.  Whether  the  fire 
gave  additional  glow  to  the  countenance  of  the  babe,  or  that 
Nature  impressed  on  its  unconscious  cheek  a  blush  that  the  lot 
of  man  should  be  exposed  to  such  privations,  I  will  not  decide ; 
but  if  the  cause  be  referrible  to  the  latter,  it  was  in  perfect  uni- 
son with  my  own  feelings.  Two  or  three  other  children  crowd- 
ed round  the  mother :  on  their  rosy  countenances  health  seemed 
established  in  spite  of  filth  and  ragged  garments.  The  dress  of 
the  poor  woman  was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  decency.  Her 
countenance  bore  the  impression  of  a  set  melancholy,  tinctured 
with  an  appearance  of  ill  health.  The  hovel,  which  did  not 
exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  wag 
half  obscured  by  smoke— chimney  or  window  I  saw  none ;  the 
door  served  the  various  purposes  of  an  inlet  to  light,  and  the 
outlet  to  smoke.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  stools,  an  iron 
pot,  and  a  spinning-wheel — while  a  sack  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
a  single  blanket  laid  on  planks,  served  as  a  bed  for  the  repose 
of  the  whole  family.  I  could  not  long  remain  a  witness  to  this 
acme  of  human  misery.  As  I  left  the  deplorable  habitation, 
the  mistress  followed  me  to  repeat  her  thanks  for  the  trifle  I  had 
bestowed :  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  her  per- 
son more  particularly.  She  was  a  tall  figure,  her  countenance 
composed  of  interesting  features,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
having  once  been  handsome. 

'  Unwilling 'to  quit  the  village  without  first  satisfying  myself 
whether  what  I  had  seen  was  a  solitary  instance,  or  a  sample  of 
its  general  state ;  or  whether  the  extremity  of  poverty  I  had  just 
beheld  had  arisen  from  peculiar  improvidence  and  want  of 
management  in  one  wretched  family ;  I  went  into  an  adjoining 
habitation,  where  I  found  a  poor  old  woman  of  eighty,  whose 
miserable  existence  was  painfully  continued  by  the  maintenance 
of  her  granddaughter.  Their  condition  if  possible,  was  more 
deplorable.* — Curwen,  I.  181 — 183. 

This  wretchedness,  of  which  all  strangers  who  visit  Ireland 
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are  so  sensible,  proceeds  certainly,  in  great  measure,  from  their 
accidental  rise  of  a  food,  so  cheap,  that  it  encourages  population 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  leaves 
die  multitudes  which  it  calls  into  existence  almost  destitute  of 
every  thing  but  food.  Many  more  hve,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  potatoes ;  but  all  live  in  greater  wretchedness.  In 
die  progress  of  population,  the  potato  must  of  course  become  at 
last  as  difficult  to  be  procured  as  any  other  food ;  and  then  let 
the  political  economist  calculate  what  the  immensity  and  wretch- 
edness of  a  people  must  be,  where  the  farther  progress  of  popula- 
tion is  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  potatoes. 

The  consequence  of  the  long  mismanagement  and  oppression 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  singular  circumstances  in  which  H  is  placed, 
is,  that  it  is  a  semibarbarous  country : — more  shame  to  those 
who  have  thus  ill  treated  a  fine  country,  and  a  fine  people ;  bat 
it  is  part  of  the  present  case  of  Ireland.  The  barbarism  of  Ireland 
is  evinced  by  the  frequency  and  ferocity  of  duels, — the  hereditar 
ry  clannish  feuds  of  the  common  people,— and  the  fights  to 
which  they  give  birth, — the  atrocious  cruelties  practised  in  die 
insurrections  of  the  common  people — and  their  proneness  to  in- 
surrection. The  lower  Irish  live  in  a  state  of  greater  wretched* 
ness  than  any  other  people  in  Europe  inhabiting  so  fine  a  soil 
find  climate.  It  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  execute  the  pro- 
cesses of  law.  In  cases  where  gentlemen  are  concerned,  it  is  often 
not  even  attempted.  The  conduct  of  under-sheriffs  is  often  very 
corrupt  We  are  afraid  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  this  country ;  the  spirit  of  jobbing  and  bribery  is 
very  widely  diffused,  and  upon  occasions  when  the  utmost  purity 
prevails  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Military  force  is  necessary  all 
over  the  country,  and  often  for  the  most  common  and  just  opera- 
tions of  Government  The  behaviour  of  the  higher  to  the  lower 
orders,  is  much  less  gentle  and  decent  than  in  England.  Blows 
from  superiors  to  inferiors  are  more  frequent*  and  the  punish- 
ment for  such  aggression  more  doubtful.  The  word  gentleman 
seems,  in  Ireland,  to  put  an  end  to  most  processes  of  law.  Ar- 
rest a  gentleman ! ! ! ! — take  out  a  warrant  against  a  gentleman 
— rare  modes  of  operation  not  very  common  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  justice.  If  a  man  strikes  the  meanest  peasant  in 
England,  he  is  either  knocked  down  in  his  turn,  or  immediately 
taken  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  Ireland, 
without  perceiving  the  various  points  in  which  it  is  inferior  in 
civilization.  Want  of  unity  in  feeling  and  interest  among  the 
people, — irritability,  violence,  and  revenue, — want  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness  in  the  lower  orders, — habitual  disobedience  to 
the  law, — want  of  confidence  in  magistrates,— corruption,  venal- 
ity, the  perpetual  necessity  of  recurring  to  military  force, — all 
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carry  back  the  observer  to  that  remote  and  early  condition  of 
maakind,  which  an  Englishman  can  learn  only  in  the  pages  of 
the  antiquary  or  the  historian.  We  do  not  draw  this  picture  (of 
censure,  but  for  troth.  We  admire  the  Irish, — feel  the  most  sin- 
cere pity  for  the  state  of  Ireland, — and  think  the  conduct  of  the 
English  to  that  country  to  have  been  a  system  of  atrocious  cruel- 
ty and  contemptible  meanness.  With  such  a  climate,  such  a 
soil,  and  such  a  people,  the  inferiority  of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  long  wickedness  of  the  En- 
glish Government 

A  direct  consequence  of  the  present  uncivilized  state  of  Ireland 
is,  that  very  little  English  capital  travels  there.  The  man  who 
deals  m  steam-engines,  and  warps  and  woofs,  is  naturally  alarm- 
ed by  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  and  nocturnal  Carders ;  his  object  is 
to  buy  and  sell  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  he  can ;  and  he  will 
naturally  bear  high  taxes  and  rivalry  in  England,  or  emigrate 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  or  to  America,  rather  than  plunge 
into  the  tumult  of  Irish  politics  and  passions.  There  is  nothing 
which  Ireland  wants  more  than  large  manufacturing  towns,  to 
take  off  its  superfluous  population.  But  internal  peace  must 
come  first,  and  then  the  arts  of  peace  will  follow.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  will  hardly  think  of  embarking  his  capital,  where 
he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  existence  is  safe.  Another  check  to 
the  manufacturing  greatness  of  Ireland,  is  the  scarcity — not  of 
coal — but  of  good  coal,  cheaply  raised  ;  an  article  in  which  (in 
Spite  of  papers  in  the  Irish  Transactions)  they  are  lamentably  in- 
ferior to  -the  English. 

Another  consequence  from  some  of  the  causes  we  have  stated, 
is  the  extreme  idleness  of  the  Irish  labourer.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  value  of  which  the  Irish  seem  to  have  so  little  notion  as 
that  of  time.  They  scratch,  pick,  daudle,  stare,  gape,  and  do 
any  thing  but  strive  and  wrestle  with  the  task  before  them.  The 
most  ludicrous  of  all  human  objects,  is  an  Irishman  ploughing. 
— A  gigantic  figure — a  seven  foot  machine  for  turning  potatoes 
into  human  natures-wrapt  up  in  an  immense  great  coat,  and 
urging  on  two  starved  ponies,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  and 
uplifted  shillala.  The  Irish  crow  discerns  a  coming  perquisite, 
and  is  not  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  steeds..  The  lur- 
row,  which  is  to  be  the  depository  of  the  future  crop,  is  not  un- 
like, either  in  depth  or  regularity,  those  domestic  furrows  which 
the  nails  of  the  meek  and  much-injured  wife  plough,  in  some 
family  quarrel,  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  deservedly-punished  hus- 
band. The  weeds  seem  to  fall  contentedly,  knowing  that  they 
have  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  left  behind  them,  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  ensuing  spring,  an  abundant  and  healthy  progeny. 
The  whole  is  a  scene  of  idleness,  laziness  and  poverty,  of  which 
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h  is  impossible,  in  this  active  and  enterprising  country,  to  fortm 
the  most  distant  conception ;  bnt  strongly  indicative  of  habits* 
whether  secondary  or  original,  which  will  long  present  a  power- 
ful impediment  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  character  contributes  something  to  retard  die  im- 
provements of  that  country.  The  Irishman  has  many  good  qua- 
lities :  He  is  brave,  witty,  generous,  eloquent,  hospitable,  and 
open-hearted ;  but  he  is  vain,  ostentatious,  extravagant,  and  fond 
of  display — light  in  counsel-— deficient  in  perseverance— without 
skill  in  private  or  public  economy — an  enjoyer,  not  an  acquirer 
— one  who  despises  the  slow  and  patient  virtues — who  wants  the 
superstructure  without  the  foundation — the  result  without  the 

Srevious  operation — the  oak  without  the  acorn  and  the  three 
undred  years  of  expectation.  The  Irish  are  irascible,  prone  t# 
debt,  and  to  fight,  and  very  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law. 
Such  a  people  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
main  chance,  like  the  Scotch  or  the  Dutch.  England  strove 
very  hard,  at  one  period,  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  pay  a  doable 
church  ;— but  Sawney  took  his  pen  and  ink ;  and  finding  what 
a  sum  it  amounted  to,  became  furious,  and  drew  his  sword. 
God  forbid  the  Irishman  should  do  the  same ;  the  remedy,  now, 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease :  But  if  the  oppressions  of  Eng- 
land had  been  more  steadily  resisted  a  century  ago,  Ireland  would 
not  have  been  the  scene  of  poverty,  misery,  and  distress,  which 
it  now  is. 

The  Catholic  religion,  among  other  causes,  contributes  to  the 
backwardness  and  barbarism  of  Ireland.  Its  debasing  supersti- 
tion, childish  ceremonies,  and  the  profound  submission  to  the 
priesthood  which  it  teaches,  all  tend  to  darken  men's  minds,  to 
impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  becoming  as  free,  as  powerful,  and  as  rich  as  the 
sister  kingdom.  Though  sincere  friends  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, we  are  no  advocates  for  the  Catholic  religion.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  a  general  conversion  to  Protestantism  among 
the  Irish ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  violence,  privations,  and  in- 
capacities, are  the  proper  methods  of  making  proselytes. 

Such  then  is  Ireland  at  this  period, — a  land  more  barbarous 
than  the  rest  of  Europe,  because  it  has  been  worse  treated  and 
more  cruelly  oppressed. 

The  remedies  are,  time  and  justice ;  and  that  justice  consists 
in  repealing  all  laws  which  make  any  distinction  between  the  two 
religions  ;  in  placing  over  the  government  of  Ireland,  not  the 
stupid,  amiable  and  insignificant  noblemen  who  have  too  often 
been  sent  there,  but  men  who  feel  deeply  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
and  who  have  an  ardent  wish  to  heal  them  ;  who  will  take  care 
that  Catholics,  when  eligible,  shall  be  elected  ;  who  will  share 
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the  patronage  of  Ireland  proportionally  among  the  two  parties, 
and  give  to  just  and  liberal  laws  the  same  vigour  of  execution 
which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  decrees  of  tyranny,  and 
the  enactments  of  oppression.  The  injustice  and  hardship  of 
supporting  two  churches  must  be  put  out  of  sight,  if  it  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  be  cured.  The  political  economist,  the  moralist 
and  the  satirist,  must  combine  to  teach  moderation  and  superin- 
tendence to  the  great  Irish  proprietors.  Public  talk  and  clamour 
may  do  something  for  the  poor  Irish,  as  it  did  for  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Ireland  will  become  more  quiet  under  such 
treatment,  and  then  more  rich,  more  comfortable,  and  more 
civilized ;  and  the  horrid  spectacle  of  folly  and  tyranny,  which 
it  at  present  exhibits,  may  in  time  be  removed  from  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

There  are  two  eminent  Irishmen  now  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  who  will  subscribe  to 
the  justness  of  every  syllable  we  have  said  upon  this  subject ; 
and  who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  making  it  the  condition  of 
their  remaining  in  office,  to  liberate  their  native  country,  and 
raise  it  to  its  just  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  the 
Court  buys  them  over,  year  after  year,  by  the  pomp  and  perqui- 
sites of  office ;  and  year  after  year,  they  come  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  feeling  deeply,  and  describing  powerfully,  the  injuries 
of  five  millions  of  their  countrymen, — and  continue  members  of 
a  government  that  inflicts  those  evils,  under  the  pitiful  delusion 
that  it  is  not  a  cabinet  question, — as  if  the  scratching*  and  quar- 
rellings  of  kings  and  queens  could  alone  cement  politicians  to- 
gether in  indissoluble  unity,  while  the  fate  and  fortune  of  one 
third  of  the  empire  might  be  complimented  away  from  one  minis- 
ter to  another,  without  the  smallest  breach  in  their  cabinet  al- 
liance. Politicians,  at  least  honest  politicians,  should  be  very 
flexible  and  accommodating  in  little  things — very  rigid  and  in- 
flexible in  great  things.  And  is  this  not  a  great  thing  ?  Who  has 
Tainted  it  in  finer  and  more  commanding  eloquence  than  Mr. 
banning?  Who  has  taken  a  more  sensible  and  statesman-like 
view  of  our  miserable  and  cruel  policy  than  Lord  Castlereagh  ? 
You  would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  the  same  planet  could  not 
contain  them  and  the  oppressors  of  their  country, — perhaps  not 
the  same  solar  system.  Yet  for  money,  claret  and  patronage, 
they  lend  their  countenance,  assistance  and  friendship,  to  the 
Ministers  who  are  the  stern  and  inflexible  enemies  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland ! 

Thank  God  that  all  is  not  profligacy  and  corruption  in  the 
history  of  that  devoted  people— and  that  the  name  of  Irishman 
does  not  always  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  the  oppressor  or  the 
oppressed — the  plunderer  or  the  plundered — the  tyrant  or  the 
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slave.  Great  men  hallow  a  whole  people,  and  lift  op  all  wht 
Hve  in  their  time.  What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he 
has  lived  in  the  days  of  Grattan  ?  who  has  not  turned  to  him 
for  comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland  ? 
who  did  not  remember  him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings  and  wasting^ 
and  murders  ?  No  Government  ever  dismayed  blah—- the  world 
could  not  bribe  him — he  thought  only  of  Ireland— -lived  for  no 
other  object— dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant 
wit,  his  manly  courage,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing 
eloquence.  He  was  so  born,  and  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic 
skin,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the  highest  attainments  of  human 
genius,  were  within  his  reach ;  but  he  thought  the  noblest  occu- 
pation of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free ;  and 
m  that  straight  line  he  went  on  for  fifty  years,  without  one  side- 
look,  without  one  yielding  thought,  without  one  motive  in  his 
heart  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  and 
man.  He  is  gone ! — but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his  honest 
life  of  which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  be  more  proud,  than 
of  the  whole  political  existence  of  his  countrymen, — the  annual 
deserters  «nd  betrayers  of  their  native  land. 


[The  following  beautiful  lines,  from  the  eloquent  pea  of  Miss 
Frances  Wright,  have  appeared  before  ;  yet  we  would  fain  give 
them  a  more  accessible,  if  not  a  more  lasting  habitation,  in  our 
pages.  We  value  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  admirable 
author  of  Altprf, — and  feel  more  gratified  with  the  approbation 
of  one  such  person  of  genius,  than  hurt  at  the  sarcasms  of  a  thou- 
sand tourists.] 

THE  STRANGER'S  FAREWELL  TO  AMERICA. 

Yes !  I  have  left  ye,  regiops  of  the  sun ! 
Land  of  the  free,  I've  bade  thee  my  farewell ! 
The  reckless  gale  our  proud  ship  driveth  on, 
And  thou  art  sunk  beneath  the  billows'  swell. 

Farewell  to  thee  I — Heaven's  choicest  blessings  thine, 
Freedom,  and  her  twin  sister,  holy  Peace  ; 
Ever  upon  thee  may  their  influence  shine, 
Strengthen  thy  strength,  and  hallow  its  increase ! 

Well  hast  thou  chosen,  in  the  day  of  youth, 
Spurning  the  sceptre  of  a  kingly  lord, 
And  seating  thee  beneath  the  eye  of  Truth, 
To  rule  thee  by  her  fair  and  simple  word. 
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Shame  on  the  heartless,  on  the  selfish  wight, 
Can  tread  thy  shore,  and  cast  abroad  his  eye 
On  thy  vast  regions,  bless'd  in  freedom's  light, 
In  active,  peaceful,  happy  industry  ;— 

Can  walk  amid  thy  race  of  free-born  men, 
Whose  fathers  broke  the  stubborn  tyrant's  rod, 
And  taught  the  truth,  none  will  unlearn  again, 
That  man  hath  no  superior  but  his  God. 

Shame  on  the  wretch  can  tread  thy  sacred  shore, 
And  feel  no  generous  thoughts  expand  his  mind ; 
Can  speak  thy  name,  and  think  thy  story  e'er, 
Nor  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  all  mankind ! 

Ay,  young  America !  earth  owes  to  thee, 
If  now,  through  all  her  vast  and  varied  climes, 
Augbt  better,  nobler,  'mong  her  tribes  she  see, 
Than  suffering  slaves,  and  tyrants  working  crimes. 

Thy  cry  of  freedom  first  poor  Gallia  heard, 

And  shook  her  chains,  and  burst  them  at  one  bound  ; 

Then  all  the  tribes  of  mighty  Andes  stirr'd, 

Till  e'en  the  slumbering  Spaniard  caught  the  sound* 

And  when  all  earth  shall  hear  the  stunning  call, 
And  all  her  myriads  range  'neath  freedom's  wings ; 
When  from  her  peoples  the  last  chains  shall  fall, 
With  the  lost  iron  aooptre  of  her  king*— 

Then  shall  the  nations  turn  their  eyes  to  thee ; 
To  thee,  America !  whose  youthful  mind 
Had  strength  to  brave  the  laws  of  tyranny, 
And  point  the  way  of  truth -to  all  mankind  : 

Then  shall  they  bless  thy  Congress,  firmly  great, 
Who  made  appeal  to  men  and  heaven's  Lord, 
When  they  in  solemn  council  fearless  sat, 
Declar'd  their  nation's  rights,  and  drew  the  sword : 

Then  shall  they  write  upon  the  door  of  fame 
Thy  Franklin,  the  pure  patriot  and  the  sage, 
And  Jefferson,  and  many  a  stainless  name, 
Whose  virtues  live  within  thy  history's  page: 

Then  shall  they  read,  with  sympathizing  pride, 
How  thy  firm  Washington  tfie  cause  upstaid, 
With  equal  mind,  did  good  or  ill  betide, 
Unaw'd  by  danger,  or  by  faction  sway'd. 

But  hark !  what  clamour  makes  the  battling  wind  ! 
Ocean  and  heaven  nrix  in  wild  uproar ; 
The  raving  deep  in  mountains,  rolls  behind, 
And  storm  and  tempest  point  our  track  before. 

Farewell !  Farewell !    Kindly  111  think  on  thee, 
Land  of  the  West !  and  so  may*st  thou  retain, 
In  some  warm  hearts,  kind  memory  of  me, 
A  cheerless  pilgrim  of  the  stormy  main. 

F.W. 
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\*  The  answers  to  the  Queries  of  D.  F.  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned for  a  future  number. 

The  Art.  IV.  of  our  last  number,  contains  what  has  been  con- 
sidered an  unfriendly  criticism  upon  the  Army.  The  passage 
alluded  to  was  not  published  exactly  as  was  intended— but  it 
would  be  useless  to  give  an  erratum,  with  the  correction,  now. 
In  a  second  edition  of  the  first  numbers  (which  are  to  be  re- 
printed) the  correction  will  be  embraced.  The  force  and 
general  applicability  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  escaped  the 
editor,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  business, — and  he  is  assured 
that  the  writer  himself  did  not  intend  to.  convey  the  general 
censure  which  the  words  fairly  warrant  It  is  sincerely  regret- 
ted that  any  expression  injurious  to  our  military  establishment, 
should  be  understood  to  proceed  from  a  work,  which  will  so 
cheerfully  support  the  permanent  interests  of  the  service. 


LIST  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

(1.)  Education* 

L.  Jackson's  Elements  of  Penmanship,  practically  arranged.  New- 
York.  Published  by  P.  Maverick,  engraver,  and  L.  Jackson.  [En- 
graved by  P.  Maverick,  Durand  &  Co.] 

(2.)  Chemistry. 

A  System  of  Chemistry,  by  Thomas  Thompson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L. 
&c,  from  the  5th  Lond.  edit.,  with  notes  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq. 
Prof.  &c.     4  vols.  8vo. 

£3.)  History,  Geography,  and  Topography. 

History  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  U.  S.,  by  Charles  Botta — 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Geo.  A.  Otis.  Vol.  3d.  A.  Small. 
Philad. 

Narrative  Journal  of  Travels ,  through  the  north-western  regions 
of  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  Detroit,  through  the  great 
chain  of  American  Lakes,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river  ; 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  expedition  under  Governor  Cass,  in 
the  year  1820.  By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  With  a  map,  and  8 
engravings.     [In  press.] 

Memoir  on  the  Geography,  and  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Florida  ; 
attended  by  a  map  of  that  country,  connected  with  the  adjacent  pla- 
ces :  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Cession,  &C.  by 
William  Darby.     8vo.    Hickman  &  Hazzard.    Philad. 
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Historical  and  Topographical  Sketches  of  the  Floridas,  down  to  thd 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  Spain.  By  James 
Grant  Forbes,  Esq.    [In  the  press.]  C.  S.  Van  Winkle.    New- York; 

Travels  in  France  and  Italy,  daring  the  years  1817  and  18*  By 
the  Rey.  William  Berrian.     8vo.     New- York. 

An  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  in  which  the  rise, 
progress,  and  variations  of  church  power,  are  considered  in  their 
connexion  with  the  state  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Europe  during  that  period.  By  the  late  learned  John 
Lawrence  Mosheim,  D.  D.  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  notes  and 
chronological  tables,  by  Archibald  Maclaine,  D.  D.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Collins  &  Co.     New- York. 

Gibbon9 s  Roman  Empire.  [In  the  press.]  J.  &  J.  Harper.  N.  York. 

Hollands  view  of  the  History  and  Governments  of  Europe,  during 
the  middle  ages.   4  vols.   8vo.    [In  the  press.]  Dobson  &  Son.  PhiL 

Atlas  Qassica,  or  select  maps  of  ancient  geography,  both  sacred 
and  profane.     A.  Finley.     Phil.     $5. 


(3.)  Law. 
ofth    ~ 


A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York,  in 
civil  actions  ;  together  with  the  proceedings  in  error.  By  John  A. 
Dunlap,  Esq.  counsellor  at  law.     E.  F.  Backus.    Albany. 

A  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  from  its 
establishment  in  1789,  to  Feb.  term  1820,  including  cases  decided  in 
the  continental  court  of  appeals  in  prize  causes,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Henry  Wheaton,  Counsellor,  &c,  reporter  for 
the  sup.  court.     R.  Donaldson.     New-York. 

A  Treatise  on  Maritime  Contracts  of  Letting  to  hire.  By  Robert 
Jos.  Pothier.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  notes,  and  a  life  of 
the  author,  by  Caleb  Cushing.     Boston. 

Journal  of  Debates  and  proceedings  in  the  Convention  of  Delegates, 
chosen  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Mass.  at  Boston,  1821. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellors  Thurlow,  Erskine,  and  Eldon,' 
from  1789  to  1812-13.  By  Francis  Vesey,  jr.  Esq.  barrister,  &c. 
In  18  vols.  roy.  8vo.  From  the  3d.  Lond.  edit,  with  references  to 
American  decisions,  by  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Esq.     and, 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  from  1812-13  to  1814.  By  Francis  Vesey  and 
John  Beames,  Esqrs.  &c.  In  2  vols.  roy.  8vo.  From  the  2d.  Lond. 
edit.,  with  references  to  American  decisions,  by  the  same — and, 

Index  to  the  Chancery  Reports.  By  R.  Belt,  Esq.  royal  8vo. 
[In  the  press.]     M.  Carey  &  Son.     Phil.     Vols.  1  and  2  pub. 

Cases  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  during  the  time  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,  in  1815.    By  George  Cooper,  Esq.  barrister, — and, 

Reports  of  Cases  in  die  high  court  of  Chancery  ;  from  Michaelmas 
term,  1815,  to  Michaelmas  term,  1817.  By  J.  H.  Men  vale,  Esqw 
3  vols. — and, 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery ;  from  before  Hilary 
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term,  1818.  By  C.  T.  S  trans  ton,  Esq.,  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  by  J.  Wilton,  Esq.  [These  Reports  are  a  continuation  of 
the  series  by  Vesey  jon.  and  Vesey  and  Beamed,  #hich  M.  Carey 
&  Sob  are  now  publishing.  They  will  be  pot  to  press  as  seen  as 
the  others  are  completed,  which  will  be  about  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent year.]     They  also  propose  to  republish  the 

Series  of  Chancery  Reports,  from  Equity  Cases  Abridged,  which 
commence  at  the  earliest  authentic  period,  tb  Brown's  Reports, 
which  terminate  in  1795,  when  F.  Vesey,  jun.  commenced ;  eabh 
work  to  contain  notes  and  references  to  the  subsequent  English,  and 
to  the  American  decisions  :  total  25  vols. 

A  Treatise  of  Equity,  with  addition  ol  marginal  references  and  notes. 
By  John  Fonblanque,  Esq.  barrister.  2d  Am.  from  5th  Lond.  edit.  ; 
with  additions  and  references  to  Am.  decisions.  2  vols.  8vo. 
A.  Small.     Philad. 

A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  venders  and  purchasers  of  Es- 
tates. By  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sodgen,  Esq.  2d  Am.  from  5th 
Lond.  edit. ;  with  notes  and  references  to  Am.  decisions,  by  Edward 
D.  Ingraham.     A.  Small.     Philad. 

(4.)   Medicine. 

PharfHOcopaa  of  the  United  States.  Charles  Ewer.  Boston. 

A  System  of  Practical  Nosology  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  synopsis 
of  the  systems  of  Sauvages,  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  Maibride,  Col- 
len,  Darwin,  Crichton,  Pine!,  Parr,  Swediaur,  Young,  and  Good, 
with  reference  to  the  best  authors  on  each  disease.  By  David  Ho- 
sack,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  k  E.  Prof,  of  the  Inst,  and  Prac.  of  Med. 
in  the  Univ.  of  New- York,  &c»  2d  edit,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
C.  S.  Van  Winkle.  New- York. 

Medical  Dissertations  on  Hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood  ;  and  on 
Suppuration,  which  obtained  the  Boylston  premiums  for  the  years 
1818,  1820.     By  John  Ware,  M.  D.     Boston— pp.  95. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever,  of  the  common  continued 
fevers,  and  of  inflammatory  diseases,  &c.  by  John  Armstrong,  M.  D. 
Physician  of  the  Fever  Institution  of  London  ;  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  by  Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.  Prof,  theor.  andpract. 
med.  Univ.  Maryland,  kc.  From  the  3d  Eng.  edit.  J.  Webster.  Phil. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for 
the  year  1621;  together  with  the  annual  address,  by  John  Stearns, 
M.  D.  Presid.     Albany. 

(5.)  Novels. 

The  Novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  viz.  Wieland,  Arthur  Mer- 
vyn,  Edgar  Huntley,  Ormond,  Jane  Talbot,  and  Clara  Howard. 
[In  the  press.]     C.  S.  Van  Winkle.  New- York. 

The  Village  of  St.  Mariendorpt,  a  Tale,  by  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
Wells  &  Lilly.    Boston. 

JVo  Fiction,  a  narrative  founded  on  recent  and  interesting  facts, 
and  connected  with  living  characters.  2  vols.  18mo.  from  the 
Lond.  3d  edit.     S.  T.  Armstrong.    Boston. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  a  Tale,  by  the  author  of  "  Bertram."  4 
vols.  io2.    Wells  &  Lilly.  Boston. 
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The  Earthquake,  a  Tale,  by  the  aotbor  of  "  The  Ayfthirt  Le- 
gatees."   t  vols.    Wiley  &  Halsted.    New-York. 
(6.)  Poetry,  and  the  Drama. 

Sisvphi  Opus,  or  Touches  at  the  Times— a  Sating.  Ami  other  Poems 
By  the  author  of"  American  Bards."    Philad.  1820.  8vo.  pp.  6t. 

Bodach  Qlas;  or  Mac  Ivor's  Waning.  By  Oliver  Wait,  A.  M. 
32mo.  pp.  50.    New- York. 

Fanny ;  2d  edition,  with  Additional  Stanftas,  which  cohdode  the 
story.    Wiley  &  Halsted.    New-York. 

The  Condottier,  a  poem.    By  a  Philadelphian.     Philad. 

The  Hermit  in  Philadelphia,  2d  series.  By  Peter  Atall,  Esq.  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Hermit  in  America,"  anthor  of"  American  Bards,"  and 
"  Sisvphi  Opus."     12mo.    J.  Maxwell.    Philad. 

Sukey,  a  new  poem.    Cummings  &  Hilliard,  Boston,    pp.  72. 

Philadelphia,  a  satire.     M.  Thomas.    Philad. 

Mirandola,  a  tragedy,  by  Barry  Cornwall.  M.  Carey  &  Son.  Phil. 

Shafoptare's  Plays  ;  stereotype  edit.  10  vols.  12ino.  Collins  & 
Hannay.   New-York. 

T\e  Angel  of  the  World,  an  Arabian  Tale ;  and  Sebastian,  a  Spanish 
Tale.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.  M.  24mo.  pp.  100.  C.  S.  Van 
Winkle.    New-York. 

Wallace,  an  historical  tragedy,  m  five  acts.  By  C.  R.  Walker,  Rq. 
Morden  &  Thompson. 

Hie  Forest  of  Rosenwald,  or  the  Travellers  Benighted,  a  melo* 
drama,  in  two  acts.     D.  Longworth. 

The  Lady  and  the  Devil,  a  musical  drama,  in  two  acts.  By  Wil- 
liam Dimond,  Esq. 

The  Warlock  of  the  Glen,  a  mdo-drama,  in  two  acts. 
(7.)  Politics  and  Political  Economy. 

An  Examination  of  the  new  Tariff,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Baldwin,  representative  in  Congress.  By  One  of  the  People.  8vo. 
Gould  &  Co.    New-York. 

An  Address  to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States,  on  (he  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  their  vital  interests,  of  the  existing  policy  of  this  coun- 
try.   M.  Carey  &  Son.    Philad. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  charter  of  the  city.  By  a  poor  citizen.  Publish- 
ed by  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the  freeholders  and  lessees. 
New- York.  pp.  24. 

An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society.  By  Adam  Ferguson,  L. 
L.  D.  Prof,  of  Mor.  Phil.  Univ.  of  Edinb. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  considered  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  application.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.     Wefts  &  Lilly.    Boston. 

(8.)  Theology. 

Sundry  Documents  addressed  to  St.  Mary's  congregation.  B.  Dor- 
nin.  Philad. 

A  Continuation  of  an  Address  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
Church.    Philad. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dissentients  actually 
existing  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's.  By  a  Layman  of  the 
congregation.     Philad. 

A  Serman^  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New- Fork,  Jan.  1821.  By  Edward  Everett.  Published 
by  request  of  the  society.    New- York.    pp.  22. 

A  Treatise  concerning  religious  affections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  A.  M.  Pres.  of  Princeton  Col.   8vo.  J.  Crissy.   Phil 

Tmo  Discourse*  on  the  completion  of  the  2d  century  of  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  at  Plymouth,  by  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.    Cambridge. 

Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  March  14,  1821,  at  the 
Dudleian  Lecture,  by  Wm.  E.  Channing.    Cambridge. 

The  Triangle  ;  second  series  of  numbers.  By  Investigator.  2d  edit 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  on  his  charges  against  Untiarianism. 
[From  the  Unitarian  Miscellany.]    Bait. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life  and  character.    Wells  &  Lilly.    Boston. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God.  By  C.  C.  Sturm.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balfour.  2  vols.  12mo.  Hick- 
man &  Hazzard.  Philad. 

An  Application  of  Christianity  to  the  commercial  and  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  in  a  series  of  discourses.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  min. 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Glasgow.     S.  Campbell  &  Son.    New-York. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A. 
From  the  2d  Lond.  edit,  large  8vo.    Philad. 
(10.)  Miscellaneous. 

A  Vindication  of  the  claim  of  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  to  the  merit  of 

Srojetting  the  lake  canal  policy,  as  created  by  the  canal  act  of 
[arch,  1792 ;  and  a  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  late  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler to  the  merit  of  drawing  that  act,  and  procuring  its  passage  through 
the  legislature.     By  Robert  Troup,  Esq.    Geneva. 

Oration  delivered  on  the  Anniversary  of  Washington's  birth-day. 
By  Rev.  Hooper  Cumming.     D.  Steele.     Albany. 

Ichtkyologia  Ohiensis,  or  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Fishes  inhabiting  the 
river  Ohio,  &c. ;  preceded  by  a  physical  description  of  the  Ohio, 
and  its  branches.     By.  C.  R.  Rafinesque.     Lexington,  K. 

Letters  on  the  Eastern  States.  By  William  Tudor.  2d.  edit.  Boston. 

Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  4th  Jan.  1821,  by  Jamet 
Renwick,  A.  M.  Prof,  of  Nat.  Phil,  and  Chem.  in  Columbia  College. 
New-York. 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmet,  before  Lord  Norbury.  Murden  and 
Thompson.    New-York. 

WUlock's  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  or  dictionary  of  facts  and  useful 
knowledge  ;  chiefly  applicable  to  rural  and  domestic  economy  :  im- 
proved by  Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.  Profes.  of  Chem.  and  Min.  2d 
Am.  edit.     6  vols,  (closely  printed.)  A.  Small.     Phil. 

Chesterfield9 s  Letters  to  his  son.  3  vols.  1 8mo.  Hickman  &  Hazzard. 

Otesterfield  Travestie,  or  school  for  modern  manners.  Carey  &  Son. 

Oraculum,  or  Philosopher's  master-piece  ;  containing  a  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events :  translated  from  a  German  MS.  N.  York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  of  Nos.  I.  asd  ft. 

THESE  two  numbers  contain  546  pages,  of  the  size  and  type  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review — with  two  plates.  Their  mechanical  execution,  to  quote  the  least 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  periodical 
publication  ever  commenced  in  this  country. 

So  great  are  the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  such  a  work  to  the 
public,  that  the  editor  has  been  induced  to  offer,  in  favour  of  the  plan  and  pur- 
poses of  this  publication,  the  following  testimo*  iALS,/rom  a  few  of  its  prin- 
cipal friends  within  the  limits  of  this  city.  He  can  now  give  an  assurance  of 
the  permanent  continuance  of  the  work. 

I  hays  perused  the  first  number  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository, 
and  Critical  Review,  published  in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Wiley  k,  Halsted. — The 
original  articles  are  very  interesting,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  written  with  force 
an^  ability.  The  selections  are,  in  my  opinion,  judicious,  and  must  render  the 
work  desirable  for  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  original  publications. 

This  number  of  the  Quarterly  Repository  gives  the  best  assurance  that  the 
work  will  be  executed  according  to  the  prospectus ;  if  so,  it  will  unquestionably 
be  a  cheap  and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  our  country,  and  be 
deserving  of  encouragement. 

CADWALLADER  d.  colden. 

New-  York,  U  Nov.  1820. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository  is  the 
first  successful  American  essay  to  comprehend  native  and  foreign  reviews. — I 
am  gratified  with  the  original  matter,  as  it  is  a  respectable  earnest  of  the  future, 
and  as  it  promises  to  give  the  world  some  means  of  appreciating  the  capacity  of 
Americans.  It  is  the  more  desirable  to  see  such  an  exhibition  of  native  talent, 
because  the  prominent  European  journals,  particularly  of  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, liave  habitually  contemned  and  derided  us :  and  although  Mr.  J.  makes 
much  of  being  sometimes  just,  yet  are  these  rarities  so  entangled  and  con- 
founded in  a  profusion  of  unjust  opinions,  that  the  perusal  of  them  must  leave 
upon  the  mind  of  any  unbiassed  foreigner  a  contemptuous  impression.  Col. 
Gardner's  undertaking  is  highly  meritorious : — and,  as  the  work  evinces  the 
presence  of  talent,  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen.  It  not  only  presents  a  view  of  American  productions,  but  also 
copious  extracts  from  the  English  and  other  periodical  works,  worthy  of  re- 
publication in  the  United  States. — There  can  be  but  few  who  would  not  con- 
demn the  servility  of  republishing  foreign  periodical  works  entire — as  there  is  a 
portion  of  modern  matter  in  the  most  of  them,  uninteresting  to  Americans.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  the  English  press  should  no  longer  be  the  only  channel  of 
intelligence  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

JOSEPH  G.  SWIFT, 

ZdMbv.  1820. 
Vol.  II.  1 
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Having  perused  the  preceding  recommendation  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 

Repository,  I  uke  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  entirely  concur  in  it ;  as  also  in 

the  sentiments  expressed  by  General  Swift,  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  a 

work — if  it  shall  continue  to  be  conducted,  of  which  there  is  but  little  doubt, 

with  the  same  ability  and  intelligence  which  hare  thus  far  characterized  it 

BROCKHOLST  LIVINGSTON. 
15&  .Vfetr.  1830. 

The  plan  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository  is  calculated  to  lay  before 
its  readers,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  modern  knowledge.  The  selection  of  re- 
views and  memoirs,  from  different  publications,  possesses,  in  many/espects, 
advantages  over  the  printing  of  foreign  works  entire.  By  this  eclectic  method, 
the  most  excellent  and  the  best  adapted  pieces  are  given,  without  the  unin- 
teresting and  the  less  important.  There  is,  besides,  mingled  with  the  extracts 
as  much  original  matter  as  is  found  advantageous.  From  the  character  of 
these  two  first  numbers,  I  augur  well  of  those  which  are  to  follow :  and  I  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  to  the  patronage  of  the  reading  world. 

SAMUEL  L.  M1TCHILL 
Aw- Fori,  4tk  JVbr.  1820. 
Is  the  recommendation  above  expressed  I  cordially  concur. 

ALEXANDER  M<LEOD. 

The  plan  of  selecting  the  more  valuable  matter  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  periodical  publications,  and  combining  it  with  original  composition, 
presents  so  many  advantages,  and  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  literary  taste 
and  wants  of  the  country,  that  it  is  surprising  that  thb  plan,  which  has  been 
several  times  attempted,  has  not  been  steadily  persevered  in. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  which  have  been 
published,  give  strong  assurance  of  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  the 
work  will  be  conducted ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  it  to  the  liberal  patronage 
of  the  public. 

GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 


The  Statesman,  of  Albany,  says — The  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  work, 
under  the  aforesaid  title,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  who  are  believed  to  be  well  qualified 
to  manage  such  a  work, — and  will  be  continued  quarterly.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  first  number,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  an 
able,  as  well  as  an  interesting,  production.  Its  original  articles  display  much 
talent  and  high  literary  attainment,  and  the  selections  from  foreign  Reviews 
are  made  with  taste  and  judgment. 

The  first  article  in  the  original  department,— a  review  of  the  Memoirs  of 
General  Wilkinson,— is  alone  sufficient  to  give  character  fo  the  work.  It  is 
written  with  an  accuracy  of  investigation,  with  a  pungency  of  satire,  and  a 
force  and  elegance  of  diction,  which  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.    From  the 
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third  original  article  (two  letters  on  the  western  country)  an  extract  will  be 
found  in  our  paper  of  to-day.  The  list  of  new  publications  is  very  extensive 
and  complete,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  brief  critical  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  works  announced. 

As  there  is  no  publication  in  the  United  States  similar  in  design  to  this,  and 
as  such  a  repository  of  science,  criticism,  and  taste,  is  needed  in  this  state,  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will  meet,  as  in  our  opinion  it  merits,  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  public. 

August,  18  tO. 

7%e  Courier,  of  Charleston,  says— The  first  and  second  numbers  of  a  quarter* 
ly  publication,  entitled  "  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  &nd  Critical 
Review,79  have  lately  been  received  for  sale,  at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Gould 
and  Treadway,  Broad-street.  This  work  has  already,  since  its  publication,  re- 
ceived extensive  circulation,  and  has,  we  understand,  been  patronized  by  some 
of  the  first  literary  characters  in  the  union.  Its  columns  indeed  promise  to 
afford  an  abundant  field  for  the  mind  of  the  literary  and  scientific  man. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  enlarge  our  notice  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  in  order 
to  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  contains,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  its  materials, 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  become  its  patrons,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it 
contains  both  original  and  selected  matter,  on  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
The  articles  under  the  head  of  original,  are  certainly  written  with  spirit  and 
energy,  and  the  critical  remarks  are  truly  just.  The  gentlemen  who  conduct 
it,  display,  we  think,  proofs  of  original  and  profound  thought,  which  alone  must 
ensure  it  a  wide  circulation  :  and  those  who  attentively  peruse  the  pieces  under 
this  head,  will  discern  the  traces  of  masterly  hands.  None  will,  we  trust,  be  sd 
ungrateful,  while  they  peruse  them,  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  rich  merit  of  the 
food  they  devour. 

Under  the  head  of  selections,  we  are  presented  with  remarks  upon  the  latest 
publications,  and  other  matter,  from  foreign  Reviews,  Magazines  and  Journals. 
In  selecting  materials  for  this  part  of  the  work,  the  editors  display  an  excellent 
taste.  They  have  given  us,  in  the  two  first  numbers,  a  specimen  of  what  we 
may  hereafter  expect.  In  application  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  two  depart- 
ments of  their  work,  we  will  use  their  own  words : — "  To  choose  the  best,  where 
much  is  good,  is  a  labour  less  easy  to  perform  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and 
to  characterize  briefly,  but  faithfully,  the  various  products  of  taste,  genius  and 
science,  is  a  task,  certainly  more  frequently  attempted  than  achieved." 

With  the  above  feeble  remarks,  we  leave  the  work  before  us,  to  an  enlighten- 
ed public,  and  only  add  that  it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  library,  and  hope  it 
will  receive  that  patronage  which  is  certainly,  in  our  humble  estimation,  its  due 
reward. 

Oct.  1820. 

The  Evening  Post,  of  New-York,  says— We  have  just  seen  a  printed  cir- 
cular appealing  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  this  periodical,  work,  which  is  issued 
quarterly  from  the  press  of  Wiley  &  Halsted,  and  edited  by  Col.  Gardner.  It 
consists  of  matter  original  and  selected ;  and  may,  without  presumption,  claim 
pre-eminence  over  any  work,  of  a  similar  plan,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
United  States.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  and  room  to  say  more  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  its  original  matter,  no  way  inferior  to 
the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review ;  and,  in  one  respect,  it  prefers  a  superior 
claim  over  both,  to  which  no  American  can  be  insensible,  namely,  that  instead 
of  insolently  reviling  and  disparaging  our  laws,  learning,  habits  and  nationality, 
it  is  our  guardian  and  advocate.  Why,  when  we  can  procure  such  works  as 
the  North  American  Review,  and  the  work  under  consideration,  at  home, 
should  we  continue  to  import  from  England  and  Scotland,  those  unjust  and 
illiberal  libels  upon  our  country  ? 

JVo*.  1820. 
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